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PREFACE. 


This volume contains all the proceedings, papers, and dis- 
cussions of the Institute published during 1909, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions : 

1. Brief obituary notices of members and associates reported 
as deceased during the year 1909 ; Library accessions and re- 
quirements ; notices of meetings of the Institute and of other 
societies; lists of proposed members and associates; changes 
of address of members ; and other announcements of general 
but temporary interest, furnished to members in Bulletin Nos. 
25 to 36, during the year 1909. 

2. Account of the excursioiih and entertainments connected 
with the New Haven meeting, February, 1909,' and with the 
Spokane meeting, September, 1909.^ 

3. Year Book, containing a List of Members and Associates, 
revised to flan. 1, 1910, 163 pages. Published in separate form 
and distributed with Bulletin No. 37, January, 1910. 

4. The following papers, presented at the New Haven meet- 
ing; 

A Rational Basis for the Conservation of Mineral Resources, 
by Joseph A. Ilolmes, Washington, J), C.® 

The Mineral Wealth of America, by R. W. Rajmiond and 
W. R. Ingalls, New York, N. Y.^ 

The Iron-Ore Supply of the United States, by C. Willard 
Hayes, Washington, H. C.® 

Biographical Notice of James Duncan Hague, by R.W. Ray- 
mond, New York, N Y.^^ 

The Concentration of Silver-Lead Ores at the Works of 

^ Bvlietin No. 28, April, 1909, pp. 430 to 436. 

® Tdeiiiy No 36, December, 1909, pp 1065 to 1118. 

» Iderriy No. 29, May, 1909, pp. 469 to 476. 

* Identy No. 27, Marcli, 1909, pp. 249 to 264. 

® Idenij No. 28, April, 1909, pp. 373 to 379. 

* Tians.y xxxix., frontispiece and pp. 677 to 685. 
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PEBFACB. 


Block 10 Co., Broken Hill, N. S. W., Australia, by V. F. Stan- 
ley Low, Broken Hill, N. S. W., Australia.^ 

A Sea-Level Canal at Panama — A Study of Its Desirability 
and Feasibility, by Henry Q. Graii.i^er, Cartagena, Colombia, 

S. A.,® and the discussion thereof, by Lewis M. Haupt, A. Wood- 
roffe Manton, John C. Oakes, H. R. Hancock, Gustav H. Schwab, 
H. L. Millner, W. L. Saunders, Charles Whiting Baker, John 
D. Evans, Ernest Howe, and Henry G. Granger.® 

6. The following papers, presented at the Spokane meeting : 

The Ventilating-System at the Comstock Mines, Nevada, by 
George J. Young, Reno, Nev.'® 

Review of Modern Cyanide Practice in the United States and 
Mexico, by S. F. Shaw, Los Angeles, Cal.^^ 

6. The following papers, presented at a joint meeting of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, and the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers : 

The Conservation of Water, by John R. Freeman. 

The Conservation of Natural Resources by Legislation, by 
R. W. Raymond. 

The Waste of Our Natural Resources by Fire, by Charles 
Whiting Baker. 

Electricity and the Conservation of Enersfy, by Lewis B. 
Stillwell. 

7. A few discussions referring to papers contained in Vol. 
XXXIX., which were received early in the year 1909, yet in 
time to be included in said volume. 

On the other hand, this volume includes : 

8. The following papers presented at the Chattanooga meet- 
ing, which were omitted from Vol. XXXIX. on account of lack 
of space : 

Studies of Illinois Coals, by H. Foster Bain, Frank W. 
DeWolf, J. M. Lindgren, Perry Barker, George 8. Rice, J. M. 
Snodgrass,^. Bement, W. F. Wheeler, and C. K. Francis. 

’ BvUetvn. No. 33, September, 1909, pp. 7«3 to 793. 

* J<2em, No. 26, January, 1909, pp. 1 to 87. 

• Idem^ No. 31, July, 1909, pp. 623 to 660. 

No. 36, November, 1909, pp, 956 to 1009. 

“ /dm, No, 31, July, 1909, pp. 691 to 619. 
idem, No, 29, May, 1909, appendix. 
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The Clinton Iron-Ore Deposits in Alabama, by Ernest P. 
Burchard, Washington, D. C. 

The Clinton Iron-Ore Deposits in Stone Valley, Huntingdon 
County, Pa., by J. J. Rutledge, Baltimore, Md. 

The Clinton Iron-Ore Deposits in New York State, by D. H* 
Newland, Albany, N. Y. 

Ozark Lead- and Zinc-Deposits : Their Genesis, Localization, 
and Migration, by Charles R. Keyes, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Monazite and Monazite-Mining in the Carolinas, by Joseph 
Hyde Pratt, Chapel Hill, N. C., and Douglas B. Sterrett, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

9. Discussions presented at the Pittsburg meeting, March, 
1910, of papers contained in this volume which were received 
in time to be here printed and not held over for Vol. XLI. 
These discussions are : 

Discussion of the paper of Audley H. Stow, Pressure-Pans 
vs, Exhaust-Fans, by R. V. Norris, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Discussion of the paper of Charles R. Keyes, Borax-De- 
posits of the United States, by A. M. Strong, Bishop, Cal. 

Discussion of the paper of Edward W. Parker, The Conser- 
vation of Coal in the United States, by W. L. Saunders, New 
York, N. Y. 

Discussion of the paper of James Douglas, Conservation of 
Natural Resources, by James Douglas, New York, N. Y. 

Discussion of the paper of Albert P. J. Bordeaux, Cyanid- 
ing of Silver-Ores in Mexico, by Herbert A. Megraw, San 
Luis de la Paz, Guanajuato, Mexico. 

Discussion of the paper of Messrs. Hofman and Hayward, 
Pan- Amalgamation : an Instructive Laboratory-Experiment, 
by George W. Riter, Salt Lake City, Utah; and reply by 
Messrs. Hofman and Hayward. 

Discussion of the paper of Edmund D. North, Glass Mine- 
Models, by A. Scott Reid, London, England. 

Reply to Mr. Buckley’s discussion of the paper of Charles 
R. Keyes, Ozark Lead- and Zinc-Deposits ; Their Genesis, 
Localization, and Migration, by Charles R. Keyes. 

Reply to Messrs. Courtis and MacDonald’s discussion of the 
paper of Charles R. Keyes, Genesis of the Lake Valley, New 
Mexico, Silver-Deposits, by Charles R. Keyes. 

Joseph Struthbrs, 

Assistant Secretarj/ and Editor, 
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.'25 

xix 

20. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa • 

May, ’77 

6 

3 

1 69 

Atlanta, Ga 

Oct , '95 

2.5 

xxxiii 

21. 

Amenia, N Y’ 

Oct , ’77 

6 

10 

' 70 

Pittsburg, Pa * 

Feb , ’96 

2t) 

XVll 

22. 

Philadelphia, Pa 

.Feb , ’78 

6 

18 


Colorado 

Sept , *96 26 

XXIX 

28 

Chattanooga, Tenii ♦ 

May, ’78 

7 

3 

72 

Chicago, 111 

Feb , '97 

27 

XVll. 

24 

Lake George, N Y 

Oct , ’7,^ 

7 

103 

' 73 

Lake Superioi 

July, ’97 

27 

XXX 

25. 

Baltimore, Md *. 

Feb , ’79 

7 

217 ) 74 

Atlantic C\ty, N J • 

Fel) , '98 

28 

XVll 

26 

Pittsburg, Pa 

May, ’79 

8 

3 

, 75 

BuffVilo. N y 

Oft . '98 

28 

XXXVl 

27. 

Montreal, Canada 

Sept , ’79 

8 

121 

76 

New York, NY’* 

Feb , ’99 

29 

X\ll 

28. 

New York, NY’* 

Feb , ’80 

8 

275 

177 

California 

Sept, 99 

•29 

xlix 

29. 

Lake Supeiior, Mich 

Aug , ’80 

9 

1 

78 

Washington, DC* 

Feb , '00 

30 

XIX 

30. 

Philadelphia, Pa * 

Feb . ’81 

9 

275 

' 79 

Canada 

Aiig , '00 .30 

xlv 

81 

Staunton, Va . . 

May, '81 

10 

1 

' 80 

Richmond, Va * 

Feb , ’01 

31 

XIX 

82 

Harrisburg, Pa 

Oct , '81 

10 

119 

81 

Mexico . .. 

Nov , ’01 

32 

cxviil 

83 

Washington, DC* 

Feb , '82 

10 

225 

, 

Philadelphia, I’a g 

May, '02 

S3 

XXXV 

84 

Denver, Colo 

Aug . ’82 

11 

1 

i 83 

New Ha\en, Conn 

Oct , '02 

33 

xlvii 

35 

Boston, Mass • 

Feb , ’83 

11 

217 

1 84 

Albany, NY’* 

.Feb , ’03 

31 

xxiii. 

86 

Roanoke, Va ... 

. June, ’83 

12 

3 

' 85 

New Y’ork, N Y 

Oct , '03 

34 

Ixi 

37. 

Troy, N. Y’ 

Oct , ’83 

12 

175 

; 86 

Atlantic <hty, N J ♦ 

Feb , ’04 

35 

xxni 

38 

Cincinnati, O * 

Feb , ’84 

12 

447 

' 87 

Lake Superior 

Sept , ’04 

35 

xhi 

39. 

Chicago, 111 

May, '84 

13 

1 

. ^ 

Washington, D C 

May, '05 

36 

xlii. 

40 

Philadelphia, Pa 

, Sept , '84 

13 

2a5 

! 89 

British Columbia 

.July, ’05 

36 

liu. 

41 

New York, NY’'* 

Feb , ’85 

1.3 

585 

' 90 

Bethlehem, Pa 

Feb , *0<. 

37 

Xll. 

42. 

Chattanooga, Teiiu 

May. ’85 

14 

1 

1 91 

London, England 

Tuly, *06 

37 

xiviiJ 

43 

Halifax, N S 

.Sept , '85 

14 

,307 

'92 

New York, N Y 

April, ’07 

.S8 

hi 

44 

Pittsburg, Pa* 

Feb , ’86 

14 

587 

93 

Toronto, Canada 

July. ’07 

38 

lix 

45 

Bethlehem, Pa 

May, ’80 

l'> 

Ixiu 

. 91 

New York, N Y’ 

Feb , 'OS 

39 

xh 

46 

St Louis, Mo 

.Oct. ’8C 

15 

Ixx 

95 

Chattanooga, Term 

Oft , '08 

39 

xlviii 

47. 

Scranton, Pa.*. 

Feb, ’87 

15 Ixxvii 

! 96 

New Haven, Conn 

Feb , ’09 

10 

xll 

48. 

Utah and Montana 

July, '87. 16 

x\ii 

i 97 

Spokane, Wash 

Sept , ’09 

40 

xlvni 

49 

Duluth, Mum . 

July, ’87 

16 

XXIV 







* 

Annual meeting for the election of officers 

The rules were amended at the Chattanooga 

May. 1878. chanariiiir the annual election from May U> February 



+ 

Betnin In May at Easton, Pa , for the election of officers, and adjourned to Philadelphia 

t Rpiriin in February at New York City, for the election of officers, and adjourned to Florida 


«« ti • ** 

i« * 


•• ** 


i< it It i« 

to Philadelphia. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


The publications of the Institute comprise : 

Transactions. 

The volumes of Transactions^ which are published annually, con- 
tain the list of officers, rules, etc , the Proceedings, and the papers 
revised for final publication. (In this revision, after the prelimi- 
nary publication, authors are permitted to use the largest liberty ; 
and the changes and additions made in papers are sometimes im- 
portant. It should be borne in mind by those who study or quote 
a paper in the preliminary edition, that they may not have in that 
form the ultimate and deliberate expression of the author’s views. 
It should be added, however, that in the majority of cases there are 
no important changes.) These volumes are for sale as follows, in 
paper covers : 


Vols. I. to IV. (inclusive), each, ..... $3.00 

Vols. V. to VIII. (inclusive), each, . . 4.00 

Vol. TX., . . . 10 00 

Vol. X. (a small supply on hand, which will be sold only 
witli complete sets, at a price of $10.00), 

Vols. XI, to XXIX. (inclusive), each, . . . 5.00 

Vols. XXX. and XXXI., eacli, . . . 6.00 

Vol. XXXTI., . 5.00 

Vols. XXXIIl. to XL. (inclusive), each, . . . 6.00 

Half-morocco binding, $1 extra per volume. 

Complete set of IVansactionSy Vols. I. to Xli., inclusive, 

half-morocco binding (freiglit prepaid), . . . 248.00 

Bulletin. 

Per annum, . . . . 10.00 

(To members of the Institute, public libraries, educational 
institutions and technical societies, $5.00.) 

Single numbers, 1.00 


(To members of the Institute, public libraries, etc., $0.50.) 
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Index, Vols. I. to XXXV. (inclusive).— This volume, an octavo of 
706 pages, affords a ready and complete reference to any subject 
treated or alluded to in the Transactions, Vols. I. to XXXV., inclu- 
sive. The names of persons, mines, works, towns, etc., have been 
included ; and abundant cross-references and classified sub-head- 
ings have been added to facilitate rapid consultation. 

The Institute maintains at more than a hundred important 
mining centers throughout the world, free sets of its Transactions, oi[>evi 
for consultation witliout fee, to all suitable applicants. Hence, the 
value of this index is by no means limited to individual posses- 
sors of complete sets of the Transactions. Moreover, the title of a 
paper, or the record of any remarks concerning a subject, being 
found in the Index, the Secretary’s office of the Institute will sup- 
ply upon written application any desired information as to the 
nature and length of said paper, whether it can be supplied in 
separate pamphlet form, etc. 

Bound ill cloth, $5.00, half-morocco, . . . . $6 00 

Spkcial Editions. 

“ The Genesis of Ore- Deposits, comprising the famous treatise of 
the late Professor Franz Posepny, with the successive discussions 
thereof by Le Conte, Blake, Wincliell, Church, Emmons, Becker, 
Cazin, Rickard and Raymond (all of which were published in 
Volumes XXIII. and XXIV. of the Transactions of the Institute, 
and subsequently in the special Posepny Volume,” issued by the 
Institute), also, later papers by Van liise, Emmons, Weed, Lind- 
gren, Vogt, Kemp, Blake, Rickard and others, and the discussions 
of these papers by De Launay, Beck, and many others (some of 
these were included in Volume XXX. and the remainder appeared 
in Volume XXXI.); also a complete bibliography of Institute 
papers and discussions on this subject from 1871 to the year 
1902. 

The original Posepny volume comprised 265 pages, and was sold 
for $2.50, at which price the edition was long since exhausted. The 
present volume is an octavo of 825 pages. 

Bound in cloth, $6.00, half-morocco, . . . . . $7.00 

“ Die Evolution of Mine-Stinrijinfj Instruments.'^'^ This is a volume of 
about 400 pages, containing the original paper of Mr. Dunbar D. 
Scott on that subject (^Transactions, XXVIII.), first published in 
1898, together with later papers, continuing the same subject, and 
discussions thereof, by Hoskold, Lyman, Davis and many others. 

Bound in cloth, $3.50, half-morocco, $4.50 

Year Book, containing lAst of Meinbers, Rules, etc., paper, to 
Members of the Institute, $0.50; to others, 


1.00 



PUBLICATIONS. Xvii 

Glossary of Mining and Metallurgical Terms (1881), cloth, . $1.00 

Spanish- American Mining and Metallurgical Glossary, bound 

in leather, pocket-size, 96 pages, 0.75 

Chart for the Solution of Kutter^s Formula, on cloth, . 0.50 

Papers on the Conservation of Natural Resources, pre- 
sented at the Joint Meeting of the four National En- 
gineering Societies, March 24, 1909, by J. R. Freeman, 

R. W. Raymond, C. W. Baker, and L. B. Stillwell, . 0 25 


Pamphlets. 

1. The Minutes of the Proceedings of each Meeting. 

2. Such of the papers presented or read by title at each Meeting 
as are furnished by the authors and approved by the Council for 
full publication. (In nearly all cases in which papers, the titles of 
which appear in the Proceedings, are not subsequently published, 
they have been withdrawn by the authors.) These papers are pub- 
lished separately in pamphlet form, and are marked “ subject to 
revision.” Beyond the edition distributed in the Bulletin, without 
charge, to members and associates, a small supply is retained to 
meet subsequent demand. There are no copies on hand of papers 
read before 1880. The stock is nearly complete from 1880. These 
papers are for sale at the office of the Secretary, or are sent to 
purchasers, charges paid, on receipt of the price, as follows : 


No OF Pages. 


24 or less 
26 to 48.. 
49 to 80.. 
81 to 96. 
97 to 128.. 
129 to 144. 
145 to 160. 
161 to 176. 


NGLE Copies. 

10 Copies. 

20 Copies. 

$0.25 

$2.00 

$3.50 

0 30 

2.60 

4.60 

0.40 

3.25 

5.25 

0.45 

3.50 

6.00 

0.50 

3.75 

6.25 

0.55 

4.00 

6.50 

0.60 

4.25 

! 6.75 

0 65 

4.50 

7.00 


Papers with folders and inserted plates subject to special price. 


Authors’ Edition of Pamphlets. 

Extra copies of pamphlets, if ordered before the printing of 
the Bulletin, vv^ill be furnished to members of the Institute at 
special rates, which will be given on application to the Assistant 
Secretary, Joseph Struthers, 29 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


B 



CONSTITUTION. 

[Adopted Feb. 21, 1905.] 

ARTICLE I. 

Name and Object. 

Sec. 1. This Institute incorporated under the Membership Corporation Iia^ 
of the State of New York ; its coriwrate name is American Institute op Mining 
Engineers; and its objects are such as are stated in its Certificate of Incorpora- 
tion. 

ARTICLE II. 

Members. 

Sec. 1. The membership of the Institute shall comprise four classes, namely 
(1) Members; (2) Honorary Members; (3) Associates; and (4) Honorary Asso- 
ijiates. Only Members and Associates residing w'ithin the United States of 
America, Republic of Mexico and Dominion of Canada shall be entitled to vote 
at the meetings of the Institute. 

Sec. 2. All Members, Honorary Members, Associates and Honorary Asso- 
ciates of the American Institute of Mining Engineers as the same existed on the 
day of the incorporation of this Institute, are Members, Honorary Members, As- 
sociates and Honorary Associates, respectively, of this Corporation. 

Sec. 3. The following classes of persons shall be eligible for membership in 
the Institute, namely : as Members and Honorary Members, all professional min- 
ing engineers, geologists, metallurgists or chemists, and all persons practically 
engaged in mining, metallurgy or metallurgical engineering ; as Associates and 
Honorary Associates, all persons desirous of being connected with tlie Institute 
who, in the opinion of the Council, are suitable. 

Sec. 4. Every candidate for election as a Member or Associate of the Institute 
must be proposed for election by at least three IVIeinbers or Associates ; must be 
approved by the Committee on Membership, as prescribed in the By-Laws ; and 
must be elected by the Council. Not less than three-fourths of the votes cast 
shall be necessary to an election. Every person so elected shall become a Mem- 
ber or Associate, as the case may he, upon payment of his first dues as herein- 
after prescribed. Each candidate for Honorary Member or Honorary Associate, 
must be recommended by at least ten Members or Associates ; must be approved 
by the Council ; and must be elected by ballot at a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors by the unanimous vote of all the Directors present ; provided, however, that 
the number of Honorary Members and Honorary Associates shall not at any time 
exceed twenty. 

Sec. 5. If any person elected a Member or Associate does not, within sixty 
days after notice of his election, accept the same and pay his initiation fee and 
dues for the current year, his election may be cancelled at the discretion of the 
OounciL 


( xviii ) 
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Sec* 6. The Ck>uncil may at any time change the classification of a person 
elected as an Associate so as to make him a Member, or vice versa. All Members 
and Associates shall be equally entitled to the privileges of membership, provided 
that Honorary Members, Honorary Associates, and Members and Associates whose 
Post-Office addresses shall be outside of the United States, Mexico and Canada, 
shall not be entitled to vote. 


ARTICLE III. 

Dues. 

Sec. 1. The dues of Members and Associates shall be Ten Dollars per annum, 
payable in advance on the first day of each Calendar year. Each newly elected 
Member or Associate shall pay, when notified of election, an initiation fee of Ten 
Dollars in addition to the dues for the current year. Honorary Members and 
Honorary Associates shall not be liable to initiation fee or dues. Any Member or 
Associate in arrears for one year may, at the discretion of the Council, be de- 
prived of the receipt of publications or stricken from the list of Members, pro- 
vided that he may be restored to membership by the Council on payment of all 
arrears or may be again proposed and elected after an interval of three years. 

Sec. 2. Any Member or Associate not in arrears may become, by the payment 
of One Hundred and Fifty Dollars at one time, a Life Member or Associate ; and 
shall not be liable thereafter to annual dues. 


ARTICLE IV. 

Business Meetings of the Institute. 

Sec. 1. The annual meeting of the Institute for the election of Directors and 
transaction of other business shall take place on the third Tuesday in February in 
each year. A report of the financial condition of the Institute and an abstract of 
the accounts shall be furnished by the Directors, and presented at each annual 
meeting. 

Sec. 2. Special business meetings of the Institute may be held at such times 
and places as the Board of Directors may appoint, upon notice to all Members and 
Associates entitled to vote, directed to each at his last known Post-Office address, 
and mailed in the City of New York not less than twenty days before the date 
fixed for such meeting. 

Sec. 3. At all business meetings of the Institute the presence of nine Members 
and Associates shall constitute a quorum. , 

Sec. 4. At all business meetings of the Institute Members and Associates may 
vote either in person or by proxy, but no Member or Associate in arrears since 
the last annual meeting shall be entitled to vote. 

ARTICLE V. 

Other Meetings of the Institute. 

Sec. 1 . All meetings of the Institute other than business meetings shall be held 
at such times and places as the Council may appoint. Notice of all such meet- 
ings shall be given to all Members and Associates by mail. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

Directors and Officers. 

Sec. 1. The business and financial affairs of the Institute shall be managed by 
a Board of Directors, who shall be elected at the annual meeting in the mannei 
prescribed in the Certificate of Incorporation. 

Sec. 2. The oflScers of the corporation shall be a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary and Treasurer, who shall be elected by the Directors from among their 
number. All such officers shall be elected at the first meeting of the Board of 
Directors after each annual meeting of the corporation, and shall hold office for 
one year or until their successors are elected and qualify. 

The duties of all officers shall be such as usually pertain to their offices, re- 
spectively, together with such other duties as may from time to time be prescribed 
for them by the By-Laws. The Treasurer shall give a bond for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties in a sum to be fixed by the Board of Directors, but at the 
expense of the Institute. 

Sec. 3. In the event of a vacancy occurring in the Board of Directors by death, 
resignation or otherwise, the remaining members of the Board may, by a majority 
vote, elect a successor to fill the vacancy, vrho shall continue in office until the 
next annual meeting or until his successor shall have been chosen. 

Sec. 4. The Board of Directors may, in its discretion, declare the place of any 
Director vacant, on his failure for any reason, to attend three successive meetings 
of the Board. Any Director who shall under this section or in any other manner 
cease to be a member of the Board shall, at the same time, be held to have vacated 
any other office to which he shall previously have been elected ; and the Board 
shall elect a new incumbent to the said vacant office. 

Sec. 5. The Board of Directors may from time to time appoint from their own 
number standing and special commitiees, and may delegate to such committees 
such duties as they may see fit. 

ARTICLE VII. 

Meetings of the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 1. A regular meeting of the Board of Directors for the election of offi- 
cers and the transaction of other business shall be held on the third Tuesday 
in February in each year, after the adjournment of the annual meeting of the 
Institute. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the Board of Directors, at which any business may 
be transacted, may be called to meet at any time at the office of the Institute in 
the City of New York, by notice in writing mailed at least five days before the 
meeting, by the Secretary to each member of the Board at liis last known Post- 
Office address, signed either by the President or the Vice-President or by three 
members of the Board. 

Sec. 3. At all meetings of the Board of Directors the presence of five mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

The Council. 

Sec. I. The professional, technical, scientific and social interests of the Insti- 
tute shall be committed to the supervision of a Council composed of a President 
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of the Council, six Vice-Presidents of the Council, .a Secretary of the Council 
and nine Councilors, who shall be elected from among the Members and Asso- 
ciates of the Institute in the manner hereinafter prescribed. Members of the 
Council may or may not be members of the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 2. The President of the Council shall be elected for one year, and no per- 
son shall be eligible for immediate re-election to this office who shall have held 
ihe same for two consecutive years. 

After the first year Vice-Presidents of the Council shall be elected to serve for 
iwo years, and Councilors shall be elected to serve for three years, ^o Vice- 
President of the Council or Councilor shall be eligible for immediate re-election 
to the same office at the expiration of the term for which he was elected. The 
Secretary of the Council shall be elected annually. 

Sec, 3. At the first annual meeting, to be held in the year 1905, there shall be 
elected a President of the Council to serve for one year, a Secretary of the Coun- 
cil to serve for one year, three Vice-Presidents of the Council to serve for one 
year, three Vice-Presidents of the Council to serve for two years, three Councilors 
to serve for one year, three Councilors to serve for two years, and three Councilors 
to serve for three years. At each subsequent annual meeting there shall be 
elected a President of the Council to serve for one year ; a Secretary of the Coun- 
cil to serve for one year ; three Vice-Presidents of the Council to serve for two 
years ; and three Councilors to serve for three years. The term of office of all 
lilembers of the ("ouncil shall continue until the adjournment of the meeting at 
which their successors are elected. 

Sec. 4. Vacancies in the Council may occur by death or resignation ; or the 
Council may, by the vote of a majority of all its members, declaie the place of 
any officer or member of the Council \acarit, on his failure for one year, from in- 
ability or otherwise, to attend the regular meetings or perform the duties of his 
office. All vacancies shall be filled by the appointment of the Council, and any 
person so appointed shall liold office for the remainder of the term for which his 
predecessor was elected or appointed ; provided that the said appointment shall 
not render such person ineligible for election to the Council at the next meeting. 

Sec. 5. The presence of five members of the Council shall constitute a quorum ; 
but the Council may appoint an Executive Committee, or any business coming 
within the authority of the (^ounc.l mny be transacted at a regularly-called meet- 
ing thereof, at which less than a quorum may be present, subject to the approval 
of a majority of the ('ouncil subsequently given in writing to the Secretary and 
recorded by him with the minutes. 

Sec. 6 . The election of the Council shall take place at the regular annual meet- 
ing of the Institute. Nominations for members of the Council may be sent in 
writing to the Secretary accompanied with the names of the proposers at any 
time not less than thirty days before the annual meeting ; and the Secretary 
shall, not less than two weeks l)efore said meeting, mail to every Member or As- 
sociate entitled to vote a list of all nominations for each office so received, to- 
gether with the names of the persons ineligible for election to each office; and 
if the Council or a Committee thereof, appointed for the purpose, shall have rec- 
ommended any nomination, such recommendation may also be sent to the Mem- 
bers and Associates with the list of all nominations made. 
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. * ARTICLE IX. 

Meetings of the Council. 

Sec. 1. Meetings of the Council shall be held at such times and places as the 
President of the Council or one of the Vice-Presidents of the Council may appoint. 

Sec 2. A meeting of the Council may be held on the da^ of the annual meet- 
ing of the Institute without previous notice. Written notice of all other meetings 
of the Council, specifying the time and place of such meeting, signed by the Sec- 
retary, shall be mailed to every member of the Council at his last known Post- 
Office address at least ten days before the date of the meeting. 

ARTICLE X. 

Papers and Publications. 

Sec. 1. The Council shall have power to decide as to the acceptance and publi- 
cation of any professional papers presented to the Institute, subject to such con- 
ditions as the Board of Directors may prescribe. 

Sec. 2. The copyriglitof all professional papers communicated to and accepted 
by the Institute shall be vested in it, unless otherwise expressly agreed between 
the Council and the author. The Institute shall not assume responsibility for 
any statements of fact or opinion advanced in the papers or discussions at its 
meetings. Neither the Council nor the Institute shall officially approve or dis- 
approve any technical or scientific opinion or any proposed enterprise, outside of 
the management of the meetings, discussions and publications of the Institute, 
and the conduct of its business affairs by the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 3. Special Committees may from time to time be appointed by the Coun- 
cil to make investigations and prepare reports for presentation to the Institute, 
but no action shall be taken binding the Institute for or against the conclusions 
embodied in any such reports. 


ARTICLE XI. 

Suspensions and Expulsions. 

Sec. 1. Any member of the Institute who shall be convicted of a crime involv- 
ing, in the opinion of the Board of Directors, moral turpitude, shall, upon the 
passage by the Board of Directors of a resolution declaring the crime for which 
he has been convicted to be of such character, be thereupon dropped from mem- 
bership in this Institute, 

Sec. 2. Any member of the Institute may be suspended or expelled for mis- 
conduct by the Board of Directors, after charges setting forth such misconduct 
shall have been prepared by the Council and filed in writing with tlie Board. 
Upon the receipt of such charges in writing, the Board may, in its discretion, sus- 
pend such member pending a hearing and determination thereupon. As soon as 
may be after the receipt of such charges, the Boaid sliall fix a date for a hearing 
thereupon and shall give to the accused member notice thereof in writing, mailed 
to him at his last known Post-Office address not less than thirty days before said 
date, accompanied by a full copy of the charges and a copy of the second, third 
and fourth sections of this article. 

Sec. 3. Upon the day fixed for the hearing, the accused member may appear 
before the Board, either in person or by an accredited representative ; hear any 
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witnesses who may be called in support of the charges and at his option cross- 
examine the same ; and hear read any documentary evidence offered in support 
of the charges. The accused may, in his discretion, produce and examine wit- 
nesses in his defence, and submit documentary evidence, including a statement 
from himself in writing. After the conclusion of the hearing, the Board of Direc- 
tors shall consider and vote to approve or disapprove the charges. If the Board 
shall, by a vote of two-thirds of its members, declare the charges sustained, it may 
suspend the member for a stated period or expel him. 

Sec. 4. If the accused member shall not appear at the hearing, and shall within 
three months thereafter file with the Board an affidavit stating that he had not 
received notice of the charges against him in time to enable him to present his 
defence, the Board shall fix a date for a re-hearing within three months from the 
receipt of such affidavit and shall immediately notify the accused member by mail 
of such date. Upon the re-hearing, the accused shall have the same privilege of 
presenting his defence as he would have had upon the original hearing ; and after 
the defence is presented, the Board shall take a new vote upon the charges, the 
result of which shall be conclusive. 

Sec. 5. All interests in the property of the Institute of persons resigning, or 
otherwise ceasing to be Members or Associates, shall vest in the Institute. 

ARTICLE XII. 

Amendments. 

Sec. 1. This Constitution or any Article or Section thereof may be amended at 
any annual meeting by a tAVO-thirds vote of all the members present in person or 
by proxy, provided that notice of the proposed amendment shall have been given 
in writing at a previous meeting, and provided also that the amendment or amend- 
ments so adopted shall have been printed and mailed to all Members and Asso- 
ciates not later than thirty days before the annual meeting. Any amendment or 
amendments approved by a majority of the votes cast shall be deemed to have 
been adopted, and shall become a part of this Constitution. The Secretary shall 
forthwith print and distribute to Members and Associates an announcement of the 
result of said vote, and if any amendment or amendments shall have been adopted, 
a copy of the section or sections so amended. 



BY-LAWS. 

[Adopted Feb, 21, 1906, Amended Feb. 20, 1900, Nov, 10, 1900, 

AND Jan, 6, 1909.] 

I. PRESTDiNa Officers. 

At all Business meetings of the Institute the President, or, in his absence, the 
Vice-President, or, in the absence of both of them, any other member of the 
Board of Directois to be chosen by the meeting, shall preside. 

At all other meetings of the Institute the President of the Council or, in his 
absence, one of the Vice-Presidents, if present, shall preside, 

II. Order of Business. 

At each Business meeting of the Institute the order of business shall be as fol- 
lows : 

1. Beading of minutes of preceding meeting. 

2. Report of tlie President. 

3. Report of the Treasurer. 

4. Report of the Secretary. 

6. Election of Directors. 

6. Election of Members of the Council. 

7. Reports of Standing Committees. 

8. Reports of Special Committees. 

9. Special Orders. 

10. Miscellaneous business. 

This order of business may be changed by a vote of a majority of the Members 
and Associates present in person or by proxy. 

The usual parliamentary rules shall govern all meetings of the Institute except 
in cases otherwise provided by the Constitution or the By-Laws 

At all sessions of the Institute other than business meetings, the order of pro- 
ceedings and the time of adjournment shall rest in the discretion of the presid- 
ing officer. 

III. Secretary. 

The Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of all meetings of the In- 
stitute. He shall be custodian of the Corporate Seal, of the Minute Books, and 
of all Regal Documents belonging to the Institute He sliall conduct, on behalf 
of the Institute, all correspondence relating to business matters, except such as 
pertains directly to the office of the Treasurer 

He shall notify all officers and Directors and Members of the Council, and all 
Members of Committees of their election and appoif trnent ; shall issue notices of 
all meetings of the Board, and of the annual and other meetings of the Institute ; 
and shall, in calling special met tings of the Directors, specify the object of such 
meeting. 

IV. Secretary of the Council. 

The Secretary of the Council shall act as the Clerk of that body at all of its 
meetings and at all meetings of the Institute called for the discussion of profes- 
sio’^iul, technical or scientific matters, or for any other purpose than the transac- 
tion of business. 

He shall be custodian of all technical or scientific papers submitted to the Im 


( «iv ) 
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stitute for its consideration, shall have charge of the editing and printing of all 
material published by the Institute* and of the distribution thereof. On the first 
day of May following the year in which each volume of Transoxiiona is printed, 
he shall turn over to the Library Committee all copies of the same not thereto- 
fore distributed by him. He shall have charge of all the correspondence of the 
Institute relating to other than business aflairs. 

The Secretary of the Council shall receive a salary to be fixed by the Board of 
Directors. He may appoint an Assistant with the title of LMitor, who shall 
likewise receive a salary to be fixed by the Board of Directors. 

The Secretary of the Council may or may not be the same person as the Secre- 
tary of the Institute. 

V. Assistant Seokktarv. 

The Secretary may, with the approval of the Board of Directors, appoint an 
Assistant to whom both he and the Secretary of the Council may delegate such 
of his or their duties as he or they may see fit. This Assistant Secretary shall 
receive such salary as shall be fixed by the Board of Directors, which shall cover 
his services both to the Secretary and to the Secretary of tie Council. 

VI. Treasurer. 

The Treasurer shall collect and, under the direction of the Board of Directors, 
shall disburse all funds of the Institute. He shall keep regular accounts in 
books belonging to the Institute, which shall be open to any member of the Board 
of Directors He shall report in riting at each annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute and at every m eting of the Board of Directors at which such report shall 
be called f< r, the balance of money on hand, and any existing appropriation 
which may affect the same 

His accounts shall be audited annually by a Committee of three Members or 
Associates to be appointed by the President at least thirty days prior to the annual 
meeting in each year, wh ch Committee shall report thereon at such annual 
meeting. 

The Treasuier may, at his discretio*’, place funds of the Institute, not at any 
time exceeding $5,000, in a special account in a Bank or Trust Company, subject 
to the draft of the Assistant Treasurer, and may delegate to the Assistant Treas- 
urer the duty of paying, out of this account, the current expenses of the Inst - 
tute. 

The Treasurer shall be sole'y responsible to the Institute for all moneys re- 
ceived, whether the same are entrusted to the Assistant Treasurer or not. 

VII. Assistant Treasurer. 

The Treasurer may appoint, with the approval of the Board of Directors, an 
Assistant Treasurer, to whom he may delegate the duty of conducting the corre- 
spondence incidental to the office of Treasurer, of receiving and depositing in 
bank to the credit of the Institute all moneys received, and of paying, out of 
the special account upon which he may be autfiorized to draw, the necessary ex- 
penses of the Institute. The Treasurer may require of him a bond, running to 
the Treasurer personally, in an amount not exceeding $5,0C0, the expense of 
which shall be borne by the Institute. 

The Assistant Treasurer shall receive such compensation as shall be fixed by 
the Board of Directors. 

The offices of the Assistant Secretary and of the Assistant Treasurer may, if 
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fo deeired by both the Secretary and the Treasurer and approved by the Board 
of Directors, be united in the same person, who shall then receive the salary of 
both offices. 

The Assistant Treasurer may, with the approval of the Board of Directors, 
employ such persons as are necessary to constitute a clerical and office force for 
himself, the Assistant Secretary and the Secretary of the Council, at such sala- 
ries as shall be approved by the Board of Directors. Ue shall, if the offices of 
Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer be united in the same person, be the 
immediate superior of all such employees, unless the Secretary of the Council or 
the Treasurer be present, in which event either of them shall be the superior of 
all employees, including their respective assistants. 

VIII. Standing Committees. 

The Standing Committees of the Institute shall be three in number, known re- 
spectively as the Finan(’e Committee, the Libkary Committee and the Com- 
mittee ON MEMBERSnil‘. 

The Finance Committee and the Library Committee shall each consist of 
three members of the Board of Directors, and fahall be appointed by the President 
at the first meeting of the Board, after the annual meeting in each year. 

The COMMiTTi'E ON MEMBERSHIP shall consist of five Members of the Council, 
and shall he appointed by the President of the Council, at the first meeting of the 
Council after the first annual meeting in each year. 

IX. Finance Committee. 

It shall bo the duty of the Finance Committee to inquire into and examine 
the financial condition of the Institute, and to consider ways and means of in- 
creasing its revenues and of limiting its expenses. It shall report from time to 
time to the Board as often as it may deem expedient, and whenever it shall be 
directed so to do ; and the Treasurer shall at all times furnish it with such state- 
ments and information as it may desire. 

It shall determine the investment of such surplus moneys as shall from time to 
time accrue to the Institute. It shall, at least once in each year, examine the 
securities belonging to the Institute in the custody of the Treasurer, and report 
thereon to the Board. 

It may, at any time, examine the hooks and vouchers of the Treasurer and As- 
sistant Treasurer, 

The Treasurer shall not be a member of the Finance Committee, but shall 
attend the meetings of the same if requested to do so. 

X. Library Committee. 

The Library Committee shall be the custodian of all books in the Institute 
Library and of additions thereto ; also of all back numbers of the TransactKma of 
the Institute. It shall, on the first day of May, of each year, receive from the 
Secretary of the Council, and receipt for same to him, all the volumes of Trana- 
a^etiens for the preceding year, not then distributed by said Secretary. 

It shall cause to he kept, under the direction of the Assistant Secretary, a cata- 
logue of all books in the Library and an account in ledger form of all volumes 
of Transactions in its custody, in which shall be charged to it all volumes deliv- 
ered to it, and in which shall be credited all volumes taken from its custody for 
nle or for any other purpose. 
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rhe receipts from the ssle of any volume of Transactions taken from the custody 
Oi the LdBRABY Committee shall be credited to the Library Committee on the 
books of the Treasurer, and devoted lo the general purposes of the Institute. 

XI. COMMITTKE ON MEMBERSHIP. 

All nominations for Members or Associates of the Institute shall be submitted 
CO and passed uj)f)n by the Committee on Membership, who shall report thereon 
to the Council It shall receive and consider all communications respecting can- 
didates, and shall make diligent inquiry as to the character and qualifications of 
each one. Its proceedings shall be secret and confidential. 

No member of the Committee shall propose any candidate. 

XII. Election of Members. 

After the Committee on Membership shall have reported to the Council its 
conclusions as to the acceptability of each candidate, the Council shall vote upon 
the same 

Two negative votes of members of the Council present shall prevent the elec- 
tion of any candidate No pci son shall he proposed for election to the Institute 
within one year after his name shall have been rejected by the Council. 

XIll. United Enginei:rtng Society. 

The Board of Directors shall, at its first meeting after the adoption of these 
By-Laws, designate three Members or Associates of this Institute to be represent- 
atives of this Institute upon the Board of Trustees of the United Enoineerino 
Society, making at the same time provision for the expiration of the terms of 
office of said riqiresenta lives, as provided in the By-Laws of the said United 
Engineerincj Society. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Directors prior to the first day of each 
January thereafter, the Board shall designate a Member or Associate of this In- 
stitute to be a representative of this Institute upon the Board of Trustees of the 
said Uniti d EnctINEiring Society for a period of three years beginning at the 
next ensuing annual meeting of said Society 

At any time when a vacancy shall occur in the representation of this Institute 
in the Board of Trustees of said Society, by reason of the death, resignation or 
removal of any such rejiresentative therein, the Board of Directors of this Insti- 
tute shall designate a Member or Associate to fill such unexpired term. 

XIV. Publications. 

The publications of the Institute shall include a periodical, called the Bulletin 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, which shall contain reports of 
proceedings, professional papers, notices, and other matter of interest to members. 
From the annual dues i)aid hy each Member or Associate, five dollars shall be 
deducted and applied as a subscription to the Bvlletin for the year covered by such 
payment. 

XV. Amendments. 

These By-Laws may at any time be altered or amended by a vote of two- 
thirds of the Board of Directors, or by the Members, at a business meeting of 
the Institute, in the same manner provided for amendments of the Constitution 
in Article XIL thereof. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE. 

At the Annual Business Meeting of the Institute, held Feb. 
16 , 1909 , the following person were elected: 

Council. 

President. 

(To serve for one year ) 

. . . . Denver, Colo. 

Vice-Pi esidents. 

(To serve for two years ) 

. New York, N. Y. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

. San Francisco, Cal. 

Secretary. 

(To serve for one yeai ) 

R. W. Raymond, . New York, N. Y 

Councilors 

(To serve for three yeais ) 

Alex C Humphrey^, 

Karl Eilerh, . 

W. G. Miller, 

DlBEn ORS. 

(To serve for three >ears ) 

R. W. Raymond, . . . New Yoik, N Y 

Charles H Snow, . . New York, N. Y. 

Theodore Dwight, ... . . New York, N. Y. 

[Secretary’s Note — The complete list of all officers of the Insiittite will be 
found on p. x. of this volume. The following explanation, first published in Bi- 
JMonthly Bulletin^ No 8, March, 1900, p. viii., is here repeated in order to recall 
to old members, and convey to new ones, the lelationsof the two governing bodies 
as determined by the Certificate of Incorporation of the Institute, and the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws adopted in accordance therewith. 

The body legally responsible for the business management is the Board of nine 
Directors (three elected annually to serve three years), which elects its own offi- 
cers. This body, for reasons of practical convenience, is composed of well-known 
members residing in New York C^ity, and able to attend, without serious incon- 
venience or expense, the necessary meetings of the Board. The officers of this 
Board are legally the officers of the Institute But, apart from business manage- 
ment, the Board exercises no control over the election of members, or the pro- 
fessional and technical work of the Institute, except that its vote is required to 
elect honorary members, upon the recommendation of the Council. 

The Council is a body constituted in all respects (except that it has no Treas- 


New York, N. Y. 
New Yoik, N. Y. 
Toronto, Can. 


D W Brunton, 


W. L Saunders 
II V Winch ELL, 
W. C- Ralston, 
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urer) like the Council existing before the incorporation of the Institute^ in Jan- 
uary, 1905, and charged with all duties and powers, except those which the 
Board of Directors must legally perform. It elects members, appoints the times 
and places of professional meetings, and controls the publication and distribution 
of papers and volumes, etc. Its members (President, Vice-Presidents and Coun- 
cilors) are elected by the members of the Institute, voting in person or by proxy, 
and after publication of the nominations received ; and it is intended to repre- 
sent, as far as practicable, both the professional and the geographical distribution 
of the membership. Consequently, whatever professional honor attaches to oflB- 
cial position belongs to membership in the Council, rather than in the legal 
Board of Directors. This remark implies no disparagement of the members of 
the latter body, every one of whom has served, or is now serving, as a member of 
the Council. But it is only fair to explain that their election and continued re- 
electionf as Directors is simply a matter of legal convenience.] 

Proposed Amendments to the Constitution. 

Action upon the following amendments to the Constitution, 
l>roposed at the Annual Meeting, Feb. 18, 1908, was postponed 
to the next business meeting: 

To Art. TT After the first sentence of this Article, add the following sentence : 

“These classes may be sub-divided by the Council, according to profession, 
length of membership, nationality, or other conditions not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this article ’’ 

To Art III In the first line, substitute “ fifteen “ for “ten^^ dollars. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

The following acts of the Directors are reported for the in- 
formation of members : 

At a meeting held Jan. 5, 1909, after recommendation by 
the Council, By-Law XIV. was unanimously amended by strik- 
ing out the word “ Bi-Monthly in the first and second sen- 
tences thereof, the amended By-Law reading : 

XIV. Publications. 

The publications of the Institute shall include a periodical called the Bulletin of 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers, which shall contain reports of pro- 
ceedings, professional paper**, notices and other matters of interest to members. 
From the annual dues paid by each Member or Associate, five dollars shall be 
deducted and applied as a subscription to the Bulletin for the year covered by such 
payment 

At a meeting held Jan. 6, 1909, after unanimous recommen- 
dation by the Council, the following were unanimously elected 
Honorary Members of the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers : 

Prof. Richard Beck, of Freiberg, Saxony, in recognition of 
his distinguished service to technical literature, and the cordial 
acknowledgment and co-operatiou which he has given to 
American investigators in economic geology. 

Emil Schroedter, of Diisseldorf, Germany, in recognition of 
his distinguished service to metallurgical science and industry, 
as Secretary and Director of the German Society of Iron-Mas- 
ters, and as technical editor of /Stahl und Eisen, and also of the 
cordial hospitality and assistance which ho has so long and so 
often generously rendered to the Institute and its members. 

The following was unanimously elected an Honorary Asso- 
ciate of the American Institute of Mining Engineers : 

James M. Swank, in recognition of his long and distinguished 
service as historian and statistician of the American iron and 
steel industry. 

At a meeting held Jan. 5, 1909, Mr. E. E. Olcott was unani- 
mously re-elected a Trustee of the United Engineering Society, 
to serve for a second term of three years. 
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At a meeting held Jan. 5, 1909, Theodore Dwight, Treasurer 
of the Land Fund Committee, submitted a report of the work 
accomplished up to Jan. 1, 1909, of which the following brief 
summary is published : 

Land Mortgage. 

Original obligation on account of one-third equity in 
land, 26-33 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y., 

Engineering Societies Building, covered by mort- 
gage, ....... . $188,000.00 


Paid on the original principal to date, .... 63,000.00 

Balance at 4 per cent, per annum ($5,000), . . $126,000.00 

Land Fund. 

Subscriptions to date, . . .... $69,950.00 

Paid on original principal, . .... $63,000 00 

Keimbursed American Institute of Mining Engineers 
for interest paid from its regular income, . . . 6,400.00 

Balance in National Bank of Commerce (non-interest 

drawing), 550.00 

$69,950.00 


Of the amount so far collected, about $47,000 has been con- 
tributed by eleven members and firms. 

At a meeting hold Feb. 16, 1909, directly after the adjourn- 
ment of the annual business meeting of the Institute, the fol- 
lowing officers were re-elected for the ensuing year : 

President, James Cayley; Vice-President^ James Douglas; 
Secretary y R. W. Raymond; and treasurer y Frank Lyman. 

Financial Statement, 

The following statement of receipts and expenditures from 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1908, is published by authority of the Board 


of Directors : 

Receipts. 

Balance from statement of January, 1908, . . . $4,306.75 

Annual dues,* ........ $39,130.32 

Life memberships, ...... . 900.00 

Initiation fees, ........ 2,490.23 

Binding of Transactions, . ...... 3,764,13 

Sale of publications, electrotypes, advertising, and* miscel- 
laneous receipts, 7,788.71 

64,073.39 

Interest on bonds and deposits, ..... 1,219.88 


$59,600.02 

* $19,415 of this amount has been applied to subscriptions to the BtrMonthly 
Bulletin in accordance with post-office regulations. 
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Disbursements. 

Printing Vol. XXXVIII. of the IVaraaeliom, Bi-MonMy 

BvUetin, extra pamphlets, and advertising expenses, etc., $11,869.60 
Printing circulars and ballots, . . • • 

Binding Vol. XXXVIll. of the Tramactionsj . 

Binding miscellaneous volumes, .... 

Engraving and electrotyping, 

Secretary’s department, including clerks, stenographers, 
and expenses of editing and proof-reading, 

Treasurer’s department, including collection of dues, ship 

ping, etc., 

Librarian and assistants, . .... 

Postage, ... 

Stationery, ........ 

Express and freight charges, ..... 

Telephone, 

Telegrams, cables, carfares, etc., .... 

Office supplies and repairs, ..... 

Kefunding over-payments, ... 

Insurance premiums (Surety), ..... 

Collection charges, ....... 

Extra clerical assistance, ...... 

Special stenographers and expenses of meetings. 

Auditing, 

Office cleaning and sundry expenses. 


$41,833.22 

5,200 00 
6,700.00 

$11,900 00 

289.55 


945.29 

480.61 
262 77 

743.38 

3,888.68 

$59,600 02 

New York, N. Y., February 8, 1909. 

We have examined the above statement, compared it with the books and vouchers 
and find same correct. 

(Signed) Barrow, Wade, Guthrie <& Co., 

Certified Public Accountante, 


Interest at 4 per cent, on $130,000 principal of land 
mortgage on 25 to 33 West 39th St., . . . 

Quota of current expenses of building 25 to 33 West 
3t)th St., ... . .... 

Special editing, part payments on printing and binding 
special edition. Index Vols. I. to XXXV , and new 
volume of Genesis of Ore- Deposits, .... 

Library additions of books, periodicals, etc., binding of 
exchanges, and stationery (expenditure from appropria- 
tion of $1,000), ........ 

Furniture, etc , balance of $2,000 appropriation for furni- 
ture, etc., fitting up new offices, . . . . . 

Sundry fittings and incidentals, 

Balance, .......... 


3.468.00 
183.03 
672 67 

10,196.00 

5.586.00 
1,718.13 
3,812.42 

512.77 
1,250 17 
196.15 
36.44 
116 58 
19 51 
95 00 
47.96 
120.00 
1,664.57 
125 00 
33.22 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1908. 

Meetings. 

Two meetings of the Institute were held during the year 1908 
for the reading and discussion of papers — the Ninety-fourth 
Meeting, in New York, Feb. 18 to 22, and the Ninety-hfth 
Meeting, in Chattanooga, Oct. 1 to 7. 

A detailed record of the proceedings of these meetings, in- 
cluding a description of the entertainments and excursions con- 
nected therewith, has been publishe<l and duly distributed to 
the members : the New York meeting in lU-Monthly Bidletin^ 
No. 20, March, 1908, pp. 239 to 288, and the Chattanooga 
meeting in BU31onthly Bulletin^ No. 24, November, 1908, pp. 
1187 to 1213. At the New York meeting tliere were presented 
29 papers and 9 discussions, oral and written ; in these discus- 
sions 26 separate contributors parti ci 2 )ated. At the Chattanooga 
meeting there were presented 36 papers and 13 discussions, 
oral or written ; in these discussions 33 contributors partici- 
f)ated. At the New York meeting the names of 182 members 
and guests were registered at the Institute headquarters; this 
number, however, does not represent all who were present at 
the sessions and excursions. At the Chattanooga meeting the 
number of members and guests registered or af l^-'inlinu, in 
whole or in part, the various excursions around Chattanooga, 
or the train-tri}) to Copperhill and Hucktown, amounted to 232, 
which doubtless does not include all wlxo attended the sessions 
or excursions. 

Publications. 

Transactions , — Volume XXXVIII. of the Transactions^ an 
octavo of 1,025 pages, corniirising 53 pa 2 )er 8 and 7 discussions 
presented during the year 1907, was issued and distributed to 
members in June, a few weeks earlier in the year than the cor- 
responding appearance of Volume XXXVIL With the excep- 
tion of the index, now being compiled, the material for Volume 
XXXIX., forming in all about 1,000 pages, is in the hands of 
the printer, and it is expected that the bound volume will be 
oft* the press and ready for distribution in June, 1909. 

c 
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Bi-Monthly Bulletin ,— numbers of the Bi-Monthly Bulletin 
(Nos. 19 to 24) have been published and distributed promptly 
throughout the year 1908. These numbers contain the tech- 
nical papers and discussions of the Institute (in subject to re- 
vision ’’ form), and announcements of general interest to the 
members of the Institute, such as Library accessions and re- 
quirements during the year 1908; a list of the serial publica- 
tions in the libraries of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, the American Society of Mechanical Engineers^ 
and the American Institute of Mining Engineers, now avail- 
able for consultation by members of the Institute ; lists of pro- 
posed members and associates ; changes of address ; deaths ot 
members; obituary notices; Report of the United Engineering 
Society for the year 1907 ; Index of Subjects and Authors, etc. 
The number of pages occupied by technical papers and discus- 
sions amounts to 1,214, to which are to be added 324 pages ot 
announcementfi, and 92 pages of advertising matter, making 
a total of 1,630 pages of printed matter for the year. 

The editorial and business management of tlie Bi-Morithly 
Bulletin, Volume XXXVIII. and the forthcoming Volume 
XXXIX. of tlie Transactions continues in charge of Dr. Joseph 
Struthers, Assistant Secretary and Editor of the Institute. 

Mem HERS II IP. 

Changes in membership have taken i)lace during the year as 
follows : 227 members and 15 associates have been elected; 1 
member has been reinstated and 5 associates have become mcm- 
hers; the deaths of 1 honorary member, 47 mem])ers and 1 as- 
sociate have been reported ; GO members and G associates have 
resigned; and 78 members and 1 associate have been dropped 
from the roll by reason of non-payment of dues, loss of correct 
address, etc.* Tliese changes are shown in the accompanying 
table. 

The total membership on Jan. 1, 1909, was 4,241, as com- 
pared with 4,192 on Jan. 1, 1908 — a net gain for the year of 
49 members. 

* Many of these, no doubt, will be reinstated, as has been the case in former 
years. 
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Membership of the American Institute of Mining 
Jan. 1, 1909. 

Honorary 
Members 


Membership Dec. 31, 1907 12 

Gains : By Election 

Change of Status 

Reinstatement 

Re-election 

Losses : By Resignation 

Change of Status 

Dropping 

Death 1 

Total gains 

Total losses . • 1 

Membership Dec. 31, 1908 11 

The list of deaths reported during the year 1908 comprises 
the following names, the figures in parentheses indicating the 
year in which the persons named were elected to membership : 

3Iemhers and Associates . — Ai Arthur Abbott (1895), Peter T. 
Austen (1905), William Beals, .Jr., (1897), Louis W. Bond 
(1906), Edward E. Brown (1881), Edward B. Chester (1890), 
William T Clirao (1906), L. U. Colbath (1887), John T. 
Conner (1900), Sterling B. Cox (1901), George Davey (1891), 
Pat Doyle (1879), Adolf Ekman (1902), Robert J. Forsythe 
(1896), Francis T. Freeland (1885), James B. Gallagher (1900), 
Oliver 8. Garretsoii (1898), T. K. Gue(1889), James D. Hague 
(1903), Frederick 8. Harris (1897), Max Ilebcrlein (1904), 
Albert Helms (1889), Alfred E Jessup (1898), Ral})h T. John- 
son (1902), Tom C. King (1906), Clermont Livingston (1905), 
Jawood Lukens (1884), Hoyt 8. MeConib (1906), John AleCon- 
nell (1903), Donald R. MoVgan (1905), E. G. K. North (1906), 
M. N. 8rinivas Rao(1907), Francis A. Roepper (1903), Edward 
F, Schaefer (1907), Herbert P. 8eale (1901), AVilliam Seaton, 
Jr. (1905), Fred. J. Shaler (1905), Harry L. Shrom(1901), Eg- 
bert Smit (1902), Henry Stern (1901), Charles J. Stefiens (1907), 
Ernst A. Thies (1900), Herbert.N. Tod (1902), Ralph W. Wat- 
son (1890), Hermann Wedding (Hon.), Cabell Whitehead 
(1890), John Wilkes (1883), Cary Wright (1900), William S. 
Yeates (1895). 

Of these, James D. Hague has been made the subject of a 
special Biographical Notice (see Trans. ^ xxxix., frontispiece, 
and pp. 677 to 685). 


Members [Associates ' Totals 


4,018 162 j 4,192 

227 L5 242 

5 5 

1 1 

0 0 

60 6 60 

5 5 

78 I 79 

47 1 , 49 

233 15 248 

185 13 i 199 

4,066 164 I 4,241 
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MEMBERSHIP. 

The following list comprises the names of those persons 
elected as members, who duly ac<!cpted election during the 
year 1909. The marks used to designate the different classes 
of membership arc : Life Member, **; Member,*; Associate 
Member, f- nesny-f.n e.i type signifies Honorary Membership. 


*Roy n. Allen, . 

* William G. Anderson, 
t Johan O W Applejjren, 
^Daniel McP. Armstead, 
*Loiiis Baird, . 

♦Egbert 11 Ballard, 
♦Howland Bancroft, 

♦John Barry, 

Bichard Beck, 

♦Henry T. Beckwith, 
♦Charles N. Bell, 

♦Thomas II Bentley, 
fllaakon A Berg, 

♦James C. Besley, 

♦Kobert M Black, 

♦Fred H. Bostwick, 

♦Adam A. Boyd, 

♦Albert 1 1 Boyd, 

♦Dudley II. Bradlee, Jr., 
♦D. Owen Brooke, 

♦David R C. Brown, 
♦Donald J. Browne, . 
♦Henry Jj Browne, 
♦Ernest F. Burchard, 
♦Herbert T Burls, 

♦Alfred P. Busey, Jr , 
♦John M Cairns, 
t James F. Calbreath, Jr , 
♦Cipriano R. Careaga, 
♦Samuel W. Cohen, 
♦Walter B. Cole, . . 
♦Edwin J. Collins, 
♦Alexander J. F. Crauford, 
♦Erie V. Daveler, . • . 
♦John Deegan, 

♦Frank W. DeWolf, . 
♦Horace C. Dickey, 
♦Edmund S. Dickinson, 
♦Wallace F. Disbrow, 
♦Charles W Dodge, Jr., 
♦Bernhard Draeger, 
♦James Duffin, 

♦Raoul G. Dufourcq, 
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♦Herbert L. Eaton, . 

♦George S. Evans, . 

♦George Fairbaim, 

♦Raff’aele Farina, ' ^ 

♦John R. Finletter, . - 
♦William B. Foote, 

♦William J. For bach, 

♦Carlton E. Fortney, 

*L. H. French, 

♦Jokichi Fujioka, 

♦John T. Fuller, . 
♦Toranosuke Furukawa, 
♦Henry F. E. Gamm, 

♦John W. Gankroger, 

♦John G. G. George, 
♦Frederick C Gilbert, 

♦George H. Glover, Jr., 
♦William E Gordon-Firebrace, 
♦Paul Grammel, 

♦John Greenall, 

♦George G. Greene, 

♦Charles C Gressang, 

♦Charles ir Grill, 

♦Carl E Grimsky, 

♦Raimund T. Guernsey, 
tHarold O. Hammond, 

♦James II. Ilance, 

♦Fred G. Hawley, 

♦Nathaniel Herz, 

♦Frank R. Hewitt, 

♦Edwin Higgins, 

♦Roger R. Hill, 

♦Cleaveland Hilson, 

♦Ole G. Iloaas, 

♦Frederick C. Holmes, 
♦Clarence T. Hopkins, 

♦Richard J Ilorschitz, 

♦John J. Howard, 

♦Ernest Howe, 

♦Edward C. Hugon, 

♦Archabald S Hummel 1, 
♦Frank W. Iredell, 

♦David D Irwin, 

♦Herbert E. Jackman, 

♦Norman L Jenks, 

♦H. Seaver Jones, 

♦Irving S Josephs, 

♦Tatsuzo Kamiyama, 

♦Percy Kenyon, 
tHarold C. Kingsbury, 

♦Harry E. Kirk, 

♦George Kislingbury, 
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♦Howard W. Kitson, . 
♦Warren L. Kluttz, 
♦Leslie M. Kozminsky, 
♦S. Arthur Krom, 
♦Henry M. Lancaster, 
♦Seth S. Langley, . 
♦Bober t G. Lassiter, . 
♦Vaughan M La very, 
♦William A. Laycock, 
♦Charles N. Liiulley, 
♦Harold B Litchman, 
♦James E. Little, 
♦Kobert Livingstone, 
♦Alexander Longwell, 
♦Dorsey A. J^yon, . 
♦Eugene McAulifle, 
♦Samuel W. JMcCallie, 
♦Robert McCart, Jr., 
♦James F. McCaithy, 
♦Atholl F McEwen, 
♦Milton ir McLean, 
♦William B McPherson, 
♦James IJ. ^lacia, 
♦Arthur W. Martin, 
♦Manuel G. Masias, 
fPaul H. Mayer, 
♦Charles Mentzel, 
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♦Frank S Mills, 
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‘^John G. Perry, 
'^William M. Peschel, 
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*Jesse C. Porter, 

Alexandre Pourcel, . . . 

♦John W. Powell, . . 
tBenjamin S. Pray, 

♦Philip P Reece, . 

♦Thomas V. Reeves, . 
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*Rusli J, White, 
*Bernard A. Wilkinson, 
*A. Emory Wishon, . 
♦Albert G. Wolf, 

♦John G. Worth, 
♦Edward T. Wright, 
♦Manji Yoshiraura, 
♦Clinton M. Young, 
♦Richard Ziesing, 
♦Flank P. Zoch, 
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Deaths. 

The following list comprises the nanu‘s of members wliose 
deatlis have been reported to the ISeerelary of th(^ Institute 
during the year IbOO * 


Date of 

Election Name 

Date of I>t cease 

1905. 

♦William Adams, 

December S, 1909. 

1906 

♦♦Robert S Brooks, 

July 6, 1909 

1905 

♦James W Brown, 

. October 2.3, 1909 

1S95. 

♦Raymond B Brown, 

Mandi 30, 1909 

1882. 

*F. G. Bulkley, 

I>ecember 28, 1908. 

1878 

♦♦Cliarles B Dudley, 

December 21, 19.9. 

1888 

♦Richard Eames, Jr , 

December 1 5, 1 909. 

1880 

♦George G Francis, 

^ . 

1871. 

♦♦Persifor Fra/er, 

April 7, 19o9. 

1904. 

♦Edward L Fuller, 

January 29, 1909 

1908 

♦John M. Grice, 

September 15, 1909. 

1896. 

♦Rasmus Hanson, 

Septemboi 28, 1909. 

1903. 

♦Harold H HarvcN, 

. August 24, 1909. 

1888 

♦Alphonse Hennin, 

. Viigust 18, 1908 

1883. 

♦H. August Hnnicki*, 

April 5, 1909. 

1899. 

Algernon K Johnston, 

October 3, 1909 

1876 

♦Jerome Keeley, 

July 4, 1909 

1891. 

♦Emil Krabler 

. Octobc'r 24, 1909 

1878 

♦L. G. Laurcau, 

June 6, 1909 

1903. 

♦Frank A. Luc\, 

June 7, 1909. 

1897. 

♦John E. McCindN , 

December 15, 1908. 

1881. 

♦Charles C Mattes, 

June 8, 1909 

1875 

♦William Metcalf, 

December 5, 1909 

1904. 

♦Stephen C Miller, 

December 8, 1 90S. 

1876. 

tflsrael W Morns, 

. December 18, 1909. 

1896. 

♦John W. Nesmith, 

December 17, 1909. 

1900. 

♦Bertel Peterson, . 

F'ebruary 10, 1909 

1881 

♦Robert Pitcairn, 

July 25, 1909 

1900. 

♦Jasper R Rand, 

. March 30, 1909 

1905. 

♦Davis Richardson, 

. April 5, 1909 

1873. 

♦William H Singer, 

September 4, 1909 

1906. 

♦James Stirling, 

. June 26, 1909. 

1903. 

♦Delos V. A. Williams, 

May 15, 1909. 

1871. 

♦♦Thomas F. Witherbee, 

July 1 1, 1909. 


♦ Member ♦♦ Life Member 

tt Life Associate 
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Proceedings of the Ninety-Sixth Meeting, New Haven, 
Conn., February, igog. 

Local Committees. 

CxENr.BAL Rkckpiion Committkk — Louis Valentine Lirsbori, Chainnan; John 
I>uer SerreUn t/ j Frank L. Ti t^d'iurer , Thoinaa It Bennett, Arthur 

II. Day, Vlton Farrel, Samuel Higgins, Frederick J. Kingsbury, Jr., Jolin K. 
Fuiulei fonl, Henry H. Sargent, Calvert Townlev, -Eli Whitney, Charles h. 
Brooker, Henry Bievver, (leorge T Surface, Edward S Dana, Augustus .J. 
DuBois, P'rank A. (looch, Herbert E Cregory, Louis D. Huntoon, (. harles B. 
Richards, Hoiace L Wells, David Daggett, J Arnold Norcross, William E. 
P^ord, Joseph W. Roe 

Ekteiip viNMT.NfT — L V. Pirssoti, Chairman , C B Richards, H. L. Wells, 
vV J DuBois, Henry B. Sargent, Thomas G Bennett, David Daggett 

I-i'iNANi E — PVunk L Bigelow, Chairman ; Henry B Sargent, Calvert lownley, 
Henry Biewer, Samuel Higgins, Eli Whitney 

IiiroiiMATiON — J I) Irving, Chairman; W E Ford, H. L Wells, L \. 
Pirsson, (reorge T Surface 

Exci’^ii'^ioNs. — L 1) Huntoon, Chan man ; Arthur II Day, Alton Parrel, 
P>ank J. Bigelow, John K. Punderford, H. E (Gregory, Frederick J. Kingsbury, 
Jr , C. P" Brooke r, Joseph W. Hoe, J. Arnold Xorcross 

The first held Tuesday evening, Feb. 23, in Xorth 

Slieffield Hall, was called to order by Loui« \ . Pirssoii, 
Cbairrnan of the Local Committee, who introduced Prof. 
Kussell 11. Cbittcnden, Dean of the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale TJniversity. Professor Cfiiittenden, in behalf of the 
Governing Hoard, felicitated the Institute on its visit to !N^ew 
Haven, and cordially welcomed the members and guests to the 
University and the city. J)r. rfaines Douglas, who presided at 
the Tueiding, responded in hehalt ot the Institute. 

The Secretary annoiiiu*ed that, upon the proposal ot many 
menihers, the unanimous report of the Committee on Member- 
ship, and the unanimous reconimendatioii of the Council, the 
following moTiihors had hecii unanimoiisly elected by the I5oard 
of Directors Honorary Members in the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers : 

Prof. Richard Bech, of Freiberg, Saxony, in recognition of 
his distinguished service to technical literature, and the cordial 
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acknowledgment and co-operation which he has given to 
American investigators in economic geology. 

Emil Schroedter, of Dnsseldorf, Germany, in recognition of 
his distinguished service to metallurgical science and indust ly, 
as Secretary and Director ot the German Society of Iron-Mas- 
ters, and as technical editor of Stahl and Elsen, and also of the 
cordial hosintality and assistance whicli he has so long and so 
often generously rendered to the Institute and its ineinhers 

Bimilarly, the Hoard of Directors unanimously elected James 
'M. 8wank an Honorary Associate of the American Institute of 
Mining Engine(‘rs, in recognition of his long and distinguished 
service as liistorian and statistician of the American iron and 
steel industry 

The following papers were ])resented in oral abstract by the 
authors : 

Conservation ol* Natural Resources, by flames Douglas, Nmv 
York, X. Y. 

The Coal-Fields of the United States, by Marius R. Cami>- 
bell and Edward W. Parker, Wasliington, D. C. (Presented 
by Mr. Parker.) 

The Iron-Ore vSup])ly of the United States, by C. Willard 
Hayes, Washington, D. C. 

The secojid session, hold in the same ])lace on Wednesday 
morning, Feb. 24, was called to order by })ast-i*resident 
Robert IF. Richards, who presided. 

The following })aper, which liad been freely distributed to all 
members and associates, and an extra edition of 1,750 to others 
specially interested in the subject, was called for discussion : 

* A Sea-Level Canal at Panama : A Study of Its Desir- 
ability and Feasibility, by Henry G. Granger, Cartagena, 
Colombia, S. A.^ 

In the a])seneo of the authors, written discussions were pre- 
sented in oral abstract by the Secretary from the following 
participants: Gustav Schwab, New York, X. Y. ; dohn C. 
Oakes, Galveston, Tex.; A. Woodrotfe Manton, New York, 
X. Y. This paper was also discussed orally by W. L. Saunders, 

* Distributed in printed form. 

' Bulletin No 25, January, 1909, pp 1 to o7. Not included in this volume, at 
the request of the author. 
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New York, N. Y. ; Charles Whiting Baker, New York, N. Y. ; 
J. D. Evans, Lowell, Mass.; and Mr. Granger.^ 

TJie third session, held at the same place Wednesday after- 
noon, Eel). 24, was called to order hy past-President Robert 
H. Richards, who presided. 

Tlie following paper was presented in oral abstract by the 
author : 

Tiic Mini ng-Course at the Sheffield Scientific School, It ale 
Universit 3 ', by John I). Irving, New Haven, Conn.* (J)iscu8- 
sion orally ]»y James F. Kemp, New York, N. Y. ; R. W^. Ray- 
mond, New York, N. Y. ; Howard Kckfeldfc, So. Bethlehem, 
Pa.; A. J. Hoskin, Denver, Colo. ; and II. O. Ilofnian, Boston, 
Mass.'*) 

Tlie following pajjcr, illustrated by lantern-views, was pre- 
sented in oral abstract by the author: 

The Hammond Mining and Metallurgical Lalxiratorj' of 
the Sheffield Seientihe School, Yale [Tniversity, by Louis D. 
Iluntoon, New Haven, C\')nn. 

The following pajjer, illustrated by lantern-views, was pre- 
siuited in oral abstract by Professor Roe : 

Graphic Solution of Kuttcr^s Formula, by L. L Hewes 
and Joseph W. Roe, New Haven, Conn. 

Discussion (additional) of the ])ai)er of Mr. Granger, A Sea- 
Level Canal at Panama, by Henry G. Granger, Cartagena, 
Colombia, S. A.“ 

The fourth session, held at the same place W^ednesday ev^en- 
ing, was called to order by past-President Robert H. Richards, 
who presided. 

The following papers, illustrate<l by lantern-views, were pre- 
sented in oral abstract by the authors : 

* Driving Headings in Rock-Tunnels, by William L. Saun- 
ders, New York, N. Y. 

* Vanadium-Deposits in Peru, by D. Foster Hewott, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. (Diseiissioii by James F. Kemp, New York, N. ^ ., 
and A. A. Blow,* New York, N. Y.) 

* distributed in printed form. 

2 Bulletin No. 31, July, 1909, pp. 623 to 666 Not included in this volume 
Not furnished for publication 
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The fifth and final session, held at the same place Thur-^day 
morning, Feb. 25 , was called lo order by Vice-President W. L. 
Saunders, who presided. 

Til the absence of the author, the following paper, accom- 
panied by lantern-views, was ])resented in oral abstract by 
Edward W. Parker : 

Coal-Mines and Plant of the Stag Canon Fuel (lo., by J<>. E. 
Sheridan, Silver City, N. M. 

In addition to those papers marked with an asterisk (*), al- 
ready mentioned, tlie following papers were distributed : 

The Mineral Wealth of America, b}’ li. W. Paymond 
and W. R. Ingalls, New York, N. Y.^ 

* Tlydranlic Dredging for Gold-Bearing Gravels, b\ Henry 
G. Granger, (hirtagena, Colombia, S. A 

* Blast-Pressure at the Tuyeres and Inside the Furnace, 
by R. H. Sweetser, Columbus, Ohio. 

* Pressure-Fans vs. Exbanst-Fans, by Audley H. Slow, 

urx, W. Ya. 

* Discussion of the paper of J. J. Rutledge, The Clinton 
Iron-Ore Deposits in Stone Valley, Huntingdon County, T^a , 
by William Kelly, Vulean, Mich., and H. S. Chamberlain, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

* Biographical Notice of James Duncan Hague, by R. W. 
Ra wnond, New York, N. Y."’ 

* Discussion of the paper of George B. Lee, The (^)rror>ion 
of Water-Jackets of (\)pper Blast-Furnaces, by J. A. Thomson, 
Pullman, Wash.® 

* Discussion of the paper of William H. Shockley, The 
Bogoslovsk aMining Estate, by H. W. Mussen, Collingwood, 
Ont., Canada." 

* Discussion of the paper of Dr. R. W. Raxmond. Dij) and 
Pitch, by H. D. Smyth, Cambridge, Mass.^ 

* Discussion of the ])aper of H. M. Chance, A New Theory 
of the Genesis of Brown Hematite-Ores; and a New Source 
of Sulphur Supply, by Charles Catlett, Staunton, Va.*^ 

* Distributed in printed form 

* BuUelm No 27, March, 1909, pp 249 to 204. Not included in this volume 

® Trans. ^ xxxix , frontispiece, and pp 677 to OSo. 

6 i6W., pp. 815 to 817. f Ibid., pp 897 to H98. 

8 Jbid., pp. 916 to 916 9 Ibid , pp. 916 to 920. 
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* Discussion of the paper of Frank Firmstone, An Unusual 
Blast-Furnace Product; and Nickel in Some Virginia Iron- 
Ores, by John J. Porter, Cincinnati, Ohio.^^ 

The following papers in manuscript form were available for 
consultation by members desiring discussion : 

The American Institute of Mining Engineers and the Con- 
servation of Mineral Resources, by John Birkinbine, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A Reliable Steel Rail and IFow to Make It, by James E. 
York, Now York, N. Y. 

Pan- Amalgamation : an Instructive Laboratory-Experiment, 
by If. O. Ilofman and C. R. Hayward, Boston, Mass. 

The Residual Brown Iron-Ores of Cuba, by C. M. Weld, 
New York, N. Y. 

l)evelo})nient in the Size and ISha].»c of Blast-Furnaces in the 
Lehigh Valley, as shown ])y the Furnaces at the Glendon Iron 
Works, by Frank Firmstone, Easton, Pa. 

The Ijuws of Fissures, by Blarney Stevens, Seattle, Wash. 

Kentucky Fluorspar, and Its Value to the Iron and Steel 
Industries, by F. Julius Fobs, Lexington, Ky. 

The Concentration of Silv'er-Lead Ores at the Works of 
Block 10 Co., Broken Hill, N S. W., Australia, by V. T. Stan- 
ley Low, Broken Hill, Australia.” 

The Treatment of Slime on Vanners, by Rudolf Gahl, 
Morenci, Ariz. 

Metal -Losses in Copper-Slags, by Lewis T. Wright, San 
Francis(*o, Cal. 

Biographical Notice of Herman Wedding, by Emil Schroed- 
ter, Dusseldorf, Germany. (Translation by Dr. R. W. Ray- 
mond.) 

Discussion of the paper of John Hays Hammond, Profes- 
sional Ethics, by Henry Louis, Newcastle, England. 

Discussion of the paper of Carl Scholz, Effect of Humidity' 
on Mine-Explosions, by Howard N. Eavenson, Gary, W. Va., 
and A. T. Shurick, Washoe, Mont. 

* Distributed in printed form. 

Tram , xxxix., p. 921. 

Bulletin No. 33, September, 1909, pp. 703 to 793, and in more extensive form 
in i\m Arntralian Mining Standard, Mar. 31, Apr. 7, 14, and 21, 1909. Not in- 
cluded in this volume. 
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Discussion of the paper of Albert F. J. Bordeaux, The SilviT- 
Mines of Mexico, by Alfred II. Bromly, Mexico City, Mexieo, 
and Albert F. J. Bordeaux, Thoiion los Bains, France. 

Discussion (additional) of the paper of Henry U. Granger, 
A Sea-Level Canal at Panama, by L. M. ITaupt, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; R. R. Hancock, New York, N. T.; II. L. Mill ner, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Frncst Howe, Newport, R. I. 

The following paj>er was read by title for future publication . 
A Rational Basis for the Conservation of Mineral Resourci^s, 
by Joseph A. Holmes, Washington, 1). C."'" 

Excursions and Entertainments. 

An account of the visits and entertainments of the Ni‘W 
Haven meeting of the Institute, and the excursions to Ansonia 
and Bridgeport, pre]>ared through the courtesy of Prof. Louis 
]). Iluntoon, of the Local Committee, was printed in Bullrf}n 

No. 28, April, 1909, pp. 430 to 480. 

IJsl of Mernhers avd Gnesis Reghtercd (ft AV?r Haven or 
Atlendnnj the Eotcur.^^onn to A7\so}tia and Bridijc'pori. 
(Doubtless incoini)lete ) 

Ailing, ,T. W , New Haven, (’onn. (’ogswell, W B , Syracuse, X V. 

Baker, OharleaWhiting, New Yoik, N Y Cogswell, Mrs W. B , Syracuse, N Y. 
Bancroft, Howland, Washington, D. C (’raw ford, W. II , Nashville, Tenn 
Bamum, G S., New Haven, (\mn Daggett, David, New Ha\en, Gouii 

Bassett, W. H , Torrington, G-onn Dana, H. T., New York, N Y 

Benham, F. N., Bridgeport, Gonn. l^ay> A IT , New Haven, Gonii 

Benham, Mrs F.N , Bridgeport, Gunn ' Day, David T , ^Vashington, D C' 
Benham, F , Jr,, Bridgeport, Gonn | Douglas, James, New York, N Y 

Bennett, T. G , New Haven, ('onn. Du Bois, A ,T , New Haven, Gonn. 

Bennett, Mrs T G , New Haven, Conn j Du Bois, H W , Philadelphia, Pa 
Bigelow, F L., New Haven, Gonn I Dwight, Theodore, New Yoik, N. Y 

Blaokwell, A S , Mandalay, Burma ; Fckfeldt, IT , So. Bethlehem, Pa 
Blow, A A., New York, N Y Kmmons, S F , Washington, D G. 

Blow, Geoige, New York, N Y. i English, Mrs B. K., New Haven, Gonn. 

Brewer, Henry, New Haven, (>onn English, Jl. F , New Haven, Conn 

Brewster, F F , New Haven, Conn ^ English, James, New Haven, Conn. 
Bristol, E S , New Haven, (^onn English, E H , New Haven, Gonn. 

Brooker, C. F., New Haven, Conn. Evans, J D, Lowell, Mass 

Brown, R W., New York, N. Y Farrel, Alton, New Haven, Conn 

Biishnell, W. G, New Haven, Conn Forbes, K K , New York, N Y 
Chapman, George, New Haven, Conn Ford, W. E , New Haven, Gonn 

Chittenden, R. H. , New Haven, Conn Ford, J M., New Haven, Gonn 
Clements, J. Morgan, New York, N. Y. George, J. G , Watertown, N Y. 

“ Bulletin 'So. 31, July, 1909, pp. 623 to 666. Not included in this volume. 
Ideniy No. 29, May, 1909, pp. 469 to 47u. Not included in this volume. 
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Godley, G. M( M., New York, N. Y. 
Gooch, F. A , \ew Haven, Conn. 
Granger, A. O , New York, N Y 
Granger, H (i , New York, N. Y. 
Grant, C. M., New York, N. Y. 
Graton, Louis ( ' , Washington, D. C 
Gregory, II. K , New Haven, Conn 
Ilansoll, N V., New York, N. Y. 
Hayes, C. Willard, Washington, 1>. C. 
Herz, N., Ne>v Haven, ("onn. 

Hewctt, JX Foster, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Higgins, Samuel, New Haven, Conn 
Hofman, H O , Jioston, Mass 
Holm, J. D , Stillwater, Minn. 

Hooker, T , New Haven, Conn. 

Hoskin, A. J , Golden, Colo 
Hotchkiss, Henry, New Haven, Conn 
Hotchkiss, Stuart, New Haven, Conn 
Howe, Ernest, Newport, R I. 

Howes, D W., Stone Ridge, N. Y. 
Huntoon, !.(. I) , New Haven, Conn. 
Huntoon, Mrs LI), New Haven, Conn 
Hutchinson, E S , Newton, Pa. 

Ingalls W R , New York, N. Y 
Ingalls, Mrs W. R , New York, N. Y 
Irving, J. 1) , New Haven, Conn 
Irving, Miss, New Haven, Conn 
Irwin, I) D , Boston, Mass 
Kemj), James F , New York, N, Y. 
King, R P. , Atlanta, (hi. 

Kingsbury, F J , Jr., New Haven, Conn. 
Kissam, W A , Manila, P I. 

Lane, J S , Biooklyn, N Y. 

Leckie, R ( r , Sudbury, Can 
Ledoux, Albeit R , New York, N Y 
LeFevre, S , Miiie\ille, N. Y 
LeAVald, E A , Tannersville, N Y 
Lindgren, W , Washington, D. C. 
I^iudon, A , Norwalk, ('onii 
Lynn, Thomas, New Haven, Conn 
McKenna, Chailes F , New York, N Y 
Maignen, P. S., Philadelphia, Pa 
Matchain, C. A., Allentown, Pa 
Matcham, Mrs. (^. A., Allentown, Pa 
Matchain, Miss Dorothy, Allentown, Pa. 
Matlack, E V., St Louis, jMo 
M atlack, Mrs. E. V., St. Louis, Mo 
Miller, J. W., New York, N. Y. 

Morse, B. K , New York, N, Y. 
Norcross, J. Arnold, New Haven, Conn. 


Norris, R. V , Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Ormrod, George, Emaus, Pa. 

Ormrod, J D., Emaus, Pa. 

Orrok, G. A., New York, N. Y. 

Otis, T. E , New York, N. Y 
Paine, T Ward, New Haven, Conn 
Parker, Edward W , Washington, D. C. 
Parsons, L A , New York, N. Y. 
Pirsson, L V., New Haven, (‘onn. 
Pirsbon, Mrs L. V., New Haven, Conn. 
I Pitman, S. M , Providence, R. I 
j Ihtnian, Mrs S. M , Providence, R. I 
Piinderford, J K., New Haven, ('onn 
Raymond, Dr R W., New York, N Y. 
Richards, C B., New Haven, Conn. 
Richards, Robert II., Boston, Mass 
Ridgway, Robert, Poughkeepsie, N Y 
I Roe, .T. W., New Haven, (’onn. 

Root, Edward, New Haven, Conn 
Sanborn, James F., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

' Sargent, II B , New Haven, Conn 
, Saunders, W. L , New York, N Y. 
Saunders, Miss, New York, N. Y 
' Shipp, E .M , Newburgh, N Y 
Smith, II D., San Francisco, C'al. 
Spalding, W A , New Haven, Conn 
Sterrett, Douglas B , Washington, D. V. 
Stock, H H , Scranton, Pa 
■ Storrs, L S , Springfield, Mass 
I Strut hers, Dr. Joseph, New York, N Y. 
Surface, G T., New Haven, Conn 
I Tliompson, C D , Ilonesdale, Pa 
, Thompson, S F , Jerikintown, Pa. 
Toirey, TI G., New York, N Y. 

. Torrey, Mrs H G , New York, N. Y. 

! Townley, Calvert, New Haven, ('onn. 

I Trowbridge, R , New Haven, Conn. 

' Wagner, H G., New Haven, Conn 
, Wallace, Thomas, New Haven, C\mn. 

' Watson, C< B , Parkersburg, W Va 
' Wells, H L , New Haven, Conn 
Wells, Mrs II T.., New Haven, Conn 
, Whitney, Eli, New Haven, Conn, 
j Wiley, ('harles, New York, N. Y. 

I Wiley, William H , New York, N. Y 
I Woodbury, F. C , Milwaukee, Wis 
I York, James E , New York, N Y. 
i York, Mis James E , New York, N Y. 
York, S A., New Haven, Conn. 
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Proceedings of the Ninety-Seventh Meeting, Spokane, 
Wash., September, 1909. 

com:mitteEvS 

Butte, IMont. — Charles \V (Too<hile, C^hannrmH / B II Diiiishee, Benjaiiiiii B 
Thayer, John Gillie, William Scallon, C F. Kelly, H. A Gallway, vV.C Carson, 
A. II. Wethey, John C Adams, G-car Kohn. 

Anaconda, Mont — E P Mathewson, Chairman, William Wraith, J. C. Guin- 
ness 

CiECR d’Alene Pjstkk’T, Idviio — Roy II ('larke, Chainnun ; Frederick Biir- 
bidge, Stanley Easton, J F. McCaithy, II. E. Day, J V. Richards, D. L. Hunt- 
ington, J. B. Fisken 

Spokane, Wash — E. J. Roberts, Chau man; L K. Armstrong, Seciefan/ ; 
Cdiarles I* Robbins, C M. Fassett, J. C Ralston, J. C Haas, J V. Richaids, 
Roy H Clarke, W C. Miller, R Maisli, J. M. Porter Also, Western Branch 
of the Canadian Mining Institute, Thomas Kiddie, (Viduman , Jacobs, Sene- 
taiy, W. Fleet Robertson. 

Seattee, Wash — Frank A Hill, Chairman, C’hc'ter F. Lee, Secietaiy; AIil- 
nor Roberta, M K Rodgers, C’ M Lei\is 

Tacoma, Wash — John H Williams, Chauinau , (' R Claghorn, Henry 
Hewitt, Jr., Charles A Foster, F W. Clark, Jhiger Tavlor, John N. Pott 

Salt Lake City, Utah — Duncan MaeVichie, (Vianman, R II. Bradford, J. 
M Callow, Ellsworth Daggett, IC Tii Nelson, K 8 Oliver, R P'orrester, C' C. 
Crimson, H R P^llis, Samuel Xewboiise. 

Bingham, ITtah — I) C Jaekling, L Hanehett, .1. (' Dick, C H Doolittle, 
R. C^. Geiiimell, L. S. Cate^-, E P. Jennings, M. M. Johnson, Samuel Newhouse, 
R Forrester, G. Lavagnino, C W Saxmaii, B P" Tibby, E A. Wall, Thomas 
Weir, J. B Risque, C E Allen, (i W. Metcalf, S R Wood bridge 

Garfieed, Utah — A J. Betties, L Hanehett, F G Janney, D. C. Jack- 
ling, Samuel Newhouse, R P'orrester, C. W. Whitley, P B Tracy, R C. Geru- 
mell 

BtNGHAM Junction and Murray, Ftah.—C. W Whitley, George W. ITeintz, 
P. PI. Barbour. 

Park City, Utah.— George I) Blood, E W. Durfee, F. W. Sherman, F. T. 
Williams. 

Tintic District, Utah — P. J Donohue, J. H. McChrystal, I. N Dunyon, J, 
C. McChrystal, G. W. Kiter, Ck)l C E Loose, C E Allen 

Pueblo, Colo.— J. B. McKennan, F. E. Parks, H A Deuel, F. Guiterman, 
George A. Marsh, B. Hogarty, C R. Rose, A Stock 

The first session, held Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 28, 1909, in 
the beautiful Convention Rail of Masonic Temple, was (tailed 
to order by Mr. E. J. Roberts, Chairman of the Sijokane Local 
Committee, who introduced Mr. J. C. Ralston, City Engineer, 
representing the Mayor of Spokane and the Spokane Chamber 
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of Cominerce. Mr. Tialston extended to tlie members and 
quests of the Institute a cordial welcome to the city of Spo- 
kane. 

Mr. llalston’s address was acknowledged by President David 
W. Priinton, and responded to by the Secretary, Dr. K. W. Ray- 
mond. 

The following paper Avas presented in oral abstract by the 
author : 

* Modern Progress in Mining and AP I. ill m iiy in the Western 
[Jnited States, by David W. Brunion, Denver, Colo. 

This paper was discussed by W. S. Ayres, Hazleton, Pa. 
(coal-recovery) ; Prof. AVilliam Xent, Sandusky, O. (debt of 
mining engineering to the mechanical engineer) ; Charles Cat- 
lett, Staunton, Va. (cost-keeping and etHciency-records) ; Dr. 
AV.O. Snelling,P3'*-bMi:.I^a.(exi)losives); Charles W. Goodale, 
Butte, Mont, (dust-recovery): Ernest Levy, Rossland, B. C. 
(replacement-mining); W. L. Saunders, Xew York, N. Y- (air- 
com^iression). 

The second session of the Institute, held at the same place, 
Tuesda}" cNoning, Sept. 28, was called to order by I^resident 
Brunton. 

The following papers wore presented in oral abstract by the 
authors : 

Discussion (continued) of Mr. Bruntoirs paper. Modern Prog- 
i*ess in Mining and Metallurgy in tlic AV ester n I'nited States, 
by Thomas Kiddie, Northi>ort, AYash. (fume-condensation). 

" * Modern IVactice of Ore-Sampling, by David AY. Brunton, 
Denver, Colo. 

In the absence of the author, the Secretary presented in oral 
abstract the following pai)er : 

* Dust-Explosions in Coal-Mines, by Franklin Bache, Fort 
Smith, Ark. Discussed by Dr. R. AY. Raymond. 

The following paj)er was presented in oral abstract by the 

author : 

Causes of Variation in Ore-Sinn|‘liiiL!. by Thomas Kiddie, 
JSTorthport, AYash. ‘ 

* Distributed in printed form. 

' Quarterly Bulletin aj the Canadian Mining ImUivte, No. 8, pp. 47 to 66 (Dec., 
1909). Not included in this volume. 
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Under a mutual agreement between the Councils of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers and the Western 
Branch of the Canadian Mining Institute, it was decided to 
hold a joint session of both Institutes during the meeting at 
Spokane. This agreement also provided that each of the two 
societies should be free to })ublish such papers and discussions, 
presented at this session, as it should deem desirable, and accord- 
ingly the text of the [)aper8 presented by the Western Branch 
of tlie Canadian Mining Institute will be found either in this 
volume, or in the Journal of the Cauadiayi Minmif Institute. 

The third and concluding session of the Institute was selected 
as best suited for the joint meeting. 

This session, lield at the same place, Wednesday morning. 
Sept. 29, was presided over by President Brunton, of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers, and President Kiddie, of the 
Western Branch of the Canadian Mining Institute. 

The following papers were presented in oral abstract by the 
authors : 

* The liable Hydraulic Elevator, by J. McI). Porter, Spokane, 
Wash. 

The Conservation of Coal in the United States, by E. W. 
Parker, Washington, D. C. Discussed hy Dr. II. W. Tlaymond,^ 
New York, N. Y., and Prof. William Kent,^ Sandusky, Ohio. 

Coal-Mining in Southeastern British Columbia and in Al- 
berta, by E. Jacobs, Victoria, B. C.- 

In the absence of the autlior, the follow ing paper was pre- 
sented in oral abstract by Mr. Jacobs: 

The Galt Coal-Field, Lethbridge, Alberta, by W. D. L. 
Ilardie, Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada. Discussed by W. S. 
Ayres, Hazleton, Pa. (Galt and Bankhead coal-tields)“ ; Milnor 
Roberts, Seattle, Wash. (Nicola coal-region); Win. Fleet Rob- 
ertson, Victoria, B. C. (North Vancouver Island and Queen 
Charlotte Island fields)^; Charles Catlett, Staunton, Va. (coal- 
prices)^; Frederick Ketfer, Greenwood, B. C. (coal- and coke- 
prices at furnaces)“; and Thomas Kiddie, Northport, Wash, 
(general).^ 

In addition to the pa])er8 already noted, the following were 
read by title for future X)ublication : 

* Distributed in printed form. ^ Not furnished for publication 
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* The Formation and Enrichment of Ore-Bearing Veins, by 
George J. Bancroft, Denver, Colo, (supplementary paper). 

* ISTeed of Instrumental Surveying in Practical Geology, by 
Benjamin Smith Lyman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* The Assay and Valuation of Gold Bullion, by Frederic P. 
Dewey, Washington, D. C. 

The Cyaniding of Silver-Ores in Mexico, by Albert F. J. 
Bordeaux, Thonon les Bains, France. 

* The Ventilating-System of the Comstock Mines, I^^evada, 
by George J. Young, Reno, Nev.® 

An Adjustable Pyrometer-Stand, by L. W. Bahney, Palo 
Alto, Cal. 

Glass Mine-Models, by Edmund D. North, Tonopah, Nev. 

* Postscript to paper, The Behavior of Calcium Sulphate at 
Elevated Temperatures with Some Fluxes, by II. O. Ilofman 
and W. Mostowitsch, Boston, Mass. 

Cyaniding Slime, by Mark R. Lamb, Milwaukee, Wis. 

* Influence of Ingot-Size on the Degree of Segregation in 
Steel Ingots, by Henry M. Howe, New York, N. Y. 

Preparing and Recording Samples for Use in Technical As- 
say-Laboratories, by Louis D. Huntoon, New Haven, Conn. 

The Geology, Mining, and Preparation of Barite in Wash- 
ington County, Missouri, by A. A. Steel, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Discussion of the paper of Charles R. Keyes, Genesis of the 
Lake Valley, New Mexico, Silver-Deposits, by William M. Cour- 
tis, Detroit, Mich., and Bernard MacDonald, Guanajuato, Mex. 

Discussion of the paper of Henry M. Howe, Piping and 
Segregation in Steel Ingots, by P. II. Dudley, New York, N. Y, 

Discussion of the })a 2 )er of Charles R. Keyes, Ozark Lead- 
and Zinc-De})Osit8 ; Their Genesis, Localization, and Migration, 
by E. R. Buckley, Flat River, Mo. 

Discussion of the paper of D. F. Ilewett, Vanadium-Deposits 
in Peru, by James F Kemp, New York, N. Y. 

Discussion of the paper of Ilofman and Hayward, Pan-Amal- 
gamation ; an Instructive Laboratory-Ex})erinient, by E. A. H. 
Tays, San Bias, Sinaloa, Mexico. 

* The Influence of Bismuth on Wire-Bar Copper, by H. N. 
Lawric, Portland, Ore. 

* I>i8tributed in \)iinted form 

® Not finally approved by author in time to include in this volume 
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Tl.e Baronu-trio ami ToIuiK>raf .ii<- tVaulitioiiH at th- Timo of 
Dnst-Kxi.losious in the AiMmliulxf" 
iiakoo, ^Villianl^on, W. Va. 

Inttm-m-o of Toi.-Lu.sr on llu' of tl.c Pii-o in St. .■! Inj^ots, 

by II. M. Ihn\<‘, Now Y.nk. N. V. 

" Tlio Ijitnit of Fnol-Koon(>ni_\ in tlio Iron I llai-t-Kiirnaco, by 
N. M Laniiilon, Manoolona, Miob. 

* Borax-1 )oiK.^itfi in tbo rnitcl Stato-, by ^'llarlo^ Iv lC.->o8, 

'I>es Moinos, loNva 

'^Condition-, and ot Minintr at tlin I^iadcii ('oi.jur 

^IiiK‘8, 1>N illitini I>radi*n, Ni*\\ ^ NT. ^ . 

Review of Modern (\\ani<U* l’r«utieein the I nittal Mate" and 
Mexico, 1)\ S F. Slian, Li>S' Ang^i*K*^, ( al.‘ 

The Xieola Va]le\ (\>al-Fiehl, Hnti."h (\>hnnhia, l'\ ^NFiinor 
I{ol)ert^, Seattli’, M a^^h. 

A Xeu Se[)*irator tor the Removal of Slate from ('o.d, h\ W . 
S Ayreh, Hazleton, Fa 


K\<'i*in"ioxs AXi) Enter I \ixmi:n j." 

An elah()rately-illu"trated debeription of tlie trip thiou<rhthe 
Vellowt^tone Park and the exeiir-^ions to Butte, Anaconda, and 
the Ccpur (FAleiie district, and tin* "nh^e<plent c‘Xcuisions to 
Seattle, Tacoma, i’ortland and tin* I )alle'< of the ( Vdnmhia, S«ilt 
Lake City, Bingliam C'afion, (-ilenwood Spnni^'^, and tiirone:h 
the Royal Gortre to Fueldo and Golurado SpnntT", wa" j»rintcMl 
in Hidleim Xo. OH, I)ecemhc*r, p]> ItMiT) to 11 IS. 


of JMf'niher^ and (Jurats (fohstitatuaf (fo Sjnrtaf Kn ar'^ont 

part*!. 


Ayres, W , Ilazltton, I*.i 
\_N res, Mis AV S, JIa/K*tnn l\i 
Eellin^^cr, \ , Sm.u , N Y 

IiostWlck, F II , DilOt'l, ( oln 
Bostwitk, Mrs F JI , I)en\cr ( 
Biooke, I> Owen, PiiifFIxirci, Pa 
Iir<>(»ke, Mrs I) Owen, Hi i(lsl>f)i o, Pa 
Brunttin, I> \V , Denver, ( tilo 
(’ailett. < liailt- Staunton, Va 
(’haiiilier lam JI S,< liattaiion^n, iin 
rhaniliei lain, Mrs ( luittanootra, I’enn 

* I>istnbnte<l in punted Inrin 

^ IhiUefin St) ai, Jiil\ Poa^ pp ",<0 


]>ou;^liei t V, .1 \\ , Steelton, Pa 

I>ont*las, M 1 S 8 , .1 J., , Br«l<»kI^n, N 

I riis. Ml-.*. \nna, Philadelpliia, l*a 

< »len<l< nninj;, Miss ,1 \ , New Yoi k, N Y. 

< rre»*nfiel<i, T P» , I/iruloij, I 
Ilaninelnn, \itlnn, Plniadi Ipln.i, P,i 
Ilarnnj'ti.n, Miss Iltdeti, Plula , Pa 
Harr n»;.^ton, M II , Pliiiadcdpliia Pa 
JIarrin; 4 t- n, Mis M II . Plnla , Pa 
IIntfhmst»n, F s , Newtown. Pa 
IlntidiiiisMT), Mis 1* 's ^ Newtown, Pa 

l<» tiia Not IIH hided m tills \(ihlliie 
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T. 1)., Hii/.lcton, Pa 
Kaiula, Keiji, Tok^o, Japan 
Wni , Vultan, Mit'h 
Mrs Win, \"ul(an, Midi. 

Koni, Wrn , Sandusky, Oliio 
Kent, Mrs Win., Sandusky, Ohio 
Paw ton, A. H , NVw York' N Y 
IJIIn John, Lainhert vilh*, N J. 

Mis Jolin, Lainhertville, N J 
Pill\, Urn., Lainhertville, N J. 

Met K iy, (‘harles, Ihnniii^liain, Ala 
M.n hailand, Mrs. h' L, J)en\er, (’olo 
Milthcdl, VV’ S , Ilaileybuiy, Ont., < an 
Mit( hell, Mrs W. S , 1 laileyhiiry, (’an 
Nesmith, J. W , Denver, (.olo 
Nesmith, Mrs J W , J)envei, Colo 
P.iilsei, hk W , Washington, D (_’ 

Pen V, J (L, Denver, Colo 
Periy, xMih J (I . Denver, (’olo 
Pilliiif', Hoss, Phnadelpliia, Pa 
Pillin^», W S , Philadeliihia, }*a 


Pillinfif, Mrs W S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pilling?, Miss M. B , Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pinkney, If. II., Macdonald, W. Va 
Pitkin, S. 11 , (Cleveland, Ohio 
Raymond, Dr K W , New York, N Y. 
Saumlers, Mis*« Emily, Pliiladelphia, Pa 
Saunders, Mi^s Jean, New \'ork, N Y. 
Sauialers, Miss Louise, New York, N. Y 
Saunders, Mr-» W B, Philailelpliia, Pa 
Saunders, W L , New' York, N Y. 
Saunders, W L , Jr , Philadelphia, Vd 
Shuiick, A T , Washf>e, Mont 
Smith, Mrs T B , Birdshoro, Pa 
Snelling, Dr W O , Pittsburg', Pa 
Stei^jjer, tieor^^e, Washington, I) (’ 
Stiutlu rs. Dr Joseph, New' Yoik, N Y 
\ aiighan, A K , New York. N Y. 
Vaughan, Mis A E , New' York, N Y. 
Wellman, S T., Cleveland, Ohio 
Weis-s, (' R , Philadelphia, Pa 


/yos/ o/’ Memher.'b and Guests tn AtleudaiK e at Spokane 
and Other (\t(es Vtsded, 

( Doubtless 


Adaii, .James B., Seattle, Wash 
Adair, Mis James B , Seattle, Wash 
Adair, Miss Minor O , Seattle, Wash 
Adams, Mrs J C , Butte, Mont. 
Adams, M A., Seattle, Wash 
Adams, Win II , Seattle, Wash 
Adams, Wni II , Jr , Seattle, Wash 
-\dams, John (’ , Butte, Mont 
Allen, C. E, Bingham, I’tah 
Andei*sun, James, Seattle, Wash 
Armstead, Mrs D M , Butte, Mont 
Armstrong, L K , Spokane, Wash 
Austin, Leonanl S , Salt I.ake, Ctah 
Austin, W Lawienee, Ri \ ei*side, (al 
Au/aas, Tuienne R , Seattle, Wash 
Baiboui, P E, Murray, Ctah 
Beiinette, Nelson, Taeoma, Wa-^h 
Betties, A J , (lartield, I'"tah 
Blair, A F , Seattle, Wash 
Blood, Oeorge 1) , Park Cit\, Ctah 
Bogaidus, (’ E , Seattle, Wash 
Boykin, James (’ , Seattle, Wash 
Bradford, R II , Salt LakeCit\, l^tah 
Burbidge, Fied’k, Siher King, hlaho 
C’aetani, OelascMo, Wardnei, Idaho 
Caldw'ell, F. M., Seattle, Wash. 


incomplete ) 

(’allow', J ]\r , Salt Lake C ity, Ctah 
('ambler, A , Pueblo, ( olo 
(.’arroll, Eugene, Butte, Mont. 

Carroll, Mrs Eugene, Butte, Mont 
Carson, A (' , Butte, Mont 
(’ates, L S , Bingham, Ctah 
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As a first step, we should take stock of our reserves and study 
our methods of production. This is peculiarly true of coal, 
because of the intimate relations of fuel-supply and industrial 
supremacy, the speed with which our coal-fields are being 
exploited, and «the large waste attending the mining and utili- 
zation of coal. In lOOd, according to the U. S. Geological 
Survey, the value of the total mineral production of the 
United States was f 1,902,517, 5b5, of which $513,079,809 was 
derived from the coal-mines. In 1907, notwithstanding the 
unfavorable industrial conditions of the second half of that 
year, the coal-output of the country was 480,450,042 tons, 
valued at $614,831,540. It is impossihle to determine exactly 
the waste of (*oal attending this ])roduetion ; but it is perha]>s 
apj)roximately accurate to say that, for each ton mined and 
marketed, another ton was lost in the ]>ro(*esses of handling 
and ]>reparation, or abandoned underground. Engineers know 
that the waste in burning the coal was even greater. In short, 
only a very small proportion ol’ the energy residing in our coal- 
beds is utilized under present conditions. 

Any effort to remedy these conditions must 1>(‘ based upon 
careful studies and much ex}>erimc‘ntal work. The I S Geo- 
logical Survey has taken the lead, so far as relati's to the 
national coal-reserves; but no single organization can hope to 
do all the work, and the individual States must be i)re])ared to 
take part in it. In Illinois a beginning has already been made. 
Through the Engineering Ex})eriment Station ol’ the University 
of Illinois and the Illinois State Geological Survey, various 
problems relating to the occurrence, production, and utilization 
of Illinois coals are being studied. In the ])a]>ers wliicli follow, 
some ol’ the results of these investigations are given, sii])ple- 
mented by discussions of certain phases of the subject b^^ 
Messrs Rice and Bement, engineers especially familiar, through 
])rivatc ])ractice, with the particular (juestions involved. 

Illinois lias a large interest in ev<‘r^ thing relating to coal. 
Though far behind Pennsylvania in present ])roduction, it ranks 
second among the States, with an output in 1907 of 51,317,146 
tdns, valued at $54,687,382. In the amount of its coal-reserves 
it undoubtedly outranks any Eastern or Central State, and its 
geographic position adds im])ortanc(‘ to the fact. 

ItUhois Coal as a Type , — The character and composition of 
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Illinois coals has been discussed in some detail by I^rof. 8. W. 
Parr,' who has especially pointed out the inert character of a 
large amount of the volatile matter present. Table I. is an 
average analysis based on 24 analyses, or averages of analyses, 
of face-samples, made by tiie Illinois State Gel^logica? Survey. 
The individual analyses have been weighted in jiroportion to 
the production of the various counties, and all the ligures are 
based on the coal as received, including mine-moisture and 
occluded gas. Detailed analyses are given on later pages. 

Taui.e T. — AveroiH' A nahjsis of JUntoLs Coal. 

Fixed (‘alonlie 

Moisture* Volatile (’aition \sli Sulphur Capanlv 

I’ei (Viif IVr (Jeiit Fei Cent iVr <.'<*nl I’er('ent atu 

12 ()U 35 <h> -1132 1(151 3 22 11,040 

Sepal ately determined. 

Talde Tl. gives the composition of commercial deliveries in 
(Chicago from a number of re]>resentative Illinois mines com- 
pared with face-sami>les. The figures of lump, mine-run and 
s(*reeuings represent in each case the average of a large ton- 
nage, as actually delivered and sampled b}' the Fuel Engineer- 
ing Co. For comi)arison, analyses oj’ face-samples from the 
same mines are included in the table. 

Taijle it. — Arertufc Compo'^iUon of IfHauts Coals, (^Comaicroiaf 

Deliveries J) 


Siiinph's 

sulphur 
IVr Cent 

Moisture 

J'ei ( cut 

l)i> \^li 
J’tf <Vnl 

( al Cap (On ) 

It t u 

Numbei 
ol Mine*' 

Face, 

. 3 35 

12 27 

10 88 

12,779 

22 

Lump , 

. 3 08 

10 40 

10.7 

12,827 

14 

Mine-1 iin, 

. 3.10 

11.00 

15 50 

11,990 

14 

Screen 111 ^^, 

. 3 90 

13.80 

19 10 

11,319 

19 


In making com])arisons it should be noted that both the ash 
and the B.t.u. values are calculated on a “ dry-coal ” basis. 
In later pages lace-samples from various i)arts of the State are 
considered. 

Briefly, all Illinois coals are bituminous, and, as contrasted 
with their principal market-competitors, are relatively high in 
sulphur, ash, moisture, and volatile matter. Moreover, as Pro- 
fessor l^irr has pointed out, 40 per cent, of the volatile matter, 
or 14 per cent, of the whole coal, is non-combustible, as con- 
trasted with 22 and 4.2 per cent. resj)ectively, in the case of 

^ Bullet tn jVb 3, fllruot'^ State Geological Sui regy pp. 27 to 79 (1900;. 
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Pocahontas, Va., coal, and 47 and 21 63 per cent, in North 
Dakota lignite. Illinois coals are essentially free-burning and 
non-coking. Thej’^ are mainly used for heating and power- 
generation, and have no large or direct use in n.i lallurt; \ . The 
amount of snlfjhiir ])resent precludes their use for furnace- 
coke and complicates the }>roblem of storage. The large pro- 
portion of volatile matt(‘r introduces a smoke-problem when 
the coals are burned in cities, and the high content in ash also 
detracts from their value. Despite all tlicsi^ facts, they have a 
high av’^erage value ibr miscellaneous heating and for steam- 
generation, and manj' of tliem are excellently adapted for use 
in gas-producers. In a general way, it may be said that the 
Illinois-Tndiana coals are not inherently as valuable as the coals 
of the A})palachian basin, but more valuable than those of the 
Michigan and Western Interior fields, exce])ting limited areas 
in western Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma. 

Stateiiicnt of the Problem , — To estimate the position of Illinois 
coals in Ihe markets of the future, the following toj)ics must be 
considered . (1) the distribution and amount of coal available 
in the field; (2) the quality of the coal; (3) mining-conditions 
and costs; (4) present methods of utilization; (5) possible 
future methods of utilization: and (6) the relations ol the 
deposits to markets. 

A comphite discussion of all these factors is at j)resent im- 
practicable. In the series of t>at)erH here given tli(‘ first has 
been^briefiy considered by F.W. DeWoll, Assistant ^State (Geol- 
ogist. C^ertain jdiases of the second are discussed b} Mt‘ssrs. 
Lindgren and Barker on tlie basis of work done under direc- 
tion of Jh’ofessor Jkxrr for the State Survey and the Ext>eriment 
Station. The third is discussed by G. S. Bice, Consulting 
Engineer. The fourth is discussed in two j)apers, the first of 
which, treating of the domestic consumption of coal, has been 
prepared by J. Al. Snodgrass as a result of work being done 
under the direction of L. P. Breckenridge at the Engineering 
Experiment Station. The i>roblem of burning Illinois coals 
without smoke, a most important one in such a considera- 
tion as the present, is taken up by A. Bement, Consulting 
Engineer. The possible future methods of utilization of our 
coals have some light shed on tliem through the discussion of 
the weathering of coal, by W. F. Wheeler, and the artificial 
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modification of coal at low temperaturcR, by O. K. Francis. 
Both papers are based upon work done under Professor Parr 
in the laboratories of the University of Illinois. Finally, I 
have pointed out in a general way tlie relations of the coal-hold 
to the market. * 

While there are many obvious gaps in this symposium, it is 
hoped that the papers forming it will give information, im- 
portant not only to producers and users of Illinois coals, but 
to many others as well. 

IT. The Coal-Resources of Illinois. 

By Frank W. DeWolf.* 

Geographic Relations. 

Coal-bearing rocks underlie three- fourths of Illinois, includ- 
ing 85 of its 102 counties. The coal-area may be estimated at 
from 36,000 to 42,000 square miles — the largest area of bitu- 
minous coal within any single State. The unproductive part, 
as shown in Fig. 1, includes the northern one-tifth, a narrow 
belt bordering the Mississi]»pi river, and a half-dozen small 
counties at tlie southern extremity. 

Producifon and Reserves. 

The i»rodu(*tion in 1907, according to the U. S. Geological 
Survey, was 51,817,146 tons, v ith a spot value of $54,687,382 — 
the largest production so far reached, re})resenting a gain of 
23.7 per cent over that of 1906. Illinois thus ranks second 
among coal-producing States, a position wliich it has held for 
23 3 ’'ears, except in 1906, when West Virginia, on account of 
labor-conditions, ranked secojul. There are more than 400 
shipping-mines scattered through 52 counties, and 33 other 
counties are prc^bably underlain b^^ coal, but as yet not com- 
merciall}’ developed. 

Considering the production of the State for the past 30 years, 
in five-year totals, shown in Table I., minor fluctuations are 
lessened and the rapid strides of increase are made ]>roniinont. 


A&sisiant State Cieologist, Illinois State (reological Survey. 




jpjQ. 1. — Map op Ippinoi^-, Showing Upi-er and Jvower Coad Measures. 
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Table I. — Production from 1878 to 1007 in b-tjear Totals, 
(Round Numbers.) 

Tons Increase 


Years. I'lodncUon Tons Per den I 

1878-1882, . . 82,(i51,i)0() . 

1883-1887, . . 59,704,000 27,113,000 83.0 

1888-1892, 75,247,000 15,483,000 25 9 

1893-1897, . . 78, .377, 000 3,, 130,000 4 1 

1898-1902, . 131,077,000 52,700.000 07.3 

1903-1907, . 204,640,000 73,569,000 50.1 


While the total i)ro(lnetion has steadily increased, the per- 
centage-rate of increase has, on the whole, diminished, and tliis 
has been intert>reted hy Parker, Fleming, and others to mean 
that, under present commercial tendmicies, there will come, 
manj^ years hence, for every prodiitdng State, a time when the 
rate of increase will be zero, and after which the total ]»rodae- 
tion will slowly diminish. Doubtless many tactoiv ^^ill arise to 
modify the operation of this tendency, and in the castj of 
Illinois the exhaustion of the eoal-resonu es lies far in the 
future. 

Estimates have recently been made of the total amount of 
coal originally under the State, and the amount still remaining. 
Such calculations are extremely uncertain; but, assuming the 
ex])loitation of all coal-beds 24 in. or more in thickness, and 
estimating according to [>resent knowledge the thickness of 
each seam, the conclusions given in Table TJ. may be regarded 
as reasonable and prudent, though subject to revision. 


Table II. — Estimate of Jflinoi^ < oal-Tic'^oim es, 
(Round Numbers ) 

Tons 

OjiKinal coal, . . , . . J 36, 966, Ot >0,000 

Mined (o <‘lose of 1907,. 615, 868, 309 

' Wasted to close ot 1907 (at 

62 pel cent rectivery), 215,429,957 


Mjne<l anti ^^astct^ tt) elose of 1907, . . . 891,000,000 


Total reserves, 


136,075,000,000 


The largest area within 5vlnch tlie amount of coal present is 
uncertain occupies the east central counties, where drill-rec- 
ords are scattered. A recent estimate hy M. R. Campbell of the 
U. S. Geological Survey includes beds 20 in. and more in thick- 
ness, and places the original supply at 240,000,000,000 tons. 
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Geologic Jielathns, 

The Illinois coal-region comprises about three-fourths of the 
Eastern Interior field, the remainder lying in neighboring 
parts of Indiana and Kentucky. It may once have been con- 
tinuous with the Appalachian, Kortheni Interior, and Western 
Interior fields. There is great resemblance to the stratigraphy 
of the Indiana-Kentiicky areas ; and structurally the Eastern 
Interior basin is a unit. The geology of the coal-fields is now 
being studied in detail b^’ the Illinois State and the U. S. Geo- 
logical Surveys in co-operation. The data here given were 
obtained in the course of this study. 

^^tructure, 

Generalized cross-sections of the Illinois field, compiled bj’ 
several geologists, show it to be spoon-shaped, the beds dipping 
gently towards a long axis which lies a short distance west of 
Lasalle and continues a little cast of south to the southwest 
county of Indiana. The deepest ])art of the basin is in the 
vicinity of White county, and from here the strata rise more 
raindly to the south than to the north, averaging over a consider- 
able distance 40 ft., and locally 100 ft., per mile. The sides of 
the ‘‘spoon’' show some minor longitudinal folds, notably the 
anticline which runs from Ijasulle thre^ugh the Illinois oil- 
field towards Princeton, Ind., a steep m<;nocline at Diupioin, 
and a gentle anticline at Belleville. The houthern margin of 
the basin shows numerous minor faults and at least one of con- 
sequence, which runs west and a little south from Shawnee- 
town, and has here a down-tlirow to the north of more than 
1,000 ft. The greater part of the basin contrasts with a 
narrow southern belt of rugged country, characterized ])y 
massive sandstones, but containing local areas of thick coal. 
Igneous dikes and other features along the southern margin 
of the basin indicate that the structure of the coal-field is in 
part related to the orogenic movements of southern Illinois 
and western Kentucky. 

This structure has favored active mining around the edges 
of the basin, where the coal is most easily reached. Since, in 
the lowest area, the thick coal-beds lie 1,200 ft. or more below 
the surface, they will probably not be utilized there for some 
time. 
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Stratigraphy. 

General Sh atigrnjthy . — The rocks of the Coal Measures or 
PeiJiiRylvaniaii series consist of alternating beds or lenses of 
shale and sandstone, with which are mingled thinner strata of 
limestone, coal, and tire-clay. There appear to be three general 
divisions of the rocks : 

(1) The basal i)ortion is composed chiefly of massive sand- 
stones, and, according to David White, corresponds in age to 
the Pottsvillc formation of the Appalachian trough. This has 
a thickness of G50 ft. or more, in Johnson and Hardin counties, 
but diminishes rapidly in the west and north, being nearly or 
quite absent overmuch oj‘ tlie State. Coal No. 1 of the western 
counties lies near the top of this formation. Lower coals occur 
in southeastern Illinois and western Kentucky, and some or 
these were formerly mined. 

(2) The second division extends from Coal No. 2 of the 
vCvStern and northern counties to (^oal No. G, or the Blue Band 
seam, and thus includes all the seams mined for s}ii])ment in the 
State. It is dominated by shale and contains a subordinate 
amount of sandstone. In age, it corresponds closely to the 
Alleghenx formation or lower productive Measures of Penn- 
s;y Ivania, ^im. e, on tlie ])asis of plant-fossils, Coal No. G lies at or 
near the C[>j>er Freeport, and No. 2 near the Kittanning hori- 
zon This form.ition e.\ tends over nearly the whole coal-area, 
but its lo^^er bi‘ds are not well known in the central })art of the 
basin At J\*oria the total thickness is about 200 ft., and at 
Mattoon it appears to be 300 feet. 

(3) The third and to]>most division is dominated by shales, 
and contain^ no coal ot present importance, though it is 
locally mined on a small scale. It occupies much of the coal- 
area, and reaches its greatest thickness (1,200 ft or more) in 
the vicinity of Hamilton and White counties. From 275 to 
350 ft. above its base occurs the Carlinville limestone, which, 
in the earlier State geological work, was acce])ted as a dividing- 
line between the Ui)per and Lower Coal Measures. 

The total thickness of the Pennsylvanian rocks probably 
exceeds 2,000 ft , but around the edges of the basin much has 
)>een removed by erosion, and in a large part of the State the 
basal division is thin or absent. David White, who has con- 
tributed largely to recent studies, has shown that the earliest 
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beds were deposited in a restricted area in the southeastern 
counties, and that the favorable conditions for deposition of 
the Coal Measures gradually spread over the State, overlapping 
the eroded surface of the rocks, which are progressively older 
to the north. 

The Coals , — In the work of early State surveys the Illinois 
coals were numbered from 1, at the bottom, to 16, at the top, 
and the same method was used in Kentucky, where, however, 
additional beds of the lower coals were found. The numbers, 
therefore, are confusing; Illinois Nos. 5 and 6 being identical 
res})ectively with Kentucky Nos. 9 and 11. Even in Illinois 
the number^ have been incorrectly assigned, and the same bed 
is now knoAvn under several numbers. Thus, Coal No. 7 of 
Saline and Williamson counties is undoubtedlj’ the seam known 
as No 6 and 7 at I)u(|Uoin, and as No. 6 in the Belhndlle region, 
and is ])robably the same as No. 6 at lV‘oria ami No. 5 south of 
ISpringtield. The tracing of the Illinois coals is one of the 
interesting studies now in progress Satisfactory uork seems 
possible on the horizon of Coal No. 2, >\ liich White has found 
l)resent from the northern long-\\all di'-trict through the 
western belt of counties to Murphj^sboro, and also on the so- 
called “ Blue Band ” seam, called in different localities, as 
already remarked. Nos. 5,6, and 7 Other beds of reasonable 
persistence will probabl 3 M)e found: .but most of the Pennsyl- 
vania rocks Bcein to constitute “ interfingering ’’ lenses of com- 
paratively local extent. There are at least three (*oal-seams of 
wide distribution, and from 3 to 9 ft. thit'k, besides others of 
locuj importance. Analyses and heat-values of Illinois coals 
are given on })}). 22 and 23. 

JI in iiuj- Cen levs am! Disfri cts. 

The State may perhaps be divided into natural districts on 
the basis of the varying fuel-value of the coals : and this study 
is now under way. The following notes, however, relate to 
important geographical districts or mining-centers recognized 
by the trade. The use of numbers does not imply correlation 
of the beds. 

Wilhamson^ Franklin^ and Perry <hunties>. — Williamson county 
led the production of the State in 1907 with more than 
5,500,000 tons, and its coal has a rapidly growing market. 
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^o. 7, the Blue Band scam, which is from 5 to 10 ft. thick, 
averaging 9 ft. over a large area, is the greatest producer. The 
top-coal, about 20 in. tliick, is frequently left to support the 
shale roof, and locally is withdrawn after the rooms have been 
mined out. The blue band ” is a clay or shale parting from 
1 to 2 in. thick, and about 20 in. above the floor. Tfiere is a 
general northeast dip, amounting to 60 ft. per mile in the central 
part of the county. Local faults occur, sometimes with from 
20 to 30 ft. displacement. The seam outcrops near Marion, and 
is absent from the southern part of the county, but elsewhere 
is rea(‘hed by shafts, usually from 100 to 200 ft. deep. There is 
no sharp line between this field and its neighbors. The same 
seam is known in Perry and Franklin counties and in counties 
to the east. It maintains an ap[)ro.ximate uniformity in ]»hysi- 
cal character and tbicknes^s, but varies from ])lace to ]>lace in 
fuel-value. At J)uquoin on Ilu‘ west it is nearly horizontal, but 
on th(‘ t*ast it di[>s rapidly and liecomes thicker and somewhat 
better in (juality. At hpillertow n, anotluir seam, 4 ft. tliick, is 
mined 60 l‘t. below Xo. 7. This seam is probablv e(|ui valent to 
Xo 5 of Saline county, an<l if we may Judge from borings, may 
have a wide distribution in the Williamson county distrii't 
Sr(}((/(niU)n^ ( 'hrtstian^ LtOf/an^ and Macon Coantic \, — 

The Springheld distric't, extending into several adjoining coun- 
ties, has long bc‘en one of the most important. Sangamon county 
produci‘(l more than o, 000,000 tons in 1907. The coal of the 
di">trict is conimon1\ known as Xo. 5, though recent work 
by Mr Savage and me tends to confirm the suggestion made 
by Messrs Jh ’iicnt,^ Hici*,- ct (d,, that there are iirobably tuo 
<listinct bc‘ds mined in the district, Xo. Ti in the ar(‘a north of 
CUiathaUi and Xo. 6 south of that town. Xo. 5 is cut by nunu‘r- 
ous vertical clay veins from a few inches to 4 ft. in thickness, 
and lacks thc‘ ‘‘ blue* band which characteristically occairs near 
the floor of Xo. 6. Both lieds have a limestone c‘ap-rock within 
a tew feet of tlu‘ coal. These coals are thought to be of the 
same age as Xos. o and 6 of tlie Peoria region, and the upper 
bed, Xo. 6, is [u’obably the same as Xo 6 ot* Belleville and Xo. 
7 of Williamson county. Xo. 5 lies about 250 ft. below the 
surface in the vicinitv of Springfield, at 425 ft. at Mount Olive 

^ Jiullitni N(). a, Till Sintc (Jcolof/ical /Sui vei/, p. 19 (1006). 

^ Thib volume, p. 31. 
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on the south, and at about 600 ft. at Decatur on the east The 
average thickness of No. 5 is a little less than 6 ft. at Spring- 
field, and about 4.5 ft. at J)eeatur, while No. 6 averages from 
6 to 8 ft. in Macoupin county. There are three higher coals, 
all too thin to be mined at present, and lying respectively 50, 
100, and 175 ft. above No. 5. There are likewise several coals 
below No. 5, but drilling has not been adequate to determine 
their commercial values. At Diverton to the east a diamond- 
drill record reports two seams, each measuring about 32 in., 
lying 125 and 250 ft. respectively below No. 5. There are also 
several other coals, which locally may develop int(» thick seams. 
A 4-ft. bod is reported to occur in this vicinity at a depth of 
320 ft. b(‘low No. 5, but is known only from a cliuin-drill record. 

S/, Cf/nr, 3Icui(S()t}^ (lUntoii^ (t)id Ihnninlph ('"(»(/ of tes — St. Clair 
county produced more than 4,500,000 tons in 1007. This dis- 
trict, known as the Belleville district,!'^ not sharply set off from 
its neighbors, since the same coal-bed is mined under similar 
conditions in adjoining counties. Tt i'- aijain the Blue Band 
seam, with its parting near the basc^. and its lirm‘stone cap- 
rock, usually above the slate, but in some pla('es directly over- 
lying the coal itself. The thickness is tVom 5 to 7 ft. over 
much of this area, and the seam is rea(*lied b> shatts from 100 
to 300 ft. dee}) ft outcrops west of BcOleville, and is ero<led 
from the western })art of the count^>. The gi neral di}> of the 
beds in St. Clair county, as demonstrated by tlie recent work 
of J^r. J. A. Uddeii, is eastward, from 10 to 20 ft |)er mile. 
Local variations are frequent, and faults of U ft. dis})lacement 
have been observed ; but tlie general conditions are uniform. 
As to quality, analyses of face-samples indic*ate considerable 
irregular variation, so that no average can he given *for the 
entire district. Borings indicate the presence of t\\(» decqier 
seams, one about 50 and tlie secoml from 100 to 150 l*t. below 
No. 6; but their general workability has nc)t been demon- 
strated. 

Vermilkm Cou7it}j , — During 1007 Vermilion county produced 
nearly 3,000,000 tons. It has long been an important area, 
shipping principally to the Chicago market. As described by 
M. R. Canqibell,® tliere are three persistent coal-hcams, two ol 


’ Danville Folio^ U, S, Geological Suiveij (1900) 
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which arc worked. Tlie top or Danville bed (No. 7) appears 
west of Vermilion river, and is mined along the outcrop and 
by shafts frpm 75 to 200 ft. deep. It is about 6 ft. thick 
around Danville, but rni)re nearly 3 ft. ten miles further south. 
A band of bone or clay, lying from 6 to 20 in. above the 
floor, occurs in most of the sections. The Grape Creek coal 
(No. 6) lies from 20 to 80 ft. below the Danville, and is more 
important. It becomes thicker southward from Danville, and 
covers many square miles with a thickness of from 6 to 9 
ft. A band of shale or sulphur frequently occurs about 2 ft. 
above the floor. Several borings hav^e shown a seam from 185 
to 220 ft. below the Grape Creek, and from 4 to 8 ft. thick, 
but badly broken by l)ands of shale and limestone. 

Salme Cotinfy . — Saline county is one of the newest and most 
rapidly growing jirodiicers. In 1907 its output was about 
2,125,000 tons, a gain of 125 per cent. nj»on 190(5. There are 
two seams, Nos. 7 and 5, nnderlving the northern two-thirds of 
this county and much of Gallatin on the east, each approxi- 
mately 5 ft. thick, and lying from 99 to 150 ft. apart vertically. 
The upper is the Blue Band coal, which runs west into 
Williamson county and north into White and Hamilton. The 
lower seam is free from regular bandh and has considerablv 
higher heating-value, though in this res})(‘ct the upper seam 
also is excellent. Th(‘ seams outcro]) to rln^ south, and have a 
general northward dip of from 25 to 75 ft. ])ermile. Thus, tlie 
coal which outcroj)s at B<|uality, in (4allatin count\,is from 900 
to 1,000 ft. d(‘ep in iramilton county, 25 miles north. Further 
northeast, diamond-drill records in the oil-tields indicate the 
])rcsence ot the same ('oals. An E-W. fault, with a downthrow 
to the north of more than 1,000 ft., crosses the middle of Saline 
and Gallatin counties, and is, perhaps, related to some minor 
faults and igneous intrusions in this district. 

J^ulion and Peoria Coaniies , — Fulton county ])roduced more 
than 2,000,000 tons in 1907, and Peoria about half as much. 
No recent work has been done by the State Survey in Fulton, 
but Peoria has been studied carefully b\ Dr. J. A. Udden. 
The principal seam, called No. 5, is trom 4 to 4.5 ft. thick, free 
from persistent partings, and dij>s gently SE., usually about 
5 ft., and only locally as mucli as 60 ft., per mile. Shafts reach 
the coal at from 75 to 150 ft. Jn all, seven beds are present 
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here within 802 ft. of the surface, but only four have proved 
thick and persistent enough to be mined. No. 1, or the Lower 
Pottstown, is about 250 ft. below No. 5, and about 4 ft. thick, 
but is divided by a shale parting, 3 ft. thick, about 15 in. below 
the roof. This coal is no longer worked. No. 2 is about 130 ft. 
below No. 5 and 30 in. thick. It is worked by the long-wall 
method, and, according to the analysis of a mine-sample, 
appears to be a little better in quality than No. 5, though 
mining-conditions ina\ render the commercial output inferior. 
No. 6 lies 70 ft. a]>()V(‘ No. 5, and has the characteristic band- 
and roof-materials of the Blue Band seam, variously named 
Nos. 5, 6, and 7. The coal is a little less than 4 ft. thick, but 
lies near the surfac e, and has been locally faulted and broken, 
so as to rend(‘r mining difheult. 

/v<7.sv///r, Btfreau, (hkI (h'funiij Comities , — The Lasalle district 
includes three })riiicipal counti(‘s which together ])roduce more 
than 5,000,000 ton^ The largest prodiu'tion is obtained by 
long-wall Ttiining from seam No. 2, or the “Third Vein.” 
The coal averages about 8 tt in thickiu'ss, and is hlocky and 
of good (jnalit,>. The method of mining introduces (*onsider- 
able ash in the screenings, and washers are uscmI. The seam 
is reached b\ shatt'^ from 125 to 450 it. decq). About 140 It. 
above No. 2 lies the *>ieam,4 ft thick (or more), called No. 5 in 
former reports About 40 ft. above it lies No. 7, which is ex- 
tensively worked umler the uplands of the region b\ roorn-and- 
pillar methods. The geol(»gical A\ork of the ])resent season 
should assist in the coi relation ol‘ the^e up])er beds with 
others of the State, and bring iq) to date our knowledge of 
this important field. 

Western Field. — The* counties along the western edge of the 
State are underlain h> coals No. 1 and No. 2, recently traced by 
Bavid White from Lasalle and Rock Island counties on the 
north to Murph\shoro on the south. At present, mining in 
these counties is largely from No. 2, for local use The lower 
seams usually measure from 2 to 8 ft. only, but the highlands 
contain areas of thicker up})er coals also. In view ot* the })res- 
ent and future development of the clay industry of this district, 
the coal promises to be of great importance. The clay lies 
between No. 1 and No. 2, at the horizon of the famous Chel- 
tenham clay of St. Louis, Mo. 
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III. The Sampling and Analysis of Illinois Coals. 

1>Y J. M. IjINJ>GK 13 Nr.* 

The importance of accurate sampling is evident. No matter 
how careful the analysis, the results are of little value if the 
sample be not truly representative. For example, if a sample 
of 100 lb. of coal, selected for quartering, contains a piece of 
2)yritc larger than the i>ieces of coal, and weighing 3 lb., the 
inclusion of this })yrite in the sanqde would inc^rease the ash by 
about 3 lb., and corrcsj^ondingly raise the 2>ercentage of ash 
shown by subsequent analyses. Such a 2>iece of jiyrite should 
have been discarded as abnormal; yet, had it been of average 
size and j^resum ably present in ever^^ other lOOdb. sanqde simi- 
larly taken, it would have been normal, and should not have 
been discarded. Another mistake is made in sain 23 ling when the 
best-looking 2)iece of coal is selected as re 2 )re 8 entative of the pile. 
Such sarnt^les are too frequently taken. Still another im2)ro2)er 
method is to select portions from difterent 2)art8 of the top 
of the idle, disregarding the coal underneath. This leads, 
in many cases, to serious errors, because the coal underneath 
is very likely to be of ditierent character from that on the 
top. 

jyicthods of Sit ti» inj. 

Sampling Slocks Piles, — Probably" the most common method of 
sampling coal is to select definite portions from difterent parts 
of the pile. In the case of a car-load of coal, sampled as it is 
unloaded, a good method is to select every twenty-fifth or 
thirtieth shovelful from different portions of the car. In sam- 
pling coal as it comes from the mine, it is customary to select 
a portion from each lot dumped into the coal-chutes. 

W. F. Wheeler and 3 *rof. S. W. Parr have invented a 
sampler which has given satisfactory results on coal of small 
size, and in the use of which it is unnecessary to handle 
the entire pile. It is made in two parts, one of which consists 
of a heavy, galvanized iron pipe, 6 ft. long and 8 in. in diame- 
ter, having at one end handles for revolving it, and at the other 
end, on opposite sides, two notches, slightly sharpened, so that, 
when the pipe is revolved, it will cut into the coal. The 

* Assistant Chemist, [Engineering Experiment Station of the University of Illinois. 

VOL. XL — 2 
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second part is an iron rod, slightly longer than the pipe and 
sharpened at one end, to which end is securely fastened a pipe 
of thin galvanized iron 1 ft. by 7.5 in. in size, whicli will just 
fit into part ISTo. 1. Inside this i)ipe is a series of sectional shut- 
ters, at right angles to the rod, which are arranged so as to fold 
fan-fashion when operated in one direction, but to unfold and 
close the opening when operated in the opposite direction 
through the turning of a lever-arm at the top of the iron rod. 
Part 1^0. 2 also has handles for revolving. The apparatus is 
used as follows: Part No. 1 is shoved slightly into the coal, 
whereupon part iSTo. 2 is inserted, and, by iv\()l\ing, pushed 
further into the coal. When the interior pipe is filled, the bot- 
tom is closed by means of the lever, and the pipe is pulled out 
and emptied of its load of coal, l^art No. 1 is then pushed 
still farther into the coal and a second portion is taken out; 
and so on, until the bottom of the pile is reached. Py means 
of f>art No. 2 the coal is removed just in front of part No. 1, 
so that it can easily be advanced. Such a device, of course, 
can only operate on small sizes of coal. 

Table I. gives ash-deterrainations, calculated to a dry-coal 
basis, of coal sampled in the three ways just described. 


Table I. — jDry As/} of (hal Sampled hy Three 3Iethods. 


Kind of Coal 


From ('oal- 
( hutvs 

Pet <\tit 

Flora 

Per Cent 

From Buis 
JJy Pipe- 
‘^ampler. 
Pei Cent 

Sangamon egg, 


. 17.87 

10.63 

17. 45 

Sangamon screenings, . 


. 17.13 

17.04 

17 22 

Flerrin egg, . 


. 14.32 

14.90 

14.32 

Herrin screenings, 


. 14.13 

14 37 

15 or, 

Westville egg,« 


. 10 5 > 

13 98 

14.21 

Westville screenings, 


. 17.88 

13.69 

14 69 


a In this case only the car-sample and the sample taken by pipe-bampler 
are comparable, because the sample from the chutes was picked clean at the top 
after each dump, after which a shovelful was selected for a sample, leaving? a por- 
tion about 2 ft. thick, whicli was not cleaned. Of course, when the car was sam- 
pled during unloading this erroi was avoided. 

T'accSnmjdtny . — In taking a sample of coal which is to rep- 
resent the quality of coal in the mine, it is extremely difficult 
to get a face of coal which is truly representative. JSuch a 
sample rarely represents the quality of coal actually mined, 
principally because of carelessness in mining. The results ob- 
tained at the St. Louis Exposition Fuel-Testing Plant showed 
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that the usual method of mine-sampling cannot be relied on to 
represent the average commercial product of the mine.' In many 
cases, however, it will correspond fairly with the lump coal. 

A face-sample is taken in the following manner by the State 
Geological Survey ; A face of coal, which represents as nearly as 
possible the average coal in the mine, is cleaned by taking oft a 
layer of 2 or 3 in., after which all loose pieces are picked off the 
face and roof. A large piece of oil-cloth is then spread out on the 
floor to catch the coal as it is sampled. A strip of coal at least 
5 lb. to the foot is cut down with the pick. Any bone, blue- 
band, or other impurity exceeding ^ in. in thickness is discarded. 

Quartering . — A sample of coal having been selected by any of 
the above stock-pile methods, is next reduced to an amount suit- 
able for a working-sample in the laboratory. If it is in lumps, 
tliese should be broken up to about egg-size, pieces of pyrite, 
clay, etc., being removed and crushed, and then returned to 
the pile and the whole thoroughly mixed. After (piartering, 
opposite rpiarters arc kept; tlie renuiining coal is cruslied to 
about nut-size and again tlioroiiglily mixed and quartered, and 
tlie opposite quarters, iip\inn the position ot the ones which 
were not taken tirst, arc selected. This method is continued 
until a sample of from (>00 to 800 g , and ot pea-size, is obtaine<I. 
The sam})le is then ready for analysis. P^iee-samplos, usually 
of smaller quantity than commercial samples, should be broken 
down to pass a s(.*reeii ot 0.5-iii. mesh before quartering. 

In order to determine to what extent a sample of coal eouhl 
be quartered and still retain its original constitution with 
regard to ash, W. F. Wheeler conducted the following ex- 
periment! A 2-lh. sample ot coal, obtained in the oi dinars 
manner, \vas selected and quartered in tlio usual waj, using a 
riffle for obtaining the working-sample for eacli division. 

Fractional portions, representing I, xV> Tis 

of this sample, were separately analyzed for asli. The results, 
exhibited in Table IT., showed a marked accordance, the 
sample representing being the only exception. 

Methods of Keeping Samples. 

Face-samples are shipped to the laboratory from the mine in 
cylindrical tin cans, conforming to the U. fe. Geological bur\e^ 

1 Profeiisional Pitper So, 48, U. S. Geological 6'urvey, p. 142(1906). 
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Table II . — Distribution of Ash in Coal during Q-i.,- / Ttvo- 

Pound Sample with Piffle, after Crushing to J In. Ilaximum 

Diameter. 

(Asli equals percentage of dry coal.) 

(Whole sample) 2 lb. 


D /2 sample) 1 lb. 


11.37 per 
cent ash. 


(^4 sample) 8 oz. 

11.47 per 
cent, ash ^ 



11.26 

cent asri^ 


11.32 per 
.^ent.ash 


sample) 

11,49 per 11.45 per,.^^^ 11.25 per 11.26 per 

cent as6^ cent ash cent ash 


(Vie sample) 2 oz. 2 oz. 2 oz. 2 oz. 

11.31 per 11.66 pel 11.43 per 11.47 per 

cent.ash^ cent. ash'</^'''*'^^..^nt. ash cent, ash 


( 1/32 sample) 


11.32 per 
cent.ash^ 


11,30 peiL^ 
cent.ash^ 


11.26 per 
.^ent. ash 


12.06 per 

cent, ash 


(^64 sample) 


11,07 per 

cent ashiL 


11,56 per..^ 
cent.a8h>J!L 


11.43 per 
..cent, ash 


11.16 per 
cent, ash 


(Vi88 sample) 


11.43 per 

cent, ash 


10,70 per 
cent, ash 


11.91 per 
cent ash 


miscalculated from two halves of sample 


11.20 per 
cent, ash 
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standard, having a screw top about which tire-tape is wound, 
making them air-tight. S. W. Parr and W. F. Wheeler* have 
shown that <'oals deteriorate rapidly after mining and exposure 
to air. The nature of these losses is discussed on later pages 
by Messrs. Barker and Wheeler. Because of this deteriora- 
tion it is desirable that samples be analyzed as quickly as pos- 
sible after mining, and that they be kept air-tight. Coal- 
samples are usually kept in the Lightning or Mason jars. Parr 
and Wheeler have shown that the Mason jar does not make as 
perfect a seal as the Lightning jar. 

In Bullet} No. 17 of the Engineering Experiment Station of 
the University of Illinois, S. W. Parr and N. I). Hamilton 
showed that coals submerged in water deteriorate but little, 
and while this method of keeping samples is not customary, 
it seems to he a very good one. 

3Ietho((s of 

Boss , — The sample should weigh approximately 
700 g. The air-drying loss is the loss in weight which the sample 
suffers upon drying at room -temperature for from 24 to 48 hr. 
It may be explained that air-drying loss is determined merely 
to bring the sample into equilibrium with the surrounding air 
as regards moisture, so that it can be weighed without subse- 
quent loss or gain of moisture seriously affecting accuracy. 

Ocen-Dryinu Boss , — After having determined the air-drying 
loss, the sample is ground in a jaw-crusher to buckwheat-size, 
quartered to about 150 g., pulverized on a bucking-board so as 
to x^ass a 60-mesh sieve, and x>laced in a O.S-jhnt Lightning jar. 
It is next thoroughly shaken, and 1 g. is weighed into a 
weighing-bottle of about 10 ee. capacity, the glass stopper of 
which fits closely over the top of the bottle. This bottle, with 
lid off, containing the coal, is heated at 105° to 108°C. for one 
hour, either in a toluene or an electric oven, after which the 
8topi)er is replaced and the bottle transferred to a desiccator, 
and allowed to cool, and then it is weighed. The loss in 
weight is called oven-drying loss. 

Ash , — Either the residue from the determination of oven- 
drying loss or a fresh sample is used for this determination. 
In either event it is placed in a weighed porcelain crucible and 

“ Journal of the American Chemical Societyy vol. xxx., No. 6, p. 1027 (June, 1908). 
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Table III . — Analyses of Coal No. 5, in Saline County. 
(7 Samples.) 




As Received. 



Oven-Dry. 



High. 

‘ Low 

Aver. 

High. 

Low. ; 

Aver. 


Per Cent 
6.64 
36.20 

! Per Cent i 

1 4.43 1 

1 33.48 I 

Per Cent. 
5.90 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. ^ 

Per Cent. 

Vol. matter 

34.69 

38.52 

35.60 ! 

36.88 

Fixed carbon 

62.82 

1 47.87 1 

50.41 

55.25 

50.94 

53.66 

Ash 

10.89 

i 7.17 i 

8.98 

11.58 

7.62 1 

9.55 

Sulphur 

3.30 

2 19 1 

2.60 

3.52 

2 30 1 

2,77 

B.t.u 

12,883 

1 12,169 1 

12,552 

13,700 

i 12,942 ’ 

1 ' 

13,197 


Table IV. — of Coal No. 6 from Sf. Clair, Madison, and 
Clinton Counties. (21 Samples). 



As Received. 

1 

Oven-JDry 



High 

I.OW' 

Avei 

High 

Low 

Aver 


Per Cent. 

l‘er Cent. 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Moisture 

15.91 

9.41 

12 80 




.... 

Vol. matter® 

40.80 

29.95 

35 92 

45.05 

31.72 

1 40.94 

Fixed carbon® ... 

46.60 

37.43 

40.08 

52.75 

42 91 

46.46 

Ash 

14.26 

9.83 

10 84 

16.56 

9 69 

1 11.72 

Sulphur 

4.59 

1.39 

3.55 

5.29 

1 65 

1 4 04 

B.t.u 

11,523 i 

1 

9,916 j 

10,965~ 

12,982 ~ 

1 1, 639 ~ 

12,500 


« Determined for only 18 samples 
Analyses of best and poorest bainjiles, based on B.t u. as received 

~ I 

! As Iteceived. ' Oven-Dry. 



1 

! Best 

! Poorest 

' j Best 

1 I'oorcst 

Moisture 

I’er ('ent 

...' 9.41 

1 Pci Cent 

1 14.81 

1 _ 

' Per (;ent. 

il 

Per Cent 

Vol. matter 

....! 40 80 

1 30.87 

1 45.05 

36,24 

Fixed carbon 

..., 39.59 

40.21 

;| 43.72 

47.20 

Ash 

....! 10.17 

1 14 11 

11.23 

16.56 

Sulphur 

....j 3.90 

: 2.55 

:I 4.37 

2.99 


. [ 11,523 

1 97916 

ij 12,723 

11,639™ 


heated slowly for half an hour over a low Bunsen flame. By 
this method all the volatile matter is driven oft* and the coal 
does not coke. Next, the flame is raised and the coal stirred 
with a platinum wire to hasten the combustion of the re- 
maining carbon. After this, the crucible is put in the blast 
for half an hour, with occasional stirring to insure complete 
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Table V . — Analyses and Heat-Values of Illinois Coals* 



“ At some distance from mines of Table III. 


combustion, and then it is weighed and the unburned residue 
reported as ash. 

Volatile flatter . — 1 g. of coal is weighed into a tared platinum 
crucible, with v\ cnlx -fitling cover, placed on a platinum tri- 
angle and heated 7 min. by means of a Bunsen burner, having 
a flame 20 cm. high. The distance from the bottom of the 
crucible to the top of the burner should be about 7 cm. After 
weighing, the volatile material is calculated by subtracting the 
moisture from the loss in weight due to heating. 
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Fixed Carbon . — The fixed carbon is determined by calcula- 
tion and is the result obtained by subtracting the moisture, ash, 
and volatile matter from 100. ^ 

Calorific Value . — Determinations of the heating-power in 
terms of B.t.u. are made with a Mahler calorimeter under 
carefully standardized conditions. 

Analyses of Illinois Coals. 

The State Geological Survey has determined the composition 
and heating-value of the Illinois coals in the seam for many 
localities by face-sampling and analysis, according to the uni- 
form methods above described. The laboratory-work has been 
done by W. F. Wheeler and J. M. Lindgren under the direc- 
tion of Prof. S. W. Parr. Most of the samples have come from 
scattered localities, and are only approximately representative 
of the seam for particular districts because of variations which 
occur, locally, from mine to mine. The available results of this 
general study are presented in Table V. More detailed studies 
have been made in connection with quadrangle surveys in the 
Saline county and Belleville regions. These show great uni- 
formity in the first field, which involves Coal No. 5 (Table III ), 
and considerable variation in the latter field, which covers parts 
of St. Clair, Madison, and Clinton counties, and from which the 
Blue Band or so-called No. 6 coal is produced (Table IV.). 

IV. The Occluded Gases in Illinois Coals. 

By Perry Barker.^ 

In connection with the investigations on coal-deterioration 
conducted by the State Geological Survey and the Engineering 
Experiment Station of the University of Illinois, some de- 
terminations of the nature and amounts of occluded gases in 
Illinois coals have been made. 

The first facts of importance in regard to these gases occluded 
or mechanically inclosed in the coals of Illinois developed when 
a number of fresh mine-samples were left tightly sealed for ten 
months. Upon opening at the end of this time, the gases in 
the containers ignited and burned with considerable flame.* 

* Assistant Chemist, Engineering Experiment Station of the University of 
Illinois. 

1 Tranf>,f xxxviii., 630 (1908). 
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In order to study the composition of the gases thus evolved, 
several samples were collected from fresh seam-faces in a simi- 
lar manner and allowed to stand for seven months. They were 
then opened under water, and the gas surrounding the coal in 
the containers was collected by displacement, A similar set 
of samples was collected in jars which were filled with water, 
and whatever gas had been given oft" at the end of seven 
months was collected. The results of these two sets of analyses 
are given in Table 1. 

Table I. — Occluded Gase,'^ in Illinois Coals. 



I. 

IT 

nr 

IV 

V. 

VI. 

Weight of coal, grams, . 


800 

648 

800 

787 

~ 800 

Volume of gas, cc. , « 

446& 

38.8 

442b 

29.3 

331Z> 

97.8 

Per cent, by volume. 

COi 

0 

0 

5.88 

0 

0.88 

0 

O 

18 50 

1 87 

7.64 

1.03 

0 

1.08 

CH. . . . . 

0 

55 07 

0 

35.39 

11.83 

90 28 

N 

81.50 

42.16 

86.48 

63.68 

87.29 

8.64 


I. Lebanon, Ijebanon CiO Coal Co., sealed, dry. 

II. l^ebanon, Lebanon C']ty Coal Co., sealed, submerged. 

III. lleiiiiett, Bennett Mine, International Coal Mining (’o , sealed, dry. 

IV. Bennett, Bennett Mine, International Coal Mining Co., sealed, submerged, 

V. O’ Fallon, Mine No 2, St Louis & O’Fallon C’oal Co., sealed, dry. 

VI O’ Fallon, Mine No 2, St Louis & O’ Fallon Coal Co., sealed, submerged. 

o At normal temperature and pressure. 

Total gas from containers- 

It is evident that aside from the addition of methane and 
carbon dioxide to the ordinary constituents of air, a decrease 
in the percentage of oxygon originally contained in the air of 
the jars has taken place. In order to test the extent of this 
absorption of oxygen, a number of samples of coal were placed 
in jars with large volumes of air. These samples were portions 
of the series that had been sealed for ten months and later had 
been partly air-dried. Table II. shows the general nature of 
this change. 

The two sets of analyses in Tables 1. and II. give some 
indication of the nature of the alterations that are going on 
when coal is exposed, but give no information as to the com- 
position of the gas remaining in the coal. Moreover, the 
samples were of various sizes of coal that had been broken 
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Table II . — Occluded Gases in Illinois Coals. 



I. 

IT 

III 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII 

VIII. 

Weight of coal, grams, 109 

139 

180 

183 

146 

"T34 

138 

"~’l53 

Volume of gas, cc., « 

873 

849 

816 

814 

843 

853 

860 

837 

Per cent, by volume. 
CO 2 . 

0.48 

0.94 

0.68 

1.87 

0.25 

1.23 

1.11 

1.62 

0 . . . . 

0.1 fi 

0.13 

0 

0 

0.25 

0 

0 

1.45 

CII 4 

0 

0 

6.28 

0 

2.17 

0 

0 

0 

N . . . . 

99.36 

98.93 

93.04 

98.13 

97.33 

98.77 

98.89 

96.93 


I. Springfield, Sangamon Mine, Sangamon Coal Co. 

II. Springfield, Sangamon Mine, Sangamon Coal Co. 

III. Eldorado, Mine No. 8, O’Gara Coal Co. 

IV. Marion, Chicago & Big^Mnddy Coal Co. 

V. Herrin, Squirrel Ridge Mine, Chicago &> Carte rvillo Coal Co. 

VI. Duquoin, Greenwood, Davis Coal Ck). 

VII. Belleville, Suburban Coal Mining Co. 

Vlir. O’Fallon, Mine No. 2, St. Louis <& O’Fallon Coal Co. 

o At normal temperature and pressure Total gas fiom corilamers. 

from the face of the seam, and they Imd been exposed, even if 
only for short periods. In order to get coal closely representa- 
tive of the material as it occurs in the seam, a set of samples 
of drill-dust were collected in the following manner: 

As the drillings fell from the hole, they were collected in an 
ordinary 0.5-liter fractioiiating-fiask fitted with a stop-cock at 
the side tube. When the flask was filled, it was sealed with a 
rubber stopper which was coated with a rubber-resin vacuum 
cement. These flasks were taken to the laboratory as soon as 
possible, and all the gases contained therein were removed by 
means of a mercury air-pump, and collected over mercury. 
The flasks were then allowed to stand for several days, after 
which they were again connected with the air-pump, and any 
gas that had been evolved was removed. 

In order to have some extreme types of laboratory-weathered 
samples to compare with the fresh drillings, a set of coals that 
had been used for some previous tests were evacuated in the 
above manner. These were portions of mine-samples about 
two years old, and had been quartered, reduced to buckwheat- 
size, and air-dried. These two series correspond as to location 
of the mines, so that comparison of the changes in the occluded 
gases can be made by inspection of Table III. 

The striking feature of the analyses in Table III. is the large 
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Table III. — Occluded Gases in Illinois Coal, 


Last portions of air. 



I. 

II 

III 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VlII. 

IX 

X. 

Time of standing, days, , 

7 

5) 

14 

2 

18 

4 

13 

6 

7 

1 

Weight of coal, grams, . 

201 

209 

220 

205 

244 

204 

217 

204 

281 

108 

Volume of gas, cc.,a , 

141.2 

9b 6 

1921 

S3.> 

287 4 

40 6 

160 6 

638 

197.2 

38 4 

Ce. of gas per 100 g , 

54,21 

40 2 

87..12 

16 37 

117.8 

19.91 

74.00 

30 97 

85.60 

85.66 

COa . . • . 

212 

1 91 

3 37 

127 

655 

1.23 

3 27 

0.54 

10 84 

0 

O .... 

2 87 

206 

0 94 

2 54 

0 58 

2 75 

0 95 

5.04 

0 95 

7,90 

CH4 

12 22 

0 

19 01 

0 

58 22 

0 

157 

0 

19 81 

0 

N 

87 00 

4 2 23 

64 a5 

12 56 

72.45 

15.93 

68 21 

25 .89 

64 40 

27.76 

Per cent, hy volume 











COij 

3 92 

4 1 > 

3.8<. 

7 80 

5 5b 

6 20 

4 48 

1.79 

12 09 

0 

o 

-) ,?0 

4 46 

1 04 

15 .50 

0 49 

13 80 

1.28 

16 25 

1.11 

22 20 

OH 4 . . . . 

22 5.3 

0 

21 79 

0 

82 44 

0 

2 12 

0 

23.17 

0 

N . . . 

OH 25 

91 89 

73 31 

7l. 70 

bl 51 

80.0 

92 17 

81 % 

63 63 

77.80 


Gas removed 

by vacuum. 







1 

11 

JII 

IV 

V 

VI 

VI r 

VI I J 

IX 

X 

Time of standing, days, 

1] 

s 

12 

10 

11 

12 

18 

13 

33 

20 

Weight of coal, gram«i, 

2<.l 

209 

220 

205 

244 

2CM 

217 

201 

231 

108 

Volume of gas, cc ,« , 

2t> 0 

M 9 

48 8 

1 9 

76 1 

5 8 

20 4 

20 5 

26 0 

3 1 

Oc of gas per 100 g /' , 

10 81 

7 11 

22 18 

0 93 

.11 80 

2 81 

9 1 

10 04 

31 2() 

1 02 

CO 2 . 

1 Hi 

5 74 

1 68 


4 b,i 

0 6<) 

8 38 

2 01 

3 51 

0 56 

0 

0 50 

0 10 

0 1 4 


0 29 

0 15 

0 

0 

0 82 

0.10 

<’114 . 

(. 14 

0 

19 15 


22 20 

0 

0 09 

0 

2 17 

0 

N 

1 HS 

1 2/ 

1 21 


4 IS 

2 00 

6 18 

8 08 

4 76 

0 30 

l*er cent, by volume. 











CO. . 

17 S.5 

80 50 

7 58 


34 79 

24 20 

33 84 

20 0 

32 09 

54 60 

0 

1 HJ 

1 80 

0 (>J 


0 92 

5 90 

0 

0 

7 32 

9 90 

01 X 4 . 

5‘l 5‘) 

0 

8(> 87 


70 98 

(» 

1 00 

0 

19 26 

0 

N 

17 7‘J 

IS 20 

5 41 


3,t ■}(, 

hO 90 

l»5 30 

80 0 

41 .38 

85 50 

I Sjuingficld, ^ 


Mine, i 


Coal 

Co , drillings. 



JI. ‘-'j'Miigfii Id, 


.■ Mine, " 

.■ . 

', Coal Co , 

face-sample. 


old. 


JII. ll« inn, ^ciiiiriel Kidge Mim-, « a Caitcrville C'oal Co., dnlJings. 

JV Jlerrin, Squirrel Kidge jMiiie, LJucago iV C'arterville C^al Co., face-sample, 
2 yr, old. 

V Clifford,, JVfirie No. Dig Miitldy Coal & Iron f'o , drillings. 

VI. ClifTord, IMine No. S, Dig Muddy Coal iVr Iron Co., face-sample, 2 yr. oW. 

VII. Marion, Mine No. 3, Pealiody C'oal Co., drillings. 

VIII. Marion, Mine No. 3, i^eabody ('oal Co., face-sample, 2 yr. old. 

IX. M'estville, Mine No. 44, Dering Coal Co., diillings. 

X Westville, !Mine No 44, Dering Coal Co., face-sample, 2 yr old. 

« At 0° C. and 7(50 ram piesMue. ^ Figured to coal as sampled. 

loss of coDibustible leases by the fresh drillings. While this 
amounts to as much as 30 cc. per 100 g. in the fresh samples, 
no such gases were detected in the old lots. However, it must 
he understood that the relative amounts of gas in coal from 
these various mines cannot be critically judged from these 
analyses, as some of the working-faces had been within short 
distances of long-standing exposures. (A universal shut-down 
in the Illinois coal-mines during April and a part of May, 1908, 
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made it impossible to get samples representative of continuous 
workings.) Some idea of the rapidity of transpiration of 
occluded gases from exposed faces can be gathered from the 
following data. 

As a drill-hole was driven, the dust from the first 2.5 ft. was 
collected in one flask, while that from the last 3 ft, was sealed 
in a separate container. As can be seen in Table IV., the 
sample farther from the exposed face contained more occluded 
gas, and had less changes produced in what did remain. 

In addition to the loss of combustible gases, the drill- 
samples showed more extensive absorption than did the labora- 
tory-weathered ones. From this it may be concluded, either 
that the oxygen lias entered into some combination with the 
coal itself, or that a reaction has taken place, resulting in the 
formation of carbon dioxide. The presence of considerable 
amounts of carbon dioxide in the gases from the fresh samples 
seems to bear out the latter conclusion, although this gas does 
not completely replace the oxygen of the air. It may also be 
possible that the carbon dioxide formed and taking the place 
of tlie occluded gases is only given oil* at higher temi^cratures. 
That this is true to some extent is shown b} the fact that G9 
per cent, of the gases removed from one of these fresh samples 
at 100^ C. consisted of carbon dioxide. 

It is certainly true that this absorption of oxygen takes place 
as soon as the gases escape from the fresh coal. A study of 
some of the stages of this absorjitiou or oxidation can be made 
from Table V. In this table all samples were from the same 
mine. !N^os. 1. and IT. were partly air-dried face-samples about 
two years old. From I. tlie surrounding air in the con- 
tainer was collected by displacement and analyzed. No. II. 
was left in one of the sealed fraetionating-flasks for two days. 
At the end of that time both the surrounding air and some of 
the inclosed gases were removed by means of the air-piimx3. 
No. III. is a flask of drillings from which the surrounding air 
and occluded gases were removed as above. No. IV. is the 
analysis of the gas given off* after the surrounding air had been 
removed and the flask had stood in a vacuum for 12 days. 
No. V. is the analysis of the air that had been admitted to the 
evacuated flask and left in contact with the coal for seven days. 

The preceding results give some light upon the changes pro- 
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Table IV . — Occluded Gases in Illinois Coal. 


Time of standing, days, 

Weigiit of coal, granib, . 

Volume of gas at 0°C., VtlO mm,, . 
C’c. of gfis per 100 g., 

CO., 

o 

vu, . . . , . 

X 

Per cent, by volume 

CO, . ’ 

o 

cir^ 

N 


I 

IT. 

III 

IV. 

7 

7 

13 

13 

182 

231 

182 

231 

174 

197.2 

9.6 

26.0 

. 95.30 

85.47 

5.27 

11 26 

. 7,21 

10 34 

1.76 

3 51 

. 0 59 

0.95 

0 

0.82 

11.28 

19.81 

2.30 

2.17 

. 7(> 22 

54.37 

1.21 

4.76 

7 57 

12.09 

33.33 

32 09 

, 0.62 

1.11 

0 

7.32 

. 11.73 

23.17 

43.74 

19.26 

. 80.08 

63.63 

22.93 

41.33 


I. Westvjllc, diillings from fimt 2 5 ft. of hole, last air. 

II. Wcbtville, drillings from last 3 ft. of hole, last air. 

III. Westville, drillings from first 2.5 ft of hole, gas by vacuum. 

IV. Westville, drillings from last 3 ft. of hole, gas by vacuum. 


Table V. — Occluded Gases in Illinois Coal. 



_ I 

n 

in 

ly 

__ y_ 

Weight of coal, ginms, . 

. 146 

20.5 

220 

220 

226" 

Volume of gab, cc.. 

. 843 

33.5 

192.1 

48.8 

130.4 

Per cent, by volume. 






COj 

. 0.26 

7.80 

3.86 

7.58 

1.63 

o 

. 0.25 

15.60 

1.04 

0.61 

0.37 

CH* 

. 2.17 

0 

21.79 

86.37 

14.14 

N 

. 97.33 

76.70 

73.31 

5.44 

83.86 


1. Old face-sample in contact with large volume of air. 

II. Old fate -ample sealed 2 days. 

III. Drillings, sealed 14 days. 

IV. Drillings, in vacuum 12 days. 

V. Drillings, second air in contact with coal 7 days. 


duced by the deterioration of sealed laboratory-samples, but 
contain no data as to samples subjected to outside exposure. 
Table VI. gives a comparison between samples of fresh drill- 
ings and sam^des exposed to the weather. Ho. I. is a sample 
of drillings from Westville, while Ho. II. was collected off the 
surface of a pile of the same screenings 15 months old, and 
Ho. III. is a sample of the same screenings that had been stored 
outside for two months. Ho. IV. is a sample of drillings from 
Marion, while Ho. V. is from an outcrop of the same seam one 
mile from the place where Ho. IV. was taken. This outcrop 
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Table VI. — Occluded Gases in Illinois Coal. 


I^ast portions of air. 



I 

ir 

iir 

IV 

V 

VI 

VI1._ 

Time of standing, days, 
Weight of coal, grams, 
Vol. of gas, 0®C., 760 mm. 
Cc. of gas per 100 g , 
CO 2 

7 

. 231 

, 197.2 

.3 

200 

44.2 

6 

200 

65.8 

13 

217 

160.6 

19 

224 

134.3 

7 

261 

141.2 

3 

200 

240.5 

. 85 50 

10.34 

22.10 

1.40 

27.9 

0.25 

74 01 60.0 

3.27 3.38 

54.21 

2.12 

120.25 

3,03 

0 . . . 

0.95 

3 25 

5 75 

0.9 

5 0 38 

2.87 

22.09 

CH 4 

. 19.81 

0 

0 

1.5 

7 O.r.4 

12.22 

0.66 

N__ . _ . 

. 54.40 

17.^5 

21.90 

68.22 55.70 _ 

37.00 

94. 47 

Per cent, by volume. 






3.92 


COi 

. 12.09 

6.34 

0.90 

4.43 5.64 

2 51 

0 ... 

1.11 

14.71 

20 61 

1.28 0.64 

5.30 

18.36 

CH 4 

23.17 

0 

0 

2.12 0.54 

22.53 

0.55 

N . . . . 

63.63 

78 95 

78.49 

92 

17 93 18 

68 25 

78. 


Cras 

removed by viicuiim. 






I 

II. 

III. 

IV V 

VI 

VII. 

Time of standing, days,. 


13 

14 

13 

13 7 

13 

13 

Weight of coal, grams. 


231 

200 

200 

217 217 

261 

200 

Volume of gas, 0° C., 760 

mm., . 

26.0 

26 9 

16.8 

20 4 19.3 

26 9 

23.9 

Cc. of gas per 100 g , 

. , 

11 26 

13.45 

8.4 

9 40 8 88 

10.31 

11.95 

CO 2 .... 


3..51 

1 4 

2 85 

3 18 2. {>9 

1.84 

2.39 

0 . . . . 


0 82 

2 8 

0.7 

0 0 36 

0.50 

0.81 

CH 4 .... 


2.17 

0 15 

0.6 

0 09 0 10 

6 14 

2.3<> 

N . . . 

. 

4.76 

9 10 

4 25 

6 13 5.43 

1 83 

6.36 

Per cent, by volume. 







20.00' 

( O 2 . 


32.09 

10.41 

. 33.93 

33 84 33.67 

17.85 

<>.... 


7 :52 

20 82 

8.33 

0 4.02 

4.83 

6.78 

CII4 .... 


19 26 

1 12 

7 15 

1 00 1.05 

59.59 

20 00 

N . . . . 


41 33 

67 (>5 

50 59 

65 16 61.26 

17 73 

53 22 


I. Westville, Mine No, -44, Dering Coal Co., <hilling< 

IL Westville, Mine No, 44, Doling Coal Co , .sereenings, 1/5 iiiontlis old. 

III. Westville, 3Iine No. 44, Denng (’oal Co , scieeiiings, 2 months ohl. 

IV. Marion, Mine No 3, Peabody Coal Co , tiril lings. 

V. Marion, Binkley, Miles Co., outcrop coal 

VI. Springfield, Sangamon Mine, Sangamon Coal Co , drillings. 

VII. Springfield, Sangamon mine, Sang.tmon Coal C'o , scieenings, 2 months old. 


had been exposed for one j^oar. No. VI. is a sample of drillings 
from Springfield, while No. VII. was collected from the surface 
of a pile of 1.5-in. screenings from the same mine. These 
screenings had been stored outside for two months. 

Conclusions. 

The conclusions drawn from these investigations may be 
summarized as follows : 

1. Loss of combustible gas begins as soon as pressure upon 
the coal in the seam is released and air is brought into contact 
with the newly-exposed surfaces. 

2. As soon as the gases occluded by the coal are released, an. 
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absorption of oxygen from the atmosphere begins. The oxygen 
may enter the coal substance and combine with it or may unite 
with carbon to form carbon dioxide. 

3. Carbon dioxide is undoubtedly formed to some extent by the 
action between the coal and whatever oxygen it had absorbed. 

4. Upon outside exposure, coal loses most of its occluded 
gases and even a large part of the carbon dioxide formed by 
the absorption of oxygen. 

Experiments at higher temperatures will be conducted in 
order to determine, if possible, more exactly the changes that 
are produced when coal deteriorates, and to throw some light 
on the cause of sj)ontaiicou8 combustion. 

V. Mining-Wastes and Mining-Costs in Illinois. 

P»Y Geokgk 8. 

Introduction, 

In coal-mining operations throughout the State of Illinois 
there is a greater range in the amount of coal extracted from a 
given volume of coal-seam than might be ex]>ected from the 
remarkable uniformity in thickness of the chief seams. The 
percentage of yield varies from about 50 to more than 95 per 
cent. The latter high yield is obtained in the long-wall mines 
of northern Illinois, embracing the Wilmington and the so- 
called ^‘Third Vein” fields. The coal-seam mi)ied in these two 
districts is the same . ’ . ‘ 'No. 2 of the Worthen 

Survey. The lowest yield is from the thick, more deeplj^ buried, 
Blue Band seam of central and south central Illinois, in some 
localities termed No. 5, in others No. G. 

The variation in yield from the total amount of coal under a 
given land-surface is still greater, for in the thick-seam districts 
there arc usually other seams than the one worked that it is 
possible, physically, to work. These are, in many cases, ren- 
dered more or less unworkable, when the distance between the 
seams is small, by being undermined. 

Causes of Mining- Waste. 

General . — The influencing conditions causing the great losses 
that are at present incurred are : 

* Consulting Engineer, Chicago. 
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1. Cheapness of “ coal in place;” that is, in the seam. 

2. Low market-prices, resulting from extreme competition. 

3. Character of the seam, roof, and floor as determining the 
method of mining. 

4. Surface-subsidence due to mining. 

6. Interlaced boundary ownerships. 

6. Carelessness in mining-operations. 

The first two factors, taken together, are the controlling ones 
in most mining-operations in influencing the choice of a mining- 
system. The majority of Illinois operators are sufficiently pro- 
gressive to find ways and means to take out practically all the 
coal under a given area if it could bo made evident that it paid 
to do so. That many do nqt do all that can be done in this 
direction is apparent; but if, without unusual investment, a 
profit of operation could be shown in taking out all the coal 
over the profit made by present methods, the industry could 
undoubtedly find men to accomplish the task. In other words, 
from an engineering standpoint practically all the coal under a 
given area can be taken out. It is a question of cost. 

Cheapness of Coal in Place . — This is chiefly due to the great 
abundance of coal. Except in the barren northern one-fourth 
of the State, lying north of the outcrop of the coal-basin, the 
development of a tract depends primarily not on the possibility 
of finding coal in that particular locality, but on the question 
whether it is a suitable place, from a market stand-point, to 
open a mine, the thickness of seam and the quality of the coal 
being considered. 

The price of coal-rights varies from $10 per superficial acre 
in the middle part of Illinois, away from the mining-centers, to 
$100 per acre near developed mines. Or, in the case of leas- 
ing, from 2 cents per ton run-of-mine hoisted, in the southern part 
of the State, to 5 cents in the northern part. The cost of the 
fee is relatively so much cheaper per ton than leasing that the 
latter system is not much used. The ownership of the coal by 
the operator is conducive to better mining, but relative to other 
items that go to make up the total, the cost of the coal in 
place ” is so low as to be almost negligible. In central Illinois, 
in some cases, at a cost of only $10 per acre, two workable 
seams, from 6 to 8 ft. thick, are obtained. Allowing only 60 
per cent, yield of the two seams, 13,000 tons would be produced 
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per acre, the purchase cost thus being of a cent per ton, or 
about total cost of production in central Illinois. 

In the Wilmington long-wall field the average cost of the coal- 
rights is about $50 per acre. The seam there, although it aver- 
ages a trifie less than 3 ft. in thickness, produces about 6,000 
tons per acre. The cost is therefore about 1 cent per ton in 
place, which is production. Hence, 

it may be seen that there is little incentive, from the stand- 
point of the purchase-price of the coal, to save the latter in 
mining-operations. 

IjOW MarkeUPriees, — The tremendous development of the 
coal-carrying railroads and the policy of making low ton-mile 
rates for long hauls has resulted in excessive competition, both 
from within and from without the State. The <*heapl\ -]iro- 
duced coals of the Eastern States, and particularly West Vir- 
ginia, resulting from favorable natural conditions and lower 
labor-cost, with low through freight-rates, have enabled them 
to enter the natural coal-markets of Illinois and sell at prices 
very little above what the Illinois coals bring. The high quality 
of these coals, particularly those that make little smoke, has 
allowed them to set the pace in making prices. 

The competition between the Illinois coals has been even 
more severe. This results from the multiplicity of ownerships, 
due mainly to the ease of opening new mines. Each period of 
unusual prosperity in the Western coal business, like that at the 
time of the anthracite strike, is followed by an immense increase 
in capacity. Eor example : In 1906 and 1907 railroad shipping- 
mines operated an average of 190 and 195 days, during the 
respective years, out of 300 working-days ; in other words, only 
63 and 65 per cent, of the time (see Figs. 1 and 2). To a certain 
extent this is unavoidable, as the markets are in a climate of 
extreme cold in winter, and as the Illinois coal stocks very 
indifferently, the winter demand tends to fix the capacity. 
This, in turn, makes the labor-rates high, to cover the period 
of idleness. On the other hand, it makes severe competition 
during the spring and summer months, in the effort of each 
operator to keep his mine running as much as possible. 

The annual coal-report of Illinois for 1906, compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, gives as the average value, or sell- 
ing-price, per ton, of all sizes on cars at the mines, for northern 
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Fig. 1. — Ili.inois SHippiNCi-MixEs • Yeari.v Output of Coal, Also Daily 
Capacity for a Period of 10 Fiscal Years. 


long-wall districts, $1.41 ; for the “ shooting-coal districts, 
from $0,866 to $1,153; and for the whole State average, 
$1,029. As the State treats the individual mine-returns as 
confidential, the figures given are generally regarded by oper- 
ators as essentially correct. The average hand-mining rates 
for the long- wall districts are $0,754 and $0,784, and of the 
shooting-coal ’’ districts from $0,458 to $0,609. The under- 
ground hauling, timbering, brushing, hoisting, top-labor, and 
supplies must be added to the foregoing figures to obtain total 
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operating-costs. The average total cost per ton of coal loaded 
on cars, including general and selling expense and amortization, 
but not capitalization interest-charges, is from $1.20 to $1.80 
for the coal produced in the long-wall districts, and from $0.70 
to $0.96 for the other districts. It is safe to say that the aver- 
age net profit per ton throughout the State for a whole year does 
not exceed 20 cents, and if the interest on the capital be taken 
out, the average profit will be reduced to 10 or 15 cents per 
ton ; the actual profit is probably less than these figures. 
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It will therefore be seen that, with the small margin of profit, 
there is little incentive for the individual mine-operator of Illi- 
nois to conserve, beyond customary good practice, the coal he 
owns or leases. 

Character of Seam, Boof and Floor, as Determining the Method 
of Mining , — ^It is the system ot mining adopted that determines 
the proportion of coal won in a given seam. W^here the long- 
wall system can be physically and commercially used, the prob- 
lem is solved, for in a well-handled long-wall mine the only loss 
of coal is in the fine particles, which become mixed with the 
fire-clay and roof-dribblings and get shoveled back into the 
gob. Probably not more than 2 per cent, is lost in this way. 

Under the ordinary long-wall conditions of northern Illinois, 
falls of roof, especially during periods of idleness, local care- 
lessness in leaving ‘‘points” or projections of the face, and 
abandonment of corners in the ownership of the land cause 
additional losses. In one mine, at which a record was kept 
for a period of six years, the total loss of coal from all causes 
was 5 per cent. 

About 5,800,000 tons were produced in 1906 by long-wall 
mines, nearly all in the Wilmington and the Third Vein dis- 
tricts, at the north end of the Illinois field. The output of these 
districts has been practically stationary for some years, owing 
to the competition of Eastern coals and of the thick-seam coals 
of middle and southern Illinois. Long-wall is the only system 
that can be successfully used in the 2 seam, as found in the 
northern districts. Briefly, the conditions are these : 

A blocky coal when mined by undercutting, but tender and 
flying to pieces when “ shot ” down ; a “ soapstone ” (shale) 
roof without fissure-cracks, until such are formed by the suc- 
cessive settlements caused by the undercutting ; a clay under 
the coal that generally presents fairly-easy cutting; and a harder 
sandy clay floor which causes the coal and under-clay to break 
or work, when the roof “ weight ” is properly thrown on the 
long-wall face, by systematic building of pack-walls and keep- 
ing the faces aligned. Finally, the mines, with one or two 
exceptions, are dry. 

In the larger part of the Illinois field the “ advancing long- 
wall ” of the northern “ thin-vein ” field is not commercially 
practicable. The roof is generally too hard to “ break ” prop- 
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erly, and usually ther^ is no draw-slate ” with which to make 
buildings. The other conditions, clay-mining and dryness, are 
all right, but the former are obstacles to “ advancing ” long- 
wall, without the extraordinary expense of importing stone for 
pack-walls. 

The seams are considered below in their stratigraphic order. 

No. 1 of the Worthen Survey is not generally identified 
throughout the State. Coal worked in the vicinity of Rock 
Island is called No. 1. It occupies channels and local depres- 
sions cut into the shale previously laid down on the Burlington 
limestone. It seems likely that this coal may belong to a later 
period than the shaly seam which quite regularly underlies the 
No. 2 seam in the Wilmington and Third Vein districts. The 
system of mining the former is the ordinary room-aud-pillar 
method, the pillars in some cases being withdrawn. The 
yield is from 65 to 70 per cent, of the territory covered by the 
entries. The channels are usually narrow and the coal thins 
along the margin, so that all coal less than about 3 ft. thick 
is lost. As a whole. No. 1 seam has little commercial import- 
ance in the State. 

No. 2 is a remarkably persistent seam, apparently extending 
throughout the whole of the Illinois basin. It varies in thick- 
ness from 1.5 to 4 ft. While a high-grade Illinois coal, the cost 
of production makes it commercially available only in the 
northern field, where it is extensively opened, as already 
described, by long-wall mines. Elsewhere there are large 
areas of this seam, running from 2 to 2.5 ft. in thickness. 
While this is too thin to work at i)resent, it is not underlain 
by valuable coal, and hence will not be damaged by any mining- 
operations below it, but will remain as a reserve and a problem 
for future operators. 

Nos. 3 and 4 seams are not well-defined horizons and are 
practically negligible, so far as at present known. 

No. 5 is an important seam. It has been extensively devel- 
oped in Fulton county and in the Springfield district, where it 
shows great uniformity. In the central and southern part of 
the coal-basin it is not clearly defined. Its characteristic fea- 
ture is the presence of clay-slips running irregularly through 
the coal, and indicating shattering, with subsequent filling. It 
has a strong slate roof, which is more or less sandy, and pre- 
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sents a pebbly, knobby surface when exposed in the roof; 
usually there is a draw-slate ” between roof and coal, which 
is sometimes strong enough to be held up by timbering. The 
coal itself is clean. The irregular clay-slips, horses,” and 
sulphur-balls are frequent but are separable. The floor is a 
shale, which exfoliates when exposed to the air. 

In the Fulton county field this seam is from 4 to 6 ft. thick 
and remarkably even. It is mined by the room-and-pillar system. 
As it is shallow, the pillars are left very small, and, in general, 
are not pulled. A great deal of coal in the vicinity of the out- 
crops is rendered unworkable by nearness to valleys filled with 
glacial drift. Within the workable areas the yield by the pres- 
ent methods is from 60 to 65 per cent, of the coal in place. 

In the Springfield district, No. 5 coal is from 5 to 6 ft. thick. 
The room-and-pillar system is employed. Some pillars are 
drawn, but generally the clay-slips and horses ” are so frequent 
that an effort is made to lay out the pillars to include them. 
On the whole, the yield is about the same as in the Fulton 
county field. South of Springfield, and in the Third Vein dis- 
trict, No. 5 coal is more pockety. As it is from 160 to 190 ft. 
above seam No. 2, and as the latter is worked only long-wall, 
the unworked areas will not be damaged by working out the 
lower scams. 

No. 6 is the great producing seam of the State. Except for 
a few developments in northern Illinois, in Bureau county, the 
mines working it are in central and southern Illinois. The 
seam lies from 40 to 60 ft. above the No. 5 horizon. It is char- 
acterized by a blue band,” which occurs from 2 to 4 ft. above 
the bottom. The seam is from 6 to 9 ft. thick. The Virden- 
Mt. Olive seam and the Duquoin-Ziegler seam both belong, 
in my opinion, to the Blue Band seam. The seam in the 
former district has generally been called No. 5, although drill- 
ing indicates a pockety seam below it at the No. 5 horizon. 
The State Geological Survey's recent investigations, I am 
informed, show that the Herrin seam in Williamson county, 
heretofore called No. 7, also belongs to the No. 6 horizon. 

The main roof of the Blue Band seam is a limestone, usu- 
ally with a shale or clay layer, 1 ft. to 4 ft. thick, between 
it and the coal. In some places the limestone comes down to 
the coal, in others it disappears entirely. In all cases the main 
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roof is very strong, and this has an important bearing on the 
system of mining adopted. The coal is usually a brighter, 
cleaner coal in itself than the No. 6 coal, but in central Illinois 
it has a large amount of « sulphur” (iron pyrites) in balls, 
lenses, and stringers. The coal, and sometimes the roof of this 
seam, contains considerable marsh gas in the more deeply buried 
portions. The floor is a clay containing, below the mining, 
many nigger-heads.” This clay readily squeezes ” when 
subjected to pressure, as when pillars are too small. The main 
roof is very difficult to break,” so that, when the coal is from 
350 to 600 ft. or more deep, it is very essential to leave large 
pillars. Many mines, in other ways well systematized, have 
had serious difficulty from “ squeezes ” brought on by leaving 
too-thin pillars or robbing them. The older mines were all 
opened on the ordinary room-and-pillar plan. Lately, the ma- 
jority of the mines have been changing to the panel ” system 
with beneficial results, but as yet no systematic attempts have 
been made to pull pillars. The result is, that in the deeper 
mines only one-half of the coal is secured, taking into account 
barrier as well as other pillars. 

As a whole, there is taken out of this seam only from 50 to 
60 per cent, of the coal it contains, the gross quantity of which 
throughout the State certainly exceeds the contents of any other 
seam, and possibly of seams Nos. 5 and 7 together. It is 
the seam now most actively worked, and will continue to be 
the most productive ; but its exploitation involves the largest 
losses, and hence calls for the most earnest study in the interest 
of greater economy. The coal, when freed from impurity, is a 
very strong steam-coal, and the seam tends to improve in quality 
as well as thickness in going south. 

No, 7 is not generally present in northern Illinois. If it 
ever was so, it has been generally eroded. Outside of the Dan- 
ville district, it certainly does not exist as a thick seam. In 
that district it is known as the Danville seam. The Grape 
Creek seam, which is below it, and in which there has been 
the greatest development, is considered to be No. 6. The 
correlation of these various seams by the State Survey* is looked 
forward to with great interest. As mined at Danville, No. 7 is 
from 5 to 7 ft. thick. It has been opened up by the usual 
room-and-pillar system, and the pillars are not drawn. Owing 
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to the numerous slips and poor roof the yield is low, probably 
but little over 50 per cent 

There have been no workable seams discovered above the 
No. 7. Here and there in the upper part of the deep sections 
of the measures in the central part of the basin, as found by 
drilling, there are seams from 1 to 2 ft. thick, but the time is 
very remote when they can be made available. 

The Surface Subsidence Due to Mining , — The influence of this 
factor upon the yield results from the high value of Illinois 
lands for agricultural purposes, well-improved, tiled land being 
worth from $100 to $175 per acre. In mining coal by the 
long-wall system, where the o\rr1\5ng surface is flat, the tile- 
drains are deranged and swampy places are made, although 
the surface may sink only from 1.5 to 2 ft. This is particularly 
the case in the Wilmington district. In the Lasalle dis- 
trict the ground is more rolling and the subsidence has little 
eftect. Although the goavcs in the mines of these districts are 
supposed to be nearly filled, in reality they are not, and the 
settlement is practically one-half the thickness of the seam. If 
the long-wall system wore applied to the thick seams, when 
applicable at all, it would cause a considerable derangement of 
the surface, and where the latter is so nearly level as the 
prairie-land of central Illinois, it makes the question of sub- 
sidence a serious one. It may be solved to a certain extent 
through draining the sunken lands by pumping, but even with 
such a method, aside from the expense, there is a serious diffi- 
culty from storm-water. When the subsidence of the surface 
is from 2 to 4 ft. it will render previously-level lands of little 
use for raising crops until the particular area has come to full 
settlement and has been re-tiled. The same is true if all the 
coal be taken out by any other system, and is even more 
emphasized where no pack-walls are used, because then the 
subsidence is practically the full thickness of the seam. If it 
were possible to systematize mining so that the land nearest 
the water-courses was first undermined, and then in succession 
the land further away, the damage done to farming would be 
minimized. However, until the agricultural land in the 
United States becomes insufiicient to fill the needs of the popu- 
lation, which, would be reflected in a continual increase of price 
for farming-land, the money-loss from temporarily destroying 
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the surface in places is relatively small, as compared with the 
selling-price of the coal mined from the seam. Taking the 
average value of the surface at $126 per acre, if 80 per cent, 
be rendered worthless, the immediate money-loss would be 
$100 per acre. A seam 6 ft. thick would contain per acre 
11,000 tons of coal in place, yielding, at 90 per cent., 9,900 
tons. The damage done by practically destroying the surface 
would be only 1 cent per ton. If the land-prices should rise 
two or three times above the value stated, this loss would still 
not prohibit mining. 

Interlaced boundary Ownership . — Tlie losses in mining arising 
from this factor have been perhaps less important in the past 
than they may be in the future. I had occasion some time 
ago to examine a property where there was coal within a 
quarter of a mile of the shaft on either side, yet the operator 
was obliged to mine coal at a dishince of one and a half miles. 
Some of that near the shaft could not be purchased, yet it lay 
in such a way near a geological uplift that it would not pay to 
open another mine to reach it. A number of such instances 
can be found. There have been large purchases, by various 
corporations, of coal-rights through Illinois, which have been 
taken up checker- work fashion, and unless the State interposes 
its authority, it is conceivable in some cases that coal may be 
lost through improper development due to adverse ownership. 
Such effects, in a number of cases, have been avoided by adjoin- 
ing owners getting together and trading to form areas suitable 
for the lay-out of individual mines. 

(Carelessness in Mining- Operations . — Losses from this source have 
been very great. They may be set down under these heads: 

1. Improper system of mining. 

2. Carelessness in following any system of mining by which 
blocks of coal are lost, and, where pillars are being pulled, care- 
lessness in failing to systematize the work, so that squeezes 
will be avoided. The same is true of advancing work, where 
improper proportioning of pillars or alignment of roads has 
brought on a squeeze.” 

3. Inadequate surveys, records, and maps, so that, with 
change of underground management, there has been a failure 
to give proper notice of pillars and blocks of coal that tempo- 
rarily have been passed by. 
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4. An entirely inadequate system for filing maps and survey- 
records of abandoned mines with either the county or the State 
authorities. The absence of definite knowledge compels a new 
adjacent mine, as a matter of safety, to keep farther away from 
an old abandoned mine, which may be full of water or gas, than 
would be necessary. At present it is impossible to find any 
map of a mine abandoned some years back. There is also 
insufiicient attention paid to compelling operators of mines 
that are about to be abandoned to bring up the mine-surveys 
in a careful manner. In my opinion, the preservation of mine- 
maps is properly a function for the State, as it is now for a 
county to record deeds, and there should be a permanent 
bureau established for the proper recording of the surveys and 
maps of abandoned mines. This bureau also should take 
charge of and systematical! 3 ^ file the maps of going ’’ mines. 

Memedies for Waste in Mining, 

Possible Saving , — I believe it is possible to take out from 90 
to 95 per cent, of the coal under a given area, even if the char- 
acter of the roof is such that pillars cannot be pulled and the 
advancing long-wal! system is not applicable; that, in general, 
this can be done at an additional cost which need not make it 
prohibitive. In fact, taken over the whole life-time of the 
mine, it may be a profitable operation. 

When advancing long-wall can be used, it is plainly the most 
direct system to apply, but, as already observed, it is inappli- 
cable in Illinois, in most cases, outside of the Ko. 2 seam. 

Fdling Sgstem , — Two general systems suggest themselves, one 
of which is a replacement with material sent down from the 
surface. This method is more or less employed in the anthra- 
cite-district of Pennsylvania, where the culm-bank is used for 
the filling. It is also used extensively in Silesia. In Illinois, 
the substitute would have to be surface-sands and gravel. 
That this would be impracticable in the great majority of 
cases throughout the State is self-evident, particularly if water, 
the usual vehicle for transportation, is employed, inasmuch as 
the majority of the thick seams in Illinois have clay under 
them which water would soften and thus tend to cause a 
** squeeze.” Aside from this, much farm-land would be dc- 
stroj^ed in getting the filling material. 
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Retreating Long- Wall , — The other system is driving to the 
boundaries of the property and then using either retreating 
long-wall or semi-long- wall systems, such as have been exten- 
sively developed in England. One or the other of these systems, 
in my opinion, could be applied in almost all cases, meeting 
the obstacles of strong roof and clay floor. The difficulties of 
a retreating system are these : the delay in getting an output, 
the increase in capitalization, and the added cost in the early 
stages of the mine, due to the increased capitalization. The 
ofl-set would be the saving of the coal; but this is a minor item 
of expense, and is balanced by the damage to the surface. 

Estimates of Costs , — Taking a theoretical case, the figures 
would be about as follows: Let us assume, in the Blue Band 
seam of central Illinois, coal averaging 7 ft. in thickness and 
400 ft. deep ; shafts in the center of a group of four sections of 
land (2,660 acres) ; a mine-equipment costing $125,000 ; town- 
site, coal-rights and miscellaneous outlays, as much more ; 
making a total capitalization of $250,000. Assume a pair of 
entries to be driven to the middle of one side of the property, 
thence to a corner, with additional stubs, making a total of 
about 8,000 yards of single entry. The use of machinery for 
driving the entries is presupposed, both for the sake of speed and 
for the advantage of the undercutting, which allows the coal 
to be blasted down with small charges. Hence, three shifts 
could be used. Assuming an average advance of 5 yd. per 
day, the cost would be roughly about $10 per yard in excess of 
the value of the coal produced. This would make a total 
charge of $80,000 in excess of the ordinary cost of develop- 
ment. At a speed of 5 yd. per day it would take about 800 
working-days to drive the pair of entries the 2 miles to the 
corner, plus some stubs. Allowing for the inevitable delays, 
this would mean 2.5 years to get to the same point of develop- 
ment ordinarily reached when the main- and-escape shafts have 
reached coal and have been connected underground. Allowing 
6 per cent, per annum for half the p)eriod (1.25 years), the 
interest on $80,000 would be $6,000. Possibly the expenditure 
of $50,000 of the entire plant and town-site investment previ- 
ously mentioned could be deferred till the final period of devel- 
opment. If so $200,000 would be drawing interest for 2 years 
and 6 months-— say at 6 per cent, per annum. AiV^e then have: 
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Excess cost of 8,000-yd. entry complete, .... $80,000 
6 percent, interest on $80,000 for 1 year and 3 months, . 6,000 

6 per cent, interest on $200,000 for 2 years and 6 months, 30,000 

Total excess cost of special development over that of 

ordinary development, $116,000 

Hence, this additional amount of capital would be required. 
At 6 per cent, the interest on $116,000 will constitute an annual 
charge of $6,960. If the theoretical plant has an annual aver- 
age output of 300,000 tons, which would be normal for a com- 
mercial mine for the investment mentioned ($250,000), this 
fixed annual charge would amount to 2.32 cents per ton hoisted. 

The cost of mining at the face, under the present labor-con- 
tracts, would probably be the same as it is under the prevailing 
system. The cost of hoisting, dumi)hig, and loading also would 
be the same, but at the start certain other items would be 
greater ; the care-of-mine cost, due to the keeping up of the 
first long roads, would be larger than at any subsequent period. 
The same would be true of haulage ; it has been assumed that 
the cost of an electric haulage for the 2 miles (4 miles round 
trip) over what would be merely gathering in the conven- 
tional starting of a mine, at the center of the property, and 
which would be similar to the development at the corner of the 
property, should be between 4 and 5 cents per ton, considering 
labor, fuel, repairs, and sinking-fund for the haulage-plant. 

During the life-time of the mine this cost would be con- 
stantly decreasing, instead of increasing, as in the conventional 
advancing mine. The average over the whole period would be 
practically the same. In the care-of-mine ’’ cost, however, 
the average during the whole life-time of the mine should be 
considerably less than that of the conventional advancing mine. 
How much less is conjectural, but that the saving would more 
than compensate for fixed charges arising from the greater first- 
cost of the retreating mine, I have no doubt. At the start, the 
situation would have to be faced that the cost of the coal would 


be still further increased something like this : 

Cents 
Per Ton. 

Interest on additional capital, 2.32 

Additional cost of haulage, 4.60 

Cost of maintaining and ventilating four miles of single entry, 

labor, timber and fuel, $40 per day, ..... 2.60 

Total additional cost at start, 9.42 
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JEffeet of Tiiirodui'infj New System , — Under present market- 
conditions it would practically wipe out all profits for the 
average Illinois mine. This, together with the deferment of 
the time of getting the first returns, which ordinarily is from 1 
to 1.5 years, to a total of 3.5 or 4 years, brings about a condi- 
tion making it virtually impossible to enlist new capital to 
open a mine in this wky. The plan seems feasible only for the 
largest companies, and these would gradually change ; that is, 
start new mines on the retreating plan while operating their 
old properties on conventional lines. Evidently, large consoli- 
dations could best effect this purpose. To force an immediate 
change of old as well as new mines by State or national laws 
would be too drastic. To make the requirement for all new 
mines, if legally it can be done, would undoubtedly have the 
efi:ect of restricting new developments. If the law were 
national in scope it would probably result in such curtailment 
of new output that very soon there would be a shortage of fuel 
and an increase in price until capital was again attracted. The 
effect would be even more severe in the mountainous States 
than in Illinois, inasmuch as the development of satisfactory 
methods to meet the physical disadvantages of steeply-pitching 
seams, or even level ones running under high mountains, will 
be difficult, and still more so where the seams are faulted. 

JjeylslaUon Needed, — Much, however, can be accomplished by 
voluntary means and by the making of such laws by the State as 
would require the filing of proposed plans of development for 
any new mine, and their approval by a board of examiners be- 
fore mining is allowed to begin, plans leading to unsafe con- 
ditions and too wasteful in method not being permitted. This 
would amount to the giving of free engineering advice by 
specialists; but if it aided in conserving the mineral resources 
of the State and the country it would be worth more than the 
relatively small cost of maintaining a bureau, either by the 
State, or jointly by the State and the national government. 

Education Needed , — Much can be done by a campaign of edu- 
cation. This country has highly developed its coal-mining ma- 
chinery, and in this respect has been in the front rank, enabling 
it to produce cheap fuel with relatively high labor-cost, but in 
the manner of laying out our mines underground and in direct- 
ing the work at the face we have been practically stationary 
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for years. When unusual conditions are encountered in a mine, 
that part of the mine is too often abandoned. We have fires and 
disasters sometimes due to lack of knowledge, care, or thor- 
oughness on the part of the underground foremen, who are 
usually striving to make a record for tonnage. 

Having so much easily-mined coal, we have tended to avoid 
all adverse conditions, picking out the good spots. This has 
not developed our skill in meeting difficult conditions, so that 
we are undoubtedly far behind England and Europe generally 
in our work at the face of the mine. Our best mine-fore- 
men have been trained abroad in a practical way, even if their 
schooling has sometimes been acquired here. 

We have much to learn ; and now that the government has 
started on its campaign of education it is to be hoped that Illi- 
nois and other mining States will awake to the call for “ the 
conservation of natural resources.’’ 

VI. The Use of Illinois Coal for Domestic Purposes. 

By J. M. Snodgrass.* 

Under « domestic purposes,” it is intended to include all heat- 
ing, cooking, etc., by the burning of coal in stoves, ranges, and 
furnaces, or under house-heating boilers, in dwellings or other 
buildings. The amount of coal or other fuel so burned is large, 
and the question of its eflicient combustion without undue 
smoke and dirt, and without troublesome fire-conditions, is di- 
rectly important to a large number of consumers and to the 
community as a whole. A satisfactory solution of the problems 
connected with burning Illinois coal for domestic purposes 
would mean a very considerable saving lor the consumer and 
a much better market both within the State and throughout 
the territory naturally supplied with this coal. 

Until recently, this subject has received little consideration as 
compared with the use of coal for power and for heating upon a 
large scale. The manufacturers of stoves, house-heating boilers, 
and like apparatus, have interested themselves more or less in 
this phase of the fuel-question ; but the results of their investi- 
gations are either not available, or are applicable to particular 
types of apparatus only. 

* Prepared under the direction of L. P. Breckenridge, Director of the Engineer- 
ing !E*pcri*nent Station of the University of Illinois. 
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The first settlers in the West, coming as a rule from more 
eastern States, brought with them the apparatus and methods 
of heating and cooking with which they were already familiar. 
These were largely adapted to the burning of anthracite coal 
and wood. Throughout Illinois, until comparatively recent 
years, the so-called “ base-burner,” a stove adapted for anthra- 
cite coal only, was commonly used for heating residences of the 
better class. In cooking-stoves and ranges, wood or anthracite 
coal was, and still is, quite generally employed, especially where 
the expense of these fuels is not considered prohibitive. With 
the advent of hot-air furnaces and house-heating boilers, com- 
ing at first largely from the Eastern market, the use of anthra- 
cite was still continued to a large extent. Owing to the con- 
stantly increasing price of anthracite and to the coal-miners^ 
strike of 1902, with the attendant scarcity of this kind of coal 
at that time, the use of soft coal for domestic purposes has now 
become much more common. 

The fact that anthracite and apparatus designed for burning 
it were first in the field, was in itself an advantage for that fuel 
over Illinois or other soft coals. Anthracite possesses a com- 
paratively high heating- value ; little of it need be lost in hand- 
ling ; it can be burned efficiently and but a small portion of it 
is ash or inert matter. Consequently, a smaller weight of an- 
thracite than of average Illinois coal will have to be handled 
in the generation of a given amount of heat. Moreover, an- 
thracite is easily handled, comparatively free from dust, and has 
an advantage over Illinois coal in the matter of cleanliness in 
the boiler-room. It holds fire well. The fire is easily regu- 
lated, does not smoke or make soot to an objectionable extent, 
leaves little ash, and, ordinarily, the coal does not clinker 
badly. 

The burning of Illinois coal is usually accompanied, to a 
greater or less extent (depending upon a number of conditions, 
such as furnace- and boiler-arrangements, kind, size, composi- 
tion and preparation of the coal), by some or all of the following 
disadvantages ; It is dirty, soiling clothing or other material 
with which it comes in contact. In handling it, more or less 
dust is raised. Fires are more difficult to regulate and, under 
many conditions, do not keep as well as an anthracite fire. 
Smoke, soot, and noxious gases are given off from the fire, and 
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these are much more apt to escape from the furnace into the 
boiler-room than is the case with anthracite coal. The heating- 
value of the coal is lower and the ash-content is higher than in 
anthracite, and it is difficult to burn it with the same efficiency. 
These conditions necessitate a larger supply for a given amount 
of heating to be done, more storage-space, and more handling 
of coal. The high ash implies a correspondingly large amount 
of ashes to be moved, and the tendency to clinker to a trouble- 
some degree is more pronounced. 

For the purposes of the present paper, coke can best be 
roughly classed with anthracite. When burned in stoves and 
heaters it possesses many of the properties and advantages of 
anthracite coal, and, to a large extent, is free from the objec- 
tionable features incident to the burning of soft coal. Like an- 
thracite, however, it must, for use in Illinois and most other 
Western States, be transported long distances, or the coal from 
which it is prepared must be so transported. Coke as a by- 
product from local gas-plants is on a somewhat different footing 
from coke imported for fuel-purposes only, and must be con- 
sidered with this fact in view. 

The great advantage of Illinois coal for the Illinois user and 
others within a reasonable distance of the field is its low price. 
First-class Illinois coal for domestic purposes can be purchased 
for one-half or less than one-half the price of anthracite. While 
the heating-power of the anthracite is in general greater, the 
difference is not so great as to be in any sense commensurate 
with the difference in price. In Table I., which relates to some 
fuels tested under house-heating boilers at the University of 
Illinois, it will be noted that the B.t.u, (British thermal unit) 
per pound of the anthracite listed is 12,690 as compared with 
a value of 12,278 for a comparatively high-priced Illinois coal 
and a value of 10,473 for a somewhat cheaper Illinois coal. 
In one case the Illinois coal costs 46 per cent, of the price of 
the anthracite coal and contains 96.7 per cent, of its calorific 
capacity. 

In the other case the Illinois coal costs only 34 per cent, of 
the price of the anthracite and contains 82.5 per cent, of its calor- 
ific capacity. This great discrepancy in price per heat-unit 
suggests the need of improvement in the methods of burning 
the cheaper fuel. Evidently, if all other conditions could be 
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Table I . — Cost of Various Fuels, 

Fuel-tests with house-heating boilers. 


Kind of Fuel. 


Anthracite coal i 

Pocahontas coal 

Coke (gas-plant by- 
product) 

Co^e ( Sol vay process)... .. 
Illinois coal (Christian 

county), nut 

Illinois coal (Williamson 
county), washed nut j 


Cost Per Ton 
of 2.000 Lb at 
Urbana, 111. 

Cost jn Per 
Cent. Based on 
Anthracite 
Coal ah 100 Per 
Cent. 

B t ti Per Lb. 
as Fired. 

B t u in Per 
Cent Based on 
Anthracite 
Coal as 100 Per 
Cent. 

$8 25 

6 50 

Per < eiit 
100 

67 

12,600 

14,763 

Per Cent 
100.0 
116.3 

5.00 j 
G.OO j 

61 

73 

12,033 

12,488 

94 8 

98.4 

2.75 1 

1 34 

1 

10,473 

82.5 

3.75 

46 

12,278 

96.7 


equalized or eliminated, the B.t.u. delivered by the fuel would 
be the direct measure of its value. 

During the past two years the Engineering Experiment Station 
of the ITniversity of Illinois has made many tests of different 
fuels, chiefly Illinois coals. Those made upon fuels burned in 
the furnaces of house-heating boilers of standard types and of 
sizes suitable for average residences have embraced anthracite 
and Pocahontas coal, coke, a number of Illinois coals, and bri- 
quetted coal. These tests are still going on, and will be re- 
ported in the regular bulletins of the Station, hence they will 
not be discussed in detail here. The relation of price to heat- 
ing-value, however, will be illustrated by a few figures taken 
from the data at hand. 

Table III. presents this relation, as based upon evaporative 
performance, for several of the best-known kinds of fuel. The 
tests were made upon two house-heating boilers, here desig- 
nated as Dj and D^ ; the former, made of four horizontal cast- 
iron sections (the base and grate section, the fire-pot, the inter- 
mediate section, and the dome), and the latter of vertical 
sections, connected by means of external drums or headers. 
Table II. shows the dimensions. 


Table II . — Dimensions of TesUBoilers and Z>^. 





Ds 



Sq Ft 

Sq Ft 

lltiteci capacity, racliating-surface. 


. 800 

1,075 

Area of grate-surface, . 

. 

. 4.28 

6 

Sectional area of chimney, 

. 

. 1.07 

1 07 

Total heating-surface, 

. 

. 43.7 

76.87 



Cu Ft 

Cu. Ft 

Total water- and steam-space, 

. 

. 7.38 

11.16 
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The height of the chimney above the grate in both cases is 
89 feet. 

Each boiler is supplied with special feed-water-supply ap- 
paratus and a load-regulator, as well as with the gauges, ther- 
mometers and other auxiliary apparatus necessary for test-pur- 
poses. 

For the tests here considered, the evaporative performance 
of the boiler and fuel was deemed the best basis of comparison, 
and the tests were conducted with that as the main item sought. 
The problems of regulation, length of time of holding fire, 
smokelessness, ash, clinkers, fire-conditions, etc., were not over- 
looked, but necessarily became secondary in importance; and 
observations and results relating to these questions are not re- 
ported here. 

Fires were started according to the standard method of the 
A. S. M. E. code. The tests varied in duration, but were ap- 
proximately either 8, 16, or 24 hr. long. The fire was drawn 
when the boiler-pressure dropped below 4 or 5 lb. on the last 
firing, and did not again rise upon the opening of the damper and 
the closing of the check. The material drawn out at the close of 
the test was immediately put into a galvanized can with a close- 
fitting cover to prevent further combustion. Analysis of this 
partly-consumed or “residual’'’ fuel furnished suitable cor- 
rections for the determination of fuel actually burned. The 
ash was kept separate from the residual fuel, being taken from 
the furnace and ash-pit before the fire was drawn. The fuel 
was sampled in the usual manner 'by taking a small portion 
from each firing. Analyses of the fuel, ash, and residual fuel 
were made at the chemical laboratories of the University of 
Illinois. 

The feed-water, delivered to each boiler through measuring- 
tanks, was the condensation from lieating-coils, and had a 
temperature near 180° F. Steam was exhausted to the atmos- 
phere, after passing through a load-regulating device, arranged 
to give a load equivalent to about 65 per cent, of the boiler- 
rating. A separator wuth suitable connections was used to 
determine the moisture in the steam ; and the usual observa- 
tions concerning temperatures, pressures, drafts, etc., were 
made. 

Table III. shows results, which are, for the most part. 
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Table III , — Comparison of Fuel-Costs — Data and Residts — Fuel- 
Tests with House-Heating Boilers. 


Kind of Fuel. 


Anthracite coal . 
Pocahontas coal . 
Coke (gas-plant 
product) 


2 

3 

4 

5 

E 



Ilf 





1 
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Cents 
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to «e “ 
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1 



& 

*1 
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p.1 

s 
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1 

Ph 

*3 

C'O g, 

o 

S3 

t 



m 

o 

_ 

Boiler. 

Di \lh 



Boiler. I Boiler 

I Ih I Di I Da ! Di ' Da [ Dj. 1 D, j Di | Dg. 


is vy>! 12,6<K) ,0 47'G5 9162 S; 5 6 
.‘5.501 3 4,753 10 27 6.t 0 64.0f 5 2 

ijy-i I ' * 

Is.ooi 12,033 0 .30 6.5 4 62 51 .5 3 


Coke (Solvay process) lO 00* 12,488 lO 35'64 4,60 8j 4 b 4 
Illinois coal (Chris-i I ‘ill 

tian « »:!• i\ i 2 75! 30,473 0 19 63 5 62 Si 7 8 7 


4 4 
4 1 


4 21 » «i 2 7|36 3 31 Td I 09 0 95 ,55.61 


8 6, 2 7,62 5 5.3 7 1 88 1 62' 
3.5 2 7110 2 32 6 1 20 0 


Illinois <• , 11 1 vv . ill I 
son county) washed 
nut 


4 0 , 3 5 2 6,38 1 87 1 1 15 1 11 61 1 

ill * 

0, 3 5 2 7 30 1'28 0 0 91 0 86 42 0 


1 


. 3.7,51 32,278 '0 22 63 9 64 s' 6 0 ,5 5 ,9 .5| 2 8 31 2 28 7 0 93 0 86 47 4lol 



averages of from three to six tests with each kind of fuel. 
Columns 1 and 2 give the kind and cost of each fuel. The 
samples were purchased mostly from local dealers, and the 
prices are given for quantities of from 1 to 5 tons only. Almost 
all these fuels can be purchased somewhat more cheaply in 
larger quantities; but domestic consumers are very likely to 
he retail purchasers. Column 3 gives the heating-capacity per 
pound for each of the fuels listed, and column 4 the cost of 
14,600 B. 1. 11 . as purchased in each. (The number of 14,600 
B.t u., as the caloritic capacity of a pound of pure carbon, is 
taken as a convenient unit for comparison.) Column 5 shows 
that the boilers were operated at practically the same average 
capacity. The evaporation of 0.3 lb. of water per hour from 
and at 212® F. is taken as the equivalent of 1 sq. ft. of radia- 
tion. Columns 6 and 7 give two of the principal operating- 
conditions. Columns 8 and 9 give the cost of evaporating 
1,000 lb. of water from and at 212® F., and the fuel-cost per 
hour of serving 100 sq. ft. of radiating-surface. Column 10 
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gives the calculated efficiency of the boiler, furnace, and grate, 
operated under the conditions of the tests. 

It will be noted that the cost of evaporating 1,000 lb. of 
water from and at 212°F. varies from 62.5 cents for anthracite 
to 28.6 cents for the cheaper of the Illinois coals tested. If 
evaporative performance alone be considered, this shows a 
saving of 54.2 per cent, of the cost of the anthracite in pro- 
ducing the same effect. The similar differences between the 
same Illinois coal and the Pocahontas coal and the cokes, 
while not as great, are sufficient to warrant, other conditions 
being equal, the choice of Illinois coal on the ground of econ- 
omy. A possible saving of from 10 to 50 per cent, in the cost 
of a material which enters into practically every home, and the 
consumption of which in Illinois alone is annually millions of 
tons, at several dollars per ton, is an object worthy of every 
possible effort. 

The endeavor of manufacturers to furnish stoves and furnaces 
suitable for Illinois coal, and that ot coal-dealers and others 
interested to disseminate information concerimig this question, 
are evidence of a demand for such apparatus and information, 
indicating that the general public appreciates the advantage to 
be gained by using this coal, as soon as some of its more pro- 
nounced disadvantages have been eliminated. Indeed, by the 
extent to which it is already using soft coal for domestic pur- 
poses, in spite of the attendant disadvantages, the public shows 
that it is determined to have the cheaper fuel. In this matter, 
the consumer is ahead of the manufacturer, the coal-dealer, 
and the investigator. 

VII. The Smokeless Combustion of Bituminous Coal. 

By A. Bement.* 

The jiresent paper deals specially with Illinois coal ; but the 
problem of smokeless combustion is the same for all bitumin- 
ous coal, its difficulty being j)roportional to the amount of 
volatile matter in the fuel. It is to be assumed for the present 
purpose that coal from the Eastern Interior field, of which 
Illinois is a part, will make practically as much smoke as any 
other bituminous fuel, and, therefore, that a method or ap- 

* Consulting Engineer, Chicago. 
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paratus adequate fof the smokeless combustion of this coal 
will be useful for any other. 

Many persons still honestly doubt the possibility of burning; 
bituminous coal without smoke. But experience has proved 
that it is entirely feasible in steam-making to employ apparatus 
which will be, except when fires are first lighted, entirely 
smokeless, so that a photograph taken of the chimney would 
sliow no smoke whatever — in fact, would give no indication 



Fig. 2. — Imfkovicd Form of lioiJ.FR, Serveo rv Smoke-Proof Furnace of 
THE Kino Used in Ei/ectbic Station Shown in Fio. 1. 

whether the chimne^^ was in service or not. Since, in many 
plants, fires are lighted only about once a month, this is prac- 
tically a continuous smokeless operation. The achievement is 
due entirely to the inherent characteristics of the apparatus 
itself, and is not dependent in an 3- sense upon the care or skill 
of the attendant. Chimneys have remained smokeless even 
when coal was being burned at the rate of one ton per minute. 

Fig. 1 is from a photograph of the Harrison Street electric 
generating-station of the Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, 
at which plant originated the smoke-preventing scheme here 
described. The boilers are of the Heine type, served by chain- 
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grate stokers, and the application of the tile roof originated 
with W. L. Abbott, chief operating engineer of that com- 
pany. The principle of the furnaces is illustrated by Fig. 2, 
which shows an improved form of water-tube boiler, devised 
by me, omploying this tile furnace-roof, which is carried by 
the lower row of tubes in the boiler, thus forming an adequate 
combustion-chamber. 

The requirements for smokeless combustion, simply stated, 
are : (1) that the evolution of gas from the coal shall proceed 
uniformly; (2) that the gases distilled uniformly from the 
coal shall enter a tire-brick chamber, either (a) of sufficient 
length to allow their complete natural combustion, or (b) pro- 
vided with such auxiliary mixing- and baffling-devices as will 
effect the artificial mixture and complete combustion of the 
gases before their exit from the chamber. 

Uniform evolution of the volatile gases of the coal is the 
essential feature of the process, and it is for this reason that 
mechanical stokers, as a class, are more efiective in preventing 
smoke than any apparatus accompanied with intermittent firing. 
A stoker, however, which, through abnormal working or in- 
correct manipulation, feeds irregularly, has the eftect of a 
hand-fired furnace. Hence, forms of stokers depending upon 
gravity-feed or having an inclined grate arc objectionable, 
because sliding of the coal, or disturbance of the fuel-bed by 
the attendant, may cause fresh coal to roll down in a large 
mass. Again, stokers which require that the fuel-bed be dis- 
turbed in the removal of ash and clinkers cannot be depemled 
upon for uniform feed of the coal, except under conditions of 
most favorable manipulation and suitable size and character 
of fuel. The chain-grate stoker, which operates with a hori- 
zontal fuel-bed, receiving the fresh coal at one end and auto- 
matically and continuously discharging ashes at the other, 
insures a uniformity in feed of coal and condition of fuel-bed 
not attained hitherto with any other machine of the kind. 
This form of stoker is shown in Fig. 2. In combination with 
a tile furnace-roof, it satisfies requirements (1) and (2 above 
stated. The adoption of this form of apparatus is extending 
rapidly. The University of Illinois has recently employed it 
in connection with an experimental boiler in its engineering 
laboratory. 
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Present practice largely tends, however, to some intermittent 
form of fuel-supply, such as an irregularly-working stoker, or 
hand-firing, and attempts to secure a smokeless combustion 
are generally hampered by such conditions of firing. In such 
cases, requirement (2 b)^ above stated, becomes imperative ; and, 
for this purpose, resort is often had to various fire-brick walls, 
arches, etc., and other auxiliary mixing-devices, such as steam- 
jets, with or without supplementary air-supply. These schemes 
are never entirelj" successful unless there is a large and well- 
distrihuted auxiliary air-supply available in the furnace-chamber 
immediately after firing and while the volatilization of the coal 
is going on, because, after a fresh charge of coal is added, 
there is, for the first few moments, an evolution of volatile 
matter at a rate enormously larger than that of the whole 
remaining period between firings. Now, complete combustion 
requires not only a proper mixing, but a proportionately ade- 
quate supply of air. Consequently, with apparatus of any in- 
termittent type, unless the rate of fuel-supply aj^proxi mates in 
uniformity that of a good stoker (whicJi means, by hand, almost 
continuous firing), it is necessary not only to employ some 
powerful auxiliary mixing-device, but also to furnish at times 
an extra air-supply. The latter may be done by means of a 
steara-jet, automatically put in service as soon as the fresh 
coal is added, and discontinued after the expiration of a suffi- 
cient interval. 

It is thus evident, that the stoker which produces results 
equal to that of the chain-grate is the only one which can be 
depended upon, under adverse conditions, to insure a positively 
smokeless result, independent of the skill, favorable disposi- 
tion, or fidelity of the operator. Recently, a new form of 
underfeed stoker had been eTnploy(Hl in the Eastern States, 
which in considerable measure conforms to the chain-grate in 
its method of disposal of the ash and in the manner of feeding 
the fuel. It lias met with considerable favor where semi- 
bituminous coal, low in ash, is used. In feed of fuel and ash- 
removal it resembles the well known underfeed and Roney 
types of stokers, having a fuel-bed sloping to the rear, at which 
point are located dumping-grates for the removal of the ash — 
the fuel b^ing introduced below the fire-bed at the front. Air- 
supply by a forced draft entering the bed at the bottom insures 
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tlxat the volatile gases will become mixed with the air to a con- 
siderable extent before they leave the surface of the fire. With 
favorable fuel this form of apparatus has given satisfactory 
results under the Babcock <fe Wilcox type of boiler, without 
a tile roof, in those cases where the boiler was set high above 
the fire. But thus far there has been no reason to expect that 
with coal high in volatile matter and containing much ash it 
would be possible to secure favorable results without the aid of 
a tile-roof furnace or its equivalent. The ash would neces- 
sarily have an important eftect, because greater in quantity and 
sometimes readily fusible. Such large clinkers might be 
formed that their removal would be difficult while the fire was 
in action. Conditions in Illinois, so far as ash-content of the 
fuel is concerned, are quite serious, since the usual stoker-fuel, 
under j)re8ent methods of preparation, contains approximately 
16 per cent, of ash. It is with such fuel that the result shown 
in Fig. 1 has been secured. The general tendency at present 
is towards the abandonment of hand-fired apparatus and the 
correction of stoker-operation so as to insure a uniformity in 
fuel-feed. 

One of the things which has operated seriously against the 
installation of many stoker- applications is the general prev- 
alence of the fallacy that it does not pay to employ stokers in 
small ])lants. It is, however, coming to be realized that onlj 
through stokers is it feasible to obtain the uniformity of feed 
required, not only for smokeless burning, but for good economy, 

VIII. The Weatherino of Coal. 

Hy W. F AViieelkk * 

For the past two years the Engineering Experiment Station 
of the University of Illinois has carried on experiments to 
determine the nature and extent of the chemical changes 
taking place in stored coal.^ Storage, under varying condi- 
tions, has been tried in order to learn how coal may be stored 

* Chemist, State Geological Survey. 

* Bulletin No. 11 of the Engineering Erpenment Station of the University of Illinois, 
by Prof. S. W. Parr and N D. Hamilton, presents the results of a preliminary 
series of tests on small samples of Illinois coal. A historical review of the litera- 
ture on weathering and spontaneous combustion, and a summary of the opinions 
of various authorities, are also given. 
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with the minimum loss by weathering. In these experiments 
different portions of the same sample of coal were exposed to : 
(1) regular weather-conditions out-of-doors; (2) dry indoor-stor- 
age at about 100° F. in boiler-room ; (8) the same, except that 
the coal was wet thoroughly every two or three days; (4) 
entire and continued submersion at about 70° F. Only the 
calorific value of the ash- and water-free coal was made use of 
in determining the extent of the weathering. With this factor 
determined for the fresh coal as a basis of comparison, the sub- 
merged coal was found to remain practically unchanged for a 
period of nine months, while the other three portions of the 
same samples showed losses varying from 2 to 10 per cent., with 
no marked advantage in favor of either the outdoor or indoor 
storage, except that the coal with a large amount of pyrite was 
not broken up so much when kept dry as when wet often. The 
loss in calorific value practically ceased by the end of five months, 
although a alight loss occurred during the next four months. 

A new series of experiments is now going on under more 
nearly normal storage-conditions. Car-lot samples were ob- 
tained from three Illinois mines working different seams of 
coal. A car of 1.26-in. screenings and a car of 1.25-in. to 3-in. 
nut was shipped from each mine. One-half of each car was 
piled out-of-doors in an uncovered bin about 3.5 ft. deep ; the 
other half was piled about 5 ft. deep in a covered bin, and a 
representative sample of each was submerged under water. 
Each of these cars of coal was sampled at the mine as the car 
was loaded, and again, about a week later, when it was un- 
loaded. The purpose of sampling and analyzing the coal imme- 
diately after mining was to find out the composition of the coal 
before it had any chance to oxidize or lose its occluded gases. 
The second analysis, at the end of a week, was to serve as an 
indication of the rate of loss for that period. In Table I. the 
analyses of the coal up to the end of the sixth month of storage 
are presented. 

The losses represented in Table I. range from 0.4 to 1.3 per 
cent, at the end of one week after mining, from 0.2 to 2.2 per 
cent, at the end of two months, and from 0.7 to 3.0 per cent, 
at the end of six months. The average loss at the end of one 
week was 0.8 per cent. ; at the end of two months, 1.3 per cent.; 
and at the end of six months, 2.0 per cent. 
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Table I, — Loss in Calorific Value During Transit and Six Months^ 

Storage. 


Screenings. 


Coal from 


West- 

ville, 

Illinois. 


Dry Coal 


Decrease. 


Sampled. 


1 Same clay as mined 

I7 days after mining. . .. 

2 months after mining ®. 
2 months after mining ^ . 
6 months after mining ® . 
6 months after mining ^ , 
6 months after mining ^ . 



Spring- 

6eld, 

Illinois. 


Herrin, 

Illinois. 


1 Same day as mined 

4 days after mining 

2 months after mining " . 

2 months after mining ^ 

6 months after mining*. 

6 months after mining * 

|6 months after mining *, 

f ISame day as rained ' 14.13 

' (> days after mining 1 j. 

2 months after mining®. 

2 months after mining ^ 

6 months after mining * . 

0 mont hs after mining^ , 

(i months after mining . 



14,684 
12,462[ 14,627 
12,068! 14,392 
12,124, 14,453 
11,969: 14,328 
12,0811 14,247 
12,270 14,379 

11,762; 14,478 
11,6841 14,a>l 
11,645! 14,365 
11,414 14,254 
11,526, 14,154 
11,466 14,136 
11,127 14,220 


14.37 
15.66 
12 62 
13.76 
13.60 

14.38 


,12,426 
12,287 
12,133 
12,608 
12,342 
12,372 
: * 1.3,262 


14,658 
14,553 
14, .545 
14,602 
34,476 
14,406 
14,528 


57 

; 0.39 

292 

1 1.99 

281 

1 157 

a56 

i 2.43 

437 

; 2.98 

30.3 

! 2.08 

127 

! 0 88 

31.3 

0.78 

224 

! 1.55 

324 

1 2.24 

342 

; 2.30 

258 

i 1.77 

105 

0 72 

113 

0.77 

56 

0 38 

182 

1 24 

162 

l.ll 

130 

0.89 


* Outdoor storage. ^ Covered bins. 


Stored under water. 


3-Inch Kut Coal. 


r Same day as mined 10.55 

I 7 days after raining .... 13.98! 

West- I 2 months after mining®. ' 14 21 
ville, -I 1 2 months after mining^'.. 13.08 I 
Illinois. ; 6 months after mining®..] 13.53 j 
l6 months after mining^. . 11.76 ^ 
^ |(> months after mining®, j 15.37 , 


Spring- 

field, 

Illinois. 


Herrin, 

Illinois. 


Same day as mined 

4 days after mining... . 
2 months after mining® 
- 2 months after mining* 
6 months after mining® 
6 months after mining * 
^ |6 months after mining® 


. 17.87 i 
16 63 I 
I 17.45 ! 
: 16.83 I 
16 03 ! 
16.30 ! 
15.90 1 


' Same day as mined 

6 days after mining 

2 months after mining® . 
2 months after raining* .. 
6 months after mining ® .. 
6 months after mining * .. 
6 months after mining ® .. 


13.98 ! 

14.90 

14.32 

14.08 

13.81 

13.06 

15 65 


4.25 

2.(>5 

2.47 

2.13 

2.10 

2 14 

3 34 


5.75 
6.10 
4.66 
6.02 
4 91 
4.52 
4.21 


3,75 

3.02 

4.12 
3.84 
3.45 
3.60 

3.12 


32,991 14,768 
12,412 14,586 
,12,265 14,439 
32,475 14,523 
12,396 14,456 
12,671 14,365 1 
112,013 14,391' 

11,741 14,655 
11,8001 14,461 
1 11,626: 14,361 ' 
111,796 14,452 
111,798 14,838 
11,682 34,218 
111,854 14,33 8 

'12,499; 14,751 ; 
12,341 14,682 
,12,409 14,727 1 
i 12,378 14,634 1 
12,455| 14,652 
12,4691 14,651 i 
12,097 14,628 


182 1.2.3 

329 2. 23 

245 : 1.66 
312 i 2.11 
40.J ; 2.73 
377 I 2. .55 

194 .’l’.32 
294 i 2.01 
203 ' 1.39 
817 I 2.16 
437 2.98 

317 ' 2.16 


69 0 47 

24 I 0.16 
117 i 0.79 
99 i 0.67 
200 ! 1..S6 
223 3.61 


« Outdoor storage, * Covered bins. ® Stored under water. 
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The loss taking place during the first week after mining 
represents two-thirds of the total for two months ; and since 
very little coal can be used inside of a week after it is mined, 
not much importance attaches to the small additional losses of 
a two months’ storage-period. It may be of interest to add 
that the amount of loss by each of the three coals in question 
is in line with their reputation in the market — the Herrin coal 
breaks up least, Springfield next, and Westville most. A small 
sample taken from each car is being used to determine any 
change in weight which may accompany the change in calorific 
value, but, as yet, no results are available from these experi- 
ments. It is thought, however, that the weight of the dry coal 
will increase, due to the addition of oxygen to the coal. A 
sizing-test of the coal is to be made in connection with this 
series of exi)erinients *to determine the amount of disintegra- 
tion which takes It seems probable that this change 

in the size of the coal may have greater economic importance 
than the slight change in its composition. The loss in calorific 
value shown by the car-lots of coal in a period of two months 
is smaller than was expected, judging from the results of the 
preliminary series of experiments. This discrepancy is ac- 
counted for, most likely, by the greater exposure of the early 
samples, which consisted of but 25 lb. of coal each. 

Two samples of old pillar-coal were also collected and com- 
pared by analysis with fresh coal from the same mine, to deter- 
mine the extent of weathering in coal exposed for a long time 
underground. As the analj’ses in Table II. show, the loss in 
calorific value is not very great, being in both instances under 
3 per cent. 

The Edwards t‘oal presents an extreme case of weathering. 
The second sample was taken from near an outcrop that had 
been covered with soil and forest on a gentle slope, and had 
not been subject to erosion in recent years. The coal in this 
case had become so changed as to appear nearly like lignite, 
and the analysis shows a corresponding resemblance. The high 
moisture, nearly 30 per cent., is characteristic of the lignites, as 
is also a high percentage of oxygen, and a low calorific value. 

Another point of importance in connection with the weather- 
ing ot coals of the type found in Illinois and our Western 
States is the occurrence of a loss in calorific value even when 
samples are kept sealed up away from the air. The coal loses 
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Table II. — A,nalyses of J^illar- Coal and Fresh Coal. 


Coal from 


BeUe- 
ville, 111. 


Equality, J 

111 . 


Edwards, 

111 . 


Total 

Mois- 

ture 


PerCt. 


Analysis of Dry Coal. 


Ash. 


Per Ct 


Vola- 

tile 

Matter. 

PefCt 


Fixed 

Car- 

bon. 


Per Ct. (Per Ct | B t.u j B t.u. 


16.21 I 38.26 45.43 


6.01 : 11,797 

I 

4.76 1 12,202 


14,472 

14,785 


Pillar-coal 
exposed 22j 
lyears | 10.18 

Fresh face, i j i 

(same mine.. . i 9.76 ' 15.80 ' 41.29 42 91 

Pillar -coal) ; [ I 

le X p o s c d 27< I ' 

[years ' 4.76 j 1.3 8t | 36.56 | 49 60 

! Fresh face,. i 1 ' ' * 

'same mine 4 47 I 47.82 51 33 | 3.72 j 1.3,235 

I Fresh f a c ei i , , , ( 

[300 ft from ! ' , 

joutcrop ! 13 86 [ 16.25 , 40.72 43 03 ' 3 91 i 12,044 [ 14,618 

. ' Outcrop-sam- ' , ' 

[ jple 29 81 16.86 ' .39 27 43 87 0.85 9,257 I 11,164 


ph"u;. I i 




.3.84 j 12,514 i 14,754 

1 

15,188 


metliaiie at first and absorbs oxygen from whatever air may be 
in contact with it. Each of these processes accounts for a part of 
the loss of heat-units. If umpire-samples are to be kept in con- 
nection with coal-contracts calling for a specified calorific value, 
the ‘‘heat-unit basis, this fact must be kept in mind, since 
the loss in this way may become as much as 300 B.t.u. in a few 
months, as was shown in connection with my paper ^ presented 
at the Toronto Meeting of the Institute, July, 1907, and again, 
with additional data, in the Journal of the American Chemical 
Society, for June, 1908. 

rna I y. 

The results to date on this series of tests confirm the con- 
clusion set forth in the summary of the Bulletin by Prof. 
S. W. Parr and Mr. Hamilton,- except that 4 per cent, seems 
to be amply sufficient to cover the losses sustained by Illinois 
coals under regular storage-conditions, the larger losses indi- 
cated in the former series being i)robably due to the small size 
of the samples exposed as against car-load lots in the present 
series. In these latter tests, the losses sustained by the sub- 
merged coal, though small in amount, are only slightly less 
than those indicated for the exposed coal. 

‘ Pure Coal as a Basis for the Coiiii)ari8on of Bituminous Coals, Ti*a7M., xxxviii., 
621 to 632 (1908). 

2 JiuUetm No. 17, Engineei-ing Experiment Station of University of Illinois (1907). 
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IX. The Modification of Coal by Low-Tempbratueb 
Distillation. 

By C. K. Fbancis.* 

Since 1902 the laboratory of applied chemistry of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, under the direction of Prof. S. Parr, has 
been engaged in the investigation of bituminous coal, especially 
from Illinois, with a view to such a modification of it as will 
permit combustion under ordinary conditions without the pro- 
duction of smoke. Tiecent investigation, directed primarily to 
the development of fundamental facts and principles, has in- 
cluded a careful study of the chemical changes or reactions that 
may accompany the treatment of coal under varying tempera- 
tures and in different atmospheres. 

Briefly outlined, the method is as follows : About 4 or 5 lb. 
of the coal was placed in a cylindrical retort, fitted with a |-in. 
pipe at each end, one pipe serving as inlet-tube for the gas 
used as an atmosphere, and the other as an outlet for the 
gases produced. These pipes also permitted the revolving of 
the retort during the operation. The atmospheres used in the 
experiments so far have been nitrogen, oxygen, and steam. 
After the air was washed out of the retort by the gas to be ex- 
perimented with, the retort was heated. The period of heating 
varied from 2 to 8 hr., the temperature from 200 to 425® C. 

Nitroffej }, — The results obtained in an atmosphere of nitrogen 
may be represented by those from a test in which the coal was 
heated for 3 hr., at an average temperature of 402® C. The 
analyses of the coal and the product, calculated for the same 
amount of ash, dry basis, are given in Table I. 


Table I. — of Coal and Product. 






Original 

C(>al 

Pei Cent 

Product 
Per Cent. 

Ash, 

, 

. 


8.30 

8.30 

Volatile matter, 


. 


. 36.23 

15.26 

Fixed carbon, . 




55.47 

51.98 

Sulphur, . 




2.24 

1.32 

B.t.u., . 




. 13,244 

9,819 

B.t.u. (unit coal), . 


. 

. 

. 14,567 

14,702 


The expression ‘‘ unit coal ” ^ is used here to represent the 

* Engineering Fellow in Applied Ohemistrj, University of Illinois. 

^ Journal of the American Chemical Society^ vol. xxviii., No. 6, p. 632 (May, 1906) ; 
and Trans., xxxviii., 621 (1908). 
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ash-, water- and sulphur-free material. The formula for calcu- 
lating the B.t.u. to the unit-coal ” basis may be expressed as 
follows : 


B.t.TL — ( Weights ^ 4,050) 
100 — (Ash + HgO + ^ S) 


X 100= B.t.u. per lb. unit coal. 


The gas evolved from the coal under this treatment had the 
following composition : 

Per Cent. 


Carbon dioxide and hydrogen sulphide, . . . .17.33 

llluminants, . . . • . . . . . .9.64 

Oxygen, 0.0 

Carbon monoxide, . . . . . . .7.66 

Methane, .... 32.66 

Hydrogen, 2.37 

Nitrogen, ... 29-97 

Volume of gas, . . ...... 50 liters. 

"Weight of coal, ..... ... 2,120g. 


Stea7n » — The results after treatment in an atmosphere of steam 
for 2 hr. at an average temperature of 381® C. were as follows : 



Original 

(’oal 

Product 


Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Ash, 

8.72 

8.72 

Volatile matter, ..... 

38.07 

25.78 

Fixed carbon, ... . . 

53.19 

56.79 

Sulphur, . 

2.57 

2.14 

B.t.u., . 

13,304 

11,969 

B.t.u. (unit coal), ..... 

14,605 

14,813 

The gas evolved from the coal under 
following composition ; 

this treatment had the 

Per Cent. 

Carbon dioxide and hydrogen sulphide. 


. 32 40 

llluminants, ...... 


7.30 

Oxygen, 


. 0.80 

Carbon monoxide, .... 


. 9.60 

Methane, ...... 


. 20.60 

Hydrogen, 


. 0.00 

Nitrogen, 


. 29.30 

Volume of gas, ..... 

. 

. 37 liters. 

Weight of coal, 

. 

. 2,400 g. 


The carbon dioxide present in this gas, and, probably, also 
that produced w’hen nitrogen was the atmosphere, may have 
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been due to the residual oxygen in the retort. Xndeed, the de- 
crease in quantity of the carbon dioxide as the process was 
continued seems to indicate some such explanation. 

Oxygen . — The results after treatment in an atmosphere of 
oxygen for 4.5 hr, at an average temperature of 879® 0. were 
as follows : 




Original 

Coal. 

Per Cent. 

Product. 
Per Cent. 

Ash, .... 

. 

8.62 

8.62 

Volatile matter, 

. 

. 37.42 

18.72 

Fixed carbon, . 

. 

. 64.05 

60.20 

Sulphur, . 


2.16 

1.71 

B.Lu., 

. 

. 13,399 

11,588 

B.t.u. (unit coal). 

. 

. 14,768 

14,793 


The composition of the gas evolved from the coal under this 
treatment was as follows : 


Per Cent 

Carbon dioxide and hydrop:en sulphide, . . . ,12.73 

llluininants, 3.53 

Oxygen, .... 9.27 

Carbon monoxide, . . . . . . .4.74 

Methane, ..... . .. 13.08 

Hydrogen, .......... 0.00 

Nitrogen, ...... ... 66.05 

Volume of gas, 50 liters. 

Weight of coal, ...... . 2,000 g. 


In all cases the product has a lower heat-value than the coal. 
This reduction is accounted for by the hydrocarbon values 
represented in the gaseous and oil-products of distillation. 
Especial attention should be given to the heat-values calculated 
to the unit-coal basis. These values show a consistent increase 
throughout. A tentative explanation is, that the oxj^gen and 
nitrogen compounds of the volatile matter have been more 
largely driven off than the hydrocarbon compounds. If the 
lose in volatile matter, as shown, had been chiefly that of the 
marsh-gas (CII 4 ) series, a reduction in heat- values for unit coal 
must result. If, however, the loss is made up of water of compo- 
sition, there would be a relative increase in the heat-value of 
the residual coal. The weight of water condensing in the flasks 
and separated from the oil, showed in each test an excess over 
the possible amount which could come from the free water 
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present, amounting to 3 per cent, in Test JSTo. 4, 4.5 per cent, 
in Test No. 6, and a little lees than 3 per cent, in Test No. 7. 
These figures must represent the percentage of decrease in the 
water of composition. A loss of 2 per cent, in this constituent 
would raise the B.t.u. factor, referred to the unit-coal basis, 
from 14,567 to 14,864. This seems to warrant the conclusion 
that a loss of water of composition occurs, which is an important 
point for further confirmation, since a fundamental purpose of 
this investigation is to develop, as nearly as may be, the condi- 
tions which govern the various decomposition-processes. 

Enough has already been developed to indicate that the prod- 
uct obtained by the treatment here outlined, or possibly a 
combination of two atmospheres, would have a special value 
for domestic use and for such industrial operations as require a 
smokeless fuel. While much of the volatile constituent remains, 
it has undergone a change which makes it not difficult to carry 
on combustion without the production of smoke. This lact is, 
perhaps, suggested by the rather close resemblance in composi- 
tion to the so-called smokeless coals. Because of the very 
fragile character of this material, it would need probably to be 
briquetted. 

The investigation of certain pjhenomena noticed in the pre- 
liminary experiments and in the work just described, suggested 
certain specific investigations. For example, carbon dioxide 
was present in the evolved gases when an inert gas, nitrogen 
or steam, was used as an atmosphere. In each case the amount 
was considerable, ranging from 12 to 27 per cent. In several 
of the tests an occasional rise of the temperature in the retort 
was noted, seemingly independent of the internal source of 
heat. The first investigation suggested was the determination 
of the temperature at which oxidation of coal begins, and the 
actual ignition-point in different atmospheres. The apparatus 
devised for this purpose consisted of a purifying-train, a heating- 
chamber, and an apparatus for detecting carbon dioxide when 
evolved. In the flask i*injdoyed as a heating-chamber were 
placed two thermometers, one of which indicated the tempera- 
ture of the gas, the other that of the coal under observation. 
Aliy difference in the readings of the two was due to reactions 
taking place within the coal. Oxidation was said to begin when 
carbon dioxide was detected at the outlet. 
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The results of these testa may be summarized as follows : 
Finely-pulverized coals in contact with oxygen, either pure or 
diluted, as in the case of air, begin to oxidize at between 120® 
and 135® C. In some instances, however, this temperature of 
oxidation is higher, but in none of the tests did it exceed 156® 
C. The ignition-temperature varies with the type of coal and, 
to a certain extent, also with the fineness of division. Pow- 
dered bituminous coals ignite in oxygen at a temperature of 
about 160® ; buckwheat sizes ignite at from 260° to 300® ; finely- 
divided semi-bituminous coals at about 200® ; and anthracite 
at about 300® C. Bituminous coals ignite in air at about 
330® C. 

The investigations of the phenomena occurring under the 
same conditions in atmospheres of steam and nitrogen are not 
completed. It has been demonstrated that no appreciable amount 
of carbon dioxide is formed in an atmosphere of pure steam, 
but at 315® C. there is an abrupt rise of temperature in the coal 
of over 50°, the limit of the thermometer preventing an exact 
determination. Since no increased appearance of carbon dioxide 
accompanied this rise in temperature, it must be attributed to 
the exothermic character of the decompositions occurring at 
that stage. Similar conditions were observed in a correspond- 
ing experiment, using nitrogen ; but, since a small amount of 
oxygen remained in the nitrogen, giving as a result a moderate 
test for carbon dioxide at the exit-tube, this matter of tempera- 
ture-differences in nitrogen must await further and more careful 
examination. Indeed, the general proposition here indicated, 
of a probable exothermic behavior, is of considerable import- 
ance, and calls for a carefully-devised series of experiments, 
which arc now in progress. 

X. Summary and Conclusions. 


By H. Foster Bain. 

Coal'Reserves , — In the section of this paper written by Mr. 
DeWolf, the amount of available coal in Illinois is shown to be 
so large as to warrant a feeling of security for the future. It 
is not likely that any scarcity will be felt in this field for 
several generations to come. While, as indicated by Mr. 
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Lindgren in the analyses submitted, the grade of the coal is 
not the highest, this is more than off'set by the abundance. 

Mining-Costs and Conditions , — ^It has been shown by Mr. Rice 
that there are large losses in the present methods of mining 
employed in this field, but that the remedy for these may be 
easily found so far as technical performance is concerned. The 
difficulties lie in the financial and industrial situation, and until 
the average price of coal increases or the rate of interest falls, 
only minor improvements are to be expected. Certain changes 
which are possible even under present conditions are pointed 
out. 

Present Methods of Utilization , — Illinois coal is now largely used 
for domestic heating, power-generation and locomotive consump- 
tion. For the first purpose the most important limiting-factor 
is its supposed lower heating- value as compared with compet- 
ing Eastern coals. This, Mr. Snodgrass shows, is, price consid- 
ered, fictitious ; and it is suggested that with the development 
of proper apparatus such actual diftereuce as does occur may 
be decreased, if not entirely wiped out. It is therefore to be 
expected that the domestic market for Illinois coal will in the 
future not only expand with the population but at an increas- 
ing rate, both by actually displacing competing coals and by 
the capture of a larger share of the new markets. While this 
phase of the subject has not been discussed here, it may be 
pointed out that the increased use of wasberies in preparing 
coal for the market will aid this movement ])y furnishing to 
domestic users a cleaner and lower- ash coal. 

For power-generation in stationary plants a smokeless coal 
is becoming increasingly important, and Mr. Bemeut shows 
that it is entirely possible to burn the worst of the Illinois coals 
with extremely satisfactory results as regards smoke. This 
removes one of the large handicaps under which Middle 
Western coal has heretofore labored. One of the develop- 
ments of the future will undoubtedly be towards larger central 
power-plants and the distribution of energy, probably as elec- 
tricity. 

One other development which is likely to influence the 
future market of Illinois coal is the larger use of the gas- 
engine. It is to be regretted that specific data on this point 
could not be included in this symposium. The reports of the 

VOL. XL. — r> 
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Fuel-Testing Plant of the TJ. 8. Geological Surv-ey^ show that 
Illinois coals are excellently adapted to such use ; and as a 
matter of fact they are now being so used at one or two points. 
The large installation of gas-engines in the steel-plant at Gary 
is one of the significant signs of the times. It cannot be 
doubted that there will be an increasing use of gas-engines ; 
and since the gas-producer tends to some extent to wipe out 
the margin between high-grade and low-grade coals, in the 
long run this change will be to the advantage of the coal-fields 
of the interior. 

It is somewhat difficult to get at the amount of coal used for 
locomotive purposes. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, 
Illinois produced 46,700,608 tons of coal. For the correspond- 
ing term the locomotive consumption for the State of Illinois, 
as given by the State liaiJway and Warehouse Commission, was 
as follows : 


Jjoromotlce (hn^amplion of Coal in HUnois, 

All Sci vice. Including 
Passongei Freight Switching and Con- 

soivKc , Seivlce fttructloii 

Milos run, . . 39, 18;], -131 oO, 107,137 113,581,275 

Tonsubod, 2,140.199 4,590,910 9,220,119 

Pounds per mile, . 109.34 183 138.01 

These figures are representative only. While most of th^ 
coal came from the Illinois mines, a minor portion was from 
Indiana and Eastern States. On the other hand, a very large 
tonnage of Illinois coal goes to supply locomotives running in 
other States. At present it is impossible to give figures cover- 
ing this tonnage, though they are being collected. 

The performance-figures given, representing as they do a 
very large engine-mileage, may safely be assumed as averages 
in computing future consumption with increased railway-ac- 
tivity. The average number of engine-miles per ton, including 
switching and all kinds of service, amounted to 12.85. Cor- 
res]iondnig figures for Se}>tember, 1907, for various roads in 
the Middle West using Illinois coal were, 13.38, 12.2, 14.7, 
17.18, 13.69. The figure is probably a little low rather than 
the reverse. It will be noticed that approximately 20 per cent. 

* Bulletins Nos. 261 (1905;, 290 (1906), 332 (1908), and Professional Paper No. 48, 
17. S. Geological Survey^ pp. 981 to 1325 (1906). 
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of the coal-output was used for loeosaotive purposes in the State. 
In 1905 the corresponding figure was 25 per cent. About half 
of this is used in the freight service, and it may be roughly 
computed that 1,000,000 tons are burned in hauling to place 
of consumption the remaining 50,000,000 tons of output. 

Possible Future Improvements . — One great bar to a wide use 
of Illinois coals is the poor shipping-quality. They do not 
stand rehandling, and in storage they arc subject to deteriora- 
tion and spontaneous combustion. For this reason they do not 
enter distant markets, except by all-rail routes, and at the sea- 
son of maximum demand. This not only limits the total 
output of the mines, but adds to tlic normal cost per ton the 
expense of idle plants and men for about 30 or 40 per cent, 
of the time, it being necessary iji order to meet maximum 
demands to have a capacity in large excess of the average 
demand. For these reasons studies of the weathering and de- 
terioration of our coals are of peculiar interest, Difterent 
phases of this subject are brought out by Messrs. Barker and 
Wheeler, while Mr. Framds gives some of the fundamental 
facts regarding tlie decomposition of coal and its oxidation at 
low temperature. The weatliering studies now going on are 
too incomplete to permit the drawing of general conclusious. 
It is shown that submerged coal does not deteriorate, except by 
loss of the occluded gas; and, since it is also protected from 
spontaneous combustion, such a storage-plant, where* commer- 
cially feasible, may be best. It is hoped, however, that a more 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty may be found. In this 
connection Mr. Francis’s work on what might be called “ an- 
thracitizing coal offers some suggestions, though not as yet 
any conclusions commercially available. 

Markets for Illinois Coals . — The eoal-produetion and consump- 
tion for 1906, the last year for which figures are available, may 
be estimated as shown in the tabulated statement on the follow- 
ing page. 

It will be noted that the railways are the largest users of 
Illinois coals. Next to them stand the cities of St. Louis and 
Chicago. On the face of the figures St. Louis is much the 
larger user. These figures are slightly deceptive, since it is im- 
possible to separate the Eastern coal, aside from anthracite, from 
the Illinois coal handled by the roads running into St. Louis. 
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Production and Consumption of Illinois Coal for 1906 . 

Tons. Tons. 

Total production, . . • - 41,480,104 

Consumption : 

Used by railways within tlie State (estimated by percentage), 9,333,000 

Shipped to Chicago, ........ 4,968,102* 

Shipped to St. Ijouis, 6,600,216* 

Used at mines, 1,374,308® 

Sold to local trade and to employees, ..... 2,891,220® 

Shipped to railways outside, and to local consumers within 

and outside the State, 16,313,168** 

Total, . . . ... 41,480,104 

« Chicago Bureau of Coal Statistics. 

* St. Louis (’oal Traffic Bureau. These figures include Eastern coal received by 
railway. 

‘‘ According to U. S. Geological Survey. 

** By difference, assuming no stock carried ovei 


In 1906, in Chicago, 2,961,926 tons of Indiana coal were also 
used. In the year studied 4,265,528 tons were used at or near 
the mines and did not enter the general competitive market. 
It is, apparently, safe to conclude that at least half the coal 
mined is used within the State. If the quantity of coal shipped 
from the mines to local dealers were known it is probable that 
this portion would be found to be larger. In other words, 
Illinois derives not only the benefit of mining but the profit 
from burning half its output. 

Of the local markets, that of Chicago is the most important 
and can be studied in most detail. The receipts and shipments 
at this point in 1906 arc given below. 

Coal-Iieceij^ts and Shipments at Chicafio in 1906. 


(Chicago Bureau of Coal IStatistici>. ) 


Receipts 

Anthracite * 

Tons 

Tons 

By lake, 

781,7r)l 


By rail, 

744,6.‘ll 


Stock, Jan. Ist, 

, 403,976 


Total, 


1,930,258 

Pennsylvania bituminous, . 

925,237 


Ohio coal, .... 

856,833 


West Virginia, • 

914,420 


Coke, ..... 

342,919 



Total Eastern bituminous and coke, 


3,039,409 
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Receipts 

Illinois coal : 

Tons. 

Tons 

Northern field, 

. 1,100,915 


Southern field, 

. 3,153,966 


Central field, 

270,456 


Eastern field, 

442,775 


Total Illinois, 

4,908,102 


Indiana coal : 


Brazil block, 

165,075 


Miscellaneous bituminous, 

. 2,796,851 


Total Indiana, 

Total Western coal. 

2,961,926 

7,930,028 

Total coal and coke. 


12,495,719 

f^liipnicnth : 


Anthracite, . 

, 

542,554 

Bituminous, . 

. 

2,772,204 

Coke, 


258,316 

Total shipments, 


3,573,164 


Corresponding figures lor a series of years show that in this 
important market the use of Illinois and Indiana coal has been 
increasing at the expense of Eastern coals. That at the present 
ratio of prices they may well be expected to continue to do so, 
is showm by the following tabulation, in which the Chicago 
price is an average of the JBlack Diamond weekly quotations 
for January and February of 1907 (a period of normal de- 
mand), and the fuel-value is based on large commercial deliver- 
ies for one year with semi-monthly sampling and analysis by 
the Fuel Engineering Co. For convenience in further discus- 
sion the freight-rate to Chicago is added. While it is probable 
that only a portion of the coal marketed in Chicago actually 
sold at the prices indicated, much being delivered under long- 
time contracts, the prices none the less hx the ratio of compe- 
tition, since they are the quoted prices for the excess coal 
reaching out for a market. 


Com pt tit a/ Coals In Chicago Markets. 


Coal. 


{Chica^ro Pru*e j Freight-Rate 


Thousand 
B t u. 
for a Cent. 


Franklin county < 111. ) screenings . . | 

Clinton county { Ind. ) inine-rnn | 

Springfield (III ) mine- run 

Pittsburg (No. 8 Ohio) 

CarterviTle, 111., washed No 2 1 

Pocahontas i 

Hocking (Ohio) 

Indiana block 


$1.59 

1 $1.00 

140 

1.77 

0.70 

! 124 

1.76 

0 75 

i 122 

2 91 

1.60 

i 90 

2.90 

1.00 

80 

3.46 

2.05 

80 

8.54 

1.65 1 

1 70 

3.20 

0.80 

1 68 
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The average for the five Western coals gives 107,000 B.t.u. 
for a cent, and for three Eastern coals, 80,000 B.t.u. It will be 
noted that consumers using Eastern coals and Indiana block pay 
on an average 64 per cent, greater coal-bills as a penalty for 
not adapting their furnaces to the burning of the local coals. 
At these i)rices the producer of Cartervdlle washed coal is able 
to spend 49 cents a ton more on his product than the miner of 
Pocahontas coal, and yet deliver the same number of heat-units 
for a dollar to his Chicago customers. It is evident that Poca- 
hontas, the best of the Eastern coals, can never be delivered in 
Chicago at existing freight-rates in competition with Illinois 
coals when consumers adapt their furnaces to economical and 
smokeless burning of the latter. 

This leads to an inquiry regarding existing and future freight- 
rates. As is well known, coal freight-rates generally arc very 
low and the rate per mile decreases rapidly with distance. The 
following are a few coal freight-rates per ton per mile. 


Illhiois Coal I^YeU/hf-Ifofes. 


Northern Illinois to (’liieago. 

ItHte 

Cents 

50 

\T»pr(>xltnmo Kate 
I'cr 'loll Mile 
Cents 

0.60 

Central Illinois to Chicago, 

7o 

0 37 

Southern Illinois to Chicago, 

100 

0.33 

Chicago and Northern Illinois to St Paul and 
Minneapolis, 

140 

0.28 

Central Illinois to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 

ISO 

0.28 

Southern Illinois to St. I'anl and Minne- 
apolis, ... 

210 

0.29 

Peoria to Omaha, ... 

226 

0.54 

Central Illinois to Oinalui, . 

202 

0 2S 

Southern Illinois to Omaha, 

2:57 

0 25 

Pittsburg district to Chicago, 

165 

0.83 

Pocahontas to diicago, 

20") 

0.30 


While these figures show some difierence between local 
and long-distance shipments it must be remembered that a 
minimum initial-charge is to be taken into account, and if they 
be plotted it will be seen that there is small likelihood of the 
local rates decreasing much relative to tlie distant rates unless 
the whole system be changed. It is to be expected, therefore, 
that, so far as freight-rates are concerned, competition will 
remain substantially as it is at present. 

The decrease in the rate per ton per mile with distance gives 
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a marked advantage to higher-grade coals in the distant market. 
If, for example, two coals difler in original price 25 cents, sell- 
ing for $1 and $1.25 a ton respectively, the difference is equiva- 
lent to 20 per cent, of the price of the better coal. If now an 
initial freight-rate of 50 cents be paid, the difference amounts 
to only 14 per cent., and with each increase in freight the 
original difference in cost decreases until when a $2 rate is paid 
it amounts to only 7.6 per cent. This is the explanation of the 
fact that screenings are used near the mine, and only washed 
coal and lump are exported to a distance. Indeed, lump-coal 
has a fictitious value within the mining-regions and finds a 
local market for special purposes only- 

Practically no Illinois coal moves eastward. This is due not 
only to competition based on the quality of the Eastern coals, 
but to the present organization of freight trafiic, which makes 
it difficult to get cars. Such coal as goes east from this coal- 
field is supplied by Indiana. To the west, Illinois coal dominates 
the markets of Missouri and Iowa almost to tlie eastern margin 
of their own coal-fields, and has a scattering trade beyond. To 
the southwest, coal is furnished to the railways to a point about 
half way between 8t. Louis and Kansas City, and to a few supply- 
stations beyond. Directly south, there is very little coal-move- 
ment except to supply (*ertain connecting railways. The larger 
markets are dominated by Eastern coal shipped by river, a 
traffic practicall 3 ’' closed to Illinois operators for the present, 
owing to lack of terminals within the State, and the poor stock- 
ing-qualities of the coal. To all intents and purposes the onl^" 
Illinois coal delivered to the rivers is that used by the local 
steamboats. 

To the north and west, the coal goes in large (|uantities into 
southwestern Wisconsin, northern Iowa, southern Minnesota, 
and eastern South Dakota. On the one hand it must meet the 
competition of the nearer Iowa fields, and on the other, of the 
lake-shipped Eastern coal. The size of this lake trade ma^r be 
illustrated by the figures for 1907. 

Lake-Shiimients of Coo! hi 1907. 

Tons 

Western Uenns 3 "lvania coal, . • 8.306,143 

Ohio coal, ... • 3,703,322 

West Virginia coal, . • • 3,343,752 


Total, . 


. 15,353,217 
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The lake coal dominates the market as far sooth as Milwaukee, 
and it is only of recent years that Illinois coal has begun to go 
in any quantity as far northwest as St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
In the territory between these points there is much debatable 
ground, and if methods of storage can be devised so that the 
coal may be shipped in the summer, large increases in trade 
may be expected. The same is true of western Iowa and 
eastern Nebraska, where at present there is only a moderate 
trade. If, in addition to finding a solution of the storage- 
problem, water-transportation be made available, Illinois coal 
may become a .lorniiiiint factor in the Northwest. It must be 
admitted, however, that this is far from being accomplished, 
and for the ]>rescnt, in extending the markets, reliance must be 
placed mainly on a campaign of education in the proper burn- 
ing of high-volatile eoals. 

Tlie purchase of coal on specifications is also to be com- 
mended. This not only leads to closer studies of coal-bills and 
conditions of huriiing, but, by means of the inspection-system, 
improves the mining and cleaning of the coal. While double 
less criticism can bo fairly made of particular specifications, it 
is believed that the syetcin itself will, in the long run, commend 
itself both to buyers and sellers. 
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The Clinton Iron-Ore Deposits in Alabama.* 

Wy ERNEST F. BlIRCHARD, WASHINGTON, D C 
lOhattanooga Meeting, October, 190#^ ) 

CONTENTS. 

I. Intbodttction, 

II. OUTI.INE OF THE GeOEOGY, 

1. Stratigraphy, ... . - 

A. Clinton Formation, . 

2. Structure*, . 

2. The Ore, . . . ... 

A. Character, ... 

B Geographic Distiibution, . . . . 

III. Local Desc riptfons, 

1. Birmingham District, 

A. Topography and Its Relation to Industrial DeveU>piaeTit, . 

B. Distribution and Structure of Formations, 

(1 Divisiiins of the Birmingham District, 

Division A (Description of the Oie-BedsN 
Division B, 

Division C, 

Division D, ... 

Division E, . ... 

Division F, 

Division O, . ... 

D Mining Development, 

2. Northeast Alabama, . 

IV. Possible Origin oi' the Ore, .... 

V. Relation of Origin to Quality and Extent of Ore, 

VI E'^timati> or Ore-Re'^erves, 

1. Method of Making Estimates, . 

2. Data and Result*^, . . . • • • 

VII. Production and Consumption oe* Iron-Orf, 

L Introduction. 

[Brief and interrupted studies of the Alabama Clinton iron- 
ores have been made within the last four years by members of 
the U. S. Geological Survey. Reports on the progress of this 


* Published by permission of the Director of the U. Geological Survey. 
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work have been published from time to time by the Survey.^ 
A detailed report on the Birmingham district, with maps, has 
been completed, and will be published within the next year.® 
In the following is aimed to present only an outline 

of the geologic relations of the ores, since the Appalachian 
geology of Alabama has been discussed by many previous 
writers, but to describe rather fully the ore of the Birmingham 
district, and to discuss its relations and probable extent. 

TL Outline of tub Geology. 

1. Stratigraphy, 

The pre-Pi‘nii-\ 1\ iuiian rocks exposed in and along the 
borders of the v^al ley-regions of Alabama, range from middle 
Oambrian to Mississippian (Lower Carboniferous), and at the 
SW. extremities of the valleys these rocks are overlain by 
coastal-plain deposits of Cretaceous and Tertiary age. A gen- 
eralized section of the pre-Pennsylvanian Palfeozoic rocks for 
the valley-regions is given in Table I. 


Table I . — Section o f Pre-P- f n Pahvozoic Rocks in 

Volleg ^Regions of Alabama, 


System 


toimation and Chaiacter 


Thickness 


Carboniferous ( MnsisHip- 
pian) 

Devonian 

Silurian 

Ordovician . , 

Cambro-Ordovician 

Cambrian 


Shale and i^andstone. . . . 

LiiueHtone and shale 

Sandstone and shale 

Fort Fayne chert and limestone .... 

Chattanooga shale 

Clinton ( “ Rockwood shale, sand- 
stone, and iron-ore 

C'hickainauga ( “ Trenton ” ) limestone 

1 dolomite and chert 

t basal dolomite . . .. 

Conasauga shale and limestone 


Ft 

300 to 2,200 
300 to 800 
50 to 200 
100 to 300 
0 to 30 

200 to 700 
200 to 800 
2,200 to 2,700 
500 to 600 
1,000« to 1,500 


Base not exposed 

^ Burchard, JE. F. Iron Ores in the Brookwood Quadrangle, \la , Bulletin of 
the U, S, Geological Swvey No. 260, pp. .321 to 334 (1905). 

Eckel, E. C. The Clinton or Red Ores of Northern Alabama, Bulletin of the 
U. S» Geological Survey No. 285, pp. 172 to 179 (1906). 

Burchard, E. F. The Clinton or Red Ores of the Birmingham District, Ala., 
Bulletin of the U. S. Geological Suri'ey No. 315, pp. 130 to 151 (1907). 

Burchard, E. F. Estimate of the Tonnage of Available Clinton Iron Ore in 
the Birmingham District, Ala., Bulletin of the U, S, Geological Survey No. 340, 
pp. 308 to 317 (1908). 

* Eckel, Edwin C , Burchard, E. F., and Butts, Charles. The Iron-Ores, 
Fuels, and Fluxes of the Birminghaui District, Ala., Bulletin of the U. S Geo^ 
logical Survey No. — (in preparation}. 
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A. Clinton Formation , — The Clinton formation, in which the 
red ores occur, will be described somewhat fully here, owing to 
its particular interest in this connection. It consists in Alabama 
principally of sandstone, shale, and beds of impure hematite. 
The hematite-bearing beds, where unweathered, are calcareous 
and siliceous, ranging from a calcareous, richly ferruginous sand- 
stone to a ferruginous, siliceous limestone. Beds of impure 
limestone are present in NE. Alabama, and in Georgia and 
Tennessee, but there appear to be no true limestone strata in the 
formation in the Birmingham district. The distinguishing fea- 
ture of the formation is the relatively large quantity of iron 
oxide disseminated throughout all the sediments, either in the 
ferric or the ferrous state. While there arc sharp lines of de- 
marcation between certain beds of iron*ore, shale, and sand- 
stone, many of these beds change from one to the other by 
gentle gradations. Consequently, there are in the section beds 
of ferruginous shaly sandstone and sandy shale, or the material 
may carry sufficient iron oxide to be styled a sandy ore or a 
shaly ore. As is well known, the ferruginous character of the 
Clinton formation is not peculiar to the southern Appalachians 
only, since rocks of equivalent age contain beds of hematite 
throughout the whole length of the Appalachians, as well as in 
such widcly-sequirated localities as New Brunswick, New York, 
and Wisconsin. 

In Alabama the formation is thickest toward the NE., meas- 
uring there more than 700 ft., and at this end of the area the 
proportion of shale is greatest. With thinning of the forma- 
tion towards the S. and SW., where it becomes generally^ less 
than 300 ft. thick, and locally thins to less than 200 ft., the 
proportion of sandstone increases. It is difficult, however, to 
apply one set of rules to all the areas of the Clinton strata in 
Alabama, particularly to strips of the formations that lie on 
opposite sides of a valley and are separated by structures that 
are, in the main, anticlinal. At Birmingham, for instance, 
Ked mountain and West Red mountain lie nearly parallel to 
each other, generally only 6 or 7 miles apart, yet there are 
greater differences in the character of the Clinton formation at 
corresponding points in these ridges than there are between 
points on the same ridge separated by two to three times that 
distance. Sections on West Red mountain cannot be correlated 
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with tliose made 6 or 7 miles across the valley on Red moun- 
tain, but there is little difficulty in correlating: sections made 
12 to 15 miles apart on Red mountain. These conditions may 
perhaps be due to more abrupt changes in sedimentation from 
place to place in a direction at right angles to the shore-line of 
the body of water in which the sediments were deposited than 
parallel to this shore-line. There are, however, definite varia- 
tions in composition from NE. to SW., as shown by a series of 
seven detailed sections on Red mountain, beginning of Bir- 
mingham and continuing at irregular intervals along the strike 
of the beds for about 35 miles to the SW.,* as is illustrated in 
Fig. 1, a strike-section compiled from these detailed sections. 

These sections showed that the thickness of the Clinton for- 
mation on Red mountain near Birmingham varied from less than 
200 to 358 ft., that there were at least four distinct ore-horizons 
at certain places, with possibly a fifth horizon, repre’sented by a 
very ferruginous sandstone locally developed, and that not all 
these ore-seams are persistent throughout the series of sections. 

Byway of contrast, six sections are given below, the first two 
being from NE. Alabama. Nos. 3 and 4 are typical of Red 
mountain in the Birmingham district, an<l Nos. 5 and 6 are 
characteristic of West Rod mountain in the same district. 

1 Partial Seciiov of Clinton Formation y\ear Battellc, Ala.^ 


Thickness. 

Shale. Ft. In. 

Ore, dipping 2a® to 45®, ......... 4 G 


® Burchard, E. F. The Clinton or Red Ores of the Birmingham District, Ala., 
BuUetin of the U. S. OeologieoJ Suivey No. 315, pp. 136 to 139 (1907). 

* Eckel, E. C, The Clinton or Red Ores of Northern Alabama, Butletin of the 
V. S. Geologxeat Su, vey No. 285, p. 174 (1906). 
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0 6 lOmUes 

« — 1 1 1 1 1 

Hoi izontal S<ale 


Seam. 6, Big Seam. Oc, Chicaniauga Limestone, tr, Irondale Seam 


'( "LINTON Formation . 

Thickne&s 
Ft In 

Shale, .... 40 

Ore, dipping 23° to 45°, . . . 2 

Shale, . . ,300 

Ore, dipping 85°, • 3 

Shale, . iiOO 

Ore, dipping 85°, 3 4 

Clinton strata exposed, . ''>52 10 


2 . Section of Well at Fort Pajpie Furnace,"^ 



T hiclcness 
Ft 


Soil, . . ... 

25 

0 

to 

25 

Chert (Fort Payne), 

190 

25 

to 

215 

Black shale (Chattanooga), 

. 12 

215 

to 

227 

Green and gray shale (Clinton), 

340 

227 

to 

567 

Limestone, shale, and ore-hcaiiis, 

18 

667 

to 

685 

Shale and ore-seams, 

50 

685 

to 

635 

Shale, limestone, and sandstone, 

180 

635 

to 

815 

Coarse ferruginous sandstone. 

50 

815 

to 

865 

Sandstone and shale, 

40 

865 

to 

905 

Limestone (Cliickaiiiauga i, 



.... 


Total thickness of Clinton, 

678 





3 . Section of Clinton Formation in Walker Gap o1 Ped ^lowfitain^ 
near Pirmiinihani. 


Chert (Fort Payne) 

Shale, clay, and sand ( I>evonian), . . ... 

Sandstone, massive, ... . . 

Sandstone and shale, . . * * 

Shale, drab to pink, with thin streaks of sandstone (partly concealed 
by debris), ...... . . 

Sandstone and shale alternating. 


Ft In. 

1 6 

16 10 

13 7 

86 4 

50 9 


* McCalley, Henry. The Valley Regions of Alabama, pt. 2, Ala(}ama Geologteal 
Swvei/y p. 154 (1897) 
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Iron-ore (Big seam), top 8 to Jo ft. minabJe, 

Sandstone and shale, with ore-seams in upper part, 

Debris, 

Shale, yellow, red and olive, with heavy sandstone interbedded, 

Sandstone, heavy bedded, , . • • 

Shale, yellow and red, • • 

Base not exposed, but witJiin distance of 20 ft., . 


Ft. In. 

24 O' 

13 7 

50 10 

41 0 

3 5 

37 4 

20 0 

358 2 


4. Sectim of iUmfon Formation as Shoicn by Core from Diamond- 
Drill, at Stoss A^o. 1 Mine, on Red Mountain, near Bessemer. 


Chert, «>liaiy stratifietl (Fort Payne). 
Sandstone, red, with coarse grit, 

Grit, coarse, soft, with gray sandstone, 
Limestone, gray, hard, eherty, . 

Limestone C^), ferruginous, . 

Sandstone, ferruginous, 

Sandstone, gray, extremely liar<l in places, 
Sandstone, ferruginous, 

Grit, very hard, fine, with reddish sandstone, 
Iron-ore, limy (Hickory Nut seam’), 
Sandstone, gray, 

Limestone (?), “niarbleized,” 

Sandstone, gray, Jiard, 

Limestone, ferruginonts 'Jda beam’;, . 
Sandstone, fernigiiiouh, 

( 

Iron-ore (Big seam), toil 1 1 It nunable . 


Oie, . 

Sandstone, gray, 
Sliale, ferruginous, 
Ore, limy, 


Sandstone, highly ferruginous (Irondale seam?), .... 

Sandstone, mottled, highly feriuginous and fossiliferous (Iiondale 

seam?), 

Caleareous rock, gray, with sandstone and shale interstrati fied, 

Bottom of formation probably within 35 ft. , . 

Probable total thickness of Clinton strata, .... 


Ft 

5 

5 

6 
31 

2 

23 

40 

20 

2 

7 

15 

1 

5 

22 

14 

2 

2 

4 

1 

.‘to 

246 

35 

281 


In 

8 

8 

7 

0 

7 

0 

7 

2 

7 

11 

0 

11 

8 
0 
1 
> 
8 
5 
8 

3 
0 

4 
0 


5, Sectioi} of Clinton Formation on West Fed Monyiiain, ( 
Cunninf/hani Gap. 

Chert ddbris (Fort Payne). 

Ft 

Sandstone, highly ferruginous, exposed in prospect-pit, 

5 

Concealed, .... • • ■ • 

. 39 

Sandstone, . . .... 

7 

Concealed, . . ... 

. 31 

Sandstone, . ....... 

2 

Concealed, . . ♦ • 

16 

Sandstone, in massiv^'e beds, 

. 31 


In 

0 

0 

10 

t> 


0 

8 

0 
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Ft. 

In. 

Concealed, . ... . . 

. 


15 

0 

Sandstone, ........ 



4 

0 

Concealed, ....... 



23 

9 

Sandstone, ........ 

. 


5 

0 

Concealed, .... . . 



7 

10 

Sandstone, . . ... 



1 

0 

Concealed, . . ... 



15 

7 

Sandstone, 



2 

0 

Concealed, ... ... 



7 

9 

Sandstone, ferruginous (shown by prospect-pit), . 



2 

0 

Concealed, .... 



15 

8 

Sandstone, 



1 

0 

Concealed, ... . . 



7 

0 

Sandstone, tliick bedded, . 



23 

8 

Concealed, ... 



31 

6 

Sandstone, tliick bedded. 



27 

8 

Shale, ... 



2 

0 

vSandstone, thin to veiy thick 1>c‘ds, with shale )»artjngb, 


102 

0 

Sandstone, thin be(lde<l, .... 



23 

8 

Concealed, . 



47 

5 

Sandstone, . 



4 

0 

Ctmcealed, . 


. 

o 

0 

Limestone, impiiie and leriuginoiis (piohahiy U»p 

of ( 'hn 

. kamnnga ), 




507 0 


(J. Section of Upj>er Part of Clinton Formation tn 

Gap 


West 

Red Moimtain^ near l>a((\ Ala, 




Shale, black (Devonian), 

Sandstone, green predominating, gray and led, evenly bedded, 

with 

Ft 

In 

shale partings, most name ions at top, 


130 

0 

Shale, yellow-green, . ... 


5 

G 

Sandstone, gray, tliin bedded, 


10 

G 

Iron-ore, . . ... 


2 

0 

C'oncealed, 


6 

0 

Sandstone, ferruginous, with decomposed oic, . 


6 

0 

Iron-ore, lean, limy, fossiliferous. 


10 

0 

Concealed by very red soil and red sandstone del>rib, 

. 

210 

0 

Limestone (Chickamauga), ... 


360 

0 


Workable ore occurs in one bed near Dale, sections of which 
are given on p. 107. 

The foregoing sections show, besides the variation in details 
and thickness of the formation, the relation of the ore-beds in 
each district. On Red mountain in the Birmingham district four 
beds have been recognized and named by the miners. These 
beds are all shown in section 4, but in section 3 only one seam 
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is clearly shown. Further details of these ore-beds will be given 
later in this paper. 

The Clinton formation in West Red mountain is evidently 
slightly thicker than in Red mountain and there are differences 
in the composition of the beds and in the character of the 
ore-seams that are difficult to account for in the short distance 
of 5 or 6 miles that separates the two limbs of the anticline, 
especially since along the strike the rocks are fairly constant 
in character for two or three times that distance. Possibly 
the sediments that constitute these two ridges were not de- 
posited as one continuous sheet, and therefore the strata may 
never have been connected, as has heretofore been supposed. 
Such conditions might be accounted for in part by the existence 
of strips of land or barriers within the Clinton sea. 

2. Structure, 

The geologic structure of the valley-regions in which the 
Clinton rocks are exposed is in general anticlinal, with com- 
paratively shallow syncline^ inclosed between the major anti- 
clines. The anticlines are relatively long and narrow; their 
general trend is N. 30° to IST. 40° E., and they are usually 
steeper on their NW. limbs, or are overturned, and in places 
broken by overthrust faults. Faults occur also within the 
anticlines, resulting in places in the repetition or duplication 
of strata. Besides these systems of strike-faults there are a 
number of minor cross-faults which are probably normal, and 
which offset the outcrop of the formations which they cut. 
The rocks brought to the surface by these anticlinal folds 
are for the most part pre-Pennsylvanian, and the Pennsyl- 
vanian or “ Coal Measures " flanking the valleys flatten out to 
the NB. and SPl, and constitute the severfil coal-fields of the 
State. On the borders of the valleys where the structural rela- 
tions are normal the Clinton strata are found dipping away 
from the anticline, and passing below Devonian and Mississip- 
pian rocks with dips that vary from 10® to vertical, and where 
the rocks have been badly disturbed the Clinton formation is 
found with reversed dips due to overturning, or it may be 
faulted completely out of the section. Complicated structure 
has rendered unworkable a considerable quantity of good ore, 
although it is probable that the choicest ores, considered from 
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Mixed Oolitic and Fossil Ore. 



Fossil Ore. 

Fig. 2. — Clinton Iron-Ore from the Birmingham District, Alabama. 
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the stand-points of both quantity and quality, have been the 
least disturbed. 

8. The Ore. 

A. Character . — The Clinton iron-ore is of a sedimentary, 
bedded type. In Alabama, as in the Clinton locality in IS'ew 
ITork, the ore is of two varieties, viz., the oolitic ” or flax- 
seed ’’ ore, and the “ fossil ore. Typical specimens of the 
Alabama varieties are shown in Fig. 2, and of the New York 
varieties in Fig. 3. Both of these two varieties of ore, where 
they have not been leached by meteoric waters or subjected to 
the agencies of weathering, are found in the form known as 
^‘hard’’ ore, and both, as a result of leaching, become altered 
to “ soft ” ore. The oolitic ore consists of compact grains or 
concretions having concentric shells of hematite and films of 
argillaceous material with a core of silica. The concretions 
are cemented together by ferruginous calcium carbonate. The 
silica nuclei are rounded, and in places most of them are of a 
lenticular or flaxseed shape, and where they are of this shape 
they are sometimes found to run into somewhat coarse grains, 
or fine pebbles. Much of the ore of the Big seam, opposite 
Birmingham, is of this character. 

The fossil ore consists of fragments of fossils such as crinoids, 
bryozoans, and brachiopods. The composition of the fossil 
fragments varies from nearly pure calcium carbonate to ferric 
oxide mixed with little or no lime, the mass being cemented 
together by more or less ferruginous calcium carbonate or 
ferric oxide. The fragments are usually rather finely com- 
minuted, but occasionally a fairly well-preserved fossil is found. 

In some places ore-beds have been observed to be composed 
wholly of either flaxseed ore or fossil ore, but in many places 
the thicker beds contain seams of one variety interbedded with 
a mass of the other variety of ore, and even a mixture of 
fossil and granular ore has been found. Shale partings are 
common, especially near the top and bottom of the ore-beds. 
According as the ore is high or low in lime it is termed 
hard ” or “ soft ” ore. The distinction between the two varie- 
ties is based on difterences in their chemical composition rather 
than on differences in hardness, although the terms “ hard ’’ 
and ‘‘soft'’ as originally applied to the ores probably had ref- 
erence to their physical condition, since on the outcrop the soft 
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ore is in general rather porous and friable. The unaltered ore 
is of the hard variety. The soft ore has resulted from the 
leaching by percolating waters of the soluble calcium carbon- 
ate contained in the hard ore. This alteration occurs at the 
outcrop of the ore-beds and down the dip to varying distances, 
depending on the thickness and permeability of the cover. 
Where the strata dip at fairly high angles and are underlain 
by impervious shale, the conditions are favorable for the 
passage of water through the beds to considerable depths. Tn 
a few places pockets of soft ore, surrounded by unleached ore, 
are encountered at relatively long distances from the outcrop. 
Such an occurrence of soft ore is usually due to the presence 
of fissures or brecciated rock, through which surface-water has 
reached the ore-bed. Where the overlying cover is heavy at 
the mouth of a slope or tunnel, the soft ore rarely extends 
more than 50 ft., but here and there the ore has been well 
leached to a distance of 400 ft. from the outcrop. With the 
removal of the calcium carbonate from the original ore the 
relative percentages of the remaining less-soluble constituents, 
mainly iron oxide, silica, and alumina, are increased. The 
analj^ses in Table II. show at the left a typical hard ore and at 
the right a typical soft ore, with semi-hard grades between. 

Table II . — Analyses of Clinton Iron-Ores^ Showing Gradation 
from Hard to Soft Ore, 


-- -- 

1. 

Ter Cent. 

2. 

Per Cent 

3. 

Per Cent. 

4 

Per Cent. 

Iron, metallic (Fe), . 

, 37.00 

45.70 

60.44 

54.70 

Silica (SiO,), 

. 7.14 

12.76 

12.10 

13.70 

Alumina (Al^Oj), 

. 3. SI 

4.74 

6.06 

5.66 

Lime (CaO), . 

. 19.20 

8.70 

4.65 

0.50 

Manganese (Mn), 

. 0.23 

0.19 

0.21 

0.23 

Sulphur (S), 

. 0.08 

0.08 

0,07 

0.08 

PhcMsphorus (P), 

0.30 

0.49 

0.46 

0 10 


The analyses in Table II. represent ore-samples from a single 
slope on the same horizon of the Big seam in Red moun- 
tain, near Birmingham, at distances respectively of 540, 480, 
420, and 240 ft. from the mouth of the slope. Beyond the 
point at which ISTo. 1 occurs there is no great change in the 
character of the ore, fpr, as mined at present, the bed carries an 
average of 35 per cent, of metallic iron in this particular mine. 
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Althoug'h the soft ore carries a higher percentage of iron 
the hard ore has the advantage of containing almost or, in 
places, quite enough lime to tlux the silica that it contains. In 



'workable liou-ore woikaWe ii oii-oie little oi no workable Iron-ore 


Scale 

0 5 20 15 20 2fi 30 miles 

1 1 1 « » I I 

Fig. 4. Hkktch-Map op Northeaht Alabama, Sttovvistg Outcrops of 
Clinton Formation. 


case a hard ore contains more lime than is needed to flux its 
silica, soft ore or brown ore (limoriite) may be added to the 
burden to take up the excess of lime. 
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The ore in Alabama occurs in well-defined beds, one to four 
of which may be found in nearly any complete section of the 
Clinton formation. Details as to certain of these ore-beds will 
be given in the description of the Birmingham district. 

B. Geographic Distribution . — The Clinton iron-ore outcrops 
in the marginal ridges of most of the long narrow valleys in E. 
and NE. Alabama. Fig. 4 is a sketch-map of NE. Alabama, 
showing the outcrops of the Clinton formation. These valleys 
trend NE-SW., parallel to the Appalachian axis, and, as is 
noted in the paragraph on Structure, the valleys are for the 
most part developed along the axes of anticlinal folds, and the 
strata containing the iron-ore beds dip away from the valleys 
and pass below later rocks that form the ridges and plateaus 
of the coal-fields. Since the width of outcrop is nearly every- 
where narrow, ranging from the thickness of the formation 
where it dips steeply, to 2,000 ft. or more where the beds dip 
gently, the areal outcrop of the Clinton is comparatively small. 
The linear extent, however, of the many strips of the formation 
that have been brought to the surface by folding and erosion 
totals nearly 700 miles, although there are probably hardly 100 
miles of outcrops that contain workable beds of ore. 

There are two localities in Alabama in which the Clinton 
ore has been worked on an important scale, viz., along Bir- 
mingham valley from above Birmingham to below Bessemer, 
and along Little Wills valley between Attalla and the Georgia 
line. This last-named locality is on the western border of the 
Lookout Mountain syncliiie. Ore has been mined also at several 
places outside of the two localities mentioned, as, for instance, 
near Dudley, about 35 miles SW. of Birmingham, and at 
Gayles ville, Round mountain, and other points east of the 
Lookout Mountain syncline. 

III. Local Descriptions. 

1, Tiirniinghnn\ District. 

A. and Its Relations to Industrial Development . — 

By the Birmingham district is meant the area from which the 
blast-furnaces at Birmingham, Ensley, and Bessemer derive 
their iron-ores. It lies within the valley-region of north-cen- 
tral Alabama. The valley topography is characterized by long, 
narrow, canoe-shaped troughs, in general parallel to each other 
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and separated by well-defined ridges. The trend of the troughs 
is approximately N. 30° E. Their form is directly dependent 
on the geologic structure and lithology of the underlying rocks. 
They are developed mainly on the softest and most soluble 
rocks, along the axes of anticlines, the most enduring strata on 
the limbs of the folds forming the rims of the valleys. At 
distances of 2 to 5 miles apart openings or “ gaps,’^ some of 
which extend to the valley-level, are cut at right angles through 
the ridges and aftbrd convenient passageways between the 
valleys. 

Birmingham valley, the largest and from an industrial 
standpoint the most important of these valleys, extends NE— 
SW. from the vicinity of Spring ville to beyond Vance, and 
NW— SE. from the Warrior coal-field, or Sand mountain, to the 
Cahaba coal-field, or Shades mountain. Birmingham valley 
is divided into minor valleys by low ridges, such as Red moun- 
tain and West Red mountain, Flint ridge, and Cemetery ridge, 
all due to folding and faulting of the main anticline; and this 
complicated structure finds expression in Shades valley, S.E., 
Roups valley, SW., Jones valley, NE., and Opossum valley, 
NW. 

Red mountain, the main minor ridge within Birmingham 
valley, yields nearly all the red ore of the district, and the 
Woodstock area, in the SW. portion of the valley, produces 
the major part of the brown ore. Coking-coal is mined in the 
Warrior coal-field, only a few miles distant from the blast- 
furnaces. Dolomite, at the base of the Knox formation, and 
limestone, of Ordovician and Mississippian age, suitable for 
fluxing, occur in the valley, stratigraphically below and above 
the red ore, as shown in Fig. 5. 

The simple, regular topographic features of the valley, in 
connection with the structure and distribution of the rocks, 
have made accessible the ores and limestone at nearly every 
point where they are of workable character, and enterprising 
railroad and raining companies have rapidly improved the 
opportunities for developing the region. 

B. Distribution and Structure of Formations . — A generalized 
section NW. from the Cahaba coal-field across the valley at 
Birmingham would expose the rocks in the order of Table I., 
reading from the top downwards, with varying dips on the SE, 
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6. — CTEOI.OGIC-STmTCTFRE SECTION ACROSS VAI.I.EY 


flank of a iion-synimctrical anticline having the Conasaiiga 
shale and limestone on the axis of the fold, as shown in Fig. 6. 
A minor sjncline follows, faulted down to the SE., with the 
Knox dolomite held in the basin. The Conasauga again ap- 
pears to the NW. of the Knox sjncline, and bordering the 
Conasauga, on the NW. side of the valley is an overthrust 
fault, which brings the basal sandstone of the Coal Meas- 
ures in contact with Cambrian and Ordovician rocks, and 
overturns the rocks adijc i fit to the fault The Clinton sand- 
stone, dipping SE., forms the crest of Red mountain, with the 
Fort Payne chert o\crl\ing it, and the Chickamauga limestone 
underlying it, making, respectively^ the SE. and NW. slopes of 
the mountain. Where the throw of the overthrust fault has not 
been great enough to bury the Silurian rocks completely below 
the surface, the Clinton formation, dipping steeply, is expose<l 
in a narrow outcrop. The presence of this formation in places 
on the ]SrW. side of the valley has given to the ridge the name 
West Red mountain. All the formations may be considered 
to extend longitudinally throughout the valley, in practically 
the relationships indicated. The minor folding and faulting 
have duplicated the strata of West Red mountain in the 
southern part of the valley, forming McAshan mountain and 
a low ridge partly buried hy post-Palpeozoic sediments, south 
of Dudley. At the KE. end of the valley the extent of out- 
crop of the Clinton and associated strata is increased by the 
synclinal Blount mountain with the outlying Cedar mountains, 
and by the synclinal structure north of Trussville. 

Red ore occurs in practically all the outcrop-areas of the 
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Clinton formation, but only in Keel mountain has it been found 
of sufficient thickness and purity to be worked on an important 
scale. The availability of the ore depends largely on the atti- 
tude of the inclosing strata. The beds of Red mountain dip 
SE. at moderate angles, 10° to 30°, which are in the main 
fairly constant for a mile or more along the strike, and for a 
quarter to a half a mile down the dip. Locally, there are abrupt 
‘‘ rolls ” or changes in the dip due to minor folds parallel to 
the main axis, and in some places the ore has been so faulted 
that efforts to find it or to exploit it further have been sus- 
pended. 

The questions of greatest importance to the district are (1) 
whether the present quality of the ore will be maintained to 
great depth ; (2) whether the present workable thickness will 
continue to whatever depth it may be possible to mine the ore ; 
and (3) whether the structure of the rocks underlying Shades 
valley — below which the ore-beds normally lie SE. of Red 
mountain — will be favorable for mining the ore. Certain facts 
have been brought out during recent surveys which have a 
bearing on these questions. 

The areal mapping by Charles Butts® has indicated that 
the structure in Shades valley is not regular. Mr. Butts finds 
that the dip of the rocks of Red mountain and of those on both 
sides of Shades valley, as well as of those at many points in 
the valley itself, appears to average about 15° to the SE. Since, 
however, a dip of 15° would give a depth of 1,600 ft. to the 

® Map to accompany Bulletin of the U. S. Geological Survey No. — , The Iron- 
Ores, Fuels, and Fluxes of the Birmingham District, Ala. (in preparation). 
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Clinton formation, and a thickness of 1,200 ft. for the Missis- 
sippian limestone and shale on the east side of Shades valley, 
this apparent average dip probably does not continue, because 
near the east side of Shades valley Clinton ore is reported at 
900 ft. Considerable structural irregularity is also indicated 
by other field-observations, although on account of lack of ex- 
posures only a meager knowledge of the structure has been 
obtained. On Shades creek, 8 miles south of Bessemer, IN’W. 
dips of from 20° to 25° were observed, and showed the pres- 
ence of at least two folds, which interrupt the general SE. dip. 
One of these anticlines undoubtedly extends up Shades creek 
to the Southern railroad, where a bore-hole reached a bed of 
red ore at less than 300 ft. below the surface. A considerable 
expanse of coarse-grained light-gray limestone lies along Shades 
creek in this region, which resembles a limestone noted north 
of Trussville between the Fort Payne chert and the overlying 
sandstone, and if it is such it necessarily indicates an anticline 
by which it is brought to the surface. Exposures are fairly 
good in Shades valley from the latitude of Headers gap south- 
ward, and the rocks can be seen to lie nearly flat over wide 
areas, a fact that is indicated by the wide area of Mississippian 
ehale in that region. Just north of Readers gap there are evi- 
dences of minute puckerings of the strata. A short distance 
south of Hall’s spring the rocks are folded into a small U-shaped 
syncline, and near by is a narrow outcrop of a vertical rock. 
On the Louisville Kashville railroad, about half a mile south 
of Graces station, a sharp overturned fold is exposed in a cut. 
At a number of points very steep SE. dips were observed. 
Besides the facts stated above, a number of faults, of greater or 
less magnitude, and a good many flexures have been encoun- 
tered in the various ore-mines of the region. The facts cited 
indicate that the structure of Shades valley is irregular, though 
it is impossible, owing to the general concealment of the strata, 
to give any detailed account of the number and magnitude of 
the irregularities. There may be some small irregularities or a 
few great ones, or there may be both, the last being the most 
probable supposition. 

In planning future operations beneath Shades valley, the 
importance of taking into consideration the certainty of some 
structural irregularities, such as sharp folds, and faults, and the 
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possibility of unknown and perhaps greater disturbances, and 
their effect upon the expense of ore-mining, will be apparent 
from the foregoing statements. Careful prospecting with a 
eore-drill is recommended as probably the only method that can 
be relied upon to yield definite information as to the ore- 
reserves below this valley. 

C. Divisions of the .Blnn’nitjhani District . — Owing to the con- 
siderable extent of Birmingham valley, to the distribution of 
the ore-beds along the margins and at the ends of the valley, 
and to the variation in the character of the ore from place to 
place, the district is divided for convenience of description and 
estimates of ore-reserves into seven parts, A to Gr inclusive. 
The basis for division is mainly geographic, and the order of di- 
visions from A to G represents in a general way the commer- 
cial importance of the divisions, based on (1) quality of ore ; (2) 
quantity of ore ; (3) structure of ore-beds ; (4) accessibility ; and 
(5) distance from blast-furnaces. It should be understood, 
however, that this outline of divisions is not intended as a 
definite estimation or appraisal of relative values. The mass 
of data obtained by recent field-work in the district will be 
presented in a bulletin of the Geological Survey soon to be 
published.^ 

Division A. — Division A includes that part of Bed mountain 
extending from Morrow gap SW. to Sparks gap, a distance of 
about 26 miles. All but two of the productive mines of the 
district arc in this strip of Bed mountain. The total number 
of workings, including slopes, open-cuts, and combination mines, 
in active operation in 1906, was thirty. These mines are served 
by the Birmingham Mineral Division of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroad, which is built along the slope of the mountain 
from 100 to 350 ft. below the summit of the ridge. The road 
runs first on one side of the mountain, then on the other, thread- 
ing its way back and forth through several natural passagew^ays, 
such as Sadlers gap, Lone Pine gap, Walker gap, and Beaders 
gap. From the latter gap the road leads to Bessemer, with a 
spur extending SW. along the ridge to the Potter slopes. Some 
mines, especially those where the road passes along the west 


BidleUn of the U. S. Geological Survey No. — , The Iron-Ores, Fuels, and 
Fluxes of the Birmingham District, Ala. (in preparation). 
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side of the mountain, are so situated that their tipples can be 
built directly on a siding of the railroad. Others, facing the 
east, have built spurs reaching back into the lateral ravines* 
Through Red gap, between Irondale and Gate City, five rail* 
roads enter Birmingham from the east and north. At Graces- 
gap the Louisville & Nashville railroad passes southward across 
the Cahaba coal-field to the Gulf, and at Sparks gap the South- 
ern railway finds an outlet southeast'ward. Therefore this por- 
tion of the district is well supplied with transportation-lines, 
and consequently its development has been facilitated. The 
numerous open-cuts and slopes atford excellent opportunities 
for study of the ore-beds, whose description follows. 

a. Description of the Ore-Beds. — In section 4 of the Clinton 
formation, on p. 80, the relation of the important ore-beds on 
Red mountain is shown, as also in Fig. 1. The following sum- 
mary gives the important facts regarding these beds : 

Hickory Nut Seam . — This bed consists of from 3 to 5 ft* 
of siliceous ore or ferruginous sandstone, characterized by an 
abundance of Pentamerus oblonyus^ fossils w^hich resemble 
hickory nuts incased in the partly open outer shucks. The 
ore is of too low a grade to be worked at present. The bed ie 
thickest between Birmingham and Bessemer, and where recog- 
nized it lies about 12 to 20 ft. above the next lower ore. 

Ida Seam . — This bed consists of from 2 to 6 ft. of rather 
siliceous ore, associated with from 14 to 16 ft, of ferruginous 
sandstone. Ore at this horizon is more continuous and exten- 
sive than at the horizon of the Hickory Nut seam. It has 
been recognized at many of the workings from Bald Eagle 
gap to beyond Clear Branch gap. Soft ore, from 3 to 5 ft. 
thick, has been obtained from it in a few surface-workings. 
Such ore carries from 36 to 44 per cent, of metallic iron,, 
with a corresponding range in silica of from 45 to 32 per cent. 
The Ida generally occurs from 20 to 50 ft. above the top of the 
Big seam. 

Big and Irondale Seams . — These two ore-beds arc con- 
sidered together, since they are generally rather closely asso- 
ciated in space. The ore, however, is somewhat ditlerent in 
quality, and the beds are so sharply separated by sandstone or 
shale that they may be mined independently. 

The thickness of the Big seam is variously estimated at 
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from 16 to 30 ft. It extends as a traceable unit on Bed moun- 
tain practically the whole length of the mining-district. Not- 
withstanding the great thickness, there is rarely more than 
from 10 to 12 ft. of good ore in a single bench, and at most 
places only from 7 to 10 ft. is mined. Probably the maximum 
thickness of the whole bed is attained between Red gap (near 
Irondale) and Bald Eagle, although for a mile SW. of Red gap 
it remains nearly as thick. From NE. to 8 W. the total thickness 
of the ore-bearing strata gradually decreases, without, however, 
altering greatly the thickness of the workable portion. About 
the middle of the district the bed becomes separated into two 
benches, either by a well-defined parting along the bedding- 
plane or by a shale-bed, thin at first, but thickening gradually 
to the SW. The middle of the Big seam is the workable 
part in the NE. end of the district, but the upper bench is of 
the most importance throughout the rest of the area. In the 
8W. portion of the district the lower bench, which farther 
NE. is composed of ore that will in later years be considered 
good enough to mine, becomes a series of thin strata of lean 
ore and shale, and is consequently of no possible value ; and 
finally, the upper bench itself becomes shaly and carries only 
a very low-grade ore. 

The best part of the Irondale scum is on Red mountain 
between Pilot knob on the NE. and Lone Pine gap on the 
8E. Southwest of Lone Pine gap the bed either consists of 
interbcdded low-grade iron-ore and shale, or else its identity is 
completely lost. Its soft ore, now nearly all mined out either 
by surface-trenches or slopes, is the best in the district. Its 
hard ore is also of high grade, and hitherto has been, for the 
most part, held in reserve, since ore could be produced from 
the thicker Big seam at a lower cost per unit of iron. 

The structure and composition of the Big and Irondale 
seams are shown in the following series of sections, taken at 
intervals of 2 to 5 miles apart along Red mountain, beginning 
in the NE. portion of the mining-district : 
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Character of Big and Irondale Seams 1 Mile Northeast of 
Red Gap, near Irondale, 

Strata Thickness Character. 


Sandstone. 

Big seam : Ft 

Ore, sandy, ... 1 

Ore, lean, with fine 
quartz-j-iebbles, . 

Ore, massive, cross- 

bedded, mined, . 7 

Ore, similar in ap- 
pearance to above, 
but not mined at 
present, ... 
Sandstone, ferrugin- 


ous, lean ore, and 
shale, .... 20 

Shale, 0 to 6 

Sandstone, very hard, S 

* ‘ Gouge, ^ ’ ca Icareous, 

Irondale seam ; 

Ore, mined, ... 5 


Shale, hard. 


J Metallic iron, 16 to 20 per cent. ; insolu- 
j ble, 40 4r per cent. ; lime, 18 per cent. 

{ Hard ore, averages metallic iron, 36 per 
cent. ; insoluble, 26 per cent. ; lime, 20 per 
cent 


0 


Percentage of iron grades down from 3«'> 
at top to less than 20 at liottom ; insoluble 
risers to more than 60 per cent. 


Semi-hard ore, averages metallic iron,. 
0 J 37 per i‘ent. ; insoluble, 29 j^r cent. ; lime- 
( carbonate, 14 25 pei cent. 


Character of JBi(j and Irondale Yearns Half a Mile South of 

Red, Gap, 


strata. 'ihickness 


Charactei 


Sandstone, coarse, ferru- 
ginous. 

Big seam : 

Ore, not mined, con- 
tains much silica in 
coarse grains and 
small pebbles, . . . 

Shale, 

Ore, mined, .... 


Ore, not mined, . 

Shale, soft, 

Irondale seam : 

Ore, mined, .... 


Ft Jn. 

\ Upper half, soft ore Metallic iron, 22 dt 
pen cent ; insoluble, 64 dz percent. , lime, 
trace. Lower half, soft ore Metiillic iron, 
32 dr per cent. ; insoluble, 47 ±z per cent. ^ 
lime, trace. 

... 1 

^ Q i Soft ore . Metallic iron, 36 4 ^ per cent. ; 
t insoluble, 45 dr per cent. ; lime, trace. 
r Semi-hard ore : Metallic iron, 25 b per 
10 ^ i cent- ; insoluble, 50 dr per cent. ; lime c.'ir- 

I bonate, 8.12 per cent. 

3 0 

Soft ore : Metallic iron, 60 Jt per cent. ; 
insoluble, lr5 dr per cent. ; lime, trace. 
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The two following sections, made within the next 6 miles 
to the SW., show that although the total thickness of the iron- 
bearing strata in this direction grows gradually less, yet the 
thickness of workable material remains fairly constant. 


Character of Big and IrondaU Seams near Lake View^ 

Bh'niinghnm, 


Strata. 

Thickness 

('haracter 

{Sandstone, thin bedded. 



-- 

Big Seam : 

Ft. 

111. 

Soft ore • Metallic iron, 40 per rent. ; 
insoluble, 89 -jr per cent. ; lime, trace. 

Ore, mined, . . . 

. 10 

0 ^ 

Hard ore * Metallic iron, 34 per cent. ; 
insoluble, 20 _h per cent. ; lime, 20rbper 
rent. 

Shale, 

. .. 

8 

1 

» 

r Value decreases regularly downward. 

Ore, not mined, . . 

. 7 

0 ^ 

1 

1 Soft ore • Metallic iron, 15 to 25 per cent. ; 
1- insoluble, 50 to GO per cent. 

Shale, 

Irondale seam : 

. 2 

0 

Hard ore : Metallic iron, 38 ± per cent, y 

Ore, 

2 

8 

insoluble, 10 dr per cent. ; lime carbonate^ 

Si) ale, 

. 

9 ^ 

24 _ir per cent. Soft ore : Metallic iron, 

Ore, . . . . 

2 

2 

47 dr per cent ; insoluble, 26 dr per cent. 


t Only hard ore mined at present. 


Character of Big and Irondale Seams near Lone Bine Gap. 


Strata 

Thickness. 

Character. 

Shale. 

Big seam : 



Hard ore : Metallic iron, 36 dr per cent. ; 
insoluble, 25 dr per cent. ; lime carbonate, 

Ore, njined, . . 

10 dr 

0 - 

20 dr per cent Soft ore . Metallic iron, 
44 d_ per cent. , insoluble, 35 dr per cent. 

^ Semi- hard ore mined at present. 

Shale, 

1 -h 

1 

r Deteriorates in value regularly down- 

Ore, not mined, . . 

6 

6 H 

1 

ward, top ore being poorer than the ore 
1 mined above. 

Shale, 

2 

0 



Irondale seam : 

Ore, shaly, not mined, 0 0 "{ Low-grade ore interbedded with shale. 


The following section illustrates the complete deterioration 
of the Irondale seam : 
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Charactei' of Big and IrondaU Seams at Open Cut, 
Greenspring Mine. 


Strata. Thiekness 


Character. 


Sandstone, coarse, ferru- 
ginous. 

Shale, yellow. 

Big seam : Ft 

Ore, massive, cross- 
bedded, and jointed , 
mined, ^ ^ 


Parting on bedding- 
plane. 

Ore, rather a ferrugin- 
ous sandstone or 
coarse grit ; mined in 
only a few places, . 8 

Shale, . 

Sandstone, ferruginous 
and shaly, .... 1 

Shale, sandy, 

Sandstone, ferruginous, . 1 

Shale, 

Sandstone, . .... 

Shale, 

Ore, sandy, 

Shale, ... ... 

Ore, sandy, 

Shale, 

Irondale (?) seam 

Ore, very samly, 1 

Shale, 

Sandstone, fine-grained, 
very ferruginous, 1 

Shale] 

Sandstone, fine-grained, 

very ferruginous, 

Shale, 

Sandstone, very ferru- 
ginous, 

Shale, 

Sandstone, very ferru- 
ginous, 

Shale. 


0 

2 

0 

6 

2 

4 
o 

5 
5 
3 
2 


h 

2 


4 

2 

10 

1 

fi 

1 

10 


c Soft ore : Metallic iron, 42 per cent . ; 
1 insoluble, 31 ± per cent. ; lime, 2 r+r per 
i cent. Semi-hard ore : Metallic iron, 38 
j per cent. ; insoluble, 32 rb per cent ; lime, 
I 8 db per cent. Mostly semi-hard ore mined 
L at present. 


Lower bench. 


I 


Not minable. 


At Graces gap, 1.5 miles farther SW., only the Big seam 
appears to be present. It has a thickness of about 22 ft. here, 
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and the upper bench, from 10 to 12 ft. of ore, is mined* Two 
miles SW. of Graces gap the ore presents the following phase; 


Character of Biq and Irondale Seams at Mouth of Slope 
No. 12, Tennessee Coal^ Iron ^ Railroad Co, 

strata ThlckucsM Character 


♦Shale and sandstone in 
thin l)ed6. 

Big seam : Ft 

Ore, mined, . . . 8 to 10 

Sluile, thin parting 
Ore, lean and sili- 
ceous, with a few 
local shale part- 
ings, .... 9 

Ore, cKtlitic and fos- 
frihferous, in thin 
hands alternating • 
with streaks of cal- 
cite and shale, . 2 

Ore, slialy, . . 1 

Ore, 

Shale, 

Irondale (?) seam 
Ore, siliceous, . . 

Hiale, . . . . 

Ore, siliceous, 

Shale, .... 

< )re, very sandy, . 1 

Shale, 

Sandstone, ferrugi- 
nous, .... 

Shsle, sjindy 


^ Hard ore . Metallic iron, 35 i- per cent. ; 
0 j insoluble, 18 zh per cent. ; lime, IG rb per 
1. cent. Only hard ote mined at piesent. 


O { Not minahle umler present conditions. 


1 

3 

4 
8 


6 

1 

8 


3 


I 


r 

j 


Not niinnhle 


Five miles 8W. of slope No. 12, along Ked inoiiiitaiu oppo- 
site Bessemer, the parting between the upper and lower benches 
of the Big seam reaches a thickness of 8 ft. in places. The 
upper bench maintains its usual quality and its thickness of 
from 10 to 11 ft., from 8 to 10 ft. of which are taken in mining. 
Thin streaks and lenses of shale begin to appear near the top 
and bottom of this bench. The lower bench of the Big 
seam has dwindled down to 4 or 5 ft. in thickness and is 
generally composed of alternating thin strata of ore and shale. 

The Irondale seam evidently has not been recognized 

voii. XI.. — 7 
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here. Three miles farther SW. the seams show the following^ 
section : 


Character of B\g and Irondale if) Seams at Mo%dh of JPofier 
Slope iVo. 1 , Tennessee (hal^ Iron ^ Railroad Co, 


h’tiata ThJckiie&v 


Character 


Shale. 

Big seam : Ft 

Ore, bolifl, minctl, . . ^ 

Shale, 3 


Sandstone, slialy, ferru- 
ginous, 

Oi-e, . . ... 

Sliale, ... 
SamlstoJK* With *5 h a 1 v 


partings, ... .1 

Shale, 


H o r i z o 11 of I r o n d . 1 1 e 
beam 

Ore, sandy, lean, with 
bhale-partingb, . , . 1 


( Soft ore * Metallic iron, 47 -±= pei (’ent. ; 
insoluble, 24 _b per cent. ; lime, 0.80 ~h per 
cent. Soft 01 e mined at present. 

0 

I 

I 


1 !- Tvower heneli 


I 

j 


0 


Ore-sections of the deposits at various mines in Alabama are 
shown diagram in atieallj in Fig. 7. 

In July, 1906, the deepest slope in Red mountain was re- 
ported to be more than 1,800 ft. long. Three other slopes 
had been driven nearly 1,800 ft. each, and there were twelve 
slopes between 900 and 1,500 ft. long. All the slopes 900 ft. 
or more in length are in the strip of Red mountain below 
Birmingham. Tlie newer mines at tlie extremities of the dis- 
trict have slojtes ranging between 200 and 800 ft. in length. 
The deepest 6 loj 3 e goes down on beds whose average dip is 
about 22®, so that its present depth is about 650 ft. below the 
level of the valley at a point directly above the bottom of the 
slope. Projected at the same angle to a point directly below 
Little Shades creek the slope would have a length of about 
6,400 ft. and a depth below the creek of 1,800 ft. It is not 
known whether tlie ore extends with an unchanged dij) and 
thickness to this depth. Drill-records obtained farther south 
ill Shades valley indicate that the ore-beds with their asso- 
ciated strata flatten out and locally rise towards the surface. 
The surface-rocks in the valley indicate irregularities in strnc- 
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ISI 




ICvtvM 


❖»5| 

Itti 


iMl 


»l 


1^1 

tel 


|>:%*:<L 


lUWm 


I® 

tel 


Metlium-jfi’ade 

ore 


Tliiii-l>e(l<led. Sandy, Coarse, 

medinuj-.trrade ore lean oi *0 sandy, 

\^•^th nodules of lean ore 

culcite 


Calcareous, 
sandy, * 
lean ore 


Shaly 

sandstone 


Bedded Cros@*1)eddedi 

sandstone sandstoja^ 


Irondale Seam: A, Morrow Gap; B, \VahaiK‘ttn Mine; C\ Olivia Mine; l>, 
0.75 mile SW. of Ked Gap ; E, Valley View Mine ; 7/, Ruffner Mine No. 1. 

Big Seam, workable part : O, Ruffner Mine No. 1 ; /, Helen- Bess Mine ; 
J, T. C., I. & R. R. Co. Slope No. 12 ; A' T. C., I. & R. R. Co. Slope No. 8 ; 
L, Woodward Slope No. 1 ; J/, Rairnund Slope ; N, Potter Slope No. 2 : 
O, Sparks Gap. 

Ida Seam : E, Ruffner Mine No. 1. 

Fig. T.—Skotjons op Clinton I»on-Orf; Deposits in Alabama. 
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ture, inclu^ngr faults, which would naturally be shared by the 
beds below. 

No great deterioration in either quality or thickness of the 
hard ore in the direction of dip has yet been disclosed by the 
’deeper slopes, an encouraging fact in so far as it can be used 
as a measure of the ore ahead of shorter slopes. At one of the 
larger mines, centrally located, systematic analyses are reported 
to have been made of the ore of the Big seam at intervals 
of a few feet from the outcrop to the bottom of the slope and 
throughout the extent of each entry to the right and left of the 
aslope. The composition of the ore has been found to vary 
iippreciably from place to place, and the degree of variation is 
likely to be as great within a few yards as it is between remote 
parts of the mine, bat the average run of the hard ore in the 
mine is remarkably regular. It is stated that this scries of 
analyses show that the content of metallic iron increases about 
1 per cent, for each 1,000 ft. beyond the point where the ore 
becomes hard ; that the lime (CaO) decreases about 1 per cent, 
in the same distance and that the silica-content increases a 
triiaie. Slightly diiterent facts are shown, however, by a series 
of analyses of ore from a mine also on the Big seam, NE. 
of Birmingham, and distant about 18 miles from the mine just 
mentioned. Hero the lime is increasing slightly, while the in- 
soluble material as well as the iron is decreasing slowly. This 
ohange is accounted for in all probability by the fact that the 
iron-ore here is still being mined from the zone of transition 
from soft to hard ore and that the completely hard ore has not 
yet been reached. 

Studies by members of the Alabama Geological Survey ex- 
tending over many years have shown that the Clinton formation 
tends to thin out and become sandier towards the SE. This 
change should be shared proportionately by the inclosed ore- 
beds, and the drill-records available indicate that such is the case. 
However, the number of complete drill-records available from 
the valley east of Red mountain is so few that no reliable con- 
elusions can be based on them regarding the ore-beds in Shades 
valley. Ore, gradually diminishing in thickness to the SE., can, 
jperhaps, be expected to underlie this valley probably to beyond 
Shades mountain. An estimate of the ore-reserves in Division 
A, based on these considerations, is given on pp. 126 to 130. 
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Division B. — Division B of the district comprises the strip 
of Red mountain from Sparks gap 8W. to Big spring, a dis- 
tance of 17 miles. Although of considerable extent, the 
actual raining of ore has been only a little stripping on the 
outcrop near Sparks gap and a short slope at Big spring, and 
but little prospecting has been done. That there is ore in the 
Clinton formation throughout this whole stretch of the moun- 
tain is beyond doubt, and it remains for more thorough pros- 
pecting to demonstrate whether or not it is of workable grade 
and quantity. Discouraging results have been obtained in 
places, but these have been widely separated, and cannot be 
regarded as conclusive evidence as to the character of the ore 
beyond the present limit of mining activity, especially since in 
most cases the prospecting was done only on the weathered 
outcrop of the beds. The most promising field for exploration 
in this division lies on the east slope of Red mountain and in the 
valley farther east, SW. of a line drawn at right angles to Red 
mountain through McCalla station and NE. of a line drawn 
similarly through Green pond. 

Three beds of ferruginous material, probably corresponding 
to the Hickory Nut, Ida, and Big seams, have been observed, 
in places, with thicknesses respectively of about 15, 26, and 
36 in., and the hard ore of the two lower beds carries from 25 
to 40 per cent, of metallic iron. 

Prospecting by means of a core-drill will be necessary in 
order to demonstrate whether or not there is an ore-field in 
this vicinity that can he opened up by shaft-mining. Such a 
field would be fairly accessible to existing transportation-lines, 
and not at all remote from furnaces. 

So little is knoAvn concerning the quality and extent of the 
ore in the area of Division B that it would be useless to attempt 
an estimate of its ore-reserves. The best service that can be* 
rendered by the forthcoming report is to show collectively 
what facts have been disclosed by prospecting, to represent by 
a geologic map the outcrop and relations of the Clinton forma- 
tion, and to express the opinion stated above as to the location 
of the most promising field for exploration. Red mountain 
throughout Division B is a direct continuation of the ridge of 
richest ore-bearing strata in the State, and for part of the dis- 
tance here the structure is apparently in its general features 
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similar to that of the most important part of Red mountain ; 
that is, the rock-dips are, so far as could be ascertained, mainly 
moderate and regular to the SE., in the area between McOalla 
and Big spring. This feature is in itself an important con- 
sideration in relation to future prospecting, leaving the ques- 
tions of quantity and quality of the ore yet to be determined. 

Division C. — Division C includes that portion of Rod moun- 
tain that extends from Morrow gap NE. about 6 miles, besides 
the area underlain by Clinton strata around the margins of the 
two synclinal basins along the upper part of Cahaba river, and 
the strip of Clinton that is exposed along the Alabama Great 
Southern railroad between Trussville and Spriiigville. Alto- 
gether there is in this division a linear outcrop of Clinton 
strata approximating 28 miles, varying in width from 150 ft., 
where the measures are vertical and partly buried in a fault, 
to more than a mile, as in the shallow syneline 5 miles north 
of Trussville. 

No underground mines have been opened in this area. Some 
soft ore has been obtained from surface-workings, esjiccially in 
the vicinity of Red gap. l^rospecting has been done on the 
outcrop of the beds, in many places, but especially within the 
first 6 miles NE. of Morrow gap, and it is probable that sur- 
face-mining of soft ore will soon be systematically developed in 
this locality. The Louisville & Nashville railroad extends in 
the valley between Red mountain and Little Sand mountain 
about 4.5 miles NE. of Reel gap, and could readily build spurs 
2 or 3 miles farther north if developments demanded further 
extension. Farther NE., however, the synclinal area between 
Big Cahaba creek and Little Canoe creek, and the one in the 
vicinity of Cahaba mountain, are not so well situated as re- 
gards present transportation-facilities, although there are no 
points which could not be reached by railway if sufficient ore 
is found to be there. 

The most promising locality in Division C is that part of 
Red mountain northward from Morrow gap 4 or 5 miles. The 
workable ore-bed is here correlated with the Irondale. Its 
thickness ranges from 20 to 24 in. where it can be considered 
as of workable thickness at all, and there the workings will of 
necessity be confined to trenches on the outcrop and to open- 
cuts where the requisite stripping is not too heavy. As to 
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quality, the ore is, where soft, of fair grade, carrying from 40 
to ‘64 per cent, of metallic iron ; as to position, the bed in this 
locality is for the most part well situated with regard to the 
topography and to transportation-facilities, and its cover and 
dip are favorable to economical stripping and open-cut mining. 
Therefore it is probable that a large tonnage of soft ore is still 
available here. 

Division D. — ^Division D includes West Red mountain from 
Compton, a small mining-town, 2 miles NNE. ot Village 
springs, to near Tarrant gap. It comprises a single strip of 
Clinton formation about 15 miles long. Through the whole 
distance the Louisville & Nashville railroad traverses the valley 
SE. of the ridge, at a distance of from 0.5 to 1 mile from the 
latter. There is only one active mine in this division, the one 
at Compton. The rocks are nearly everywhere highly inclined 
on West Red mountain, and for 8 or 9 miles are bordered on 
the 8E. by an overthrust fault. 

On West Red mountain the rocks dip at high angles and 
appear not to carry valuable beds of iron-ore throughout the 
middle of the district. At the extreme ends of the district, 
however, the dips are more gentle, and workable beds have 
been discovered, for instance, at Compton and Dudley. Sec- 
tions 5 and 6 of the Clinton, given on pp. 80 and 81, show 
the general character of the formation in the NE. half of West 
Red mountain. Workable ore occurs at Compton in but one 
bed, sections of which are given below. 


Sections of Ore at Compton Mine. 


Firfrt Entry, neai 

Main Slope 

First Left Entry, 300 ft 
ftom Main Slope 

II. -il Top of 
M<»!i;iiH II 


8hale. 

In. 

In 

Shale 

Shale, ferruginous. 

In 

Ore, 

13 

Ore, 

17 

Ore, 

7 

Shale, . 

. lto2 

Sliale, . 

. . 1 to 3 

Shale, . 

1.5 

Ore, 

Shale. 

ir> 

Ore, ... 18 

Shale 

Ore, 

29 


The bed at Compton ranges generally from 30 to 36 in. in 
thickness, with a thin parting of shale, irregular in position, as 
shown in the sections. Locally, the entire bed is pinched 
down to a very few inches or entirely cut out by downward 
bulging of the overlying shale, which at such places has a con- 
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cretionary or concentric structure. Such structures, which re- 
sult in the local disappearance of the ore, are termed ‘‘ faults 
hy the miners, but there appears to be no dislocation of the 
beds and the ore is usually picked up again if the workings 
are driven on in the same plane. 

Analyses of the hard ore at Compton mine show about 40 
per cent, of metallic iron, 10 per cent, of insoluble material, 
and 15 per cent, of lime (oxide). 

Field-examination of this part of the district indicates that 
in the strip from above Compton to Tarrant gap there are two 
beds of ore. The u])per one is thin, from 1.5 to 3 ft. thick, but 
carries good liard ore in the upper end of the area, while the 
lower one is thicker, running from 5 to 11 ft. in thickness, but 
is nearly everywhere comparatively lean in iron and high in 
silica, so tliat it would be of value only locally, and then only 
as soft ore. Conditions for underground mining are favorable 
only in the upi>er end of the area; and, owing to the steep 
dip and heavy cover, open-cut work and trenching can be done 
only to a limited extent on the outcrop. On tlie other hand, 
the ore is everywhere within a short haul to a railroad, so that, 
if conditions should demand it, work might bo done on a small 
scale in several j places that will yield soft ore. 

Division E. — Division E comprises the Clinton strata in West 
Red mountain and the fragmentary areas of the same witliiii 
Birmingham valley NW. of Red mountain and SW. of Bir- 
mingham. These fragmentary areas include outliers within 
the chert-area of the valley, and strips like that of McAshan 
mountain and those in the extreme SW. end of the valley at 
Vance and SW. of Dudley. These last areas are almost com- 
pletely buried by Cretaceous and Tertiary clays and sands. 
Roughly estimated, the total length of the outcrop of all the 
fragments placed end to end and including portions covered by 
Cretaceous and Tertiary sediments, but whose location is known, 
is 45 miles. The structure of the West Red mountain strip is 
similar to that in the same ridge above Birmingham, viz. : the 
strata stand nearly vertical or overturned, or rarely dip nor- 
mally to the SW. In some places they are buried and in others 
offset greatly by faults. A structural feature not exhibited in 
any other of the divisions of the district is the duplication of 
Clinton areas by faulting and by folding with faulting. An 
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area duplicated by faulting is McAshan mountain; and the 
partly-buried ridges, extending from Vance and Dudley SW.^ 
have been formed by folding and faulting, forming unsym- 
metrical synclinal strips partly bounded by faults. Possibly 
of a similar type are the small remnants of Clinton strata that 
lie on the chert ridges NNE. of Bessemer. 

In July, 1906, there was one mine producing ore in this 
locality about 1.5 miles south of Dudley. A little mining has 
been done near the northern end of McAshan mountain, also 
in West Bed mountain north of Woodstock, and at Vance, but 
work at these three places has long since been abandoned. 

South of Bessemer the Alabama Great Southern railroad 
passes SW. through the valley from 1.5 to 2.5 n\iles from West 
Bed mountain as far as Dudley, where it leaves the ore-bearing 
area and turns westward across the deeply-buried coal-field. At 
Chamblee the Louisville & Nashville railroad follows a gap 
through West Bed mountain, crossing again to the east side of 
it in the gap eroded by Valley creek. Northeast of Bessemer 
the Louisville Nashville railroad is again near West Bed 
mountain. Therefore this division is well supplied wdth trans-^ 
portation-facilities, so that wherever the ore can be profitably 
mined, it can be reached easily b}^ a 8]>ur from an ore-carrying 
road. 

It has been stated that in Division E of the Birmingham red- 
ore district there are about 45 miles of outcro}>ping ore-bearing 
strata. In reviewing the data obtained in the field it is not 
entirely certain whether any of this area contains ore-beds that 
can be depended upon to yield a profitable tonnage of good- 
quality ore. The beds have been worked at four places and 
I)rospected at scores of other places, but only at one place was 
mining active in 1906. According to the ore-sections that were 
measured,bedB,mostly of lean to fair-qualit 3 " ore, with thicknesses 
ranging from 2 to 6.5 ft., have been shown to be present through- 
out West Bed mountain, McAshan mountain, and in one of the 
s^mclines at the SW. end of the area. According to analj^ses,. 
the ores, mostly" soft, carry percentages of iron ranging from 26 
to 60 per cent. ; of silica, from 60 to 10 per cent. ; and of phos- 
phorus, no higher than the average Bed mountain ore. There- 
fore the lack of development in this area must be due to the 
unfavorable structure of the beds, which not only renders min- 
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ing difficult or impossible, but also makes very uncertain the 
extent of the ore beyond the outcrop. W^est Red mountain, 
with its highly tilted or overturned strata, nowhere ofters good 
opportunities for "h^in-inininur on the dip, and there are few 
places where the slopes or drifts can be driven on the strike of 
the seam. McAshan mountain has the same disadvantages, 
with the added one of limited extent. The small areas north 
of Bessemer have been mostly stripped of their available soft 
ore. It still remains for the locality SW. of Dudley to be thor- 
oughly prospected before the scale of developments can be 
determined. 

Encouraging results, so far as quality and thickness of ore 
are concerned, seem to have been obtained at the first slope 
south of the railroad, and the structural conditions indicate 
that there may he a uniform dip, jierhaps reaching 20° to 25° 



COk, Knox Formation. Oc, Chicamaiiga limestone. Sc, Clinton Formation. 
Fort Payne Chert Cm, Coal Meas>ures. 

Fio. 8 . — Stbvci i rI'>Section Acrosh Vai.le\ of Big Handy Creek, 2 Miles 


South of Dudley, Ala. 

•down the northwest limb of the syncline, for at least 0.5 mile. 
Beyond this distance there may have been a sudden backward 
and upward bending of the strata, possibly accompanied by 
such fracturing of the ore-beds as to render them of little 
value. This hypothetical condition is indicated in the struc- 
ture-section, Fig. 8. The geologic relations in this vicinity 
must always remain very obscure, so far as surface-evidence 
is concerned, owing to the heavy mantle of coastal-plain sedi- 
ments. 

The development of a productive ore-field in this locality 
would be particularly fortunate for the district, since here the 
ore is within 3.5 miles of a coal-mine at Cedar cove in the 
Warrior coal-field. Both the coal and the ore are connected 
with the Alabama Great Southern railroad by short If-8. spurs 
from Dudley station, and there is a broad outcrop of undevel- 
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Oped fairly pure Chickamauga limestone, suitable for fluxing- 
material, along the headwaters of Big Sandy creek, within a 
mile of the ore-mine, and within 3 miles of Dudley. Water- 
supplies can be provided by building storage-reservoirs on Big 
Sandy and South Fork Hurricane creeks. The establishment 
of an iron industry in the vicinity of Dudley would therefore 
be a natural result of this grouping of raw materials, providing 
the iron-ore proves to realize expectations. Geological condi- 
tions at least warrant thorough prospecting here. 

A provisional estimate of the ore that should be contained 
in this portion of the district under certain conditions is given 
on p. 130. 

Division F. — Division F comprises the areas of Clinton forma- 
tion exposed around the southern margin of the Blount Moun- 
tain synclinc and on the outlying knobs, such as Miles, Hayes, 
and Meridian mountains. Altogether this division occupies an 
area extending less than 5 miles from cast to west and 3 miles 
from north to south. The general dips of the beds arc gentle 
towards the XE., N., and NW., but the SW. rim of the syncline 
has been cross-faulted in at least three places, and the ^vedge- 
shaped block of strata in which Miles mountain stands has 
been literally squeezed out and dropped beyond the rim of the 
syncline, while an adjacent block containing parts of Butler, 
Hayes, and Meridian mountains has been uplifted. There is no 
transportation -line nearer to this area than the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad, which is at the nearest point about 1 mile 
from Miles mountain, and 5 or 6 miles by wagon-road from 
more-distant pros])ects 

No mining has been done in this locality, but prospecting has 
shown that there are two and possibly three distinct beds of 
ore in the formation in this locality. The top one is only 6 to 8 
in. thick, the one next below is 2.5 to 3 ft. thick, while tlie lowest 
is, where recognized, thicker, but very siliceous. Analyses of 
soft-ore samples from these beds gave a range of from 33 to 
51 per cent, of metallic iron, and from 45 to 15 per cent, of 
silica. 

Topographic conditions attecting the accessibility of the ore 
are less favorable here than in other divisions of the district 
heretofore discussed. That the ore is of a doubtful grade is 
probable, since the hard ore in many of the outcrop-prospects 
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is very lean and calcareous. There is, of course, a possibility 
that some of the soft ore will be utilized eventually, since the 
ore-beds are to a lar^e extent above water-level and can per- 
haps be mined on a small scale a short distance down the dii) 
of the beds without requiring much initial expenditure. The 
beds are, for the most part, under cover too thick for stripping 
far from the outcro]), and this fact will discourage develop- 
ment. In any case there would be a long, and, in places, diffi- 
cult wagon-haul to the railroad, and it does not seem that con- 
ditions warrant tlie building of a railroad-spur into the localit 3 ’, 
although it would ]>e entirelj^ possible to construct one if the 
quantity and (|inilit 3 ' of the ores to be reached were found sat- 
isfactory. 

Division G. — Divisi^ui G includes the ore-bearing areas in the 
vicinity of Springville, St. Clair <‘ount\% on the flanks of the 
uj)per part of Canoe Creek valky. Tliere are two out<;rops 
of the Clinton formation, one about 2.5 miles NW. of Spring- 
villc, which is a NE. continuation of the SE. limb of the Blount 
Mountain syncline, the lower end of which is described in 
Division F. The other outcrop is Just SE. of, and parallel to, 
the Alabama Great Southern railroad as far NE. as Spring- 
ville, where it bends at right angles towards the SE. and ex- 
tends on the NE. side of the valh\y of Bight Hand Prong of 
Little Canoe creek nearly" to Truss Mill. This is really" an 
extension of Division C, and is about h miles long. The out- 
crop NW. of Springville extends NE. more than 15 miles, but 
only the portion as far NE. as Goodwin’s mill is eoiisitlercMl 
here, a strip about 8 miles long. 

Judging from the results of a hasty fleld-examination, the 
Clinton area on tlie NW. side of Canoe Creek valley NE. 
of Springville can still be regarded as a possible source of 
future ore- 8 uppl 3 % since the main bed appears to carry some 
ore of workable thickness, qualit}^ and extent, besides being 
favoral>ly situated with regard to topography and transpor- 
tation-facilities. The bed formerl^^ mined west of Hpring- 
ville carries in places about 3 ft. of soft ore which contains 
about 45 per cent, of metallic iron. Structural complica^ 
tions may be encountered, chiefly in the form of sharp folds, 
and at one place — namel^^ about 1 mile SW. of Steele station,, 
the Clinton is buried in a fault for a short distance. 
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D. Mining-DemlopmenL^ — There have been three stages in 
the development of the mines in the Birmingham district. The 
iirst stage consists of trenching the ore-beds along the outcrop 
on the crest or on the NW. slope of Red mountain, and of 
mining the ore from open-cuts on the SE. slope. The ore ob- 
tained in this way is mostly soft. This method of mining has 
been possible only where the overlying beds are not too thick 
to be stripped profitably. Most of the mines have passed be- 
yond this stage, but at the Heleii-Bess and the Green Spring 
workings this very profitable type of mining may still be seen. 

The second stage of development combines the open-cut and 
incline with underground work. A very fortunate relation 
between the structure of the Big and Irondale seams and 
the topography of Red mountain exists in many places, par- 
ticularly in the northern half of the district, wherever the 
dip of the Clinton strata is approximately the same as the SE. 
face of the mountain. This face is cut by narrow y-shaped 
ravines at intervals of from 0.5 to 0.75 mile, and on both sides 
of many of these hollows the two seams are exposed from the 
crest to the foot of the ridge. Inclined tramways are built on 
the flanks of the ravine, and when the outcropping ore has 
been surface-worked entries are driven in on the strike of the 
ore-beds from each side of the ravine and the ore is mined from 
the upper side of the entries. A cablc-tramway may be oper- 
ated by gravity or by power, depending on the side of the 
mountain on which the ore is to be delivered. At the Sloss- 
Sheffield Ruflher mine Xo. 1 the tracks of the railway which 
transports the ore to the furnaces are on the SE. side of the 
mountain, making it possible for cars loaded with ore going 
down the mountain to pull up the empties, but at the Valley 
View mine of the Birmingham Ore & Mining Co. the ore is 
hauled up over the mountain and loaded into railroad cars on 
the opposite side. At mines of this type, soft, semi-hard, and 
hard ores are obtained, depending on the thickness and char- 
acter of the cover o\erl\ing the ore-bed. 

The third stage of mining, the one to which the majority of 
the workings in the Birmingham district have now attained, 
involves systematic underground work entirely. The general 

® See also Crane, W. R. Iron Mining in the Birmingham District, Ala., 
fleering and Mining Journal^ vol. Ixxix., No. h, pp. ‘274 to 277 (Feb. 9, 1905). 
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plan is very simple, comprising a main or central slope, driven 
on the dip, from which right and left headings are turned 
ofl* at regular intervals of from 60 to 70 ft., as shown in 
Figs. 9, 10, and 11. The ore, which is mainly hard, is mined 
from the upper side of the entry, about 30 ft. being left be- 
tween the entries until robbing is begun. M tiles haul the 
trams to the mouths of the entries, whence the ore is moved up 
the slope by cal)le to a tipj^le, below which it is crushed and 
loaded directly into cars bound for the furnace. A manway is 
usually provided at one side of the slope for safety. Compara- 
tively little water is encountered even in the deepest workings 
of this type, so that a 3- to 4-in. pump usually suftices to drain 
the mine. 

A fourth stage, which some of the workings may reach in 
the near future, will likely be shaft-mining in the basin east of 
Red mountain. The working-face of the ore-bed can be 
reached more directly by a vertical shaft from 300 to 500 ft. in 
depth than by a slope live to six times that length. 

In the summer of 1906, there were 33 mines actively pro- 
ducing red ore in the district, besides seven or eight workings 
which have been inactive since the soft ore was exhausted from 
them. Of the 33 mines in operation, 30 are on Red mountain, 
within a distance of about 25 miles between Pilot knob on the 
NE. and Sparks gap on the SW. In places in the middle of 
the district the underground i\orkings are practically continu- 
ous for 3 or 4 miles, and the old surface- workings on the out- 
crop of the ore may be traced without break for 15 miles or 
more. 

2. Northeast Alabama. 

The discussion of the stratigraphy on pp. 70 to 82 applies 
to this area also, for Little Wills valley, along which workable 
Clinton ore outcrops, is almost a NE. continuation of the area 
described as Division G of the Birmingham District. Little 
Wills valley lies along the west side of Lookout mountain, 
and here the rocks dip generally from 10° to 30° towards the 
mountain, but locally there are dips as steep as 85°. On the 
east side the rocks dip steeply towards the mountain and in 
places are almost vertical. Along the NN . side of Little Wills 
valley lies a ridge known as Red mountain. Clinton strata 
form its crest and NW. flank, and dip SE. below the Fort 
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Payne chert, which, in turn, is overlain by Mississipian lime- 
stone in the valley. The Clinton formation, therefore, probably 
underlies the Lookout Mountain syncline, since it outcrops 
also along the east side of the mountain except in a few places 
where it has been dropped below the Knox dolomite by 
faults. 



Fig. 10. — Typical Profile of Slope ox Ked Mountain, Starting on 

Outcrop. 


The ore has been mined by open-cuts and short slopes at 
half a dozen or more places between the Georgia line and 
Attalla. One to four beds of ore are present, ranging in thick- 
ness from 1 to 4.5 ft., and rarely thickening locally to 7 ft. At 
J3attelle there are four seams of ore, two of whicli are mined 



from slopes. The uppermost is 4.5 ft. thick and dips from 23° 
to 45° SE. The hard ore carries from 23 to 31 per cent, of 
metallic iron, from 7 to 16 per cent, of insolubles, from 22 to 
26 per cent, of lime, and 0.38 per cent, of phosphorus. The 
bottom bed, about 3 ft. 4 in. thick, dipping about 85°, is mined 
from almost vertical openings. Its ore carries about 32 per 
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cent, of iron, 10 per cent, of insoluble, and 21 per cent, of 
lime. 

At Fort Payne one bed is mined, the section of which shows 
two benches of ore, each about 2.5 ft. thick, parted by from 
1.6 to 2.5 ft. of shale. The ore dips about 14° SE. The hard 
ore carries about 26 per cent, of iron, 4 per cent, of silica, 30 
l>er cent, of lime, and 0.36 per cent, of phosphorus. The soft 
ore shows 56 per cent, of iron, from 8 to 10 per cent, of silica, 
1 per cent, of lime, and about 0.45 per cent, of phosphorus. 

At Portersville one bed of ore is mined that shows a parting 
of shale in the middle similar to that at Fort Payne, but the 
total thickness of ore is only about 4 ft. Here the ore dips 
about 15° SE. It carries an average of 82 per cent, of iron, 

6.3 per cent, of insolubles, and 0.25 per cent, of lime. A 
second ore-bed 1 ft. thick is present about 50 ft. below the 
main ore-bed at Portersville. 

Until recently there was mined at Crudup a bed of ore locally 
thickening to 5 or 6 ft. with one or more shale partings. The 
soft ore carries about 48 per cent, of iron, 10.5 per cent, of 
silica, and about 0.44 per cent, of phosphorus. Semi-hard ore 
from here carries 39 per cent, of iron, 10.5 per cent, of silica, 

3.3 per cent, of alumina, 14 per cent, of lime, and 0.42 per cent, 
of phosphorus. 

[N'ear Attalla, a bed of ore from 3 to 4 ft. thick has been 
mined down a slope for about 1,000 ft. without marked change 
in character. The beds dip from 30° to 35°. The soft ore 
carries from 51 to 54 per cent, of iron, from 8 to 12 per cent, 
of insoluble material, and 0.68 per cent, of phosphorus. The 
hard ore carries froni 38 to 44 per cent, of iron, 9 per cent, 
of silica, and from 18 to 27 per cent, of lime. Southwest of 
Attalla this strip of Clinton formation is olfset to the west by 
faults. 

On the east side of the Lookout Mountain syncline, near 
Gadsden, the ore is worked at two places from slopes on a 
single bed in the SE. face of Shinbone ridge. The ore ranges 
from 2.5 to 4 ft. thick, and dips steeply, being probably over- 
turned in places. The hard ore is reported to carry 34 per 
cent, of iron, 5.5 per cent, of silica, and 19 per cent, of lime. 

On Dirtseller ridge the Clinton ore is exposed in places 
from Gaylesville ^N'E. into Georgia, JS'ear Gaylesville open- 

VOL. XL. — 8 
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cuts and slopes have exposed the ore for 2 miles along the 
strike, on the NW. limb of the Dirtseller syncline. The ore 
is generally thin, from 20 to 24 in. being the usual range, al- 
though it thickens locally to 3 ft. or more and in places thins 
down to a very few inches. The soft ore carries about 50 per 
cent, of iron, 20 per cent, of insolubles, 2.5 per cent, of lime, 
and 0.44 per cent, of phosphorus. 

Southwest from Gaylesville about 15 miles stands Round 
mountain, a small outlier of the west limb of the Dirtseller 
syncline. Clinton ore has been mined here at irregular inter- 
vals since before the Civil "War, from a bed about 3.5 ft. thick 
having two benches of ore, each from 14 to 17 in. thick, parted 
by a shale-seam from 12 to 15 in. thick. The ore dips irregu- 
larly from 10^ to 45° to the SE. The upper of the two benches 
contains the softer and the more fossiliferous ore. The lower 
bench is somewhat 0 ()litic, and often has, when freshly broken , 
a steely, metallic luster. The soft ore is reported to carry 52 
per cent, or more of metallic iron. 

In summarizing the available data it is found that the total 
length of outcrop of the Clinton formation in the f»ortion of 
!NE. Alabama here described is about 100 miles. Thir' does 
not include any of the outcrops of Clinton exposed on the west 
limb of the anticline lying west of the Lookout Mountain syn- 
cline, and none of the Clinton along the anticline in which 
flows the Tennessee river from the Tennessee line SW. to 
Guntersville, because in those areas no ore is known to be 
workable under present conditions. 

Of this 100 miles of outcrop, 50 miles are along the west 
border of the Lookout Mountain syncline. Not more than 25 
miles of this outcrop may safely be counted as having work- 
able ore, but where the ore is workable it may be expected to 
have a fairlj-wide extent below that mountain. A sufficiently 
close study has not, however, been made of the structure of 
this area to make any safe predictions as to the attitude of the 
beds very far beyond the ends of the present slope-mines, the 
longest of which is about 1,000 ft. The ore in the main scam 
averages, according to measurements where mined, a little over 
4 ft. thick, exclusive of shale partings. None of the ore-beds 
have been correlated with those in the Birmingham district. 
The hard ore here is rather lean, and may not be found to 
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average more than 26 per cent, of iron, if the whole area be 
considered. A slightly better grade of ore is found on the east 
side of the Lookout area, but the bed is thinner, 3 ft. probably 
representing a liberal average for its thickness. Structural 
conditions are plainly less favorable here, since the ore is more 
or less steeply inclined and faulted. The extent of the outly- 
ing areas of ore, such as Dirtseller ridge, is not large, but the 
accessibility of the ore makes it probable that such areas will 
still be important contributors to the Gadsden, Rome, and 
Chattanooga blast-furnaces. 

TV. Possible Origin of tub Orb. 

E. 0. Eckel has summarized the theories regarding the origin 
of these ores as quoted below. The discussion that follows is 
adapted, with modifications, from Mr. Eckel’s contribution to 
a paper now in preparation.® 

2'keorie.H of Ortgtn , — For many years tlie oiigin ot the oolitic aiul fossil ores 
which occur in rocks of Clinton age has l)eeri a miicli discussed subject. Disregaixi- 
ing minor points of difference, it may l>e said that the varicnis theories which have 
been advanced to account for the origin cjf these ores can be reduced to three. 
These three opposing theories are, briefly statecl, as follows : 

“(1) Original I)eponition — The ores were formed at the sjuiie tune as the rocks 
which inclose them, having been deposited in a se.i or bfisin, along with the lime- 
stones, sandstones, and shales which now accompany them 

“(2) Besidual Enrichment , — The ore-beds are merely the weathered outcrops of 
slightly ferriferous limestone, the lime having l»ecn leached out above water-level, 
leaving the insoluble portion of the limestone in a concentrated form. 

“ (3) Replacement . — The ores are of much later origin than their inclosing rocks, 
having been formed by tlie replacement of original l)cds of limestone by iron brought 
in by percolating waters. 

“ /Vorftca/ Importance oj the Question — In addition to the questions of purely 
geologic interest which are connected with the differences of opinion as to the origin 
of the Clinton ores, the matter has a very distinct practical l)earing on the working 
of the ores. This phase of the subject may Ik* stated as follows ; 

‘*lf the ore-deposits are due to the replai*enieiit or surface-decay of a limestone, 
they can be exjiected to decrease rapidly in value in depth, becoming lower in iron 
and higher in lime, until at no great depth the Ix'd will consist entirely of unalterecl 
limestone. 

“If, on the contrary, the ore-deposits are original, no such regular decrease in 
richness is to be expected as tlie mines are driven deeper Patches of low-grade 
ore may Ik* struck, hut these will be due to original differences in the richness of 
the ore, and a slope might pass downward through such a patch of lean ore into 
anotlier area of high-gnidc ore 

« Bulletin oJ the U. S. (Geological Survey No. — , The Iron-Ores, Fuels, and Fluxes 
of the Birmingham District, Ala (in preparation). 
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A sufficiotit array of facts has been obtained in the course of 
work on Alabama Clinton iron-ore to render support to the 
theory of original deposition by Smyth,^° and to oifer serious 
objections to the residual-enrichment and replacement theories. 

The residuaj-enrichment theory, requiring that the iron 
oxide shall decrease and the lime carbonate increase as the ore- 
bed is followed down from its outcrop, accounts perfectly for 
the existence of soft ores along the outcrop, and down the dip 
to the limit of the zone of weathering. As the ore becomes 
more calcareous the thickness may become perceptibly greater, 
although ill the case of the soft ore the latter is under less 
pressure, is less dense, and therefore ma}^ occupy nearly if not 
quite as great a thickness as the calcareous ore from which it 
has been derived. The theory, however, requires that where 
the level of ground- water is reached the place of the ore-bed 
shall be occupied by a much thicker bed of limestone. Ex- 
perience in mining the ore in every slope in Alabama that has 
passed beyond ground-water level shows that the ore does not 
give place to a thicker bed of slightly ferruginous limestone, 
but rather to an almost uniformly calcareous ore, whose rich- 
ness apparently depends on the quantity of iron originally in- 
cluded in the sediments. The theory would require, more- 
over, that a very groat shrinkage must have taken place in the 
secondary concentration from a ferruginous limestone to an ore. 
Thus, to produce a bed of ore such as the Big seam of the 
Birmingham district, making due allowance for the low grade 
of much of its total thickness of 30 ft., would require origin- 
ally at least 8 ft. of limestone to 1 ft. of ore, or 200 ft. of lime- 
stone to 30 ft. of ore. The inevitable structural effects of such 
a shrinkage are, however, lacking, even in the deepest mines. 

Certain of the requirements of the replacement theory are : 
(1) that as the ore-bed is exploited deeper and deeper the con- 
tent of iron oxide shall steadily give place to calcium carbon- 
ate, until only a ferruginous limestone is reached; (2) the 
iron oxide shall be found to replace limestone strata, particu- 
larly where opportunities were favorable for the passage of 
iron-bearing waters, such as along fault-zones and in badly 
disturbed, brecciated strata; (3) that a bed of ore <)Vi*rlyinir 

Smyth, C. H., .Tr. On the Clinton Iron Ore, Amet'imn Journal of Sciemey Third 
Series, vol. xliii , No. 258, pp. 487 to 496 (June, 1892.) 
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an impervious shale shall be richer in iron at its base and 
richer in lime carbonate at the top; (4) that red ores of this 
character should have a wider vertical range, and replace 
Silurian limestones outside of the Clinton formation, and per- 
haps also those of the Ordovician, Carboniferous, and Devonian 
systems. None of these conditions, however, are found to be 
fulfilled. 

If either process had contributed to any great extent to the 
formation of the present Clinton ore -beds, the iron probably 
first existed in the carbonate form before becoming the oxide, 
and it is diflicult to explain the change of iron carbonate 
directly to the anhjxlrous oxide, and also liow the 0(31itic con- 
cretions of ore inclohing grains of sand were formed under 
these conditions. 

The principal facts snp]iorting the theory of sedimentary 
origin may be briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) In mining froni slopes running down on the dip of the 
ore-bed, when on(*e the limit of surface-w^eathering is passed — 
and this may occur at any point from 1 to 400 ft. below the 
outcrop — no further regular change in the ore is found with 
increasing depth, though a number of mine-workings are now 
close to 2,000 ft. from the outcrop. Areas of low-grade ore 
and of barren shale hav^e been encountered, but such areas are 
plainly the result of original deposition. Mine-stopes have 
been driven onwards through such patches of lean ore or rock 
into ore of good grade. 

(2) A number of borings in Alabama have struck tlie ore 
at })oints from 0.5 to 1 mile back from the outcrop, and at 
depths of from 400 to 800 ft. below the surface. The ore en- 
countered in these borings was hard ore of the usual quality, 
and not merely a ferruginous limestone, Several borings in 
New 'York are reported to have struck Clinton ore at dis- 
tances of from 10 to 15 miles back from the outcrop, and to 
have shown good hard ore at depths of from 644 to 955 ft. 
below the surface, 

(3) The physical character of the oolitb* ore catinot readily 
be explained on any replacement theory, wdiile the formation 
at the present day of original oolitic materials is known to be 
taking place, 

(4) The occurrence of fragments of the ore in an overlying 
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bed of Clinton limestone, as mentioned by Smyth, points to 
the fact that the ore had been formed prior to the deposition of 
this limestone. 

The strike-sections of the ore-beds exposed in Alabama indi- 
cate that the beds are lens-shaped, and where the lenses thin 
they tend to become shaly and sandy. Many ore-sections show 
shale partings similar to sections of coal-beds, and the transi- 
tion from ore to the inclosing sandstone or shale is usually as 
sharp as that between coal and its inclosing rocks. These re- 
lations suggest at least a similarity in the mechanical methods 
of concentration of coal and of ore-sediments by bodies of 
shallow water. The formation of the oolites and the replace- 
ment of calcareous fossil fragments by iron oxide may have 
taken- place on the sea-bottom prior to consolidation of the 
rock-beds. 

V. Eelation of Origin to Quality and Extent of Orb. 

Referring to the theories regarding the origin of the ore 
outlined on p. 119, it has been observed that the ore, where 
soft at the surface, changes more or less gradually into hard 
ore with depth. This fact indicates clearly that the soft ore has 
been derived by a secondary process from the hard ore, but it 
does not furnish any suggestions concerning the genesis of the 
hard ore itself. The mode of occurrence and tlie constitution 
of the hard ore do not indicate that it has resulted from the 
alteration of a rock originally very difierent in composition, or 
that it is directly residual from disintegration of rocks con- 
taining minor quantities of iron-minerals. The liard ore must 
therefore be regarded as having been formed in essentially its 
present condition, contemporaneously with the inclosing sand- 
stones and shales of the Clinton formation. Acceptance of this 
view leads to the conclusion that no regular decrease in iron- 
content is to be expected as the ore-beds are explored to 
greater depths than those already attained. 

As to the extent of the beds, observations in mines and along 
the outcrops, as well as general studies of the stratigraphy, 
show that the ore-beds, in common with the other strata in the 
Clinton formation, are built up of overlapping thin lenses or 

American Journal of Sciericej Thinl Series, \ol xliii., No. 258, p. 493 (.June, 
1892). 
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layers of sedimentary materials. As a whole, the Clinton for- 
mation exhibits this lenticular structure, and therefore the ore- 
beds also probably originallj^ were lenticular in shape, and the 
ore-lenses were comparable in length and width w’ith sandstone 
and shale lenses in the Clinton formation. The lenses were, of 
course, very much flattened, and very thin in proportion to their 
f)ther dimensions, and they probably thinned to a feather-edge in 
some directions, while in others the}’ split into thin seams and 
dove-tailed with lenses of sandstone and shale near their ex- 
tremities. The lenses of sandstone, shale, and ore composing 
the Clinton formation were probably deposited in a nearly hori- 
zontal attitude, or at least with a low initial dip. Folds, faults, 



1 — IVfinimuin tliickneKs practicable to work oie 

J) Distance from outcrop at which thicknes*- ot ore-l>e<l become^ or maxi- 
mum distance practicable to drive slopes. 

Fig. 12. — Diagram Illustrating Thinnjnt. of an Orl-Bkd. 

and erosion have so tilted, broken ajjart, and worn away por- 
tions of the rocks that it is difficult to recognize in the pres- 
ent outcropping beds portions of what probably were originally 
well-defined, lens-like bodies of ore. 

Considering in this light the ore-beds exposed along Red 
nioimtaiu in the heart of the Birmingham district, it may be 
possible that the Big seam, the Irondale, and other minor 
beds represent portions of thin, narrow, elongated lenses of 
ferruginous rock. These beds are known to change in char- 
acter only gradually along the NE— SW. line of exposures, which 
is in general parallel to the shore-line of the Clinton sea or em- 
bayment. At right angles to this line, however, the changes 
would naturally be more abrupt, and since the beds have not 
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been found to become thicker to the SE., as they dip under the 
Carboniferous rocks, it is fair to assume that at a distance from 
the outcrop the ore-beds will begin to thin out, or to split and 
become shaly or sandy, and finally to become so thin or to so de- 
teriorate as to become negligible from the stand-point of work- 
ability. The beds would thus form long, thin, wedge-shaped 
bodies, the thicker portion of the wedge lying along the out- 
crop on Red mountain, with the thin edge, somewhat less regu- 
lar in outline, lying below the surface to the 8E., as shown by 
the dot-and-dash line in Fig. 13. The approximate position of 
this line, which represents what may he termed the vanishing- 
point’^ of the ore, is necessarily very uncertain. An ore-seam 
a few inches thick is brought to the surface by a fault east of 
Cahaba river. Other structural conditions, and drill-records, 
however, indicate that this ‘‘vanishing-point” cannot safely be 
placed farther east than Shades mountain, the border of the 
heavy cover of Coal-Measure rocks, and it is an open question 
whether it should be carried that far. Since there are several 
beds of ore in the formation, the maximum distance from the 
outcrop to the feather-edge of the lens would probably apply 
to the thickest and most persistent bed of the series, viz., the 
Big seam. The other, smaller beds, such as the Iroiidale and 
the Ida, would not he expected to continue so far, to judge 
from their extent and the relations exhibited along the strike, 
although the possibility of their overlapping the Big seam 
and thus continuing beyond it in the direction of the dip must 
not be overlooked. If it he desired to estimate the tonnage of 
possibly recoverable ore in one of these lens-fragments it is 
necessary to calculate the cubic contents of the ore-body as 
though it were projected in a plane instead of being bent and 
crumpled, as is probably its actual condition in many places* 
The effect of gentle foldings should not seriously alter the cal- 
culations, although sharp folding and faulting would necessitate 
throwing out of consideration practically all the ore involved. 
If there is a locus containing points beyond which the ore con- 
tinues only a few inches in thickness, it will, of course, not be 
practicable to mine the ore to these points, and the limit to- 
which it will pay to drive slopes will be determined by the 
minimum thickness of ore that can be mined with profit at a 
given depth, or distance down the slope (assuming always that 
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structural conditions are favorable, and that there is a fairly- 
regular decrease in thickness of the ore-beds from their outcrop 
towards the thin edge of the lens). Keeping all these possibili- 
ties in mind, and using certain additional data suggested below, 
the engineer or geologist should be able to make a fairly close 
estimate of the tonnage of the Clinton ore-reserves in a district 
or in any portion of it. The smaller the area involved in the 
estimate, and the more data available, the smaller the error 
will be. 

VI. Estimates of Ore-Reserves. 

1. Method of Makmg Estimates. 

First, an area should be divided into units, somewhat after 
the manner in which the Birmingham district was divided, as 
outlined on p. 95. Then each division should be subdivided 
again and again until areal units are obtained in which the 
dimensions can be accurately measured. Every possible item 
of information concerning thickness of beds in outcrops, mines, 
drill-holes, etc., should be considered, especially in relation to 
actual locations, in order that errors introduced by too-general 
averages may be avoided. The percentage of recoverable ore 
should enter into the calculation, as well as the specific gravity 
of the hard ore based on a conservative average percentage of 
metallic iron. 

If it be assumed, then, that the ore in a certain bed within a 
given area forms a fairly regular prism, the base and altitude 
of which may be measured, and that the minable ore of this 
seam constitutes a truncated portion of this prism, as shown in 
Fig. 12, the cubic contents of this truncated prism of minable 
ore may be calculated conveniently by substituting in a formula 
the values of the average thickness, length, and width of the 
truncated prism of ore. From this result (in cubic feet) may 
be deduced in the same operation the tonnage of ore of a 
definite grade by use of the factors, percentage of recoverable 
ore and specific gravity of the same, based on the average per- 
centage of metallic iron in the hard ore. Mnltii>lying by 62.4, 
the weight in pounds of a cubic foot of water, will give the 
pounds of ore, which can then be reduced to long tons by 
dividing by 2,240. 

Therefore, to establish a general formula for calculating the 
ore-content for a certain ore-bed in a given area, let — 
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L = Length of outcrop. 

V = Average distance of “ vanishing-point from outcrop. 
T = Average thickness of ore-bed at outcrop. 
t = Minimum thickness to which ore may be worked. 

D = Distance from outcrop at which thickness of ore-bed 
becomes or maximum distance practicable to drive 
slopes on the dip. 

R z=z Percentage of recoverable ore. 

Fe = Average percentage of metallic iron in hard ore, 

6r = Specific gravity of ore based on value of Fe, 

Then, to obtain the value of D in terms of the known quanti- 
ties T, and V, in the similar triangles a c and b y c (see 
diagram, Fig. 12), the base aa^ • the base b }/ (t) : : the alti- 
tude V : the altitude V — D, or iV = T (V — F). Then tV = 

7 V — TI>, aiul TD = TV— tV, whence J) = ^ 


find the total tonnage is 


1{T+ t)X L X Fx RX GX 62.4 
2,240 


2. Fafa and Results, 


Estimates of the ore-reserves in Division A, and in part of 
Division E, of the Birmingham district, and in Little Wills 
valley in NE. Alabama, have been made in i)reparing this 
paper, but it is here emphasized that while many more details 
liave been considered than there is space to enumerate here, 
the estimates must be regarded as only very tentative ones. 
For Division A there was comj)uted the tonnage of ore that 
should be contained under the assumed conditions, first in 
the Irondale seam, from Morrow gap to Clifton gap ; and 
second, in the Big scam, from Morrow gap to Sparks gap. 
From the sum of these estimated quantities was subtracted the 
total tonnage of red ore that has been produced in Alabama 
from 1880 to 1907 inclusive. In making this estimate. Divi- 
sion A is subdivided into eight parts, in two of which the 
Irondale seam is considered of sufficient importance to be 
regarded as a source of future ore-supplies. These eight units 
of area, shown in Fig. 13, whose ore-bearing strata outcrop 
along Red mountain, are as follows: (1) From Morrow gap 
to and including the Olivia mine (Irondale seam); (2) Bald 
Eagle to Clifton gap (Irondale seam); (3) Bald Eagle to 
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Lone Pine gap (Big seam, upper bench); (4) Lone Pine 
gap to Graces gajD (Big seam, upper bench) ; (5) Graces 
gap to a point beyond Ishkooda (Big seam, upper bench); 



ore-bearingr rocks underlain by workable lain by workable linnit beyond which limit beyond 
on Red Mountain ore, Irondale seam ore, Big seam Irondale Mf>am is which Big Hearn 
(numbere refer to “ is very thin 

subdivisions of the ansa) 

(From I'. S. Geological Survey.) 

Fjg. is. — Map Showing Subdivisions of Main Poktion of Bikminoham 
District, on Which E.stimatbs of Ore-Tonnage Are Based. 

(6) Ishkooda to slope No. 10 of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. (Big seam, upper bench); (7) slope No. 10 of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. to middle of Wood- 
ward Iron Co. property (Big seam, upper bench); (8) middle 
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of Woodward Iron Co. property to Sparks gap (Big seam^ 
upper bench). The estimate is considered to be conservative 
for the following reasons : (1) N^o account has been taken of 
any possible available ore except that in Red mountain ; (2) 
no ore-seams besides the upper bench of the Big seam and 
the Irondale seam have been considered ; (3) only such por- 
tions of the outcrop of these seams have been considered as 
are known to be workable, and wherever the seams are 
faulted out or badly broken up, such portions are not included 
in the area upon which estimates are based ; (4) the percentage 
of recoverable ore has apparently been placed low enough to 
be on the safe side ; (5) conservative figures have been used as 
representing the average workable thicknesses at the outcrop, 
and the minimum workable thickness, since, under favorable 
conditions, the former may be considerably greater and the 
latter may be less, thus increasing the value of D ; (6) the per- 
centage of metallic iron used as a factor in determining the 
specific gravity of the hard ore has been taken with a view to 
the possible reduction rather than increase of iron-content with 
distance from outcrop ; (7) in deducting the tonnage of red ore 
already produced the total red ore for the State has been taken, 
which is greater than that produced by the Birmingham dis- 
trict, and consequently in excess of that produced by this area, 
the main portion of the Birmingham district. In regard to 
this last factor, it should be stated that the excess is not great, 
however, for the Birmingham district has produced almost 90 
per cent, of the red ore of the State ; and Red mountain, be- 
tween Morrow gap and Sparks gap, has produced between 97 
and 98 per cent, of the red ore of the district. In 1907 the 
Birmingham district produced 89.3 per cent, of the total pro- 
duction of red ore in Alabama. 

In obtaining the specific gravity of the hard ore in relation 
to its content of metallic iron, use has been made of the labora- 
tory-determinations of R. T. Pittman, Chief Chemist of the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., at Birmingham. The experi- 
ments consisted of grinding lumps of typical Birmingham hard 
red ore down to 1-in. cubes, determining the specific gravity of 
each by displacement of water, and afterwards analyzing the 
ore thus treated. The results of certain of these tests and 
analj'ses are given in Table III. 
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Table III. — Sj>enfic Gravity Tests and A n fffyseb of Calcareous 

Hematite:^ 


! 



Wei^bl in \ii 

Hpeciilc 


1 Cu T' oi Ore 

Gravity 


Pounds. 


(1) 

213.47 

3.42 1 

(2) 

215.97 

3.46 : 

(3) 

219.23 

3.50 

(4) 

220.71 

3.53 

Average 

j 217.3S 

I 3.48 



Analyses. 


Fe. 

1 Insoluble. | 

CaO 

' f 

' "Per (^eiit. ~| 

~Per Cent 

36.25 

i 13.80 

17.98 

37.05 ! 

1 12.40 1 

18.14 

57.60 1 

' 11.42 

17.43 

38 05 ! 

10.60 j 

17.52 

37.24 ; 

12.0.'> 

17.78 


“Experiments by R. T. Pittman, Binninghara, Ala. 


While these experiments afford no direct data as to the 
porosity of the ore, nor as to its content of moisture, they do 
afford, by comparison with the calculated specific gravities, a 
constant factor of difference which is due to the effects of 


Table IV. — Estimated Eed-Ore lieserves m Main Portion o f 
'Blvniingha m District, 


SlU'- 
divi- 
sion a 


1 . 

2 

3. ! . 

4. . .. 
T) . . 
(i. . . . 
7. 

8 


X 

1 

r 1 

JJ 

T, 

Ft 


Ft 

Ft 

11,500 

8,000 , 

2,720 

1 4 54 

32,000 

6,800 

2,000 

4.24 

37,000 

10,600 1 

6,235 

i8.5 

16,500 

12,000 

7,300 

, 9.0 

10,000 

12,000 

6,750 

i 8 0 

6,000 

13,000 

7,167 

! 7 8 

12,000 

16,000 

9,656 

: 8 23 

29,500 

24,000 

9,500 

8.32 


t 


I'e 

a 

Ft~ 


Per Ct 


3.0 

80 

32.0 

3.31 

.3.0 

80 

35.0 

3.40 

3.5 

80 

35.0 

3.40 

3.5 

' 80 

33.0 

3.33 . 

3.5 

80 ' 

34.0 

3.37 

3.5 

80 

36.0 

3.42 

3.5 

80 

36.6 

3.44 

5.0 ; 

GO 

36.8 

3.45 


I 


Total 


Long Tons 
8,698,800 

17.554.600 

104,878,600 

55.865.000 

29.148.600 
18,517,800 

52.065.000 
107,024,400 


Grand total by subdivisions before deducting production pre- 
vious to 1908, ........ 394,342,800 

Deducting production 1880 to 1907 inclusive, . . . 43,193,300 


Total red-ore reserves in main portion Birmingham district, 351,149,500 


“ (1) Irondale seam. Morrow gap to beyond Olivia mine 

(2) Irondale seam. Bald Eagle to Clifton gaj> 

(3) Big seam, upper bench. Bald Eagle to Lone Ibne gap. 

(4) Big seam, upper bench, Lone Pine gup to Graces gap. 

(5) Big seam, upper bencli, Graces gap to beyond Ishkooda. 

(6) Big seam, upper bench, Ishkooda to Tennessee Co. mine No. 10. 

(7) Big seam, upper bench, Tennessee Co. mine No. 10 to middle of Wood- 
ward property. 

(8) Big seam, upper bench, middle of Woodward property to Sparks gap. 
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porosity and moi8ture.r This ore, it must be remembered, is a 
very hard, compact material as rained, and in its normal con- 
dition underground carries very little moisture. The moisture 
present ranges generally between 0.5 and 1 per cent, and it 
rarely rises above 2 per cent. By using the average factor of 
difference, obtained as suggested above, a consistent specific 
gravity for any sample of hard ore of this district can be cal- 
culated if the content of metallic iron be given. 

On applying the formula outlined on p. 126 to the area con- 
tained in Division A of the Birmingham district, the data and 
results shown in Tabic IV. are obtained. 

If the hard ore in the vicinity of the new slope in Division E. 
south of Dudlej^ proves to be of workable grade, carrying 32 
per cent, or more of iron, for 10,000 ft. along the strike, to 
maintain this quality, and a thickness of 6.5 ft. at the outcrop,, 
and to decrease to not less than 3 ft. thick at 2,100 ft. on the 
dip, there should be an ore-reserve here of nearly 7,000,000 long 
tons, or enough red ore to supply the furnaces of the Birming- 
ham district for two years at their present rate of consumption. 
It should be understood, however, that the presence of such a 
tonnage has by no means been demonstrated yet. For this 
portion of the district south of the Alabama Great Southern 
railroad at Dudley, the data and results are : 

I 

T t. Jt Ft a Total Ore 

Ft Ft IVi (t l\‘i (’t Lung Tons 

6 5 . 8 7o 82 0 8» 31 i 6,929,600 

i_ I 

For the ore-bearing area in NE. Alabama only a very vague 
estimate can be made, since I am not tlioroughly familiar 
with the region, and the data at hand are not sufticiently com- 
plete or definite. Simply as a matter of interest in this con- 
nection, it will be shown what an enormous tonnage of low- 
grade ore (30 per cent, of metallic iron) would be contained in 
a single bed on the west border of the Lookout Mountain syn- 
cline, assuming that, in the aggregate, the length of outcrop 
that might be worked equals 25 miles, the average thickness at 
the outcrop is 4 ft., the minimum w’orkable thickness is 2.5 ft.> 
and the distance to the feather-edge of the ore-bed is 10,000 ft. 
From what is known concerning this area, it is thought that 


L ' F I D 

Ft Ft “ I W 

10,000 3,960 2,132 
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these figures are entirely within the range of possibility, 
although no opinion is expressed here as to how profitable it 
might be to mine on a large scale a 30-per cent, ore from a 
2.6- to 4-ft. seam as compared with the thicker, richer ores of 
the Birmingham district. The figures are as follows: 


L I V. 

Ft ■ I Ft. 

ia 2 ,ooo 1 10,000 


D. 1 

r. 

' t 

1 

ie. ! 

1 


G 1 Total Ore. 

Ft 1' 

Ft 

1 Pt 

IVr (Jt 

pcTcri 

! ■ 

3,750 1 

4 

2.5 

75 

30 

3.24 ; i 2 


Summarizing these results, there are estimated red-ore 


reserves : 

For main portion of Birmingham di‘<trict, 
For distiiot south of Dudley, 

For Lookout Mountain district, . 


l^ong Tons 
351,149,500 
6,929,600 
125,651,100 


Total, 


4S3,730,200 


This brings the total fairly well towards 500,000,000 long 
tons of ore, and it is probable that that amount would be 
exceeded by any estimate that considered carefully the portions 
of the field not included within the present estimate. The 
preliminary estimate made by Mr. Eckel of 1,000,000,000 
long tons of red ore in Alabama, including as it did much ore 
probably carr\inn’ from 25 to 30 per cent, of metallic iron, and 
occurring in beds at present regarded as too thin to be profit- 
ably worked, but of possible future value, appears to be consist- 
ently supported by the present estimate of ore-reserves prob- 
ably workable under preefent conditions. 

It should be repeated, in conclusion, that the present esti- 
mate is based on the belief that the hard-ore beds are the 
result of a single concentration of iron oxide sediments that 
took place when the beds were deposited ; that they occur as 
fragments of what were originally rather uniform lens-shaped 
bodies; tliat, as a consequence of their sup 2 >osed method of 
origin, the content of metallic iron does not greatly diminish 
from the point where the hard ore is first encountered in the 
mine-slopes to the point where the bed has thinned to a mitii- 
mum workable thickness; ai}d finally, that the structure re- 

** Eckel, E. C. A Review of Conditions in the American Iron Industry, Engineer^ 
ing Mngazme^ vol. xxx., No. 4, pp. 518 to 527 (Jan., 1906.) 
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mains fairly constant, as indicated in the foregoing discussions. 
This last element, it should be remembered, is one of the most 
uncertain with which the miner has to deal, and can be ren- 
dered more certain only by thorough and systematic prospect- 
ing with the core-drill in places whore there are no definite 
mine-data or reliable geologic indications available. Unex- 
pected structural complications, and ‘‘ horses ’’ of barren rock 
may, of course, greatly reduce the quantity of recoverable ore 
counted on in this estimate. 

VIL Prodi:ction and Consumption of Iron-Ore. 

Since 1894, Alabama has held third place among the iron- 
producing States. In 1907 the total production of iron-ore 
amounted to 4,039,453 long tons, composed of 3,144,011 tons 
of red hematite and 895,442 tons of brown hematite. 

The Birmingham district, in 1907, produced 2,709,934 tons 
of red hematite, or 89.3 per cent, of the total tonnage of red 
ore in Alabama. The series of mines known as the Red Moun- 
tain group are classed among the prominent iron-ore mines of 
the United States. Together, this group, including the Potter 
slopes, formerly leased by the same corporation, in 1907 pro- 
duced 1,403,745 long tons, or more than 51 per cent, of the 
total red ore for the district. 

Practically all the ore produced in the district is manu- 
factured into pig-iron in the vicinity of Birmingham. The ore 
is handled by 29 coke-furnaces, distributed as follows : In 
Birmingham city, eight furnaces, four of which belong to the 
Sloss-Shefiield Steel & Iron Co., one to the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., two to the Birmingham Coal & Iron Co., 
and one to the Williamson Iron Co. ; at Ensley there are six 
stacks, and at Bessemer five stacks, of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 

Railroad Co. ; at Thomas, three stacks of the Republic Iron 
Steel Co.; at Woodward, three stacks of the Woodward Iron 
Co. ; and at Oxmoor, two stacks of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co. On the outskirts of the district are the furnace 
of the Southern Steel Co., at Trussville, and that of the Cen- 
tral Iron & Coal Co., at Holt, near Tuscaloosa. 

In general, the furnaces run on a burden of coke, red ore, 
brown ore, and dolomite or limestone, though certain of them 
at times use only a self-fluxing red ore. The ores of the dis- 
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trict contain too much phosphorus to be converted into steel 
by the Bessemer process, but such pig-irons are being very suc- 
cessfully used for basic open-hearth steel making. The basic 
open-hearth process is employed by the Tennessee Coal, Iron 

Railroad Co. at the Ensley rail-mill, which consists, including 
improvements now under way,^® of one 15-gro8s-ton and two 
20-gros8-ton acid Bessemer converters, four new 60-gross-ton 
basic open-hearth tllting-furnaces, and two 65-gros8-ton fur- 
iiaces of the same type, ten 50-gross-ton opeu-Learth tilting- 
furnaces of an older type, and one 50 -gross-ton stationary 
furnace, together with one coal reheating-furnace, soaking-pits, 
blooming-mill, rail-mill, and finishing-department, shops, and 
auxiliaries. The entire output of the company’s six coke- 
furnaces is transferred as hot metal to the steel-mill, where it 
is made into billets and rails. The Ensley mills are adjacent 
to the Pratt coal-field and thus occupy a peculiarl}^ advantage- 
ous location, since most of the ore and fluxing-mate rials are 
mined within a distance of from 3 to 10 miles. 

Besides the Ensley steel-plant, this company operates at 
Birmingham steel-works equipped with one 20- and one 25- 
gross-ton basic open-hearth steel furnace, and at Bessemer, 
rolling-mills having a capacity of 60,000 tons annually of bars, 
plates, and light rails. The Southern Steel Co. also operates 
rolling-mills at Ensley. 

In NE. Alabama, the Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Co. 
operates two coke-furnaces at Gadsden The Southern Steel 
Co. has one stack and a basic open-hearth steel-plant at Gads- 
den. At Battelle one furnace ran for about two years on local 
red ore. There is one charcoal-furnace at Attalla, and one at 
Round mountain. The latter has been out of blast most of 
the time for several years. 

Directory of American Iro7i and Steel As^octatioiij 17th ed. (1908). 
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The Clinton Iron-Ore Deposits in Stone Valley, 
Huntingdon County, Pa. 

BY J J. RUTLEDGE, PH.D., BALTIMORE, MP. 

(Chattanooga Meeting, October, 1908 .) 

I. Description of the Clinton Ores and Associated Eocks. 

The Clinton rocks in Stone valley comprise (1) thick layers 
of deep-red shale, (2) layers of reddish-gray shale interspersed 
with beds of sandstone and thin beds of extremely fossiliferous 
limestone, and (3) yellowish-gray shales alternating with thin 
layers of olive-colored shales. These layers of shale are all 
very thin and are at no point massive.^ 

A bed of gray- white sandstone varying in thickness from 12 
to 80 ft. occurs in the upper portions of the Clinton shales. 
This is called the ore sandstone, a name given to it by Rogers 
and adopted also by the Second Pennsylvania Geological 
Survey. It is the surest guide to the presence of the iron-ore 
bed, which lies below its lower edges at distances varying from 
10 to 20 ft. This ore sandstone, in the valley, lies generally 
at very low inclinations, but often is locally subjected to con- 
siderable changes in dip. At its outcrop this ore sandstone 
weathers very easily and yields a rather sparse crop of stone, 
composed of dirty, iron-stained boulders. Upon the roads 
these boulders are quite well rounded, and hear fragments of 
crinoid stems and other fossil forms. 

The ore sandstone exhibits at many points evidences of 
former movements in this very great thickness of the shales, 
and as it is the only stratum in this series competent to transmit 
and record stresses due to structural movements, its evidence 
is of considerable importance in determining the occurrence of 
movements in times past. 


1 I. C. White. The Geology of Huntingdon County, Second Geological Survey of 
Pennsylvania^ Report of Progress TZ^ p. 239 (1885). 
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1. Occurrence of the Ore in Brush Ridge, 

A generalized section of the ore-bed and the rocks immedi- 
ately above and below it in Brush ridge is practically ; 


Feet. 

Soil, X feet, usually varies from 5 to 10 ft * 

Loosely-layered sandstone becoming gray in color, . . 8 to 20 

White sandstone, . . - • . • • . 3 to 4 

Brown sandstone, about 3 

^'Dirt-vein,” from 3 to 4 

Brown sandstone, “main roof” of the miners, ... 3 

“ Working ground,” . . . . . . • . 2 to 3 


Tins is taken down in brushing the gangways and hence is 
called “working ground.” 

Ore-bed, averaging 12 in thick, often as thin as 6 in. and 
sometimes as thick as 18 in. 

Soft slate, buff in color, ot unknown thickness About 4 ft of 
it is taken up in the gangway. 


A section of ore in the first left branch, Hunter drift, Brush 
ridge, is : 


Soil, 

Slate, ....... 

Lean ore not saved, .... 

Slate, 

Slate, . 

Ore, generally used when good quality, 
YelJowish-green slate, .... 

Soft, rich iron oie, 

Soft bottom slate, grayish to yellowish in color, 


Inches 

X 

6 

4 to 6 
8 
2 
2 
2 
32 

X 


A section of the ore-bed in Benson drift, at the west end of 
Brush ridge, is : 


Sandstone, brown colored, ..... 
Bather hard, yellowish slates, . . . . • 

Soft yellow slate, “ working ground,” 

Soft, rich ore, ..... • • 

Bottom slates, yellow and olive-colored, with dirt-veins. 


Feet 

12 to 15 
7 to 9 
1.5 
1.0 
3.0 


A. The Ore-Stratum , — The outcrop at the mill-dam presents 
the best, and perhaps the only, opportunity of observing the 
ore-bearing stratum in its original unchanged condition. Here 
it is a bed of very fossiliferous limestone about 8 or 10 in, 
thick. The fossils are remains of brachiopods, crinoids, bryozo- 
ans, and other organisms. In thin sections the lean ore shows 
the same organic remains, which will be referred to later. In 
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color the fossiliferous limestone is a bluish-gray when fresh and 
unweathered. The weathered edges of the outcropping lime- 
stone are dark-brown in color, and small cavities, evidently 
left by the solution and removal of the fossils, are seen. The 
weathered portion is of a rather lower specific gravity than the 
un weathered rock. In the bluish-gray unweathered limestone 
masses of what is apparently ferrous carbonate can be observed, 
and a portion of the mass surrounding the supposed siderite is 
seen to be calcitc. This is observed both megascopically and 
microscopically. 

Although the limestone at the mill-dam is one mass of fossil 
remains, these seem to be confined to bryozoans, brachiopods, 
crinoids, or smaller forms, and no corals were observed at this 
point. 

Tracing the bed of fossiliferous limestone westward along 
the ridge, it is found to pass first, at a distance of about half 
a mile from the mill-dam, into thin, rather lean ore, of little 
commercial value, and finally into a soft, rich, typical oolitic ore 
at a distance of about three-fourths of a mile from the mill- 
dam. The first drifts into the east side of the ridge are at a 
distance of about half a mile westward from the dam, and from 
this point to the extreme western end of the ridge (or the 
Benson drift), waste-heaps from abandoned working-drifts are 
found every few hundred feet. At most of the drifts the 
larger portion of the material on the waste-heaps is composed 
of soft shales, greatly weathered, together with small pieces of 
soft, rich ore, but at two drifts, viz., the Hufford drift and the 
Parker, or road drift, about two miles west from the dam, there 
is a considerable quantity of hard ore lying on the waste-heap. 
Masses of hard ore are also found in the Bookhammer drift, at 
present in operation, which produces soft ore as well. This 
hard ore is similar in appearance to the soft ore, that is, it is 
oolitic, but is apparently cemented by silica and contains re- 
mains of corals not found in the soft ore. These corals are 
heliolites and are composed of calcium carbonate ; in addition 
to the limestone corals, w-hich are clearly defined against the 
hard ore and are not at all replaced by the iron, masses of 
gray-blue shale appear in the hard ore. 

As the ore is followed in its course from the Parker drift 
westward its color changes from brick-red to a dull black at 
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the Mule drift. This latter ore is reputed to be the richest ore 
dug on the ridge. The ore in the Bookhammer and Benson 
drifts, a short distance westward from the Mule drift, is of the 
ordinary brick-red color characteristic of the other drifts. 

All through the ridge, but more especially towards the west- 
ern end, the ore-bed is found to be much contorted. The 
average dip is about 10® to 15®, but rises to as much as 55® in 
some places, and is often overturned. 

Jointing, both primary and secondary, is observed in the ore- 
bed. These joints are always found full of water when first 
opened. Vugs filled with clay are also found near the joints. 
Below the ore-bed lies a dark olive-colored shale. Apparently 
the slope of the ridge over the ore-bed has considerable in- 
fluence on the richness or leanness of the ore. Over the Mule 
drift the surface-slope is quite gradual, being about 5®. The 
miners report that, as a rule, soft ore occurs under the ravines 
and hard ore under the rolls. They also aflirm that if, in 
drifting across the measures to reach the ore-bed, shale or 
slate is met with before reaching the ore sandstone, the ore 
sandstone is hard, unbroken, and unweathered, and the ore 
below the sandstone is also hard. Where the ore sandstone 
lies under soil only and is broken, the ore below is soft and 
rich. The ore is hard and lean under the minor rolls on the 
slope of the ridge and soft under the ravines. The hard ore 
occurs as points or triangular- shaped bodies with their pointed 
ends pointing up the slope of the ridge. 

Ground-water is found in the slates and shales under the 
hard ore, while it occurs in the shales and slates over tlie soft 
ore in the same bed. This change occurs within very short 
distances. 

The ore sandstone seems to retain and carry the water and, 
apparently, has an intimate relation with the richness of the 
ore. There is considerable ground-water in all the mines, and 
most of the abandoned drifts, where good, soft ore was found 
and worked, have issuing from them small streams of water of 
excellent quality. Aside from the occurrence at the mill-dam 
no outcrops of either soft or hard ore in place are found on 
Brush ridge, though elsewhere in Stone valley several such 
exposures of soft ore are found. Occasionally masses of iron 
pyrites are found in the center of masses of solid, massive 
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hematite, but the aggregate amount of such finds is not large. 
In the Bookhammer drift the « working ground ’’ overlying 
the ore-bed is found to be of fair quality, though hard and un- 
suited for reduction in a charcoal cold-blast furnace. Old 
miners report such occurrences common in earlier workings 
on the ridge. 

B. iTv-o/// -////./ /// Conditions . — Brush ridge is a low and 
rather narrow monoclinal, between 2 and 3 miles long, com- 
posed of Clinton strata. At no point throughout its entire 
length does the ridge rise to any considerable height, being 
usuallj^ at an elevation of from 200 to 500 ft. above the drain- 
age-level of the region. It has undergone considerable erosion 
and the surface is well-rounded. Numerous ravines cut the 
north side, which is composed of the outcropping edges of the 
shales, but the southern slope is quite gradual, varying from 
10° to 15°, and is cut by very few ravines and these few are 
minor ones. No good exposures of the rocks are seen at any 
point along the southern slope except near the mill-dam at the 
eastern end of the ridge. The mines are all at or near the 
western end of the ridge, at which point the soil is brick-rod 
to yellow in color, soft and rather sandy. 

At the mill-dam the ore-bed lies nearly horizontal, with a dip 
to the SW. of not more than 4°, which increases to between 
10° and 15° within a quarter of a mile west from the mill-dam. 
There seems to be a definite relationship between the angle of 
inclination at which the iron-ore bed lies, the slope of the over- 
lying surface, and the richness of the ore. For example, the 
ore is lean and contains a large percentage of CaCOa at the 
mill-dam, where it lies nearly horizontal and is covered by 
heavy dark-gray unweathered shale, which lies at a dip of 
about 20°. As the ridge road is followed westward from the 
mill-dam the soil changes in color from dark gray to a buft 
color and rounded, worm-eaten pieces of ore sandstone appear 
in it. The ore sandstone is broken, lies near the surface of the 
ground, and is not covered by shale. Under such conditions 
the iron-ore bed is generally found soft and rich. Moreover, 
at all points where the ore-bed outcrops in other portions of 
Stone valley between Standing Stone and Tussey mountains, 
the surface-material over the rich, soft ore-beds always lies at 
a slope of between 10° and 20°. 
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Here aiid there on the southern slope are small minor ravines 
which carry the drainage in times of storm. Under most of 
these ravines, as far as the mine-workings have penetrated, 
there is generally found soft, rich ore. Under the minor rolls 
lying between these small ravines carrying wet-weather streams, 
the ore is, as a rule, hard, siliceous, and lean. 

The county-road leading from Greenwood furnace to Hunt- 
ingdon extends along the foot of the eastern slope of Brush 
ridge and defines almost exactly the line denoting the bound- 
ary between the soft, rich, fossil ore lying above it and the 
hard, lean, unaltered ore lying below it. In all the cross-cuts 
driven to reach the ore-bed in Brush ridge it has been found 
that this is prevailingly the case. 

As the road is followed south from Greenwood furnace the 
ridge is seen to decrease in height, and the slope of the eastern 
side is more gradual and the outlines are more rounded. 

2. Physical Characters of the Clinton Ore in Stone Valley. 

The Clinton iron-ore in Stone valley is very similar to the 
typical oolitic Clinton ore found in New York and other States, 
and often called fossil ore. It can be divided roughly into two 
varieties, hard ore and soft ore. The former variety is not used 
here in the manufacture of iron, as, owing to its refractory 
nature, it is unadapted to smelting in the charcoal cold-blast 
furnaces in Stone valley; it is also mined with difficulty, car- 
ries considerable silica, and uniformly occurs under the hog- 
backs, or small local rolls, in the side of Brush ridge. Many 
organic remains are found in this ore, such as corals, brachio- 
pods, and crinoid stems. Scales of micaceous hematite also 
occur in it. 

The soft ore is composed of small oolites, can be rather 
cheaply mined, and is easily reduced in the charcoal-furnace. 
If unweathered, the ore is hard, calcareous, and lean, and con- 
tains many fossil remains ; but if soft, few organic remains are 
discernible in it. Jointing is quite well shown in both the 
hard and the soft ore. 

The ore can be found in all varieties, grading from the gray- 
blue limestone, containing but a small percentage of iron and 
composed almost entirely of organic remains (chiefly brachiopod 
shells) through the hard, lean, and siliceous ore to the soft, rich. 
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granular ore. The oolitic character is prominent in both the 
hard and the soft ores, but the brachiopod remains, so numerous 
in the limestone at the outcrop, have nearly all disappeared from 
the hard ore, and are rarely observed in the specimens of soft 
ore. At the mill-dam the outcrop of the ore is merely a bluish- 
gray limestone, made up almost entirely of remains of shells 
and crinoid stems. 

The soft ore when freshly rained is quite soft and is easily 
dug with the pick, but hardens somewhat when exposed to the 
air. The hard ore is mined only with difficulty. Both varie- 
ties of ore occur in the same bed, and they grade into each 
other and seem to bear important relations to the topography 
and drainage of the surface. 

A. Oolitic Structure . — ^Like all other occurrences of Clinton 
iron-ore, that of Stone valley is oolitic, the grains being about 
1 mm. in size, and of various shapes, some being spherical, 
others oval, and still others having their longitudinal dimen- 
sion much greater than their cross dimensions. The oolitic 
structure is plainly visible megascopically in all varieties, both 
hard and soft, except in the lean ore at the mill-dam. Beyond 
the mill-dam the fossils disappear almost entirely, and the ore, 
both in hard and soft varieties, is truly ocilitic, though brachio- 
pod remains occur occasionally in the hard ore and rarely in the 
soft ore. 

The ovules, when freshly mined, are brownish-red in color 
and of earthy appearance, but in the hard variety the oolites on 
drying harden and become glazed, and have a reddish-brown 
color, resembling very much in shape and appearance ordinary 
flaxseed. These oolites have their long dimension approxi- 
mately horizontal, and cause the ore-masses to cleave easily in 
that direction. 

B. Concretions . — The mass of the ore, both hard and soft, is 
composed of concretions of a diameter of about 1 mm. These 
concretions are apparently made up of coatings of iron oxide 
about a center of some hard material, evidently organic in 
character and sometimes composed of calcite. They are of 
various shapes, some much greater in length than in width, 
others oval in form, and still others circular in cross-section. The 
nucleus is, in some cases, calcareous, bearing coatings of iron 
oxide on its outer surface, and between the concretions the 
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cementing material is also calcareous in character and evidently 
calcite, as the interference-colors with crossed nicols and the 
cleavage-lines seem to indicate this mineral. Relatively, only 
a portion of the bed is ore-bearing. Under the microscope, by 
far the larger portion of the field is occupied by the calcite 
forming the filling between the concretions, the iron coatings 
on the concretions being a minor constituent in the field. 

Cross-sections of these concretions yield, in thin sections, a 
remarkably regular structure. 

Sections for microscopic examination were cut from specimens 
of both hard and soft ore, but the former yielded much better 
results than the latter, as, owing to the nature of the soft ore, 
it was very difficult to secure thin sections. Although the 
greater portion of the sections examined c*ame from the hard 
ore, sections were cut from hand-specimens showing the lime- 
stone in all stages of the transition from fossiliferous, lean, 
g'Mv-bb.r limestone to the soft, rich ore. In all the rock- and 
ore-sections examined the concretions were found in varying 
quantities. They were recognized in the limestone at the out- 
crop near the mill-dam, in the hard ore, where the coating of 
iron oxide rendered their outlines conspicuous, and in the soft 
ore, though here their outlines were, to a certain extent, masked 
by the soft ore in the grinding. 

These concretions are associated with other forms, probably 
bryozoans, and are undoubtedly organic in character. About 
4 g. of the soft ore was treated with dilute hydrochloric acid 
in a Gooch crucible for one week, and the residue, after being 
well dried in a de8ic(‘ator, was mounted in Canada balsam. The 
resulting material, apparently siliceous, seemed to be mostly 
amorphous in character, but occasional bodies, possessing the 
characteristics of concretions, were found after the material 
was mounted. These concretions gave interference-colors of 
quartz and an axial cross under the microscope, and were made 
up of successive coatings of silica, which was stained with iron 
oxide. It was not possible to use a high power upon the con- 
cretions, as, owing to their very delicate structure, they could 
only be mounted with extreme difficulty and the results yielded 
thick sections. A very slight contact with the needle-point 
sufficed to cause the kernel to separate from the outer coatings 
or caused a separation between the individual coatings. Even 
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a very little pressure upon the cover-glass resulted in the 
breaking-up of the concretions. All that were successfully 
mounted, however, exhibited the concentric structure and the 
axial cross with crossed nicols. The silica seemed, in every 
case examined, to be stained with iron. Not more than four 
successive coatings were recognized in any case, but this does 
not prove that there were not additional coatings present, as it 
was only possible to use a low-power objective for the above- 
given reasons. In nearly every case the concretions were oval 
in shape, though occasional ones possessing circular cross-sec- 
tions were observed. The oval shape may have resulted from 
structural movements incidental to causes of dehydration of 
these ores. Samples of both hard and soft ore yielded concre- 
tions, though they were much more abundant in the siliceous 
residue resulting from treatment of the former variety with hy- 
drochloric acid than in that from the latter. When the siliceous 
residue was immersed in turpentine and placed under the micro- 
scope, the concretions could be plainly seen with a low power. 
With every slight movement of the watch-glass the concretions 
turned over, revealing the fact that they were very thin in 
respect to their length and width. They appeared nearly as 
thin, looking at them edgewise and parallel to their long 
dimension, as they would appear if taken from a microscopic 
rock-section. These iron -stained siliceous oolites, usually of 
oval shape, have a very glassy appearance with plane polarized 
light, but with crossed nicols they show their concentric char- 
acter. They are a relatively minor constituent, judging from 
the amount yielded by treating both varieties of the ore with 
hydrochloric acid. 

3. Chemical Character of the Clinton Ore of Stone Valley. 

The most striking result brought to light by the analysis of 
the two samples of soft and hard ore, given later, is the very large 
amount of calcium carbonate contained in the latter as com- 
pared with the soft ore. This result is quite in accordance with 
the conditions at all mines where hard ore was found. Masses 
of blue-gray limestone and corals were found in all the hard- 
ore occurrences. 

It will be noticed that there is a very great difterence in the 
amount of insoluble siliceous material in the two varieties of 
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ore, the hard ore having but 3.68 per cent., while the soft ore 
contains 16.40 per cent. The siliceous concretions contained 
iron oxide stains even after having been treated with hydro- 
chloric acid for some time. This would seem to indicate that 
the iron and silica of these concretions were deposited together, 
as claimed by Professor Smyth^; and that they are so much 
more numerous in the soft ore than in the hard ore, where the 
unchanged limestone occurs, indicates that the solutions carry- 
ing silica and iron efiected the replacement of the limestone of 
the ore-bed. The gray and olive-colored bands of varying 
thickness, scattered through the Clinton shales, which owe their 
color probably to the presence of ferrous silicates, may have 
yielded a portion of the iron. The following analyses of ore 
and limestone are of interest: 

Bulk Sample of Soft Ore Takmfrom All Operating Mines on 


Brush Ridge^ County, Pa. 

Specific gnivity, 4.424. 

Per Cent 

Ferric oxide (Fe/)<), ...... 

Alumina (AbO^), ....... 

• 

. 68 35 

. 5 33 

Calcium oxide (CaO), ...... 


. 0.16 

Magnesium oxide {MgO\ ..... 


. 0.04 

Manganous oxide (MnO), ... 


. 0 31 

Potassium oxide (K^O), ..... 


. 0.48 

Phosphoric acid (P/lg), 


. 0 52 

Sulphuric acid (SOj), ..... 


. none 

Carbonic acid (CCb), ...... 


. 0.16 

Water and organic, ... . . 


. 8.15 

Insoluble biliceous material, 

Insoluble siliceous material 


. 16.40 

99.90 

Insoluble silica (SiO^), ...... 

•Soluble silica (SiOj), 

• 

. 12 03 

3.13 

Ferrous oxide (FeO), 


0.16 

Alumina (Al^Og), ....... 


1.06 

16.40 


Hard Ore^ Parker Drifts Brush Ridge. 


Specific gravity, 3.495. 

Ferric oxide (Fe^O.,), 

Ferrous oxide (FeO), ..... 

Alumina (AbO,), 

Calcium oxide (CaO), 

2 On tlie Clinton Iron Ore, Amei'ican Journal of Science, Third Series, vol. xliii., 
Ko. 258, pp. 487 to 496 (June, 1892). 


Per ('ent. 
48.06 


4.02 
22 06 
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Per Cent. 

Magnesium oxide (MgO), 

. 0.56 

Manganous oxide (MnO), 

. 0.17 

Potassium oxide (KjO), 

. 0.19 

Phosphoric acid (P./) 5 ), 

. 1.04 

Sulphuric acid (SO«), 

. . none 

Carbonic acid (CO.^), 

. 18.84 

Insoluble siliceous material, ..... 

, 3.58 


99.96 

Insoluble siliceous material. 


Silica (SiO^), . 

. 2.6S 

Ferrous oxide (FeO), ...... 

0.22 

Alumina CAb(l 3 ), ....... 

. 0.78 

3.58 

Fossiliferous Li m eston e from Mill~Da m , 

Brush Ridge, 

Specific gravity, 2.696. 

Per Cent. 

Insoluble siliceous material, ..... 

. 16.88 

Calcium oxide (CaO), 

. 41.60 

Magnesium oxide (MgO), ..... 

0.37 

Ferrous oxide (FeO), ..... 

. 2. 1 2 

Ferric oxide (Fe./),^, ...... 

. 2.35 

Alumina (AljO,), ....... 

. 1.62 

Phosphoric acid (p205)» 

. 0.17 

Carbonic acid (CO^), 

. 34.16 

Loss on ignition, ....... 

1.62 

Undetermined, ....... 

. 0.11 


100.00 

Insoluble siliceous material. 


Silica (SiO^), 

12.44 

Ferrous oxide (FeO), . . ... 

0.48 

Alumina (Al^Oj), ....... 

2.96 

15.88 

4. Fossils, 


Organic remains are found in varying proportion all through 
the single bed of ore near Brush ridge. In the lean calcareous 

ore at the mill-dam they make up the entire 

mass of the rock, 

and brachiopod shells, portions of crinoid 

stems, and other 

organic remains are very abundant. As 

the bed becomes 


richer in ore, fossils are less abundant, until in the hard and 
soft varieties of ore, remains of organisms, except the oolites,, 
are exceptional. Occasionally brachiopod shells replaced by 
hematite, and fossil casts composed of the same material, are 
found in the soft ore, but these occurrences are relatively rare. 
In the hard ore, however, organic remains are more numerous. 
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brachiopod shells and corals occurring in nearly every bed 
examined. 

At one drift, viz., the Parker, or road drift, remains of 
corals, wholly composed of calcium carbonate, were found. 
These corals were very well preserved, and it was possible, 
after cutting sections from them, to determine the species. A 
few brachiopod remains, poorly preserved, were also found at 
this point. These corals all occur imbedded in hard ore and 
lie with their long dimension parallel to the bedding of the 
ore. Scales of micaceous hematite were also found associated 
with these coral remains at the Parker drift. Indeed, an ex- 
amination of nearly every find of hard ore along Brush ridge 
yielded coral remains in an excellent state of preservation, but 
as the quantity of hard ore at the Parker drift was greater 
than at any other drift, this drift yielded the majority of the 
specimens of corals. 

5. Key- Rocks for T.n atunj the Iron-Ore, 

A. The Ore Sondstone , — The ore sandstone in Brush ridge 
is usually ver 3 ^ much weathered to brown-gray, considerably 
worm-eaten masses, which are solid at very few places. At one 
point, the Evans drift, about midway between the two extreme 
ends of the ridge, the ore sandstone is, however, found massive 
and extremely hard. Under this hard stone, however, no 
workable ore was found. 

The ore sandstone varies in thickness from 12 to 30 ft. The 
distance driven in it, to reach the ore, by the drifts or cross- 
cuts, is about 80 ft. Towards its upper portion the ore sand- 
stone, when massive, is in beds from 2 to 4 ft. thick, but its 
lower layers are always soft and iron-stained. 

When weathered, the ore sandstone is shown to be traversed 
by thin iron-stained bands, a fraction of an inch in thickness, 
and running parallel to the bedding. This feature of the 
weathering is especially well-marked in the exposures at the 
Evans drift. 

When bleached white by exposure to the sun and weather, 
the ore sandstone shows fossil casts, shells, and crinoid stems, 
and presents a porous, spongy appearance. Where the ore 
sandstone is overlain by shale, in place and unweathered, the 
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ore below the ore sandstone is hard and lean; on the other 
hand, when there is no uiiweathered shale overlying the ore 
sandstone, and the ore sandstone is broken by vertical joint* 
ings (as it is at nearly every place near the western end of the 
ridge), the ore below is soft and rich. 

B. The Clinton Lower Shales.— The shale overlying the ore 
sandstone gradually changes in character beyond the mill- 
dam. There it is hard, dark-gray in color, and has under- 
gone very little weathering and the soil is of a dirty-gray color. 
But farther along the ridge the shale is soft, yellow to buff in 
color, and apparently has been very much weathered, and the 
soil is buff* to brick-rod in color. Percolating waters have 
penetrated to all portions ot the mass of shale lying over the 
ore, and the freshly-mined shale has an unctuous feel when 
held between the fingers. 

Scattered along the county-road are many worked-out drifts 
with their old wasteJieaps. At all these openings the shale 
presents the porous, woriu-eateii u])pearance indicative of the 
action of percolating waters. At most of the drifts the ore 
sandstone is covered only by the soil resulting from the 
weathering of the overlying shale, and the ore sandstone 
boulders arc at the surface. At one point, the Eivans drift, 
however, the shale was found ovi‘rl\ing the ore sandstone to a 
depth of about 10 ft. The Evans drift was driven in a. roll be- 
tween two minor ravines carrying wet-weather streams. It 
is situated about midway between the two extreme ends of the 
ridge, on its eastern slope. The ore sandstone was here found 
to be unbroken under the roll (though broken ground and ore 
sandstone boulders appeared about 200 ft, to the west of it) 
and was extremely hard. So difficult was the work of drilling 
this rock that the drift was abandoned. Some lean ore was 
found in the ore sandstone, which was banded parallel to the 
bedding, but no soft ore was ever found in this drift. The 
miners report that wherever the shale is found overlying the 
ore sandstone the ore below the latter is hard, indicating a 
connection between the weathering of the shale and the rich- 
ness of the ore. 
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IL The Origin of the Clinton Iron-Ores. 

1. Previous Interpretations, 

There is very little literature dealing with the occurrence 
and mode of origin of the Clinton ores. Several of the State 
Geological Surveys have noted the presence of Clinton iron- 
ores in their respective States and have made reference to them 
in their reports, but, on the whole, very little careful scientific 
work in regard to the origin of these ores has been performed. 
However, the question is a very interesting one and has lately 
engaged the attention of several careful workers. In the 
following pages a r^suni^ of the most important articles is 
given. 

The Clinton iron-ores are clearly bedded deposits, and must, 
as is commonly accepted, owe their richness of iron-content to 
four causes ; (1), to an original deposition of the iron, at the 
time the present ore-beds were laid down ; (2), to a removal of 
the soluble constituents of the present ore-bed — probably cal- 
cium carbonate — and a resultant relative enrichment of the 
ore-bed, the iron being left by the solution which carried away 
the calcium carbonate; (3), to the addition of iron from ex- 
traneous sources and an absolute enrichment, or (4), to a com- 
bination of two or all of these processes. 

The following brief summary of the views held by the 
quoted authorities, shows that they may be clearly grouped in 
three categories, viz. : (1) According to JS'ewberry and Cham- 
berlin, the ore-formation is due to original deposition of the 
iron-content. (2) According to Shalcr, Russell (in part), and 
Foerste, the ore-formation is the result of secondary enrichment. 
(3) According to Smyth, the iron-content is due to original 
deposition and a subsequent relative enrichment by the removal 
of the calcium carbonate. 

Prof. IT. D. Rogers.^ Clinton ores originated like other 
sedimentary rocks, their iron-content being derived from the 
waste of surrounding rocks and laid down at the same time the 
ore-bearing bed was deposited. There was also an additional 
deposition of iron from the overlying shales and a relative 

* Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History, vol. vL, pp, 340, 341 
(1858). Iron Ores of the Surgent [Clinton] Series, Geology of Pennsylvania, vol. 
ii., p. 729 (1858). 
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increase in the iroii-coiitent of the bed, due to weathering- 
action. 

Prof. N. S. Shaler.^ The ores were not included in the 
present iron-ore beds at the time of their deposition, as condi- 
tions varied so much at difterent points that this would have 
been impossible. The ore-occurrences are due to replacement 
of limestone-beds by iron-bearing solutions derived from over- 
lying shales. The iron could not have been deposited as far 
from shore as the limestones were. 

Prof. J. S. Newberry® declared that the Clinton deposits 
were marine and not marsh deposits. The iron was derived 
from the drainage of the rocks to the northeast of the Clinton 
sea, and deposited as are the Swedish-lakes ores, L e,, it is an 
original deposition. While in transportation the iron was 
soluble protoxide, but became insoluble by oxidation, and "was 
laid down as limonite, which later became dehydrated. Crinoid 
fragments served as nuclei for the concretions. The large 
amount of phosphorus in the ore indicated organic origin. 

Prof. T. C. Chamberlin* found no marine fossils in the 
Wisconsin deposits of Clinton age and accepted Newberry’s 
theory of the origin as similar to that of the ‘‘ mustard-seed” 
ore of the Swedish lakes. 

He concluded that the oolites arose from successive concre- 
tions of iron oxide about quartz-grains as a nuclei. 

Prof. I. C. Russell ^ asserted that the main factor in the for- 
mation of Clinton iron-ore beds was the influence of weather- 
ing, and thought this was indicated by the appearance and 
chemical composition of the ores at various horizons. Where 
unweathered the ore was thicker than where weathered. 

Dr. Aug. P. Foerste ® brought out the fact that the oolitic 
grains did not manifest the spherical character of oolites of 
other geological age, and that they were probably bryozoan 
fragments. Iron oxide has replaced the bryozoan fragments to 

* Notes on the Investigations of the Kentucky Geological Survey During the 
Years 1873, 1874, and 1875, in Beports of the Kentucky Oeohguial Survey^ Second 
Series, vol. iii., pt. iii., p. 163 (1877). 

* Geological Survey of Ohio, Geology, voL iii., pp. 5-7 (1878). 

® Geology of Wisconsin, 1873-1879, vol. i., p. 179 (1883). 

^ Subaerial Decay of Rocks and Origin of the Red Color of Certain Formations, 
Bulletin No. 62, U. S. Geological Survey, p. 22 (1889) 

® On the Clinton Oolitic Iron Ores, American Journal of Science, Third Series, 
voL xli., No. 241, pp. 28 to 29 (Jan., 1891). 
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1. Hak’i» Magnifjki> ^Xboitt 40 Diametp^rs. 



Fig. 2. — Hari> Oke, I'abkkh Drift. Iron Conc;rp:tions Having as Krjci.Eir 
Broken Crinoto Fragments. Magnified About 40 Diameters. 



Fig. 4. — SiiiiCEOUS Cokcretions. MAG^^IFrED 40 Diameters, 
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a greater or less degree, as well as the cementing material be- 
tween the various fragments. He did not think that the oolitic 
character was due to coiicretiouary segregation of iron oxide, 
but to the gradual replacement of bryozoan fragments. 

Prof. C. H. Smyth, Jr.,* thought that the application of 
the replacement theor^^ to the Clinton iron-ore was not war- 
ranted by the facts in the case. The iron could not have 
passed through calcareous rocks without being precipitated by 
them, yet the ore occurred, in some places, overlain by lime- 
stones and calcareous shales. He found that the concretions 
in the lean ore are as ferruginous as those in the rich ore. 
Accordingly the substitution of the fossil fragments took place 
previous to their consolidation into a bed by the cementing 
material. If the ore is a replaced limestone, ferrous carbonate 
should be found, and yet it has never been discovered. The 
iron did not come from above, for Clinton ore-beds are often 
found lying horizontal with no chance for the action of percolat- 
ing waters. There was an original deposition of ore. No iron 
has been added to the bed since its deposition; there has simply 
been a removal of the calcium carbonate and a relative enrich- 
ment of the bed in iron. The iron is secondary with respect 
to the organic fragments, but is primary with respect to the 
ore-bed. In some localities the weathering-action has been 
more important than at others. He concluded that the iron 
oxide and silica had been deposited together from solution in 
meteoric waters. The iron was retained in such waters by 
organic matter. There is an intimate connection between 
silicic acid and organic matter which leads to combinations of 
silicic acid, iron, and organic acids in soils and a deposition of 
the iron and silica together. The oolites were not originally 
calcareous. 

2. Genetic Phenomena of Stone Valley Ores, 

An examination of the Stone valley occurrences seems to 
indicate that the ore-beds must occur under certain topo- 
graphic conditions in order to insure an iron-content sufficient 

® Die Hamatite von Clinton in den ostlichen Vereinigten Staaten, Zeit^ehnft fur 
praktificlw Oeologte, vol. ii., pp. 304 to 313 (Aug., 1894), and On the Clinton Iron 
Ore, Amtrican Journal of Science, Third >Series, vol xliii , No. 258, pp. 487 to 496 
<June, 1892). 
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to make them of economic importance. Throughout the valley 
they lie upon the sides of small ridges, the outcrop of the beds 
usually Ijdng close along the strike of the ridge in conditions 
favorable to an easy and slow movement of meteoric waters. 
Moreover, the richer ore-beds generally lie at about the same 
angle of dip as do the sloping sides of the ridge above them, 
and a rich bod has usually a dip as great as 10° or 15° or 
greater. 

The second important factor is weathering. At all the oc- 
currences the action of the atmospheric and meteoric waters is 
noticeable. Where the topographic requisites are fulfilled 
weathering results, and the appearance of the buff- and red- 
colored clays resulting from the weathering of the shales indi- 
cates to the prospector the likelihood of soft ores below. 
Another result of arrested weathering is the occurrence ot 
hard ore in the minor rolls, between the small ravines which 
carry wet-weather streams. The extremely hard ore sandstone 
at the Evans drift and the hard ore beneath it show that the 
requisite weathering-action has not occurred at this point. 

The presence of ground-water below the hard ore and above 
the soft ore indicates the important i>art that such water plays 
in the leaching of these beds. 

That the present ore-bed is a replaced limestone is shown by 
the fossiliferous limestone-bed at the mill-dam, which can be 
traced until it becomes the hard or soft ore-bed. The lime- 
stone among the hard ore at the Parker drift also indicates 
that the present ore-bearing bed was once a limestone, as do 
also the corals found in the hard ore which are not entirely 
replaced by iron-ore. 

The dark-blue fossiliferous limestone probably owes its color 
to the presence of ferrous iron carbonate, for small particles 
can be observed in the hand-specimen which have the cleavage 
of siderite and are either crystals of ferrous carbonate or cal- 
cite crystals carrying more or less iron oxide. Probably the 
iron carbonate is in isomorphous combination with the calcite. 
The fossiliferous limestone contains but about 2.12 per cent, 
of ferrous oxide, FeO, and 2.35 per cent, of ferric oxide, Fe,0„ 
so that there must have been some addition of iron. There is 
very much more calcium carbonate in the hard ore than in the 
soft ore, indicating that it has not been removed by waters 
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bearing iron, while the soft ore contains more silica than the 
hard ore, probably denoting that the waters which dissolved 
and carried away the calcium carbonate from the limestone loft 
iron and silica behind. 

The fossils observed in the fossiliferous limestone and in the 
hard ore are identical, except that those in the latter have been 
largely replaced, with the single exception of the corals, which 
were never found to have been replaced. The soft ore contains 
the same crinoid fragments as are found in the fossiliferous 
limestone and in the hard ore, and these fragments are some- 
times wholly replaced by silica. Aii examination of the frag- 
ments of crinoids, bryozoans, and brachiopods found in all the 
ore-occurrences reveals the fact that they can be traced in all 
stages of their replac*ement by iron oxide, from the fossilifer- 
ous limestone, whore they are generally entirely calcareous^ 
through the hard ore, where they are partly replaced, to the 
soft ore, where they are less numerous, but still plainly recog- 
nizable and nearly entirely replaced by iron oxide. The cri- 
noid fragments are the most numerous of all the organic frag- 
n)ent8, and are generally the only remains found in the soft ore. 

The concretions, either of round or of oval shape, are silice- 
ous, and may be isolated by treatment of the fossiliferous hard 
or soft ore with hydrochloric acid. They have a concentric 
character, and the silica is nearly always iron-stained. They 
give an axial cross with crossed nicols. As compared with 
the crinoid fragments they are a minor constituent of the ores 
and are very much smaller. They are extremely fragile, and 
can be mounted only with great difficulty. 

An examination of the sections cut from the fossiliferous 
limestone and the hard and soft ores demonstrates that the 
original cementing material between the organic fragments 
and the concretions is calcite. This mineral constitutes what 
may be called the “ ground-mass ’’ of the rock- or ore-sections. 
Eeplacement appears to commence first on this calcite cement, 
and by means of the cleavage-cracks has access to the organic 
fragments. Ifothing was noticed which would lead to the in- 
ference that the fragments had been replaced before they were 
cemented together, except that there was an apparent slight 
replacement of the interior of the fragments in some of the 
limestone-sections where there was no external coating of iron 
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oxide. The analogous replacement of Medina sandstone indi- 
cates that these Clinton shales in Stone valley contain suffi- 
cient iron to produce beds of iron-ore when it is concen- 
trated within the space of a few inches, as it is in the Clinton 
bed in this valley. An examination of sections cut from 
the Medina sandstone and from the ore shows a filling of iron 
oxide between the quartz-grains of the sandstone. An analogous 
change occurs in the limestone, except that the quartz-grains 
are here represented by calcareous organic fragments, while 
the filling between is calcite. These shales are competent iron- 
forming beds. 

The conclusion that the iron-content of the Clinton iron- 
ore beds of Stone valley is due mostly to replacement by re- 
moval and enrichment, seems unavoidable when it is consid- 
ered that but a portion of the fossiliferous limestone or of the 
hard ore is found to contain iron oxide when examined in thin 
sections under the microscope. The calcite cement makes up 
by far the greater portion of the section. An analysis of the 
limestone shows that it contains but 2.12 per cent, of PeO and 
2.35 per cent, of Fe^O^. This seems much too small an iron- 
content to yield as rich an ore as the soft ore, simply by re- 
moval of the calcium carbonate. Field-conditions, such as the 
occurrence of weathered shales, bufi-colored clays, and iron- 
stained sandstones, prove that the action of replacement is still 
progressing. 

3. Origin of the Clinton Iron-Ore of Stone Yalley. 

As a result of my studies, I have reached the conclusion that 
but a very small part of the iron-content found in the present 
ore-bed was deposited in it when the bed was laid down. This 
small amount of iron is represented by the iron-content of the 
siliceous concretions. By far the greater portion of the present 
iron-content of these Stone Valley ore-beds is believed to have 
been laid down in the beds of shale overlying the ore-beds as 
an original constituent of such shale-beds, and subsequently 
transferred from these shale-beds to the bed of fossiliferous 
limestone which formerly occupied the location of the present 
ore-bed. I agree with Professor Smyth as to the original depo- 
sition of the iron-content of these beds only so far as the sili- 
ceous concretions are concerned, but I differ with him in ascrib- 
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ing the present richness of the beds very largely to the addition 
of iron and not alone to the removal of the limestone, as Pro- 
fessor Smyth asserts. The grounds for these conclusions, briefly 
summarized, are : 

A. The character of the iron in the ore-concretions where it 
is associated with silica; 

B. The invariable association of the soft, rich ore with the 
leached, decolorized shales, and of the hard, lean ores with un- 
weathered bright-red shales ; 

C. The relations of the ores to the shattered sandstones and 
to the topographic situation of the ores ; 

I). The fact that analogous replacements are now taking place 
in the Medina ; 

E. The observed progressive steps in the transformation of 
the limestone to an ore, which may be followed in the field, in 
thin sections under the microscope, and in chemical analyses ; 
and, finally, 

F. The absence of conditions, such as local crumpling, includ- 
ing a shrinking of the strata, pointing to a relative rather than 
an absolute enrichment of the ores. 

A. The Iron of the Coyicretions , — Upon treating the fossiliferous 
limestones and the hard and soft ores with hydrochloric acid, 
small concretions are isolated. These concretions are composed 
of silica and iron oxide combined, and appear to be made up of 
concentric coatings of these substances. This is the case with 
the concretions in the limestone as well as those in the hard 
and soft ores. On the other hand, the organic fragments, com- 
posed of remains of crinoids, bryozoans, and brachiopods, are 
entirely calcareous in the limestone, and are gradually replaced 
by iron oxide until they are almost entirely composed of iron 
oxide in the soft ore. That the iron and silica probably entered 
the limestone together is shown by the fact that the crinoid frag- 
ments are often not affected by the hydrochloric acid, and can 
be isolated in the same manner as the siliceous concretions, 
since their iron-content is bound up with the silica. 

B. Association with Shales , — ^Every occurrence of the richer 
iron-ores shows them to be in association with altered shales, 
whose weathered character is indicated by the great predomi- 
nance of the yellow and gray colors which they possess. These 
shales are brick-red in the upper portion, or that part overlying 
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the iron-ore beds, and inclined to be massive in places ; under 
the ore-bed they are brown to gray in color, and in the lower- 
most portions contain numerous olive-colored bands, in which 
the color is due to the presence of ferrous silicates. 

It is evident from a study of the conditions in Stone valley 
that weathering-influences and rock-disintegration have been 
very important factors in the formation of the Clinton ore of 
this region. At all the mines where soft ore is found the shales 
immediately above the ore-bed are found to be of a light-buff 
color, to have an unctuous feel and to show the effects of perco- 
lating waters. These shales have been deprived of their iron- 
content by these waters, which have then carried it to the under- 
lying limestone and there deposited it as an ore. That this must 
be the case can be shown by a consideration of the columnar 
section of the Clinton group in Brush ridge. At the top of the 
columnar section is a mass of brick-red shale which locally be- 
comes quite massive. This red shale is succeeded by beds of 
dark-gray shale which lie just above the ore sandstone. In 
both these masses of shale there arc found, here and there, olive- 
colored bands, varying from 1 to 20 ft. thick, which owe their 
color to the presence of ferrous iron silicates. That portion of 
the column lying below the ore-bed and above the Medina con- 
tact contains numerous beds of olive-colored shales, but no lime- 
stones are found in these beds near them. In other portions of 
central P»-nn-\ Uanisi the Block iron-ores, which are really fer- 
ruginous sandstones, occur at this horizon. Tlie Upper Clinton 
shales, dark-red in color, where unweathered, and containing 
the olive-colored beds, have probably furnished the source for 
the Clinton ore of this region. 

C. Relations to 0 -< /■’/■>»;. Sandstone and to Topography, — ^Every- 
where in Stone valley where Clinton ore is found the shales 
over the ore have been eroded and the ore sandstone appears 
at the surface, broken and weathered. On the other hand, on 
Standing Stone mountain, where the topographic conditions were 
such that the Upper Clinton shales were but slightly eroded, no 
soft ore is found. The ore must have come from the Upper 
Clinton shales. In this connection it is interesting to refer to 
a paper by James P. Kimball,*® in which he speaks of the oc- 

Genesis of Iron-Ores by Isomorphous and Pseudomorplious Replacement of 
Umestone, etc., American Geologist^ vol. viii., No. 6, p. 336 (Dec., 1891). 
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currence of Clinton iron-ore on the flanks of Tussey, Dunnings, 
and Wills mountains in southern Pennsylvania, in these words : 

“ All of these ores owe their development, as I believe, exclusively to secular re- 
placement of elevated parts of these limestones [thin crinoidal limestones] — not, as 
sometimes explained, to direct sedimentation in whole or in part. For wherever 
oolitic iron-ores are develojjed within the Clinton series, they are found to graduate 
into non-ferriferous limestones, more or less crinoidal, and usually in circumstances 
only moderately favorable to weathering action. An equally significant fact is 
the absence of valuable iron-ores where the Clinton limestone, as in southern Ohio, 
is massive and unaccompanied by a considerable thickness of overlying shales. 
Wherever, on the other hand, the limestone occurs in numerous thin beds, and so 
alternates with more or less ferruginous shales; or again, w'herever overtopped by 
shales, it seldom fails, especially in steep dips, to graduate unequally into oolitic 
hematite by replacement. ’’ 

The opinion that beds of iron-ore are derived from shales 
and slates does not seem unwarranted when some of the facts 
surrounding the occurrence of different iron-ores are considered. 
All through the geological column from Cambrian ores to those 
of Carboniferous age, iron-ores are found near shales and slates, 
the latter generally pyritous. It is only necessary that there 
be soluble limestones present to receive the ore and topographic 
conditions favorable to a slow movement of percolating waters 
to insure ore-deposition. Organic matter is usually abundant 
in the shales. The Appalachian ore-occurrences are in areas 
where great structural movements have occurred, and the beds 
<'arr;\iiiir the ore have been left in a position favorable to a slow 
and efficient action of drainage-waters. The fact that the 
maximum thickness of Clinton iron-ores, about 22 ft., occurs in 
the southern Appalachians, where little more than 200 ft. of the 
entire Clinton group remains, seems significant. 

There seems to be an intimate relationship between the 
amount of shattering which the ore sandstone covering the ore 
has received and the weathering of the limestone. The fossilif- 
eroiis limestone exposed at the mill-dam, wdiich h here of a 
blue-gray color, and evidently contains ferrou^:* carbonate, lies 
practically horizontal under a rather thickly-bedded mass of 
dark-colored, unweathered shale about 30 ft. thick. This bed of 
fossiliferous limestone is one mass of fragments of brachiopods, 
bryozoans, and criiioids, and can be identified by these organic 
remains. Following the ridge westward, the shale over the fos- 
siliferous limestone disappears and exposes the ore sandstone, 
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which lies immediately below the shale and over the ore. The 
ore sandstone is found to be broken soon after leaving the mill- 
dam, and the soil in the roadway changes from a dark-gray color 
to a light buff*. Boulders of the ore sandstone are here much 
shattered and weathered and show, on freshly-broken surfaces, 
traces of hematite. All through Stone valley, at every occur- 
rence of soft ore it is found to be overlain by broken ore sand- 
stone. Another argument in favor of the importance of weather- 
ing-efiects in the formation of these Clinton iron-ore beds in 
Stone valley" is the fact that the beds are generally rich and 
soft when lying at a dip of from 10^ to 20®, and under a surface 
where the elope of the covering strata is about the same. 

D. Analogous Replacements , — That these Clinton shales contain 
disseminated in them sufficient iron to furnish the 12- to 18-in. 
bed of oolitic iron-ore now found in Stone valley can be 
demonstrated by a reference to a very lean and highly siliceaus 
iron-ore found at various points in Stone valley, viz., at Stefty’s 
hotel, at Joseph Bowman’s house, near Old Monroe furnace, 
at the place where the v«»mit\-nMd crosses Big Laurel run, on 
Greenlee mountain, and at E. Musser’s house. At all these 
places the white Medina sandstone projects through the 
Clinton lower shales, nearly always forming an arch, with the 
crown partly eroded. In all such occurrences the shale is 
found to be weathered to a soft clay, of a buff color; and 
boulders of the white Medina sandstone, as well as the beds 
in place, are found to be transformed to a lean iron-ore which 
yields on anal 3 "sis from 1 7 to 30 per cent, of iron and is very 
high in silica. The sandstone can be found in all stages of 
transition, from the pure white sandstone through that bearing 
a yellowish-brown outer shell of iron oxide about J in. thick 
with a clear white interior, to the fine-grained ore, which is an 
entirely transformed sandstone. The soil yielded by the shale 
appears to act most rapidly and efficiently on the sandstone 
boulders, but also afiects the sandstone when in place. Mi(iro- 
scopic sections of the sandstone in all processes of transforma- 
tion, show it to be of a rather tine grain and exhibit the iron 
oxide filling all the spaces between the separate grains of the 
sandstone. That this sandstone ore was not an original depo- 
sition can be shown at SteflTy’s hotel, where it occurs as an 
ore immediately in front of the hotel ; but 300 ft. to the north. 
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where the sandstone is not covered by disintegrating shale, it is 
of a pure white color and contains no iron oxide. On the sides 
of the road-cutting near the hotel small pieces of sandstone^ 
containing about 20 per cent, of iron oxide, can be observed 
projecting from the bed of loose, dark-gray shale in which 
they lie. It is thus seen that analogous replacements are 
taking place to-day, except that the cementing substances in 
sandstones and not fossiliterous limestones are being substi- 
tuted. 

E. Observed P in Alteration of Limestone to Ore . — That 

the ore-bed was once a limestone is shown b}’^ the occurrence 
at the mill-dam and by the finding of limestone-masses in the 
Parker drift and the Bookhammer drift. The limestone in both 
of the last-named places is of a bluish-gray color and contains 
coral remains in an excellent state of preservation. Moreover, 
the “working ground,” i. the lean sandstone overlying the 
ore, is at Bookhammer drift almost rich enough in iron to be 
classed as an ore, thus indicating that there has been a replace- 
ment of this sandstone at this point. That the mine-water is 
not found above the liard ore, hut below it, and is found above 
the soft ore, would seem to indicate the importance of such 
waters in the present instance. In central Pennsylvania the 
prospectors for brown hematite (or limonite) expect to find it 
only in places where there is limestone, hence it would seem 
reasonable to expect a replacement of the limestone in this in- 
stance. The unchanged masses of limestone are usually found 
on the crests of minor rolls on the sides of the ridge, indicat- 
ing that their presence is due to inetficient drainage-action. 
Another important fact bearing upon the question of the action 
of meteoric waters is that the hard ore is usually massive and 
difficult to mine, and is not broken up by numerous joints 
and vugs as is the soft ore. The joints and cavities, existing 
generally only in the soft ore, contain clay and water when in 
place and when freshly opened up. Hard ore becomes ex- 
tremely hard when exposed to the sun and atmospheric in- 
fluences, while soft ore disintegrates under like conditions. 
Soft ore when freshly mined contains a considerable amount of 
water between its individual grains, while hard ore does not, 
and never disintegrates upon exposure to the atmosphere. 

' Megascopically, the individual grains of the hard ore are 
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roughly oval in shape and rather flat. In thin sections of both 
hard and soft ore, as well as in those of the bluish-gray fossilif' 
erous limestone, numerous remains of brachiopods, bryozoans, 
and crinoids were found. The latter fragments are most per- 
sistent and are clearly visible in the soft ore. A large portion 
of the crinoid fragments appear to be replaced by iron and 
silica, as the iroii-stain was found in the interior of the crinoid 
fragments even under a high power. Under the microscope, 
the crinoid fragments appear concentric, and a replacement of 
their calcite by silica and iron oxide might give rise to a simu- 
lated concentric or 0 (‘)litic structure. The replaced fragments 
have a concentric appearance, but are truly of organic char- 
acter. Iron oxide has replaced the substance of these organic 
fragments from the exterior, approaching them by means of 
the cleavage-cracks in the calcite cement lying between the 
diflerent organic fragments. Some organic fragments in the 
limestone and lean ore are wholly calcareous. There seems to 
be a change in the cement first, and, succeeding this, a replace- 
ment of the organic fragments. In thin sections of soft ore 
the cement is wholly replaced, while the crinoid fragments, some 
rounded and others oval-shaped, are seen rather dimly but still 
distinctly. When these fragments of crinoids have been replaced 
by silica they become isolated in treating the soft ore with hy- 
drochloric acid, in the same way as the concretions are sepa- 
rated. 

An examination of the results of the chemical analyses of 
the hard and soft ores and the fossiliferous limestone seems to 
yield results which bear out the theory of replacement and 
enrichment. Little or no calcium carbonate is found in the 
soft ore, while there is more than 22 per cent, of calcium 
oxide and more than 18 per cent, of carbon dioxide in the 
hard ore, in which the pure, unchanged limestone-masses are 
found, which seems to point to the lack of action of percolating 
waters. It should be noticed that there is a considerable dif- 
ference in the amount of insoluble silica found in the two 
varieties of ore, the soft ore having 16.40 while the hard ore 
has but 3.58 percent.; the iron and silica probably, in large 
measure, entered the limestone together. 

F. Relative vs. Absolute Enrichment . — There seems to be a lack 
of conditions indicating a relative rather than an absolute en- 
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richment. The overl;ying shales show the action of percolat- 
ing water and a probable removal of their iron-content* An 
examination of the ore-sections and of the results of chemical 
analysis of the ores and limestone seems to develop the fact 
that the original iron-content of the limestone is too small to 
furnish such a rich ore as the Stone valley occurrence merely 
by the results of relative enrichment. 

III. Orioinal Source op tub Iron. 

The main point at issue between Professor Smyth and me 
is the original source of the iron. Professor Smyth holds 
that all of the iron was originally deposited in the limestone, 
the CaCOg being later removed and the, iron-content of the 
bed thereby relatively increased. I hold that the iron was 
only in part original, and that the calcium carbonate was not 
simply removed but really replaced by iron derived from the 
overlying shales through the agency of percolating waters. 

If Professor Smyth’s hypothesis is correct, there should be : 

1. A sutiicieiit amount of iron in the original limestone to 
make an ore. 

2. A distinct shrinkage of the ore-bed as compared with the 
thickness of the unaltered limestone or an unusually porous ore. 

3. This shrinkage should be accompanied by evidences of 

more or less local movement consequent upon the attempt of 
the » ■ : rocks to adapt themselves to the shrinkage, and 

this should he observed both in microscopic sections of the 
ores and rocks and in the iield-occurrences. 

4. The specific gravities of the ores and rocks should also 
indicate the changes produce<l by the leaching-out of the cal- 
cium carbonate. 

A comparison of the results of the analyses of the fossilit- 
erous limestone and the hard and soft ores yielded important 
results, which appear to refute completely the hypothesis of 
original deposition. According to the values obtained, 1 cu. ft. 
of the foesiliferous limestone contains about one-fourteenth as 
much iron as the hard or soft ores ; and if there has been no 
addition of iron from extraneous sources, there must have been 
a removal of 13 cu. ft. of limestone for every cubic foot of ore 
now found in the bed. Such excessive shrinkage is not de- 
manded by the field-conditions, but, on the contrary, field- 
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observations and detailed microscopic studies show that iio^ 
such shrinkage could have taken place. 

The ore-beds traced along their strike from the richest con- 
centrations to the unaltered fossiliferous limestones show no 
appreciable change in thickness, and the contiguous beds show 
no local adjustments or crinklings, such as must have occurred' 
if the ore is only the ferruginous remnant of the original lime- 
stone. Microscopic examinations point to the same end, in that 
the rocks and ores examined show no minute adjustments or 
rearrangements resulting from a loss of the calcareous portions, 
but on the contrary the progressiv^e steps in the gradual re- 
placement of the calcium carbonate by iron from some outside 
source may be easil}^ traced in the diflerent sections. 

If leaching was the only factor brought into play, and the en- 
richment was only a relative one and not absolute, then the fol- 
lowing conclusions may be drawn : In the ibssiliferous limestone 
the CaCO, and SiO^ equal 90 per cent, of the whole rock, while 
in the hard ore the sum of the CaCOg and SiO^ equals 43 per 
cent, of the whole, therefore the 10 per cent, of the limestone 
which is other than CaCO, and SiO^ is concentrated to 57 per 
cent, in the hard ore, or as 1 : 5.7. This being true, the sum 
of both irons of the limestone is increased in the ratio of 1 to 
5.7, which equals 4.47 X 5.7 = 25.48 i)er cent. But the iron of 
the hard ore is 49.50 ])er cent., or double what concentrutio)i 
alone would produce, therefore there must have been an addi- 
tion of iron from exterior sources in order to account for the 
iron-content of the soft ore. 

Looking at the matter from the standpoint of the relative spe- 
cific gravities of the fossiliferous limestone and the hard and 
soft ores, we have the following conclusions: Taking into con- 
sideration the fact that field-conditions show no evidences of 
shrinkage of the ore-beds (and that they are hard and compact 
and not at all porous), then if leaching alone acted and no 
matter was added from outside, and the stratum of limestone 
did not shrink (and field-conditions show no evidences of shrink- 
age), then the hard and soft ores should be quite porous and 
much lighter than the limestone, as they, composed of the non- 
leachable matter, must occupy the space originally occupied by 
the limestone. This is contrary to the actual conditions, as both* 
the hard and soft ores are compact and heavier than the lime- 
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stone ; hence, there must have been an addition of iron from 
the outside. There is 90 per cent, of extractive or soluble 
matter, e., CaCOg and SiO^^, and 10 per cent, of non-extractive 
or insoluble matter. This 10 per cent, of non-extractive ma- 
terial becomes 57 per cent., or is increased in the ratio of 1 : 5.7. 
This being true, and no material being added from extraneous 
sources, the specific gravity of the hard ore should be the follow- 
ing, using the determined specific gravity of the limestone, 2.69: 

1: 5.7 :: a:: 2.69; whence x= 0.47, which is, of course, ab- 
surd. 

1. Conclusions. 

The observations made in the field while studying the Stone 
Valley ores, as well as the study of the microscopic sections of 
the ores and limestones, lead me to the conclusion that by far 
the greater part of the iron of these ores is due to the replace- 
ment of limestone and concentration of the ore. The very 
small amount of iron represented by the iron oxide intimately 
combined with the silica in the concretions isolated by treating 
both varieties of ore with hydrochloric acid, may be due to 
original deposition. It is also probable that all of the iron 
present as the carbonate in isomorphous mixture with the 
calcium carbonate was deposited originally, although some of 
this may have arisen in the early replacement of the lime 
of the carbonate by the iron. But the quantity of originally- 
deposited iron so found is extremely small in comparison 
with the total iron-content of tlie ore. The iron oxide found 
in the cal cite cement and forming coatings around the organic 
fragments represents by far the greater amount of iron in the 
ore. 

In the Clinton upper red shales the iron exists as a peroxide, 
and in this form is insoluble and cannot be affected hy ordinary 
«urface-watcrs, but rain-water containing carbon dioxide falls 
upon this shale after coming into contact with the organic 
matter in the leaves and soil ; chemical reactions result, the 
peroxide (ferric oxide) is reduced to ferrous oxide, and car- 
bonic acid formed by decomposition of organic matter unites 
with the ferrous oxide to form iron carbonate or siderite. This 
is carried in solution until it comes in contact with the fossilifer- 
ous limestone, when the lime is replaced by iron and the cal- 
cium carbonate is carried away in solution. The iron is prob- 
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ably present first in the limestone in isomorphous combination,, 
as the appearances seem to indicate this. 

Professor Smyth failed to find any siderite in his rocks, and* 
concluded that the iron-ore must have been an original deposit 
and not formed as the result of enrichment through the inter- 
mediate formation of a carbonate. I have, however, found 
what is, apparently, siderite in my rocks, and the presence of 
the iron in combination with carbon dioxide is corroborated 
by the chemical analyses. If one makes a distribution of the 
diflerent elements of the analysis of limestone among the 
minerals found, assuming that part of the lime is united with 
the phosphorus to form a lime phosphate, it readily appears 
that the soluble ferrous iron is present in the form of siderite 
unless part of the CO, is unsatisfied. The same is true in part 
for the hard ore, but does not hold in the case of the soft ore,, 
where all of the iron is oxidized to the ferric state. 

The iron carbonate was formed under conditions in which 
organic matter was in excess ; later percolating waters acted, 
after structural movements had occurred, and the water, now 
containing small quantities of organic matter, caused a deposi- 
tion of ferric oxide and left the ore as it is found to-day, soft 
and pure. 
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The Clinton Iron-Ore Deposits in New York State. 

BY D. H. NEWLAND, ALBANY, N. Y. 

(Chattanooga Meeting, October, 1908 ) 

During the year 1907 an investigation of the Clinton forma- 
tion in New York has been carried out under the direction of 
the State Geologist, and a full account of the results has been 
prepared for publication.* The more important economic 
features of the report are summarized in the present paper. 

Previous knowledge of this, the type, section of the Clinton 
has been contributed mostly by Hall and Vanuxem in their 
reports for the Natural History Survey of New York, which 
were issued in their final form in 1842—43. Brief accounts of 
the ore-occurrences have been given by B. T. Putnam,^ J. C. 
Smock,’ A. H. Chester,^ and E. C. Eckel.’ Prof. C. II. Smyth, 
Jr.,® has discussed the origin of the Clinton ores in two papers, 
which, so far as the local occurrences are concerned, have 
removed all doubt that may have existed on that subject. 

Distrihution of the Clinton Formation, 

The Clinton strata in New York State are restricted to a 
single belt, which extends from the eastern central part to 
the Niagara river, which it crosses, and thence continues for 
some distance into the province of Ontario. The New York 


* Newlaiicl, D. II., and Hartnagel, C. A. Iron Ores of the Clinton Formation 
in New York State, Bulletin No. 123, New York State j\Juseuvi (1908). 

^ Notes on Samples of Iron-Ore Collected in New York, lOth Cenims of the 
United States^ vol. xv, (1880). 

■* First Report on the Iron Mines and Iron-Ore Districts in the State of New 
York, Bulletin No. 7, New York State Museum (1889). 

* The Iron Begion of Central New York. Printed for the Ftica Mercantile and 
Manufacturing Association, Utica, N. Y. (1881). 

* The Clinton Hematite, Kngineer%ng and Mining Journal, vol. Ixxix., No. 19, 
p. 897 (May 11, 1905). 

® On the Clinton Iron Ore, American Journal of Science, Third Series, vol. xliii.. 
No. 258, pp. 487 to 496 (June, 1892). Also, Die Hamatite von Clinton in den 
ostlichen Vereinigten Staaten, ZeitMhrifi fur praktische Qeologie, vol. ii., pp. 304 
to 313 (Aug., 1894). 
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sectioii bas a lon^tli east and west of 225 miles. The outcrop- 
ping edges of the strata spread over a width of 6 miles in the 
middle part of the belt, around Oneida lake and for some dis- 
tance westward, but the width gradually diminishes away from 
that locality more rapidly towards the east, owing to the increas- 
ing inclination of the beds in that direction. 

Until recently it was supposed that the Clinton formation 
was represented in southeastern IJew York, and certain strata 
found along the Shawangunk and Skunnernunk mountains 
have been mapped and described as such. "Without entering 
upon details of the matter here, sufficient evidence has been 
forthcoming from re-examination of these localities to justify 
the statement that the Clinton formation does not appear to 
the east of Otsego county, where the belt above mentioned ter- 
minates by thinning out of the strata. This fact may be 
regarded as throwing a good deal of doubt upon the existence 
of Clinton rocks in eastern Peiins^dvania, as described in the 
geological reports of that State. At any rate, such beds, if 
they exist, cannot be a continuation of the New York belt, 
though the latter shows close relation with tlie areas in central 
Pennsylvania where the Clinton is exposed along the Appa- 
lachian folds. 

General Geology, 

Stratigraphic liefations . — The New York section of the Silu- 
rian rocks, to which the Clinton formation belongs, is made up 
of the following elements in ascending order ; 


System. 


Oroiijj 


Csiyngan, 


Silurian. ^ Niagaran, 


1. Oswegan, . . . , 


Information, 

[ Manlius limestone, 
j Kondout waterlime. 

I Cobleskill limestone, 
t Salina beds. 

r Guelph dolomite. 

1 I.iockport dolomite. 

■j Rochester shale. 

[ Clinton beds. 

r Medina sandstone, includ- 
1 ing Oswego sandstone 

1 and Oneida eonglomer- 

ate. 


The whole succession from the base to the top of the Silu- 
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rian is conformable, sedimentation having been continuous^ 
throughout the entire era. 

The character of the sediments as a whole shows progressive 
change from the conglomerates and sandstones that make up 
the lowest members to finer sands and muds prevailing in the 
Clinton and Rochester formations, and lastly to the limestones 
and dolomites which predominate in the upper formations. 
The change is doubtless to be regarded as reflecting a certain 
amount of coastal depression, producing a gradual deepening 
of the waters with the progress of time, but it is not supposed 
that the shales and limestones required anything more than 
moderate depths for their accumulation. Many of the lime- 
stones are plainly fragmental in character, composed of broken 
and comminuted fossils that appear to have been worked over 
and ground by the waters before consolidation. Moreover, the 
shales of the Rocliester and Clinton formations show abundant 
evidences of the prevalence of beach and shoal-water conditions 
by the ripple-marks, shrinkage-cracks, and tracks of inverte- 
brates, just as arc found on present sea-beaches. 

The widespread occurrence of hematite-layers in the Clinton, 
which, it is believed, has its explanation in the prevailing physi- 
cal features of that time, is comparable with the salt- and gyp- 
sum-deposits which arc so extensivelj’ developed in the Salina 
formation. The ore-beds, thus, do not exemplify extraordinary 
or isolated conditions, but rather those common to Silurian 
times in eastern North America. The occurrence of salt-springs 
in the Medina may also be considered in this connection. 

General Structure , — The Clinton beds throughout the State 
have a low southerly dip, in conformity with the slope of the 
original coastal plain on which they were laid down. Their 
uplift from sea-level must have taken place very gently, and 
they have since remained practically undisturbed. When re- 
garded in their entirety, however, they do show a certain amount 
of bending or warping, incident to their elevation, the effect of 
which is to give the area a broad and very shallow synclinal 
arrangement, the relatively depressed portion occupying the 
central part. The eastern section of the belt has a dip to the 
west of south, while on the western section the dip is slightly 
east of south. On the extreme east, in Herkimer county, the 
outcrop lies at about 1,400 ft. A, T. At Clinton it is 700 ft. 

VOL. XL. — 11 
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In Wayne county, near the middle, the ore-bed lying close to 
the base of the formation outcrops at about the level of Lake 
Ontario, 846 ft. A. T. West of there the elevation increases 
more slowly, and at Rochester the base of the formation is about 
420 ft. A. T. Farther west the syncline appears to be interrupted 
by a minor anticlinal undulation, so that in i^^iagara county the 
beds have a southwesterly dip and their base is found at 400 ft. 
A.T. 

The dips are uniform for long distances. They range from 
40 to 50 ft. to the mile in Wayne and Cayuga counties, to 80 
ft., or slightly more, on the western end, and to 150 ft. and more 
on the eastern section. Throughout the middle part they are 
scarcely greater, probably, than the slope of the sea-bottom on 
which the strata were accumulated. 

Character of the Clinton Succession — There is much variation 
in the character, thickness and faunal contents of the Clinton 
beds, which, on that account, well deserve the name Protean, 
first assigned to them by Vanuxem. 

In IN^iagara county, limestone is the main member, with a thin 
layer of shale, but no hematite so far as has been observed. In 
Monroe county the limestone becomes subordinate to the shale, 
while a thin bed of iron-ore appears in the lower section. Fre- 
quent changes with respect to the relative development of the 
limestones and shales are the rule throughout the part of the 
belt included in Wayne and Cayuga counties. In Wayne 
county a second ore-horizon is found above the main bed, and 
this appears frequently as far east as Oneida county. East of 
Cayuga county, the limestones are scarcely recognizable, be- 
coming shaly and lacking the usual fossil character. In Oneida 
county thin-bedded sandstones are prominent and often gain 
preponderance over the shales. Another feature in this part is 
the appearance of the red-flux bed, a low-grade fossil hematite, 
from 4 to 6 ft. thick. 

The stratigraphic succession along the belt will be shown by 
a few sections that have been prepared from field-observations 
and records of drill-borings. The sections follow in order from 
west to east. 

1. Section at Niagara Nalls. 

' Ft 

12 

14 

6 


Limestone, fossiliferous, . 
Limestone, compact, few fossils, 
Shales, green, .... 
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2. Section at Rochester. 

Ft In. 


Limestonei fossiliferouH, . . • . ... 18 

Shale, green, carrying graptolites, ..... 24 

Limestone (Pentamerus), , . . . . * .34 

Iron-ore, fossil hematite, 3 2 

Shale, green, ......... 24 


3. JPart Sectioy} at Ontario^ Wayne County. 


Ft 

Shale, calcareous. ........ 21 - 

Limestone (Pentamerus), . . .... 8 

Iron-ore, fossil, ........ 1 

Shale, green, calcareous, . . . . . .304- 

4. Section at Wolcott., Wayne County. 

Ft. 

Limestone, shaly, ........ 13 

Shale, dark, with graptolites, . . ... 44 

Ore, fossil, ......... 1 

Limestone (Pentamerus), ....... 22 

Shale, .......... 02 

Limestone, shaly (lower Pentamerus), . .13 

Ore, fossil, ......... 2 

Shale, ..... .... 24 - 


In. 


10 


5. Part Section in i\iyuya County., near Red Creek. 

Ft 


Shale, calcareous, graptolite layers, . 



. 774 - 

Limestone, shaly, .... 



17 

Shale, ..... 



06 

Ore, fossil, 




Limestone, gray fossiliferous, . 



2 

Shale, purple, ..... 



5 

lAmestone, gray fossiliferous, 



1 

Ore, ....... 



2 

Shale, ... ... 



*•> 

• f > 


In. 


4 

0 

0 


6. Part Section at Brewerton., Onondatffi County. 


Ft In. 

Shale, olive, with 2, in. fossil hematite, .... 124 -f- 

Ore, oolitic, ......... 1 4 

Sandstone with shale-layers, . . . . . . 5 


7. Section at Jjakeport., Madison County. 


Ft Tiu 

Limestone, shaly, with 0 in. fossil hematite, . . .17 

Shale with limy band, ....... 227 

Ore, mixed with limestont* and shale, .... 2 6 

Shale, calcareous in places, . . . . • .45 

Ore, oolitic, ........ 1 

Sandstone, shaly at top, . . - . . . . 2 
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8. Section at Clinton^ Oneida County. 


Sandstone, calcareous, thin shale-layer, 

r't 

. 60-f 

Ore, red flux, , . . . • 

6 

Sandstone, calcareous, 

6 

Shale, blue, thin sandatone-layera, . 

. 15 

Ore, oolitic, 

2 

Shale, 

2 

Ore, oolitic, . - • • 

1 

Shale, blue, thin sandstone-layers, . 

. 1004- 

The section at Lakcport shows 

a total thickness of 295 ft., 


which is about the maximum for the Clinton in New York 
State. The sections at Ontario, Eed creek and Brewerton do 
not extend through the entire formation. 

From Clinton eastward the bounds of the formation are 
rather indefinite. A detailed study of the beds is needed to 
establish the relations between the Clinton and Rochester for- 
mations in this part. 

Occurrence of Iron-Ore. 

The hematite-seams attain their fullest development in the 
stretch of 125 miles from eastern Oneida to western Wayne 
county. At Rochester, the extreme westerly point where the 
ore is known to be represented, there is a single bed of fossil 
hematite 14 in. thick. This is very likely a continuation of 
the seam which extends across Wayne county and is mined 
around Ontario, 15 miles northeast of liochester. On the east 
end the ore-seams thin out rapidly after passing the Oneida- 
Ilerkimer county line, and the entire formation comes to an 
end near the eastern border of Herkimer county. 

From the results of recent test-drilling and field-observa- 
tions, it appears that the ore is mainly gathered into a few 
areas which succeed each other along the outcrop after in- 
tervals characterized by thin seams or by » their almost com- 
plete absence. 

The area centering about Clinton has been most extensively 
mined of all. There are two seams here, an upper, of fossil 
character, called the red-flux bed, and a lower oolitic bed that is 
sometimes split into two portions by a layer of shale or sand- 
stone. The fossil ore is too lean to be used in the furnace, 

* By C. H. Smyth, Jr., in ICemp’s Ore Deposits oj the United States, 3d ed,, p. 
116 (1900). 
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containing little more than 20 per cent, of iron. It has a 
thickness of 6 ft. The oolitic bed can be traced for more than 
10 miles along the outcrop. It ranges from 20 to 36 in. thick, 
and averages 40 per cent., or a little more, in iron. In the 
town of Verona, Oneida county, there is a subordinate area 
underlain by a fossil bed, measuring from 12 to 20 in., which 
was worked in the early days. 

At Brewerton, on the west end of Oneida lake, a test-hole 
penetrated a bed of oolitic hematite 16 in. thick. This does 
not appear anywhere in outcrop, and its extent and volume are 
as yet unknown. An analysis showed 34 per cent, of iron. 

The next area is encountered in northern Cayuga county, 
beginning near Sterling station and extending westward into 
Wayne county. The mine-excavations at Sterling station 
show from 30 to 36 in. of fossil ore, while a mile south along 
the dip the bed has been found with a thickness of more than 
40 in. The bed has been proved as far west as Wolcott, where 
the drill encountered 21 in., while an overlying 12-in. seam 
comes in at that place. A drill-hole put down at Ked creek, 
midway between Wolcott and Sterling station, showed the 
main seam to be 30 in. thick. The average iron-content of 
the bed may be placed at from 35 to 38 per cent. 

The continuation of the ore immediately west from Wolcott 
has not been prospected. It may be assumed, however, that 
the main seam thins in that direction or is broken up by inter- 
calations of limestone, which is in accordance with the results 
found at Wallington, 10 miles from Wolcott. At about the 
same distance beyond Wallington, in the town of Ontario, 
Wayne county, is an area that contains a bed of fossil ore from 
18 to 30 in. thick. This seam has been worked along the out- 
crop for a distance of 5 or 6 miles, and explored by the mining 
companies for several miles farther. It appears to be the same 
bed that is represented in the section at Rochester. The ore 
from the open-cut mines in the town of Ontario averages a 
little more than 40 per cent, of iron. 

The ore-seams that are of minable grade are thus quite thin 
as compared with some of the Southern Clinton deposits. The 
maximum thickness is probably 4 ft. in N'ew York State. The 
seams show, however, surprising persistence, maintaining their 
thickness scarcely undiminished for miles along the strike and, 
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SO far as examined, also on the dip. They are, of course, 
lenticular in their general shape, but the lenses are much more 
flattened and elongated than would appear to be usual with the 
other Clinton strata. 

The amount of ore represented in the JS'ew York belt when 
subjected to estimate reaches very large proportions. SuflS.cient 
data have not been secured up to the present to aftbrd a close 
calculation of the whole amount, and anyway but a small part 
can be considered as minable under conditions that may 
obtain within a long period of time. As indicative in some 
measure of the resources, an estimate of the quantity available 
in the three principal areas, after the elimination of seams less 
than 18 in. thick and exceeding 500 ft. from the surface, shows 
a total in round numbers of 600,000,000 tons. Taking 2 ft. as 
the minimum thickness to be considered, the estimate would be 
very largely reduced. 

The greater part of the resources within easy reach from the 
surface is contained in the western areas of Cayuga and Wayne 
counties. The inclination of the beds in this section is not 
more than 50 ft. to the mile, generally, while the surface of the 
country has a very moderate rise southward ; as a consequence, 
the ore-seams could be followed for 5 or 6 miles back from the 
outcrop before the limit of 500 ft. depth would be reached. 
Test-holes put down at distances of between 3 and 4 miles 
from the outcrop have encountered the ore with its average 
thickness. 

In Oneida county the beds have a dip of about 150 ft. to the 
mile, and they reach the 500-fl;- limit usually within 2 miles 
from the outcrop. 

Operations on the Clinton JBell, 

The Clinton ore has been mined iu New York State since 
the beginning of the last century. There is record of a mining- 
lease that was granted in Oneida county as far back as 1797, 
and a small quantity of ore was shipped from Wayne county 
during the war of 1812. At the time of the Natural History 
Survey of the State (1886— 41), charcoal-furnaces and forges 
were run on Clinton ores in Wayne, Madison, and Ojieida 
counties. 

Mining, so far, has been conducted on a small scale, and 
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operations have been wholly or partly suspended during times 
of severe market-depression. The aggregate output to date 
may be placed at from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 tons. For the 
last few years the average annual output has been about 75,000 
tons. The production of 109,025 tons in 1907 is perhaps 
nearly as large as that for any previous year. 

The mines that have been recently active are those of the 
Franklin Iron Manufacturing Co., and C. A. Borst, at Clinton ; 
F-air Haven Iron Co., at Sterling station, Cayuga county; and 
the Furnaceville Iron Co., and Ontario Iron Co., near Ontario, 
Wayne county. 

In Oneida county openings have been made along the ore- 
outcrops at intervals all the way from the Oneida-Herkimer 
county line to Verona station on the west. The method of strip- 
ping, once used exclusively, has now given way to underground 
mining. The advancing long-wall system is employed in both 
mines at Clinton, and it seems to be well adapted to the condi- 
tions there, as well as to other parts of the Clinton belt. By 
taking advantage of the surface-features, it has been possible 
at Clinton to follow the ore from the outcrop, and to make use 
of the slight inclination of the beds to secure natural drainage. 
The main entries or gangwax-' are run in an easterly or north- 
casterlj’ direction across the dip. From these, branches turn 
oh* at every 100 ft. to the w^orking-face. The ore measures 30 
in. on the average, and about 2 ft. of the overlying shale is 
taken down to aftbrd working-room. The shale is packed be- 
hind the face, and the roof further secured by placing wooden 
posts temporarily in front of the pack. The posts are removed, 
so far as possible, after the roof is supported, to be used again 
in the same manner. Owing to the soft character of the over- 
lying beds, the roof settles readily and uniformly, with little or 
no danger from falls. The lower part of the ore-seam is re- 
moved first by drilling a line of holes diagonally from near the 
top. After these are blasted, the upper part with 2 ft. of shale 
is taken out by drilling horizontal holes. Tlie ore is trammed 
by hand or mules to the loading-stations outside. 

The composition of the oolitic ore as mined is shown in 
Table L 
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Table I . — Analysis of Clinton Oolitic Iron-^Ores. 

i 

I 

Per Cent. 
50.68 
11.34 
3.91 
1.63 
3.97 
2.21 
Nil 

! 0.915 


Note — 1 is by C. H Smyth, Jr. 2 relates to the bottom layer of oolitic ore 
from Franklin mine, J B Britton, analyst. 3 is of ore from same mine, probably 
upper or main lajer, J B. Britton, analyst. 4 is an average analysis of ore from 
the Franklin and Clinton mines (Franklin Iron Mfg. Co.), made in 1873 by A. H. 
Chester. 5 is of ore from Clinton mine, J. B. Britton, analyst. 

The ore mined by the Franklin Iron Manufacturing Co. has 
been used in its furnace near Clinton. Most of the product 
made by C. A. Borst is sold for grinding into metallic paint 
and mortar-colors. This ore is shipped with an average of 45 
per cent, of Fe. The median 12 in. or so of the oolitic bed 
will run above 50 per cent, of Fe. 

The property of the Fair Haven Iron Co. is situated just 
south of Sterling station, between the Lehigh Valley and the 
York Central (R., W. & O. branch) railroad-lines. The com- 
pany was organized in 1900. Thus far a few thousand tons of 
ore have been taken out by trenching with a steam-shovel. 
The trench begins about 400 yd. southwest of the station and 
follows the line of the outcrop to the east. The fossil bed is 
found below 10 to 25 ft. of soil and rock. The loose overburden 
represented by soil and glacial materials varies from 1.5 to 10 
ft. The covering is loosened by drilling 6-in. holes down to 
the ore with an oil-well rig and blasting. The shovel, mounted 
on a track laid in the trench, loads the loosened material into 
cars, which run out at the east end and are dumped to the north. 
The ore is taken out by hand after drilling and blasting. It is 
then loaded into cars, which enter the trench by means of a spur 
from the main lines. 

The ore-seam varies from 30 to 38 in. thick, the average 
minahle thickness being probably 30 in. It is inclosed 
directly by from 1.5 to 2 ft. of limestone above and 5 ft. of 
ehaJy limestone below. The shipments from the property have 


Metallic iron (Fe) I 

Silica (SiOa).. ' 

Alumina (Al^O,) \ 

Manganous oxide (MnO).. ..| 

Lime (CaO) i 

Magnesia (MgO) * 

Sulphur (S) I 

Phosphoru«j (P) I 


1 

2 

8 

4 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent 

48.42 j 

30.08 

56.37 

44.10 

11.57 1 

29.72 

9.98 

12.63 

3.92 

4 13 

2.40 

5.45 

0.19 

0.37 

tr. 

0.15 

5 80 

t 8.57 

1.54 

6. 20 

2.27 

1.96 

0.30 

2 77 

0.28 

0.837 

Nil 

0.23 

0.754 

0.67 

0.541 

0.65 
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averaged between 36 and 38 per cent, of Fe. An analysis of 
a sample has been supplied by W. L. Cumings: Fe, 34.98; 
SiO„ 6.01; AbO«, 0.96; MnO, 0.47; CaO, 13.96; MgO, 7.80; 
S, 0.044; P, 0.361; CO,, 19.39; H,0 and organic matter, 0.45. 

The Furnaceville Iron Co., with properties north of Ontario 
Center, has perfected to a high degree of efficiency a method of 
open-cut excavation. The ore-lands owned by the company 
extend for more than 4 miles in an east and west direction. 
The plan of work consists, briefly, in opening longitudinal 
trenches, the first along the northern limits of the property 
near the ore-outcrop, and the following ones in parallel order 
progressively with the removal of the ore from the preceding 
trench. At the present time about 20 ft. of overburden is 
taken offi, while in the first cut, some 40 rods to the north, the 
overlying soil and rock was 6 ft. thick. The trenching is done 
by a single 100-ton shovel, which excavates a width of 60 ft. 
The shovel loads into the skips of a hoist, a portable incline 
structure provided with two skips, each of 6 cu. yd. capacity, 
that carry the rock up to the top of the spoil -bank. Following 
this is a smaller shovel for loading the ore, which is hoisted by 
a derrick on to cars for shipment. A spur from the R., W. & O. 
railroad extends along the trench on the side opposite the spoil- 
bank, and is moved back from time to time with the advance 
of operations towards the south. The overburden at the present 
stage consists of 10 ft. of limestone, somewhat shaly towards the 
top, and about the same thickness of soil and glacial materials. 
It is loosened for the shovel by drilling and blasting. The 6-in. 
holes, made by churn-drills, extend downward to the ore-bed, 
and into the latter for about 3 in. They arc placed 16 ft. apart, 
the first row’ being 6 ft. from the edge of the trench. A layer 
of limestone, from 15 to 18 in. thick, remains on the ore and 
has to be taken off by hand. The ore is broken by powder, 
after holes 3 ft. apart, extending a few inches into the under- 
lying shale, have been made by steam-drills. The ore is 
shipped to Emporium, Pa. Its composition is illustrated by 
the following analysis, reported by W. L. Cumings : Fe, 44.12 ; 
SiO„ 11.74 ;‘ A 1 , 03 , 0.48; MnO, tr.; CaO, 7.34; MgO, 3.76; 
8, 0.028; P, 0.494. Figs. 1, 2, and 3 show the mini ng-methods 
as conducted by the Furnaceville Iron Co. at Ontario, N. Y. 

The open-cut or trenching method of work is undoubtedly 
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the most economical where the overburden does not exceed 
20 ft. or so on the average. With a 2-ft. ore-seam, which will 
yield approximately 8,000 gross tons to the acre of surface, the 
cost of stripping and removing the ore under ordinary condi- 
tions, with from 15 to 20 ft. of overburden, may be placed at 
about $1.50 a ton. With a 3-ft. seam, the cost should not 
exceed $1.25 a ton. Underground-mining has been carried on 
at Clinton for a little less that $1.50 a ton, though I am not 
certain that tliis cost includes a charge for preliminary devel- 
opment. 

The lack of progress which has characterized the past his- 
tory of mining along the Clinton belt may be attributed largely 
to the low iron-content of the ore. With only from 35 to 45 
per cent, of Fe, the ore will not stand transportation for any 
groat distance, though the cost at the mine may be relatively 
low. The presence of from 10 to 20 per cent, of lime and 
magnesia carbonate in the ore is a valuable feature, especially 
for mixture with high-grade material like the niagnetite-con- 
centrates from the Adirondacks, which are of siliceous char- 
acter. There is no doubt that furnaces situated within easy 
shipping-distances of tlie two districts would command a per- 
manent and relatively cheap ore-supply. 

Orhjin of the Ores, 

The Clinton hematites, so far as they occur in New York 
State, are to be considered, unequivocally, sedimentary deposits, 
laid down in water along with the accompanying shales, lime- 
stones, and sandstones. This view, originally set forth by 
James Hall, in his report for the Natural History Survey, has 
been discussed by C. II. Smyth, Jr.,** with such detail as to 
leave little to be added. 

It is true, of course, that the fossil ores are replacements in 
the sense that there has been a chemical interchange of iron 
for the lime of the fossils, but this process was active during 
the period of sedimentation and not afterwards. Circulations of 
ground- waters subsequent to the emergence of the strata above 
sea-level have had no place in the accumulation of the ores. 

^ Zeilachriff fur praktische Geologic, vol. ii., pp. 304 to 313 (Aug., 1894). A 
briefer discussion was published in Amerimn Journal of Scienee, Third Series, vol. 
xliii*, No. 258, pp. 4S7 to 496 (June, 1892). 
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Fio. 1 . — Steam-Shovel and Portable HmesT TTcitt* tv 




Fig. 2— Kemoving the (.)kk from Trench, Ontario, N. 
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Fig. 4. — Photomioroqkapii of Ooi^itic Ore, Shoavixg Concentric 

STRrCTl'RE. 




Fig. 5. — Fragments of Bryozoans and Crinotds from the Fosste 

Cetnton Ore. 
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Underground flowage, either vertically or horizontally, is 
very limited in amount, owing to the attitude and character of 
the beds. As has been stated, the latter lie nearly horizontal, 
and at no time since their emergence from the sea have they 
been highly inelhied. Moreover, the principal element in the 
formation is a line, closely-compacted shale that is practically 
impermeable to water. If there had been any considerable 
movement of water through the beds, its influence should be 
discernible in the decomposition of the shale and in leaching 
and solution of its contained lime and the limestone-layers ; but 
•except on the immediate outcrop, where they are exposed to 
weathering, the btrata show no such effects. In drilling-opera- 
tions it is a frequent experience to encounter natural gas in 
the shales, even within 100 ft. from the surface, but very little 
or no wafer. 

In Cayuga and Wayne counties the main ore-seam is always 
•covered directly by limestone, and in places it is underlain also 
by limestone. It is hardly conceivable that ferruginous solu- 
tions could pass through the outer beds of limestone, leaving 
them unrcplaced, to deposit their burden in the interior, form- 
ing a solid and sharply diflerentiated stratum of ore. 

The oolitic hematite as found at Clinton and vicinity, on the 
other hand, occurs within shales and shaly sandstones. The 
hematite is deposited layer upon layer about a nucleal grain, 
usually of well-rounded <]uartz. Its formation has involved no 
<*hemical interchange, as in the case of the fossil ore, but the 
•quartz has supplied simjily a convenient surface for precipita- 
tion of the iron, similar to its function in the deposition ot 
•oolitic limestone. Professor Smyth ^ has called attention to a 
peculiar feature of the oolites in the presence of amorphous 
silica, apparently deposited at the same time and from the same 
solution as the iron. The silica-layers are not discernible to 
the eye in examining thin sections of the ore, hut appear when 
the latter is subjected to the action of hydrochloric acid. 
After the hematite is removed in solution, there remain per- 
fect casts of the original oolites in transparent gelatinous silica. 

The two structures — fossil and oolitic — are fairly well con- 
trasted in most cases, so that samples from any particular 


» Op, at. 
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locality usually have a uniform appearance, yet oolitic grains 
can be found almost always, distributed through the mass, even 
in ore that at first looks to be of purely fossil nature. The 
deposition of iron in layer after layer can scarcely be explained 
as taking place elsewhere than in bodies of standing water^ 
with the nucleal grains free to roll about and in complete con- 
tact with the ferruginous solutions. 

The general features of the hematite-beds, their uniformity 
of character, constancy ot horizon, and persistence over wide 
areas, as revealed by field-examination, are thoroughly in agree- 
ment with the view of their sedimentary accumulation. 

Fig. 4 is a photomicrograph of ofditic ore, showing the con- 
centric structure, and Fig. 5 show's fragments ot bryozoans 
and crinoids from the fossil Clinton ore. 

Knrichment by solution and redeposition ot the ircu^ has not 
occurred in the Ne\v York beds. Whatever variation in iron- 
content there may be, and it is usually small, is to be consid- 
ered original or due to weathering on the surface. There are 
no bodies of soft ores at all comparable with those tound in the 
Southern districts. This may be ascribed in large measure, per- 
haps, to the efitects of the glacial invasion, for, in the long period 
previously in which the beds w'ere exposed to atmospheric agen- 
cies, it seems likely that the ores may have been weathered 
back some distance from the outcrop, but the weathered por- 
tions were planed otf by the ice in its southward advance. 
The chief efiect of weathering is the removal of calcite which 
cements the particles of hematite. This may cause a notice- 
able increase in the iron-percentages. 

The iron was probably carried in solution as carbonate, and 
was precipitated in the form of ferric hydrate or limonite. 
The subsequent change to hematite was brought about under 
the influence of heat and pressure while the beds were buried 
beneath great thicknesses of overlying strata that were later 
eroded away. 

It seems quite certain that the ores must have been deposited 
in shallow lagoons or basins temporarily shut ofi:‘ from free 
communication with the great interior Palaeozoic sea. Under 
other circumstances, the iron brought down with the wash from 
the land could hardly be collected and concentrated in the 
waters sufficiently to make possible its deposition on so ex- 
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tensive a scale. The influence of bacteria may have been a 
factor in oxidizing and precipitating the iron, as remarked by 
Loomis, who has described certain microscopic fungi from the 
ore at "Rochester. From a study of the fossil forms in the ore, 
Loomis also expresses the view that the different species are 
below the average normal size, and attributes this to a retarda- 
•tion of development by the ferruginous character of the waters 
in which they lived. 

The source of the iron, as well as of the accompanying mate- 
rials, is to be found in the pre-Cambrian land masses of the Adi- 
rondacks and the Canadian highlands. The crystalline rocks of 
these regions uniformly carry several per cent, of iron oxides, 
both free as magnetite, and combined in the silicate minerals, 
and in the Adirondack region they inclose important bodies of 
magnetite, hematite, and pyrite. The Clinton belt has its 
maximum development in the stretch from Clinton to the west 
end of Oneida lake, where there was apparently an embayment 
curving around the southwestern border of the Adirondacks. 
The present outcrop in this part is everywhere within 50 miles 
at most of the exposed crystalline rocks. Farther west the 
beds diminish gradually with the increase of distance from the 
Adirondacks, and in the extreme west the materials probably 
came from the Canadian pre-Cambrian area. East of Clinton 
there is a rapid thinning of the beds, since the old Appala- 
chian highland that limited the Clinton sea in this direction is 
^oon reached. 

Bulletin No 39, New York State Museum, p 223 (1900). 

FiJfySi rth Annual Report^ Neiv York State Museum^ vol. ii , p. 895 (1904). 
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L Introductory. 

Industrially, the most important service that geological 
science can now render to mining in the Upper Mississippi lead- 
arid zinc-fields is to devise some practical scheme whereby new 
productive ore-belts may be located with greater certainty than 
they have been in the past. Up to the present time there has 
been little real aid of this kind, and in spite of all that has 
been worked out concerning the geologic features of the region, 
and notwithstanding all that has been written about these ore- 
deposits, this particular phase of the subject has been, for some 
reason or other, the very one that has received the least consider- 
ation. The neglect by geologists in this respect has been all but 
complete. The following notes are suggestive of some practical 
solutions to the problems presented. 

As here depicted, the geologic relationships of the ore- 
bodies were surmised some years ago, though somewhat 
vaguely perhaps. No opportunity for securing critical data 
appeared until recent investigations of a private character were 
undertaken, which had in view the extensive prospecting of 
undeveloped areas. Fresh from rather wide experiences of a 
decade in the principal mining-regions of four continents, and 
after a lenstrum’s residence among the chief mining-camps of 
the West and of Mexico, under conditions which measured 
geologic hypotheses in meters and rigidly tested their values 
in terms of dollars, the recent return to the Joplin field and a 
new survey of its ore-conditions were fraught with unex- 
pectedl}" ‘-ugge^tive results. Aspects of the ore-deposition 
were presented of which previously there was no hint. 

Ten years’ absence from the district had tended greatly to 
clarify former hazy impressions. It enabled many features, 
then only dimly outlined, to be considered more nearly in 
their true perspective and in their real relationships to their 
surroundings. It permitted a great mass of details collected a 
dozen years before in connection with the work of the Mis- 
souri Geological Survey to be viewed under new light and to 
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be Rgain rapidly broug’ht together into a connected whole. 
Many problems that formerly seemed formidable no longer 
appeared puzzling. 

In the past dozen years there have been numerous contribu- 
tions to the already voluminous literature on the Ozark ore- 
deposits. It is to certain points in these discussions that atten- 
tion is now also directed. 

The lead- and zinc-ores of the Ozark region have recently 
been brought into scientific prominence by reason of the part 
which they are made to play in the far-reaching generalizations 
which Van Hise ami Bain have formulated for the genesis of 
ore-deposits in general. This region thus becomes the type- 
locality and the best-known illustration selected to illuminate 
the fundamental principles of their purely deductive hypothesis 
of a first concentration of ore-materials by upward circulations 
and a commercially more-important second concentration by 
descending percolation of mineral-laden waters. Upon the 
facts presented by this region it seems that their entire theory 
must stand or fall. 

Missouri lead- and zinc-deposits have been for many years 
also the subject of extended controversy between the ascen- 
sionists’’ and the lateral-secretionists ’’ of the United States. 
The literature which has, in consequence, developed forms a 
distinct branch of our general knowledge of ore-deposits. 
Almost all of these memoirs and articles relating to the dis- 
trict contain much that is of permanent value ; some of them 
present much that is especially suggestive and helpful ; a few 
of them include the germs of generalizations which are appli- 
cable not to Missouri alone, but to ore-deposits throughout the 
world. 

In all of the discussions and descriptions there appear to be 
a number of important relationships of the ore-bodies that have 
been overlooked. On the other hand, isolated facts are recorded 
which have much deeper significance than any direct sugges- 
tions yet made. A nd there are some assumptions which should 
no longer find tolerance. 

II. Hypotheses of the Origin of Ozark Ores. 

1. General Considerations . — While there are many accounts 
of the different mining-camps, and descriptions of local features 
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concerning the ore-deposits, the broader considerations are 
reducible to half a dozen distinct hypotheses of genesis. In 
order that they may be more clearly understood in their rela- 
tionships to the discussions which follow, the essential features 
of these six hypotheses may be briefly noted here, and the 
points in which they differ from one another emphasized. 

2. Sehmidt-Ijeonhard and G-age View, — In describing the 
southwestern Missouri zinc-district, Schmidt and Leonhard,^ 
directly opposing Percival’s well-known views, regard the lead- 
and zinc-ores as deposited from solution at the same time that 
the limestones were undergoing dolomitization. On account 
of the latter change there were : 

^‘Disturbances and ruptures in the Chert in consequence of the contraction of the 
Dimestone during the metamorphic action. . . . This metamorphic action 

was confined to a part of the alternate layers of Limestone and Chert, and very 
limited in its vertical extent — rarely exceeding 20 feet ” 

Ore-deposition, however, continued long after dolomitization 
ceased. 

In his notes on the southeast region, Gage'* distinguishes 
four classes of lead-deposits: disseminated beds, flat sheets, 
vertical Assures, and horizontal Assures, the principal division 
of which is the “ cave formations.’^ After briefly discussing 
the origin of the caves of the region through solution and re- 
moval of the softer and more porous layers of limestone, he 
says : 

“After the formation of these caves, which were probably at first open, water 
passed through, slowly refilling them by depositing the various minerals held in 
solution. Jt 18 possible that the metalliferous deposits were formed synchronously 
with the formation of the caves, as the same water which dissolved the rock away 
may have also, at the same time, held the various minerals in solution.” (P. 616 ) 

3. Jenneg Opinion ,* — This is the Arst direct application to the 
Jo}>lin district of the idea, unqualiAed, that the ores were 
derived immediately from the heated centrosphere and reached 
the surface by means of jirofound faults. 

“The evidence obtained in this investigation indicates that the ores and the 
associated minerals have all been deposited from aqueous solutions, probably of 
moderate or normal temperature and pressure, and that the fissures connected with 

* Mimouri QeologicaJ Survey Repot t 1873-4, p. 412 (1874). 

® Miasouri Geological Survey Report 1873-4, p 612 (1874). 

» IVans,, xxii., 171 to 225 (1893). 

VOL., XL. — 32 
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the ore-bodies have formed the channels through which the mineralizing waters 
were introduced. It is also evident that the lead and zinc were not derived from 
the geological formations in which the deposits occur, or from the overlying or 
underlying sedimentary strata, but that the source of the metals was exotic and 
was probably deep-seated in the primitive rocks. (P. 215. ) 

“The only theory which, in all observed instances, will account for the occur- 
rence of the deposits of lead- and zinc-ores and the associated minerals in the 
Upper and Lower Mississippi region is that of ascension, the source of the metals 
existing deep in the primitive rocks. With the discovery that the ore-bearing 
crevices are faul ting-planes of indefinite vertical extension, the classification of 
the deposits of the Mississippi valley as the fillings of ‘gash veins,’ or crevices 
formed by the contraction or shrinkage of rocks, and confined to a narrow vertical 
range within the geological horizon, must be abandoned.” (P 223. ) 

The same author assumes a general law that 

“all workable deposits of ore occur in direct association with faulting fissures 
traversing the strata, and with zones or beds of crushed and brecciated rock, pro- 
duced by movements of disturbance.” (P. 184. ) 

From a general view-point, Jennej’s theory of the ore-deposi- 
tion is a natural and very satisfactory explanation. 

4. Pakepny Idea. — In his general essay on ore-genesis, 
Posepny^ makes extended references to the southeastern 
Missouri lead-deposits which he visited. He regards these 
ore-deposits as primary xenogenous fillings; that is, original 
pores and cavities in the dolomites filled from deep-seated 
solutions. 

“The deposits occurring near the ‘ islands ’ of granite and porphyry, have 8i>ecial 
interest. While the Silurian limestones of the surrounding country, farther from 
these islands, present chiefly only lead- and zinc-ores, other metals, such as copper, 
cobalt, and nickel, occur as the Archaean foundation-rocks are approached ; and 
this circumstance is, to my mind, an indication that the source of the lead-de- 
posits also is to be sought in depth.” 

From a general view-point, Posepny’s theory of the oro-de- 
position is also a natural and very satisfactory explanation. 

6. Winslow-Itobertson — In its briefest terms, the 

idea advocated is, 

“Original diffusion through the country rocks and subsequent concentration 
through surface decomposition of the latter, supplemented by percolating waters.” 

In support of the hypothesis, the long tongue of Early Car- 
boniferous limestone extending eastward from Joplin into the 

♦ Tram., xxiii.,301 (1893). 

^ MimmH Geological Survey, vol. vii., p. 469 (1894). 
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center of the Ozark dome is regarded as an ancient estuary of 
the sea, into which metallic solutions from the surrounding 
land were concentrated more abundantly than elsewhere on 
the neighboring sea-coast. The later extensive surface-erosion 
is considered as liberating the generally-diffused metallic par- 
ticles, which were carried directly below and precipitated in the 
crevices and open spaces. From a general view-point, Winslow 
and Robertson’s theory of the ore-deposition is a natural and 
very satisfactory explanation. 

6. JBrarmer Proposition , — In its essential features, it is stated ® 
that : 

*^The zinc was originally deposited in sedimentary beds, mostly of organic 
origin, in which much of it is still found. 

“ The growth of the crystals in the original bedded-deposits took place prior to 
the hardening of the enclosing silts.** 

Subsequent changes have taken place whereby ‘‘ vertical and other fissures have 
been filled with ores brought into them by circulating waters from above, from 
below, and from the sides.’* 

The first-mentioned class of deposits is considered as con- 
temporaneous with the formation of the rocks themselves; the 
second class as secondary deposits, following geologic struc- 
tures. From a general view-point, Branner’s theory of the ore- 
deposition is a natural and very satisfactory explanation. 

7. Keyes Statement . — In the reports of the Missouri Geological 
Survey and the various later articles growing out of the work 
of that organization, it is shown that in so far as the lead- and 
zinc-deposits of the Ozark region are concerned there are no 
less than four distinct modes of ore-genesis and a number of 
distinct and distant periods of ore-formation. Regarding the 
Joplin, or southwestern Missouri, area,’^ it is said that extensive 
observation had failed to disclose in the region any undoubted 
evidences of marked faulting. The physical conditions are 
peculiar in that the Ozark region appears to be rising much 
more rapidly than the surface-waters can degrade the country. 
As a result, much of the water that falls upon the surface is 
carried off in deep, underground channels down the slope of the 
great dome. 

“The subterranean watercourses are subject to the same laws of aggradation 
as the rivers open to sky. Barriers arise which cause the cavernous courses to silt 

* Arkivn^as Oeological Survey f Annual Mepoit 1892, vol. v., p. 34 (1900). 

’ Trans. ^ xxxi , 608 (1901). 
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up, as it were, often to the extent of hundreds of feet. The local groundwater- 
level for the time rises accordingly. Within a range of several hundreds of feet 
there may be thus no discernible relationshif) between the groundwater-level and 
the character of the ore.’’ 

Without inquiring into the original source of the ores, it is 
considered ® that 

‘ * ore concentration does not generally take place directly through surface decom- 
position of rock-masses, in areas such as the Ozark lead and zinc region, , . * 

if it be assumed that all rocks at all times contain ample supplies of metallic salts 
in a diffused condition sufficient for the most extensive ore deposits, and that the 
circulatory waters hold them at all times in solution to a greater or less but ade- 
quate extent, these must he regarded as general, always present conditions. But 
concentration of metallic salts into ore bodies must be admitted to be accomplished 
under special local conditions of geologic structure, quite independent of all local 
rock decomposition and land degradation.” 

The theory is one of mainly vadose circulation and ore-con- 
centration in impounded, underground waters under definite 
conditions of geologic structure. 

S. Van Hise-Bam Theory, — On the close agreement of theory 
4ind fact concerning ore-deposition in the Joplin district must 
rest the foundations of the hypothesis of a distinct and notable 
first concentration by ascending waters and a second concen- 
tration through descending circulation.® Accordingly, 

the waters were in circulation, the motive power being gravitative stress, and the 
deposition occurred mainly as a result of the mingling of solutions, the sulphate solu- 
tions of the Cambro-Silurian passing up through the Eureka-Kiuderhook, along fault- 
planes, and mixing with the reducing solutions of the Carboniferous Limestones. 
The ores were originally deposited as 8uli>hide8, and have since been reconcen- 
trated by the downward flow of surface-waters witli the production of an upper 
surface-zone of carbonates, silicates, etc , and a middle zone of enriched sulphides. 
Another result has been the production of an orderly vertical arrangement of the 
sulphides.” 

From a general view-point, Van Hise and Bain’s theory of the 
ore-deposition is a very satisfactory explanation. 

III. Requirements of an Adequate Working-Hypothesis. 

In accounting for the deposition and localization of any ore- 
bodies it is not a hypothesis but the hypothesis that is sought. 

® Am&rvcan Geologist^ vol. xxviL, No. 6, p. 362 (June, 1901). 

* Transaetionft of the Inatitutiovi of JMimng Engineers (London), vol. xxiii., p. 401 
(1901-*2) ; also, 22d Annual Report^ U, S. Geological Survey, pt. ii , p 23 (1901). 
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A possible explanation of local ore-genesis is usually of small 
practical value. From a general view-point, such a theory of 
ore-deposition may be a natural and very satisfactory general 
explanation, and still not be at all applicable to the locality under 
immediate consideration. It is not suflScient to devise a plausi- 
ble explanation of natural phenomena, for this can satisfy 
merely idle curiosity. 

Generalization is useful only when it does not ignore essen- 
tial facts. Any theory, in order to be generally acceptable, must 
be able to stand the most rigid tests as to its local applicability. 
One of the crucial tests is measured by its value in prognos- 
tication. It is necessary, if it is to command respect, that a 
hypothesis accurately predict results. In proportion as it does 
this is a hypothesis of service in mining-operations. In the 
Ozark region these considerations have not received the critical 
attention that they deserve, or that practical experience in 
mining-exploration demands. 

An adequate hypothesis of ore-formation in a region such as 
the Ozarks should, among many other features, clearly and 
satisfactorily explain : 

1. Genetic class of the ore-bodies. 

2. Whether ore-segregations are shallow or deep formations. 

3. Definite relationships of the ore-hodies as a whole to the 
major geologic features of the region. 

4. Direct relations of the ore-bodies to the local geologic 
structures, in sufficient detail for the conclusions deduced to be 
of use in prospecting for unknown deposits. 

5. Dependence of ore-concentration and localization upon the 
direction of general ground-water circulation. 

6. Depth, both i) 08 sible and probable, of workable and avail- 
able ore-bodies. 

7. Control of ore-bodies by fault-planes, jointing, or other 
lithoclasic features. 

8. Geologic age, within narrow limits, of the present ore- 
accumulations. 

9. Indication of an adequate immediate source of the ore- 
materials, as a check on the probable results of underground 
circulations. 

10. Conditions and extent of the secondary enrichment phe- 
nomena. 
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11. Peculiarities and possible oscillations of the local ground- 
water level. 

12. Plausible phases of other hypotheses advanced. 

In the present connection these various features need neither 
be equally discussed nor the thenoes symmetrically developed. 

IV. General Gboxecxonics op xhe Ozark Eboion. 

1. Salient Aspects . — In their direct genetic bearing upon ore- 
deposition the larger features of geologic structure have a sig- 
nificance that does not appear to have been made the most of 
during past investigations of the region. 

In its simpler aspects, the Ozark uplift may be considered as 
a low quaquaversal dome 600 miles long by 200 miles broad. 
Centrally it rises about 1,400 ft. above the level of the plains- 
country around the margins.^ It is a region that has been 
repeatedly upraised and planed offj until in the middle portion 
the oldest known rocks only are exposed. The last planation, 
apparently down nearly to sea-level, seems to have occurred in 
Late Tertiary time. The present dome is manifestly the result of 
very recent and very rapid upward movement. This is a fea- 
ture that has been wholly overlooked in all of the discussions 
of the ore-deposits. It appears to be one of the most important 
factors influencing ore-concentration and ore-deposition. 

Ji. diagrammatic sketch of the geologic structure of the Ozark 
dome is shown in Fig. 1. 

2. Geologic Formations . — The rock-terranes to be taken into 
account in considering the ore-deposits of the Ozarks are 
merely (a) the Cambrian dolomites and the Ordovician sand- 
stones and dolomites, (6) the Devonian shales, (c) the Early 
Carboniferous limestone, and (d) the Coal Measures. Their 
characteristics and local peculiarities have been frequently de- 
scribed in the various reports of the Missouri Geological Survey 
and other publications. Eo special consideration of these for- 
mations is, therefore, necessary at this time. 

3. Character of FtmtHi'g . — Of the structural features pre- 
sented by the Ozark region, faults, minor flexures, gentle warp- 
ings, and unconformity-planes have had an influence upon the 
localization of the ore-deposits that is unusual in many ways. 


Mimouri Geological Survey ^ vol viii , p 321 (1895). 
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In the main, the faults are unimportant, infrequent, and of small 
throw; while ore-bodies are not very often genetically connected 
with them. This fact is, indeed, very remarkable, especially 
in view of the usual role which these structures play. Folding, 
warping, and unconformity phenomena have had upon ore- 
deposition an influence the importance of which is more and 
more appreciated as the field is more thoroughly and critically 
investigated. 

In the various geological reports on Missouri, attention is 
repeatedly called to the rather remarkable character of the 
faults in the ore-producing districts. In the southwestern dis- 
trict there were obtained no conclusive evidences of dislocations 
of more than a few feet. The extensive rock-shattering associ- 
ated with most of the ore-bodies was found not to be fault-brec- 
cias at all, but breccias due entirely to other causes. In other 
parts of the Missouri region where extensive faults are known to 
occur there is no ore associated. This is notably the case with 
the great fault in the vicinity of Mine La Motto. Ti'he displace- 
ment here is over 200 ft., but there is no ore whatever in the 
immediate neighborhood.^^ The Cap-au-Gres fault, at the north 
base of the Ozark dome, near the mouth of the Missouri river, 
has a throw of more than 1,000 ft., yet there are no ore-deposits 
of workable character near it.’^ The extensive faulting in the 
Joplin district which has been lately described has been found 
by still more recent critical inquiry to be chiefly unconformity 
phenomena, thus fully substantiating the early observations. 
So far, then, as any dependence of ore-bodies upon fault-lines 
is concerned, the association of the two may be altogether 
neglected. 

4. Extent of Flexing . — The existence of well-defined, but 
gentle, flexures in the strata, the axes of which pitch radially 
down the Ozark dome, and their definite association with pro- 
ducing ore-belts, have been known for years. However, they 
are features which have not yet received consideration in any 
of the discussions of the Missouri districts. One in particular 
of these gentle folds which passes through Sedalia has long 
been recognized. Others have been noted in the Osage River 

“ Missouri Geological Survey y vols, (1891-1897). 

” Missouri Geological Survey, vol. ix., pt. iv , p. 62 (1896). 

Proceedings of the Iowa Academy of Sciences, vol. v., p 58 (1893). 
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Fig. 2.— Positiu>^ of Orf-Belt at Base of Ozark Dome. 
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section by Keyes,'* and by WinslOw and Robertson.'^ More 
recently, Branner'® has noted several small flexures in the 
northern Arkansas mineral district that seem to have close 
relationship with the ore-deposits. 

In the central Missouri district it has been lately discovered 
that all of the known mines are located in certain straight and 
narrow belts, which are near and parallel to the axes of shallow 
synclines. These syri dines pitch radially from the center of 
the Ozark uplift. The Joplin, or southwestern, district appears 
to lie wholly within the limits of a broad syncline trending di- 
rectly westward. Its position is well shown on the geologic 
maps of the region in the long tongue of Early Carboniferous 
limestones which extends eastward from the Kansas border 
nearly to the present crest of the Ozark dome. The preserva- 
tion of numerous outliers of the Coal Measures high upon the 
back of the dome seems also to be due to their protection from 
general erosion on account of local synclinal structure of the 
strata.'^ 

5. U '' " '* •* — Of like significance in their 

bearing upon ore-deposition arc the troughs and basins which lie 
in planes of unconformity. The basal plane of the Coal Meas- 
ures is of this character. But most of the deep, debris-tilled 
gorges are now believed to be solution-channels of which the 
roofs have fallen in. In the southeast Missouri district the un- 
conformity-plane marking the base of the Cambrian terranes 
seems to have largely controlled the localization of the great 
bodies of disseminated ores.'® Many of the borders of the 
gorges at the base of the Coal Measures have been mistaken 
for fault-lines ; but it appears that nowhere in the Ozark region 
has faulting had very much to do with the localization of ores. 
On the other hand, most, if not all, of the ore-deposits occur in 
slightly pitching basins or troughs. 

6. Warpiuif of Strata. — As ordinarily considered, the syncline 
and anticline are represented only in two dimensions. If viewed 
as a geologic structure of three dimensions, there is obtained 
an entirely diflerent conception of the phenomenon. The eflfect 

** Bidleitn of the Geological Society of Amerhca^ vol xiii., p. 267 (1901). 
Mieemiri Geological Survey ^ vol. vi., p. 369 (1894). 

Arkanme Geological Survey, Annual Report 1892, vol. v., p. 32 (1900). 
Missouri Geological Survey, vol. x., p. 341 (1896) 

Missouri Geological Survey, vol. ix., pt. iv. , p. 58 (1896). 
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may be compared to the waves of the sea. Warping in this 
sense is not commonly described in treating of geologic struc- 
tures. Nevertheless, the phenomenon is widely observable. 
When of minor character it is difficult to measure, usually for 
want of precise topographic maps and lack of sufficient detailed 
data. 

Minor warping has long been recognized in Missouri and 
its local influence upon ore-deposition surmised. The best 
illustration of the eflfects of minor, fine-patterned warping of 
strata is in the Joplin district. It is graphically shown in 
the underground-contour map of the surface of the Grand Palls 
chert-bed recently published by Smith and Siebenthal.^® The 
remarkable relationships which the ore-bodies bear to the de- 
pressed areas are fully described later on. 

V. Classes of Ore-Deposits. 

As recently shown, there occur in the Ozark region no less 
than four distinct types of lead- and zinc-deposits. They are : 
(a) fumarole impregnations, as in the case of Silver Mines, east 
of Ironton, as described in considerable detail by Haworth 
(^b) true fissure-veins, as in the Ouachita region, of which Com- 
etock^^ has given us such a full account; (c) direct precipita- 
tive action in connection with organic matter, as exemplified 
by the sporadic occurrences of zinc-blende in the Carboniferous 
sandstones near St. Louis, noted by W^heeler,^® and in the coal- 
beds of Morgan county, Mo. and (c/) impounded deposits of 
the vadose zone, to which nearly all of the workable ore-deposits 
of the region belong. 

The first three types may be passed over altogether in the 
present connection, and the attention directed wholly to the 
problems bearing upon the fourth class. As will be seen here- 
after, the recognition of ores of the first circulation and of a 
43ubsequent second concentration need not enter into considera- 
tion. All the facts seem to point to the conclusion that the 
effects of a first concentration from deep-seated waters are a 

Oeologtc A-tlas of the United StoieSj Folio No 148 (1907). 

Trans., xxxi , 606 (1901). 

** Missouri Geological Survey, vol viii , p. 81 (1895). 

Arkansas Geological Survey, Annual Report 1888, vol i., p. 219 (1888), 

Transactions of the St, Louis Academy of Science, vol vii., p. 123 (1895). 

** Trans., xxx., 846 (1900). 
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DCprlipriblo quantity, and, from a practical view-point, unim- 
portant. 

As I understand Van Hise and Baines idea of a first concentra- 
tion in rocks to a small fraction of 1 per cent., the term general 
diffusion would be more fitting. It is not a special concentrat- 
ing process or tendency at all. It is a universal condition of 
all rocks to a greater or less extent. Appreciable concentration 
can begin to take place only in the vadose zone near the level 
of ground-water. In any case, there must be certainly notable 
local accumulations of ore-materials before actual concentration 
can be considered. Outside of ore-bodies of deep-seated igneous 
character, which the inajoritx of ore-deposits seem to be, I 
cannot, at present, see how a first concentration in the sense 
mentioned can occur. 

VI. Vadose Orb-Concentrations. 

For reasons elsewhere stated at length, the Ozark ore- 
deposits, as they exist to-day, are treated strictly as vadose 
concentrations, accomplished under definite tectonic circum- 
stances. Accordingly, it is not thought that the ascension 
theory proposed by Percival,^'^ Jenney,^*^ Posepnj^^^ and later, 
in compromised form, by Van Hise and Bain,^® finds support in 
any recorded observations. 

In its broader conception of deriving the ore-materials from 
the surrounding rock-masses, not necessarily near the ore- 
bodies themselves, but laterally rather than from strata below, 
the lateral-secretion theory of ore-accumulation, as advanced 
with various minor ditterences by Whitney, Chamberlin,**^ 
Winslow and Robertson,*^ and Branner,*^ appears to find in all 
of the lately-acquired evidence of critical character the fullest 
confirmation. 

As I take it, Sandberger’s idea®* of the lateral-secretion 

Oeologmd Sun'tyy Is# Annual Report y p. 30 (1855) 

Trans.y xxii., 219 (1893). Ttans , xxiiL, 301 (1893). 

Transactions of the Institution of Mining Engineers (London), vol. xxiii., p. 
401 (1901-2). 

Wisconsin Geological Survey y vol. i., p, 398 (1802). 

Geology of Wisconsiriy vol. iv. , p. 544 (1882), 

Missouri Geological Survey y vol. vii., p. 467 (1894). 

Arkansas Geological Survey y Annual Report , 1892, vol. v., p. 34 (1900). 

XJntersuchungen uher ErzgangCy p. 17, ct seq (Wiesbaden, 1882). 
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theory was that transportation of the or^materials took place- 
mainly in what we now call the vadose zone. This author 
doubtless made some mistakes in not properly referring some 
ore-deposits, as in the Freiberg and Pribram districts, for 
example, and some of his methods of obtaining concrete 
proofs of his contentions were probably not so convincing as 
they might be, but he probably did not really hold such extreme 
views as some of bis critics would have us believe. The con- 
ception was already" a century old when Sandberger took it up,, 
as is shown in the quaint and curious writings of such authors 
as Delius,’^ Gerhard,'® Lasius,'* and others of their time; it also- 
had the support of such authorities as the great Bischof,®^ Wal- 
lace,»8 and Forschammer a quarter of a century before Sand- 
berger’s work appeared. The great influence of lateral secre- 
tion in the localization of enrichments has been lately empha- 
sized by Weed^® especially. 

Regarding the Ozark ores, the thesis here presented is that 
the principal deposits are the ultimate results of vadose migra- 
tions of ore-materials, down structural troughs pitching with 
the slope of the Ozark dome, and localized in minor basins 
through impoundment against the continually-retreating mar- 
gins of the Coal Measures. This view of the ore-deposits dif- 
fers from the various others chiefly in that it regards localiza- 
tion as dependent directly and entirely upon conditions imposed 
by well-deflnod peculiarities of geologic structure. 

If they could he properly compared with true fissnro-voins, 
the Ozark deposits would correspond practically only to the 
narrow zone of secondary enrichment. This enriched zone, 
however, instead of following directly downward the course of 
nearly vertical veins, is continually migrating almost laterally 
down the stratigraj)hic slope of the dome. As zones of enrich- 
ment, the principal Ozark ore-bodies have relatively little oxi- 
dized ores above and practically no original sulphide ores below. 

** Vfin (iem XTr^prun^ der Crehirqe w. d. dartnnen hefindf^n Kmadern (Xieipzt^, 1770). 

Beilrage z. ChemU v. Gesch-irhte des MiriemlreJchPs (Berlin, 1776). 

BenbarXdmqm uber die IBtiizqehwqe (Hanover, 1790). 

Ziehrhueh der chemUchen und phyttikalit^ehen Geoloqxe^ 2cl ed , vol. iii., p. 00i> 
(1866). 

^ T%e LnivHwhi^'h BequlrtfP ihe Bepo^tionof Lead Ore^ etc. (Tjondon, 1861). 

PoqqendorfT Artmahn der Phymk •wnd Chemie^ vol. xcv., No. 5, p. 60 (1855), 

Bulletin of the Geologte<d Soeiefy of America^ vol. xi., p. 179(1899). 
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In this respect there.is direct antithesis to the hypothesis urged 
by Van Hise and Bain. 

VIL Gbooraphic Distribution op the Orb-Bodies. 

It is probably chiefly on account of the manner, more than 
anything else, of the descriptive treatment of the ore-bodies on 
the basis of the productive camps that the general idea has 
gone abroad that their distribution is very limited, very local, 
and confined to widely-separated areas. This notion has gen- 
erally prevailed not only among those not personally acquainted 
with the region, but among those who have been long familiar 
with the various districts. In many ways the conception is very 
misleading. Indu8triall3% the eiiect of the prevalence of such 
a notion is particularly unfortunate. Perhaps no single factor 
has been so largely instrumental in retarding the general and 
natural expansion of mining-activities throughout the region. 

In reality, the ore-deposits of the Ozark region are not limited 
to a tew circumscribed areas. The^" extend far beyond the 
boundaries of the present recognized districts. Doubtless the 
ore-fields outside of the limited districts will prove to be much 
more extensive than tlie fields developed up to the present time. 

Areallj", the lead- and zinc-deposits of the Missouri- Arkansas 
region are mainly distributed in a belt of greater or less width 
which borders the basal margin of the Ozark dome and com- 
pletely encircles it. This mineral-bearing belt, at its outer 
margin, is rather sharply delimited b^^ the attenuated edge of 
the Coal Measures, Its inner margin is somewhat less defi- 
nitelj’ drawn, owing to local geologic features, to which refer- 
ence is made farther on. There arc, of course, some unim- 
portant deposits within the main ring in positions suggesting 
former locations of the mineral-belt before the Coal Measures 
margin had moved so far as at present down the slope of the 
dome. 

The character and position of the Ozark ore-belt, or ore-ring, 
is one of the most significant features bearing upon the genesis 
of the ore-deposits of the region. A cross-section of the dome, 
Fig. 2 , shows the position of the main ore-producing belt with 
reference to the margin of the Coal Measures. Were the Ozark 
dome a segment of a perfect sphere, the distribution of the ore- 
materials at its base would be, doubtless, quite uniform. The 
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effects of crustal deformation have been unequal. In conse- 
quence of this, the accumulation of the ore-materials is also 
more or less unevenly disposed. At some points in the basal 
ring there are localized extensive deposits of workable char- 
acter. These are separated by so-called barren tracts, or rather 
sections, in which ore-bodies are not, as yet at least, very im- 
portant, or in which mining can be carried on only in a small 
way. Politically, this arrangement finds partial expression in 
the situations of the principal mining-camps. 

In the usual descriptions of the lead- and zinc-mines it is 
customary to regard them as forming more or less distinct dis- 
tricts. In Missouri, for instance, there are three principal 
groups of milling-camps. The general recognition of these 
three mining-districts according to political boundary-lines 
rather than along geologic lines has entirely obscured whatever 
genetic relationships might possibly exist between the various 
groups of ore-deposits of contiguous camps. The title of 
southwestern district, for instance, has no further real signifi- 
cance than that of direction, being a vaguely-defined area lying 
somewhere in the southwestern part of the State of Missouri. 

In a rough way, mining-men come to recognize in the several 
districts tracts of i)roductive ground separated from one 
another by more or less broad strips of poor country, as it is 
called. Many miners associate the ore-deposits with the present 
stream-valleys. Thus far, also, all attempts of scientists to as- 
sociate the ore-bodies with lines of faulting have been uniformly 
unsuccessful. There are a few exceptions. Nevertlieless, there 
are discernible in the local distribution of mine-developmenta 
certain definite lines along which ore-bodies are more abundant 
and closer together than along other lines. Miner, layman, 
and scientist alike who have worked in the region are in 
accord with the idea that there must be some dependence of 
ore-occurrence upon geologic structure, even if it takes some of 
the refinements of investigation which the latter employs to 
determine what those relationships are. The local distribution 
of the ore-bodies along certain ascertained lines is more fully 
considered under the topic of the relationships to the geologic 
structures. 
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VIII. Relation op Ore-Deposit to Geologic Structure. 

1. General Occurrence of Ore-Bodies in Basins . — ^Excepting 
the few isolated instances noted by Branner in Arkansas, the 
only plausible attempts to connect the Ozark lead- and zinc- 
deposits with definite geologic structures are those in which 
alleged faulting is regarded as the chief local izing-factor. 

As already stated, marked faulting is not characteristic of 
the ore-bearing districts of the Ozark region. In fact, it is 
noteworthy on account of its general absence. Most of the 
profound faults described in connection with the ore-bodies 
have proved upon more critical examination to be stratigraphic 
disparities produced by old underground water-channels, often 
along the horizon of the unconformity-plane at the base of the 
Coal Measures. The joint-systems, when they will have been 
eventually made out, will be found no doubt to be also largely 
instrumental in initially determining the trunk courses of 
underground-water currents and channels. 

So long ago as 1895, while I was in charge of the Missouri 
Geological Survey, shallow synclines and underground erosion- 
channels were recognized in the various mining-camps. With 
them were soon associated the principal ore-belts. At the 
time no opportunity was afforded to publish the details of the 
discovery in the reports of the Survey, although numerous in- 
cidental references were made to them. From a knowledge 
of this relationship several of the most important ore-bodies 
thus located were afterwards opened up. To this attention is 
called in another place. Were detailed cross-sections on se- 
lected lines available the principles involved would have, with- 
out question, a much wider practical bearing. 

From a utilitarian stand-point, the recognition of the dispo- 
sition of the Ozark ore-deposits in definite, basin-like areas has 
a far-reaching significance. It matters little as to the geologic 
origin of these ore-accumulating depressions. They may be 
true syu dines, or structural troughs, as predominate in the 
central Missouri district, shown in Fig. 3. They may be oc- 
casioned by local faulting, as in some parts of the northern 
Arkansas district, as illustrated in Fig. 4. They may be in- 
equalities in ancient erosion-surfaces, as in the southeastern 
Missouri lead-district, represented in Fig. 5. They may be 
due to both flexing and minor warping, as in the southwestern 
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In all of these examples it is especially noteworthy that the 
ore-deposits are definitely associated with, or localized by, 
geolog'ie structures of some kind that produce in effect basins 
in which the underground waters are impounded, or their flow 
retarded. 




7. — Ohe-Bopies in fSn, i’ Cavkkn, near Ai rora, Mo. 



2. Deposits of the Central Missouri District . — The Osage river 
geologic cross-section, shown in Fig. 8, presents a very detailed 
picture of the geologic structure in a direction parallel to the 
marsrin of the Ozark dome and transverse to the distinct minor 
flexing.'^^ 

MiHSOurl Oeological Survey j vol. vL, j). 359 (1894). 

VOL. XL. — 13 
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Although roughly segregated into camps, the scattered mines 
of the district appear, at first glance, to have little connection 
with one another, or not to have any plan of location or ar- 
rangement. Examined carefully with regard to the rather pro- 
nounced folding display(Ml clearly in the geologic cross-section 
mentioned, they are seen to arrange themselves along definite 
lines. These lines are all axes of synclines. The intervening 
barren tracts are foniid to be the anticlinal parts of the flexing. 
The most pronounced of these structural troughs extend from 
Rocheport to Vienna, from Tipton to Dixon, from Smithton to 
Richland, from Welton to Lebanon, from Warsaw to Phillips- 
burg, and from Clinton to Buftalo. Their trend is nearly SE— 
NW., and their jiiteh very closely corresj)ond8 to the general 
dips of the terrancs comprising this part of the Ozark dome. 

Compared with other portions of the Ozark region, the central 
Missouri district presents relief peculiarities which are not met 
with elsewhere, and which have a fundamental influence on 
the localization of the ore-bodies. The Osage river in its course 
washes the northwestern base of the dome. As shown by 
Davis,^ this stream with its broad meanders has sunk deeply 
into the country from the position it occupied in the Tertiary 
peneplain before the uplifting of the Ozark region took place. 

Since the Late Tertiary period the stream has been occupied 
not so much in laterally enlarging its valley as it has in cut- 
ting it downwards as the region was rising. The tributaries of 
the Osage have been doing likewise. Ground-water level has 
lowered several hundreds of feet beneath what it normally would 
be were the Osage river absent. Impounding of underground 
waters near the surface is now impossible. Whatever ore- 
bodies once existed in this upper zone have been largely re- 
moved. This is shown to some extent by the myriads of cav- 
erns throughout the region. While many minor ore-bodies 
still remain in this upper zone, the extensive ore-bodies of the 
central district must be sought at deeper levels than in other 
parts of the Ozark region — at, or below, the present deep-lying 
permanent water-level. It is doubtless on account of this fact 
more than any other that shallow prospecting has not proved 
so successful here as elsewhere in the region. 


Sciencey vol. xxi., No. 534, p. 226 (Apr. 28, 1893). 
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3. Deposits of the Southwestern Missouri District — It is now a 
well-determined fact that developed ore-bodies of the south- 
western Missouri mining-district all lie within the Springfield- 
Joplin syncline. The grouping of the mines in the various 
camps, and other features, suggest that there is probably a sys- 
tem of minor folds within the large one that has an important 
influence in separating the more-productive from the more- 
barren tracts. In other words, the great syncline referred to 
is in reality a compound trough. 

The nearest suggestion to the Joplin trough being a true 
syncline is the observation of Winslow,*'' in which he accounts 
for the long Springfield tongue of Early Carboniferous rocks 
extending into the center of the Ozark dome from the Kansas 
line at Galena as an ancient estuary. Tie lays special stress 
upon this as offering an adequate explanation for the original 


COAL MEA6URE6 


Fi«. 9 . — Position of OnE-Boi^uss in Bottom of Pitching Synci^tne of 

JoruN, Mo. 

concentrations of the ore-materials while the sediments were 
being laid down. 

Cedar gap, Springfield, Ash Grove, Aurora, Granby, Car- 
thage, Cartersville, Wchb City, Joplin, and Galena all lie in or 
are located near the bottom of the syncline. In the imme- 
diate neighborhood of Joplin there appears to be a remarkable 
series of structural ridges trending at an angle of about 50*^ to 
the axis of the great syncline. These “ cross-bars have long 
been recognized by those familiar with the district. They are 
described in detail elsewhere. A significant fact connected 
with them is that the chief mining-camps are all located on 
the northeast and higher side of these cross ridges and in the 
pitching Joplin syncline. 

The position of the ore-bodies with reference to the axes of 
the pitching syncline, at the foot of the slope from which the 
Coal Measures have been denuded, is indicated in Fig. 9. 

4. Deposits of Northern Arkansas District — In northern Ar- 

Missouri Oeohgtra! Siirifey, vol. vii., p 485 (1894). 
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kansas, as the arched strata of the Ozarks pass into the more 
closely folded structures of the Ouachita portion of the uplift, 
faulting becomes more frequent and more extensive than in 
Missouri. While it is manifest that most of the dislocations 
took place prior to the deposition of the ore-bodies in their 
present attitude, it is quite remarkable that there is so little 
direct association of the two. This is well shown by the results 
of the extended and special investigations of Hopkins and it 
is also in perfect accord with the later critical observations. 

Although Branner’s deductions appear to be largely hypo- 
thetical and to represent his general impressions of the field, it 
is manifest that he attaclies consideralde importance to shallow 
synclinea as lines favorable to the location and development of 
new zinc-deposits,^® There are, however, several localities 
where definite synclinal structures are now known to contain 
extensive ore-deposits. These features are developed notably 



Fia 10. — I3is.skminatJ'U) Leaj)-<)i{i> in Unconform it y- Troughs in 
SOUTIIEA V fKRN M W'^OUR ! 


in the Sugar Orchard valley, south of Leu<l hill in Boone county, 
in the vicinity of Mar\ hatt iana. and at sonic other points. 

5. Deposits of Southeaster^} 3L^s<j}(r( Df strict . — The troughs 
throughout this part of the Missouri mining-field are mainly 
broad erosion-basins excavated in the Azoic granites. They 
are now completely filled with Cambrian sediments. 8ome ot 
these old valleys, as shown h}^ drill-holes in the vicinity of Pilot 
knob, are more than a thousand feet deep. They are well dis- 
played, Fig. 10, in the vicinity of Doe Kun, Mine La Motte, and 
other mining-camps nearby.^*’ 

Late investigations suggest that most of the larger ore- 
deposits bear a definite relationship to these anciently-formed 
structures. Indeed, some of the most successful pro^jK-cting 
has been done along the bottoms of the old basins or troughs. 
The conditions for the localization of ore-materials are, of 

** Arkansfts Geological Survey ^ Annual Repot f 1892, vol. v., p. 39 (1900) 

Ibid.^ p. 32. Mmsouri Geologtea! Sut vey^^ol. ix., pt. iv , p 30 (1896). 
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course, essentially the same as in the case of pitching synelines. 
For all practical purposes the two structures are identical. 
The latter are also, probably, somewhat influential in the same 
region. Although no detailed investigations have been yet 
made leading to the association of ore-bodies with true synclines, 
there have been a sufficient number of the latter already noted 
to show conclusively that the entire country is gently flexed. 
Practical prospecting suggests that the synclines, as well as the 
erosion-basins, should be located and carefully examined for 
the more extensive ore-bodies. 

6. Synclinal Ore-Deposits of Other Districts , — The accumula- 
tions of ore-materials into large ore-bodies in structural B\m- 
clines strictly within the vadose zone have been noted in a num- 
ber of localities, although until ^juite recently their practical 
significance had not been fully appreciated. The famous Lake 
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Fig 11 — Ohe-Bodik'- in S\n('lix3> at Lakk VATa.Ev, X. M. 

Valley (New Mexico j t^ilver-deposits have been shown to lie 
wholly within structural troughs, as shown in Fig. 11. All of 
the ore-bodies have been very definitely associated with the 
sharper corrugations of the older stratified (Carboniferous) 
rocks in which they occur. The ore-materials have been segre- 
gated in the shallow synclines, which now pitch at an angle of 
about 20^. It is believed that these pitching troughs were 
primarily involved in the accumulation of the ores illustrated 
in Pig. 12. 

In the Wisconsin lead-region, Chamberlin'*^ early noted the 
location of mines in structural troughs rather than on anti- 
clines. The details of the proofs that this association is really 
a genetic one were more recently presented by Grant.^^ Other 
instances might be mentioned. The phenomenon is one that 

Trans., xxxix , f]909). 

Geology of Wisconsm, 1873 to 1879, vol. iv , p. 432 (1882). 

Economic Oeofogy, vol. i., Xo. 3, p. 240 (Dec. -Jan., 1906). 
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is doubtless much more prevalent than is commonly supposed. 
Its importance was recognized in the scheme of a classification 
of ore-deposits upon a geologic basis by making this manner 
of ore-occurrence one of the general types.^® 

7. Significance of Ore- Troughs in Prospecting . — In strictly 
vadose depositions, the localization of the more productive ore- 
deposits in areas which are occupied by more or less well-de- 
fined basins or synclines, appears sufficiently well established 
to make the suggestion of great practical value in prospecting 
new mineral ground and in encouraging further systematic ex- 
ploration of old mining-camps. In the Ozark region these 
geologic conditions seem to obtain with remarkable clearness. 
There are, to be sure, many apparent exceptions, but attention 



is called to some of the modifying factors in tlie reference to 
the origin of minor synclines or basins. 

Under certain circumstances repeated faulting may give rise 
to similar conditions so far as concerns the tendency to impound 
ore-bearing waters, as has been described in the Magdalena zinc- 
district of 'Nidw Mexico; but in the Ozark region the same 
conditions are imposed by folding. It is noteworthy that in 
the Magdalena ore-bodies there is a local water-level in each 
fault-block, and that above this level in each case the ores are 
chiefly carbonates, while below this level the ores are sulphides. 
What is more remarkable, the fault-blocks are only 200 or 300 
ft. across in some instances, as illustrated in Fig. 13. 

XXX., 348 (1900). 

Mining Magazine, vol. xii., No. 2, p. 109 (Aug., 1905). 
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The recognition of sharply-defined basins, or troughs, in all 
of the great mining-districts of the Ozark region ; the apparent 
occurrence of the majority, at least, of the most productive 
mines in these basins; the determination of the existence of 
similar conditions in other mining-regions where the ores are 
strictly vadose accumulations; and the great theoretical prob- 
ability of the genetic relationship between the troughs and 
the ore-bodies, clearly point out the direction of most fruitful 
prospecting for new ore-deposits and new fields. 

The careful determination of minor synclines around the 
marginal zone of the Ozark dome would probably promote the 
mining-industry of the region many fold more in a few months 
than the present manner of desultory drilling and prospecting 
can in a hundred years. Judging from general conditions, the 
extent and character of present mining-operations and the 
relation of the ore-bodies to the geologic structures, suggests 
that only a very small part of the ore-deposits of the Ozarks 
has as yet been discovered. 

8. OrUfln of the So-called Sj/nrlines , — As presented in the 
geologic cross-sections, any sagging of strata constitutes a 
syncline. Flexing of this kind is usually, without further 
question, ascribed to mechanical deformation of the same class 
as that to which mountain-building belongs. This, however, 
is not always true. 

Geometrically, the idicnomenon is considered only in two 
dimensions. It is really a problem of three dimensions. As 
such, the form to be* considered is best regarded not as a 
simple syncline, or even as an irregular trough, but as a basin. 
So far as ores are concerned, synclines may be treated broadly 
as basins and their origin not restricted alone to those struc- 
tures which are formed when rock-masses are under great 
lateral compression. 

In their broader relationships minor “ synclines,’^ or basins, 
may be regarded as formed (t?) through original unevenness of 
the local sea-bottom, (h) through irregularity in deposition of 
the sediments, (c) through Hexing of strata on account of 
orogenic movements, (d) through bending of layers during the 
process of faulting, (e) through settling of strata on account of 
local changes in volume ot terranes beneath, loss of gases, 
solution, or metamorphism, {/) through local intrusions of 
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igneous rocks, and (< 7 ) through general tilting of already un- 
even strata, as along unconformity-planes. 

Basins formed through the original unevenness of the sea- 
bottom are most easily determined when that part of tte old 
sea-floor was previously a land-surface subject to erosive in- 
fluences. A most noteworthy example is that of the south- 
eastern Missouri mining-district. As shown by drill-records, 
pre-Cambrian valleys, from 1,000 to 1,500 ft. deep, are not un- 
common. While recent erosion has exhumed the uncieut 
crystalline mountains of St. Francois, and has already removed 
most of the sedimentaries which once covered all of the old 
peaks, the old valleys still contain Cambrian limestones and 
sandstones several hundreds of feet thick. Man^’^ of the prin- 
cipal ore-bodies now lie near the bottoms of those ancient 
drainage-troughs. It seems probable that most, if not all, of 
the ore-deposits of the district will be eventually found to hav^e 
some direct connection with the courses of the old troughs. 
Observations bearing upon this very point were ])ublishe<l 
nearly 15 years ago,'*^ and since that time practical tests have 
fully confirmed the original working-hypothesis. 

Basins formed by irregularities in deposition of the sedimeu- 
taries appear to be relatively unimportant in the Ozark region : 
although they are known to be influential in ore-doposition in 
other mining-districts. However, some of the lesser deposits 
of the southeastern Missouri district seem to be directly refer- 
able to this class. 

Of late years much has been done towards locating true 
synclinal basins, and towards the measurement of their extent 
and amplitude, in ore-producing arcus. So far as present ob- 
servations go, flexing has occurred throughout this region at 
many difleront times and in different directions. The synelines 
bearing immediately upon the segregation of the ore-bodies are 
those which pitch down the slope of the great dome. The 
supposition would be that the chief mining-districts should 
display noticeable synclinal structures. With this expectation 
the facts accord. In the southeastern district, marked, though 
gentle, flexing characterizes the strata. It seems probable that 
these structural troughs have influenced ore-deposition quite 
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as much, perhaps, as the basins caused by the inequalities ot 
the pre-Cambrian erosion-surface. The system of true syn dines 
pitching northwestward in the central Missouri district has 
already been described. Synclinal structures of the northern 
Arkansas district also have been noted ; as have been those of 
the Joplin area. Special attention is directed later in this paper 
to some of the peculiarities of the last-mentioned district. 

The bending of strata near lines of faulting is not met with 
in the Ozark region, so far as known, although it is a fre- 
quently-occurring phenomenon in other mountainous areas.*® 
The unequal settling of strata is a geological phenomenon of 
universal extent. It is one of the constant causes of irregu- 
larities in stratification. Change in volume of underlying beds 
from any cause gives rise to local basins, troughs, or synclines. 
As an important factor in prospecting, the verity and wide 
extent of the phenomenon were first impressed in connection 
with investigations of the coal-deposits of lowa.*^ In working 
out the detailed stratigraphy of the lies Moines district, it was 
found that, irrespective of the general depression of coal-beds 
at the center, there were other irregularities of basin-like char- 
acter to be accounted for. The inference, then, was that the 
basins in one coal-seam might be made use of in locating the 
central thicker parts of lower coal-beds by drilling in the 
middle of these sags in the coal-seams above already opened. 

By careful surveys of those coal-seams of the central Iowa 
region, and special examinations in other parts of the Iowa and 
Missouri coal-fields, Bain''^ afterwards proved that such relation- 
ships not only actually did exist, but that they were of wide 
extent. Subsequently, the same author accounted for many of 
the local sags in strata of the Missouri lead-districts in the 
same way. It is also referred to by Grant in Wisconsin/*® 
Similar local sags in strata undoubtedly are of very frequent 
occurrence in such regions as the Ozark uplift, where the 
irregular shrinkage of rock-masses, due to dolomitization and 
like chemical alterations, is known to be extensive. While 
exact determinations regarding the local settling of strata might 

Engineering and Mining Journal ^ vol Ixxviii., No. 17, p. 670 (Oct. 27, 1904). 

lotba Geological Survey^ vol. li , p. 279 (1894). 

Journal of Geology, vol. Ui., No. 6, p 646 (Sept. -Oct , 1895). 
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be difficult to make in particular instances, and while other and 
more conspicuous structures might, and probably often do, 
obscure those of this class, it is a factor that should receive the 
fullest consideration in prospecting for ores throughout the 
region. 

The bending of strata on account of the effects of local intru- 
sion of igneous masses is, in the region under consideration, 
not so influential in localizing ore-deposits as in some other 
parts of the world. In this connection it may be neglected 
altogether. Only two points are at present known where such 
disturbances have taken place. One is in Camden county, Mo., 
first made known by Shepard, and described by Winslow,*^ and 
the other is on Spavinaw creek, in Oklahoma, near the Arkansas 
border, described by Drake.®^ 

The tilting of planes of uneven unconformity through oro- 
genic movements is productive of new basin-conditions. To 
what extent this has operated in the Ozark area, where the 
inclination of the strata is everywhere comparatively slight, is 
not, at present writing, known. Some of the smaller deposits 
of the Joplin district appear to be explicable upon no other 
supposition. 

9. of the (1ross-J^ars of Joplm . — For many years 

it has been noted that, in the vicinity of Joplin, especially, the 
most striking inclinations of strata often have a trend in a 
NW~SE. direction. Among the miners, who are most familiar 
with the local structural conditions of the area, it is agreed 
usually that the Ozark uplifting could have had no effect upon 
the geologic structure because the sharper bendings of strata 
strike northwest instead of northeast. 

The idea is given even greater prominence by the recent 
j)ubli cation of Smith and Siebcnthal,*® who recognize a single 
stratigraphic arch, having an amplitude of less than 150 ft. 
Oil account of its passing near the city of Joplin it is desig- 
nated the Joplin anticline. In the field, this arch, which has 
long been recognized by the miners, is more pronounced than 
might be supposed. By the authors just mentioned, attention 
is especially called to the course of the arch as represented on 

Missouri Geological Survey , vol. vii., p. 432 (1894). 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, voL xxxvi., p. 338 (1897). 

Geologic Atlas of the. United States, Folio No. 148, p. 9 (1907). 
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their underground-contour scheme of the surface of the Grand 
Falls chert-terrane. 

Within the area covered by the map in question there are 
really no less than four of these anticlines, all parallel to one 
another. While they are all nearly as- prominent as the Joplin 
arch, they are not so well represented by the underground-con- 
tours of the map. The towns of Galena, Joplin, Cartersville, 
and Carthage lie on the eastern slopes of their respective 
arches. There are other arches of the same series beyond the 
limits of the mapped area. Significantly, the main ore-deposits 
also lie almost wholly on the east side of the structural ridges. 
While the great Joplin- Springfield syncline pitches westward 
and radially down the slope of the Ozark dome, the cross-bars, 
or arches, act somewhat as do dams placed at regular intervals 
in streams. The vadose waters are partly impounded. A 
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model of the structures would be not unlike the succession of 
riifies in a gold-washing sluice-wa 3 ^ 

Tectonically considered, the Joplin cross-bars were mani- 
festly formed at a period far removed from that in which the 
larger Joplin-Springfiekl flexure originated. The latter I am 
inclined to associate with the system of foldings, now so appar- 
ent in the Boston and the Ouachita mountains to the south, 
before the upraising of the present Ozark dome. The former 
seem to Vjelong to a much earlier system. They are themselves 
flexed. 

A similar system of cross-bars, produced, however, by small 
transverse faults, but giving identical impounding conditions 
to a marked degree in a well-defined and -tiTpl\ -|»iMiing syn- 
cline, is shown in the Magdalena zinc-district^'’^ of New Mexico, 
a section of which is represented in Fig. 14. 

Mtninq Magazine, vol xii., No. 2, p. 109 ('Aug , 1905). 
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10. Relation of Ore-Run to Ancient Relief -Features , — ^Miners 
in Missouri are prone to fancy some intimate connection 
between the present stream-valleys and the occurrence of ore- 
runs. In a region where typical Karst topography prevails, 
where much of the drainage is underground, where sink-holes 
are frequent, where caves abound, and the country is a veritable 
land of springs, the subterranean water-ways have determined, 
in a way, many of the local lineaments. The direct association 
of the two has been recently pointed out by Clerc.*’^ 

On the other hand, some writers, as Buckley and Buehler,®* 
have attempted to localize tlie ore-deposits of the Granby area 
and the southwestern district generally along lines of ancient 
drainage- ways, ascribing the development of the ramifying 
channels to the period when the erosion-plane, represented by 
the unconformity at the base of the Coal Measures of the region, 
was formed. The evidences adduced in support of this hypothe- 
sis are far from convincing. The geologic history of the region 
is strongly against such supposition. 

To begin with, general planation or pencplaiiation was, during 
the great Arkansan period of Mid-Carboniferous times, very 
complete over the entire area of the present northern Ozarks. 
This surface was, according to all evidences, only slightly ele- 
vated above the sea-level. There are no proofs whatever of 
marked stream-ways, niiich less of deep gorges in the bed- 
rock. This a])pears to bo true of the entire region from the 
Arkansas line to Minnesota. The channel-ways in the upper 
eroded surface of the Early Carboniferous limestones, now 
tilled with sandstones and shales — the so-called Coal Measures 
dtd)ri8 — appear in evciy observed case to be the result of 
accumulations of much later date. 

In the ease of most of these isolated deposits of sandstones and 
shales, there has been undoubtedly a filling-iu by the eaving-in 
of the root's of underground drainage-ways and lines of caverns 
which were excavated in the soluble limestones immediately 
beneath the basal beds of the Coal Measures. So far as per- 
sonal examinations go, it seems quite manifest that many, if 

** Trans., xxxviii., 320 (1908). 
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not all, of the described ‘‘ disturbed ’’ accumulations of this 
region are of like origin, Their formation could not, therefore^ 
have been in Carboniferous times, but at a much later date,, 
after the uprising of the present Ozark dome, and while the 
easily-removed shales of the Coal Measures were being peeled 
off the inclined surface of the limestones. Instead of being the 
means of localizing ores, these Coal Measures ” are merely 
accidental associations. They are formed in the last stages of 
underground stream-ways, when the greater part of the ore- 
materials had already been removed to lower levels, or exported 
beyond the limits of the district. 

There are, of course, outliers of the true Coal Measures now 
testing in shallow basins upon the old eroded surface of the 
limestones, but these do not appear to be commonly associated 
with notable ore-bodies. It is the gorge-sands and clays that 
are considered as fillings from sink-holes or caverns, the ma- 
terials in many cases being derived, in great part perhaps, from 
Coal Measures debris. This phenomenon appears not uncom- 
mon wherever the Karst topography prevails in the Ozark 
region. It is described by ISTason®^ in explanation of the origin 
of the iron-ores of the region. 

IX. Direction of Ground-Water Circulation. 

The surface-drainage of the Ozark dome is, in the main, 
radially down the slojies. For reasons already mentioned, the 
general movement of the phreatic waters is likewise principally 
in the same direction. Everywhere around the uplift the gen- 
eral dip of the rock-strata is at somewhat liigher angles than 
the general surface-inclinations. Nevertheless, the ground- 
water level reaches day-light at many points. 

The general artesian conditions of the region are peculiar. 
With a head of from 700 to 800 ft., ideally favorable structural 
conditions, extensive porous beds, and broad catchment-areas, 
the supposition is that artesian flows would be encountered 
wherever drillings might be made in proper locations. Such 
expectations are, however, not realized. Shepard^ has re- 
cently conclusively shown that the artesian conditions are not 

Missouri Geological Survey f vol. ii., p. 134 (1892). 
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what they ordinarily should be in a region of the character of 
the Ozarks. 

With rock-beds pitching so nearly with the topographic in- 
clination, with soluble rock-layers at regular intervals, with a 
remarkable system of jointing, and with extensive, ramifying 
underground water-ways at small depths, it would seem that, all 
things considered, the main water-circulation would be in the 
vadose belt, and very nearly parallel to the general slope of the 
dome. This movement of the subterranean waters near the 
surface must be relatively so rapid and the current so copious 
that any deeper circulation would be, in comparison, of little 
importance. 

The extent of an ascending artesian circulation, or general 
upward movement of mineral-bearing waters, as urged by Van 
Hise and Bain, is certainly very greatly overestimated. The 
hypothesis appears to find small support in direct evidence of 
a critical character. It is, of course, theoretically possible for 
an upward circulation from the Ordovician horizons to exist, 
whether or not the region be profoundly faulted. Without 
any faulting at all, the rocks both above and below the basal 
Carboniferous shales, as well as the shales themselves, are 
brittle enough and jointed enough to permit the free passage 
of ample volumes of artesian waters. But it is on account of 
this very fact that the chief movement of the subterranean 
waters is near the surface, closely following the stratification- 
planes, and not mainly a deeper circulation that ordinarily 
would be expected to obtain. 

The question of the presence or absence of marked fault- 
planes does not affect by one iota Baines contention of deeper 
ascending currents. The artesian circulations of Iowa, by way 
of comparison, do not appear to be metal-carrying to any appre- 
ciable extent; and the artesian circulations of the Ozark region, 
having identical conditions, even to the extent and character 
of the lower or basal aquifers, are not necessarily more impor- 
tant in this regard. 

Were the deeper artesian waters the most mobile, and were 
they the main carriers of the ore-materials, the fault-lines would 
be naturally the principal lines of ore-deposition. But the most 
recent observations go to show rather conclusively that the 
fault-lines are not usually loci of ore-deposits ; and the evi- 
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dencee on this point are now so incontestable that Bain himself 
has been obliged of late to admit their force. It would seem, 
on the whole, that on this one point alone rests the whole proof 
of the truth or falsity of the Van Ilise theory. If this theory 
were susceptible of proof at all, the Ozark region above all 
others in the world is the one place w’here it can be critically 
tested. 

In the radially-pitching synclines of minor character, to which 
special attention has been already directed, the vadose waters 
naturally have a tendency to work towards the middle of the 
troughs. The general surface of the Springfield- Joplin syncline, 
for instance, is a stratum-plane from the crest of the dome, at 
Cedar gap, down to the base of the slope, at the Xansas 
boundary. Unusual conditions being absent, the greater vol- 
umes of ground-waters should move down the center of the 
syncline. This being the case, and the proper impounding con- 
ditions being present, the main ore-bodies should accumulate 
chiefly along the middle line. Such appears to be the fact. 

X. Vertical Kange of Workable Okk-Bodibs. 

The signiftcance of shallow mining in areas so extensively 
developed as are those of the Ozarks, of the absence of marked 
faulting, of the negative evidences of deep prospecting, of the 
lateral expansion of the ore-bodies, and of the general geologic 
features, does not appear to have been duly weighed by those 
observers who have tried to account for the deep-seated origin 
of the ores. 

As is now well known by all who are engaged in mining in 
the region, few deposits are found below the level of about 250 
ft. from the surface. In southwestern Missouri little ore appears 
to occur lower than depths of from 200 to 250 ft. This is the 
well-marked horizon of the base of the Grand Falls chert-for- 
mation which otjcupies the middle scetioii of the great Carbon- 
iferous limestone sequence. In the southeastern district the 
same is generally true, although there is no distinctive horizon 
beneath which the ores are limited, except, of course, when the 
great unconformity-plane at the base of the Cambrian section 
is approached. While the deposits of the central district at 

Economic Geology, vol. i., No. 2, p 172 (Nov.-Dee., 1905). 
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present opened are still nearer the surface, there is good reason 
to believe that the more extensive ore-bodies are to be sought 
at greater depths. 

Sulphide ores, in scattered particles and thin laminae, are 
found throughout the limestones of the Ozark region, as well 
as far beyond its borders. They doubtless, also, occur in the 
depths, even to the crystalline complex. Thus far both actual 
drillings and theoretical considerations give no encouragement 
to search systematically for deep ore-deposits. All evidence 
suggests that the main efforts- in prospecting for new ore-bodies 
should be confined to the principal enrichment-zone extending 
downwards a distance of 100 ft. or so beneath present ground- 
water level. 

The Ozark ore-deposits in general are thus to be regarded 
as strictly vadose accumulations. 

XL Oscillations of Ground- Water Level. 

There are certain features connected with the Ozark ore- 
deposits, formed through recent and considerable changes in 
the level of ground-water, that have long been very puzzling. 
The phenomena have not been generally’ r» » '‘ lmiI/* il either in 
this or other mining-districth. In the vadose ore-zones they 
are 1 actors of very considerable practical importance. The 
recognition of recent and distinct lowerings or risings of the 
local ground-water levels may alter the entire plan of mining- 
operations. 

Throughout the region the conditions are such that the local 
oscillations of the ground-water level may readily and fre- 
quently occur. The sudden damming of a large subterranean 
drainage-way may elevate the permanent water-level of the 
locality to the extent of 200 and even 300 ft. Thus, oxidized 
ores are often found considerable distances below the level 
where they would be normally expected to be limited. On the 
other hand, the relatively rapid cutting-away of cross-barriers 
of impoundment might soon lower the local water-level, leaving 
sulphide ore-bodies high above their ordinary positions. The 
same phenomena are produced much more slowly, perhaps, by 
faulting, flexing, and warping. 

In many cases the immediate causes of ground-water oscilla- 
tions are distinguishable. The peculiarities of the Osage river 

VOL. XL. — 14 
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erosion already have been mentioned in this connection. The 
Neosho and White River drainages afford other good examples. 
In all of these the details of the problem of the local changes 
of ground-water level are as full of scientific interest as they 
are of practical significance. It is, on the whole, a subject 
that deserves the most careful consideration in all mining- 
operations throughout the region. 

XIL Relation of Ore-Bodies to Lithoclasic Features. 

The burden of evidence at the present time seems to be 
that in general there are no direct relationships between the 
ore-bodies and fault-lines. The location of the latter holds out 
no hope for the discovery of any extensive deposits of the 
former in connection with them. This is the main point to be 
emphasized. The {proofs have been discussed at some length 
in previous pages. 

XITI. Primary Source of Ore-Materials. 

In the various discussions on the ore-deposits entirely too 
much stress is placed upon the relations of the ore-bodies to 
the primary sources of the ore-materials. This phase of the 
subject is really of small importance either practically or scien- 
tifically. It is not only possible but certain that there are 
sufficient ore-materials finely disseminated through the rocks of 
the Palaeozoic section of the region to supply ore-bodies hun- 
dreds of times greater than those now known. There need be 
little contention over the point of ample supplies. 

It is not necessary to go back, for an adequate source of the 
present ore-bodies, to the possible but slight concentrations by 
ocean-currents at the time when the sedimentaries were laid 
down. The present influence of such factors, if it ever was an 
appreciable reality, is practically niL Besides, even if such 
effects were produced by the Cambrian sea, subsequent changes 
in the rock-masses and the general underground-water circula- 
tions have long since obliterated every trace of accumulations 
of this kind. The theme at best now has only a vague specula- 
tive interest. 

The primary source of the ore-materials of the region cannot 
be considered as the old crystalline rocks, of which the granites 
of the St. Francois mountains are types, eroded and weathered 
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in pre-Cambrian times, and now exhumed again. The debris 
carried away from these old hills was transported far beyond 
the boundaries of the present Ozark dome. Those sediments 
now covering the St. Francois mountains were derived from 
very distant areas. The diffused metallic coutent of the Ozark 
rocks cannot, therefore, be regarded as derived in any way from 
the old crystalline basal complex now exposed in the region. 

In this connection, the concentration ot ore-deposits through 
great and long-continued surface-decay of rocks, in which ore- 
materials have been retained in a state of diffusion ever since 
the time when the rocks were first consolidated, should be noted. 
This is Winslow’s®'^ hypothesis. It is essentially the theory of 
the evolution of fissure-veins, applied to a large area. It has 
been rather specifically shown that this extension of the idea 
is entirely untenable. It alone does not account for concentra* 
tion of the difitused ore -mate rials into workable deposits. The 
latter require, in addition to a movement of ore-particles, 
geologic conditions by which they come to rest in restricted 
areas or belts. 

The liberation, through general surface-weathering, of ore- 
materials held in the upper rocks is an inadequate explanation 
for the diffusion of the metallic particles through the lower 
rocks. There are three geologic periods during which there 
was notable planation of the region. Tlie first of these great 
erosion-periods occurred early in the Mid-Carboniferous time, 
the second in Early Tertiary time, and the third in Recent 
time. It requires no argument to defend the statement that 
the process was sufficient during any one of these three periods 
to diffuse ore-materials throughout the entire rock-mass from 
the surface down to the crystalline basement. Besides, enor- 
mous amounts of ore-materials must have been carried out of 
the region, as they are to-day, in the surface drainage. 

Recent chemical analyses of rocks of the Upper Mississippi 
valley by Robertson,®*' Weems,"® and others, clearly show that 
appreciable amounts of the common metals exist in nearly all 
rocks. In some areas, later general enrichment may occur 

J^rinRouH Qeoloyicxil Survey, vol. vii. , p. 47/ (1894). 

American Geologist, vol. xxvii., No. 6, p. 361 (June, 1901). 

M^issouri Geologiccd Survey, vol. vii., p. 479 (1894). 

Iowa Geological Survey, vol. x., p. 567 (1900). 
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from time to time, until the amount of diffused ore-material 
reaches, a notable fraction of 1 per cent. In other localities 
actual impoverishment may go on. The central part of the 
Ozark dome appears to be such an area. 

The essential factor to be taken into consideration is that 
there may take place at any time, whenever a region becomes 
more or less elevated above the sea-level, a wide-spread difRi- 
sion of ore-materials, amply sufficient for concentration subse- 
quently into the largest of ore-bodies whenever the geologic 
conditions are favorable. 

XIV. Zone of Ore-Enrichmbnt. 

If we could rightly compare the Ozark ore-bodies with those 
of normal lissure-veins with their three distinct zones, they 
would represent only the middle zone, or zone of enrichment. 
The upper zone of general impoverishment, or oxidation, and 
the lower zone of normal low-grade sulphides, are both want- 
ing. At least, they are so poorly developed as to be practically 
absent. This apparent anomaly is the result of peculiar, though 
not uncommon, geologic conditions. The latter are conditions 
which are not commonly taken into account. The general 
movement of the altering ore-body, instead of being directly 
downward upon itself, is directed laterally along the pitching 
stratification-planes. 

In the ordinary sense in which the term is used in describing 
fissure-veins, there is, among the Ozark ore-deposits, really no 
zone of enrichment. It is a ease of direct deposition of sul- 
phide ores under unusual local conditions in what has until 
recently been the weathered zone. The local conditions are 
essentially the same as they are in the normal zone of enrich- 
ment in fissure-veins. There is, at local ground-water level, an 
impounding of the waters ladened with metallic salts. Hence, 
the recognition of the likenesses and difiereuces of conditions 
under which the two kinds of ore-bodies are found is of the 
greatest practical value. 

These fundamental peculiarities explain why, in the Ozark 
region, there is such a marked absence of ordinary oxide ores 
above the sulphide-zone, and why, below the ‘‘ zone of enrich- 
ment,” which is usually the only level mined, we should not 
expect to find a great zone of workable low-grade ore. The 
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lower limit of the zone of enrichment is nowhere probably a 
particular geologic horizon, as, for instance, the base of the 
Grand Falls chert in the Joplin district, but a plane approxi- 
mately parallel to the general surface of the ground, and every- 
where beveling the local stratification-planes at a low angle. 
This nethermost limit may be, in the western part of the Joplin 
district, from 100 to 200 ft. above the basal horizon of the 
chert terrane, while in the eastern portion of the same district 
it may be as far beneath the same stratigraphic level. 

The basal limitation of present ore-deposition is probably 
nowhere more than 300 ft. below the general surface of the 
Ozark dome. This does not preclude the possibility of the 
existence of important ore-bodies beneath. The depths at 
which ore-bodies occur are, therefore, not genetically limited 
by definite stratigraphic planes, but are to be measured from 
the general surface-contours of the region. 

XV. Gbolootc A«e of Present Ore-Dbposits. 

As shown recentl}",^^ ore-deposition in general has not been 
confined to a single geologic period, but has been in active 
operation at very different times. The periods of active ore- 
formation are closely assotdated with the erogenic activities of 
the region. When these are important the ore-depositions are 
important; when there is erogenic quiescence there are prac- 
tically no important ore-bodies localized. Orogenic movements 
being the main factors indicating the inauguration of new con- 
ditions that are favorable to the local concentration of ore- 
materials, the cycles of physiographic development have a 
direct bearing upon ore-genesis. In physiography, therefore, 
geologists have come into possession of an extremelj^ delicate 
means of determining relative earth-movements. In the region 
occupied by the Ozark highland this test has been proved to 
give exceptionally exact values in fixing the time-relations of 
the ore-deposits. 

The last period of vigorous planation has been shown, upon 
abundant evidences, to be in Late Tertiary times, just before 
which period the entire region had been parallel-folded from 
compression, acting in a north and south direction, and upraised. 
The country was eroded down to near sea-level, exposing all 

'* Tranh.y xxxi., 603 (1901). 
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of the Stratified rock-section to the crystalline basement. In 
the middle of the region the Early and Mid-Carboniferous sec- 
tions, and probably also the Cretaceous section, which once 
extended entirely over the area, were removed. There does 
not appear to be the slightest reason for believing that this 
region has been from early Cambrian times exposed to atmos- 
pheric agencies. The myth of the Ozark isle should no longer 
find countenance in the geologic history of the region 

In the Ozarks, ore-deposition certainly began to proceed vig- 
orously with the commencement of the last period of uplifting 
of the region, which occurred since Tertiary times. The up- 
rising is even now going on rapidly — as fast, perhaps, as moun- 
tain-building ever does go on, and with it ore-formation also. 
The present localizations of ore-deposits, which include prac- 
tically all of the bodies now worked extensively, are assigned 
a very recent geologic date. It is not at all unlikely that most, 
if not all, of the Ozark ore-deposits of this class were really 
formed within the memory of man. 

XVI. Controlling Factors of Localization of Ore- 
Materials. 

The general association of the workable ore-deposits of the 
Ozark region with basin-structures is far more significant in its 
bearing upon systematic prospecting than, at first glance, might 
appear. It seems to make small difference what is the imme- 
diate origin of these basins. They may be formed by true syn- 
clines in ordinary flexed strata, by old erosion-troughs along 
planes of unconformity, by warpings of impervious beds, by 
cross-folds in structural troughs, by solution-cavities or chan- 
nels, by underground water-ways dammed by debris, by fault- 
ing, by dikes or intrusions of igneous rock, by lack of erosion 
of impervious beds in sloping strata, or by other means. The 
principal point to be emphasized is that the introduction of 
these structures gives rise to an impounding of the subterra- 
nean waters with their mineral content in solution, and a pro- 
duction, on new lines, of all of the conditions of a new and per- 
manent ground-water level. 

Sulphatic waters, passing into and through such subterranean 
ponds, drop some of their metallic loads in the form of sul- 

Seieneej N. S., vol. vii., No. 174, p. 588 (Apr. 29, 1898). 
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pliides, just as they do in the enrichment-zone of normal fissure- 
veins. By what means the precipitation takes place is, in the 
present connection, immaterial. It may be through the mingling 
of diflferent currents, through the presence of organic matter, 
through the association of carbonaceous material, or through 
the presence of decomposing sulphides. In this zone, and 
under impounding conditions, there is invariably present an 
abundance of reducing-ageuts. 

In the southeastern Missouri lead-district the localization of 
the ore-bodies appears to be chiefly influenced by the character 
of the pre-Cambrian channel-ways corraded out of the still older 
granites. The central Missouri district presents true structural 
troughs or synclines as the controlling feature, although sub- 
terranean channel-ways, now filled with sandstones and bitu- 
minous shales or clays, have occasioned minor ore-bodies. 
Both synclines and faults have produced basin conditions in 
the northern Arkansas district. In the Upper Mississippi dis- 
trict synclines alone are deti‘rmining factors. 

Conditions are complex in the southwestern Missouri zinc- 
district. That they appear more complicated in this area than 
they do in other districts may be due partly to the fact that this 
area has received very much more detailed study than any of 
the others. The great Springfield-Joplin syncline, pitching 
westward down the slo})c of the Ozark dome, clearly explains 
many of the former puzzling features connected with the dis- 
tribution of the ore-bodies. The cross-bars, or arches, long 
known in the vicinities of Galena, Joplin, Webb City, Car- 
thage, and other places, are believed to be of first importance 
in the localization of the ores. Close-patterned warping of 
the strata has been suspected ever since the detailed, large-scale 
topographic maps of the Carthage, Joplin, and other neighbor- 
ing quadrangles were first constructed by the Missouri Geo- 
logical Survey, more than 15 years ago. 

Although not so accurate as it might be in many ways, but 
still presenting the broader features, the late publication by the 
U. 8. Geological Survey showing the underground-contours 
of the Grand Falls chert-surface, displays the relations of the 
ore-bodies and the basins in a remarkable way. Ore-bodies in 
large solution-cavities, particularly along the major lines of 

Geologic Atlas of the United StfUes, Folio No. 148 (1907). 
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jointing, and in dammed underground water-ways, are alsd'M 
common occurrence in the Joplin district. Corrasion-channeis 
in the plane of uiiconfornii ty at the base of the Coal Measures 
do not, at present writing, appear to exist. So far as person- 
ally known, the debris, sandstones, and shales usually found in 
this connection are not depositions of Carboniferous times at 
all. They appear to be fillings of very recent underground 
channel-ways that have caved in or filled up, often without the 
roofs giving away. As such, there must be seldom any relation- 
ship between the pre-(\)al Measures drainage-lines and the ore- 
bodies. 

The Ozark region is one in which some of the most influen- 
tial structural features mentioned are not at first very easily 
determined. The general dips of the strata are so small, the 
flexing so slight, the warping so close-patterned, that it has 
only been through the application of recent and refined methods 
of investigation that the actual proofs of some former deduc- 
tions were secured. The delicacy of the standard of measure- 
ment may be judged wdien it is stated that a warping or flex- 
ing of less than a dozen feet may give rise to basins sufiScient 
to contain the largest ore-bodies. The principles involved are, 
perhaps, best considered by referring first to examples of other 
mining-regions, where, with the same vertical values, the 
lateral components are infinitely smaller in comparison, and 
the angles much higher. 

The silver-deposits of Liake Valley, New Mexico, which were 
recently described illustrate the case in hand. These de- 
posits are near the surface. They were formed at horizons 
that until very lately were the local ground-water levels. 
While they are now mainly oxidized ores, some sulphides still 
remain. The ore-bodies are confined in the bottoms of pitch- 
ing synclines, Fig. 15 (p. 208), of which there are a number 
closely parallel to one another. The relationships of the ore- 
bodies to the limestone escarpment, which impounds in a 
measure the ground-waters and the surface-waters also, are rep- 
resented in longitudinal section in Fig. 16. 

A still more remarkable example is found in the Magdalena 
(New Mexico) lead- and zinc-district.^* Here repeated faulting 

Tram,, xxxix., 139 (1909). 

Mining Magazine, vol. xii., No. 2, p. 109 (Aug., 1905). 
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IpB brought impervious layers against more soluble beds. 
The general geologic structure of the Magdalena range is rep- 
resented in cross-section in Fig. 17, the horizontal distance of 



Fig. 16,— ReivATIons of Ore-Bodies to Limestone EscARrMBiXT 
(Lake Vaeley, N. M. ). 


the section being about 20 miles and the vertical distance 
about 5,000 ft. The ores are deposited mainly along stratitica- 
tion-planes in the Early Carboniferous limestone now forming 
the crest and back-slope of the mountains. The details of the 



Fig. 17. — Stricture of Magdalena Mountains: Ore-Beahing Svncltnb 
Pitching with the Dip (New Mexico). 


ore-bodies and the faulting are shown in Fig. 14. It is to be 
especially noted that in each fault-block there is a lower part 
of the ore-body (black) that is in sulphide form, and an upper 
part (dotted) that is the carbonate. The line separating the 
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two kinds of ore is a level that extends from the intersection of 
the ore-horizon with the fault-plane in the adjoining fault- 
block. This is the point of overflow, as it were, from the 
higher fault-block, and is the local ground- water level. It is 
beneath this level in each block that the water is in a condi- 
tion of normal impoundment, and the conditions are essentially 
those which normally exist below ground-water level. 

In the Joplin district the proflle of the Grand Falls chert, 
along a line passing through the principal mining-camps, brings 
out several important features, shown in Fig. 18. The chief 
ore-bodies are located in basins, due partly to close-patterned 
warping and partly to parallel flexing. The ridges of Galena, 
Joplin, Webb City, and Carthage are true anticlines trending 
nearl}’ northwest. They are the so-called cross-bars of the Spring- 



Fi«. 18 — Ckos^-Bar.s of Joplin Distkk’t, Showing Relations of 
()re-Boi)i1'> to (xeolooio Struotuue 


fleld-Joplin syncline, which pitches west. The ore-bodies are 
thus seen to have definite relationships with the geologic struc- 
tures. It seems very probable that the retreating margin of 
the impervious Coal Measures shales has had an important in- 
fluence in impounding the vadose waters by raising the local 
ground* water level. There is, moreover, reason to believe that 
this has been the direct cause of the localization of many of the 
ore-bodies of the district. As the inclination of the ground- 
water surface is not so great as that of the strata, there would 
be raised at once at the point where the ground-water level in- 
tersected the basal plane of the Coal Measures a formidable 
barrier that would impose extensive impounding conditions. 
The Joplin district appears to be such an area. 

In the central Missouri mining-district the series of parallel 
synclines gives conditions like those of Joplin, with the Coal 
Measures margin not far away. As already stated, the ore- 
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bodies appear to be confined entirely to the bottoms of the 
structural troughs. With this conception, systematic prospect- 
ing should make this a much more important mining-district 
than it is at present. 

In the southeastern district the general conditions are also 
like they are in the southwestern area. Corresponding to the 
warped* surface is the uneven erosion-plane of unconformity at 
the base of the Oambriaii rocks. Instead of porous zones 
caused by brecciated cherts and limestones arc the porous dolo- 
mites. The ores are disseminated through particular beds 
in place of formed into “ veins ” along underground channels 
filled with debris The profile representing the surface of the 
•Grand Falls chert, given in Fig. 18, would answer, with no 
special modification, for the generalized cross-section of the 
southeastern lead-field. On the surface in the southeast would 
be an unconformity-plane instead of a warped stratigraphic 
plane. 

XVIT. Migration op Ores. 

The most noteworthy feature regarding the geographic dis- 
tribution of the ore-deposits of the Ozark region is, as already 
stated, that they are mainly confined to a relatively narrow belt 
which completely encircles the great dome at its ver}^ base. 
While this belt reaches practically unbroken around the entire 
dome, the unequal richness of the deposits, owing to local dif- 
ferences in geologic structure, has given rise to the general 
impression that the ore-deposits are accidentally located in four 
or five comparatively small and rather widely separated areas. 
This impression is further emphasized by the fact that, in con- 
sequence of the mining-camps being segregated, they have 
been regarded as distinct districts. The ])Ossible change of 
position of the ore-belt from time to time is a theme which is 
of great scientific interest as well as of no small practical sig- 
nificance. The geologic history of the Ozark region includes 
ail episode, just before the last upraising into the present dome, 
during which the Coal Measures extending nearly or quite over 
the center of the area were beveled ofi‘. As the present dome 
arose, this thin layer of soft shales was rapidly peeled off the 
hard sloping limestones beneath. A low Coal Measures escarp- 
ment, if it might be so called, everywhere faced the center of 
the dome, as it still does to-day. 
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Considering the Joplin ore-field alone, it was piNtibably at 
one time located near the crest of the dome at Cedar gap, but 
as the Coal Measures were rapidly stripped oif through general 
surface-erosion, it followed down, in the pitching syncline, the 
ever-retreating margin of the shale-beds that continually acted 
as a barrier, or dam, to impound the vadose waters, or to raise 
the local ground-water level. Doubtless many minor ora-bodies 
now existing between Cedar gap and Joplin once belonged to 
the main ore-field, but, being cut off from the parent body in 
some way or other, remained intact, without being notably 
weathered or carried away in solution to other and lower 
levels, or out of the district altogether. Thus, as the Coal 
Measures margin retreated down the slope the ore-belt also 
continually migrated in the same direction, until its present 
position was reached. 

XVIII. Recapitulation. 

The salient features of the foregoing discussion may be 
briefly summed up. It appears that: 

1. The Ozark ores are mainly strictly vadose deposits. 

2. The geographic distribution of the main ore-deposits is 
circumscribed, the belt in which they are confined forming a 
continuous circle around the base of the great dome. 

3. The ore-deposits have an intimate relationship to defi- 
nitely determined geologic structures. 

4. The general form of geologic structure, irrespective of 
origin, is the basin, or syncline, which may be formed in a 

number of very different \v.iv lb xiiiL'’. warping, faulting, or 

erosion. 

5. The genetic relationship of ore-runs to buried relief- 
features at the base of the Coal Measures does not obtain. 

6. The vertical range of workable ore-bodies may be expected 
to be very limited in depth, nowhere exceeding about 300 It. 

7. The frequent oscillation of the local ground-water level 
is an important factor in all mining-operations of the region. 

8. The direct relation of the ore-bodies to fault-lines is not,, 
by any means, a proved fact, or, at best, is of rare occurrence. 

9. The primary source of the ore-materials is a factor the 
importance of which has been very greatly overestimated, and 
is of no significance in practical mining-operations. 
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10. Tfee ore-zone practically corresponds to the normal zone 
of enrichment, but there is in the Ozark region really no nota- 
ble oxidized zone and no deep zone of low-grade ores. 

11. The present ore-bodies, as regards their geologic age, are 
"Fery recent accumulations. 

12. The controlling factor, above all others, in the localiza- 
tion of the ore-bodies is the basin-structure, causing a local 
impounding of the subterranean waters with their metallic 
salts in solution, and the determination of the boundaries of 
this structure is the all-important point to be kept in mind in 
systematic prospecting and in the planning of all mining-oper- 
ations throughout the region. 


A Graphic Solution of Kutter*s Formula. 


BY L. T IIEWRS AND JOSEPH W ROE, NEW HAVEN, CONN 
(Now Haven Meetnn?, February, 190 «> ) 


A GRAPHIC solution of Kutter's formula for the flow of water 
has been worked out by Dr. L. I. Hewes in connection with 
his course in Graphic Computations, given in the Sheffield Sci- 
entific School, Yale University, which may be of interest to 
those who deal with cainils, flumes and streams. 


Kuttcr’s formula, V=\ 


r 1.811 0.00281 1 

1 41.0e> -f + 

I II (S 

1 0.00281\ II I 

1 1+/ 41.66 + — ■) 

L V A"j 




is probably the most accurate of those proposed determining 
the flow of water. But it is extremely cumbersome, and if 
many calculations are to ho made their solution becomes 
drudgery. The purpose of this chart, Fig. 1, is to furnish a 
rapid solution, sufliciently accurate to be well within the limits 
of the observed data. 

The chart consists essentially of three parallel scales, one for 
the mean velocity, U, one for the hydraulic radius, J®, and one for 
the slope ; a diagonal line, not graduated ; and a set of curves 
for the various values of w, the factor which involves the na- 
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condition of the bottom. Usual^, JR and S hkve been 
^rofermined, n assumed, and it is desired to calculate V» In 
this case the diagram is read as follows : From the given value 
of R on the middle scale project horizontally to the curve of 
the /i-value assumed; thence project vertically to the diagonal. 
A straight-edge through the point on the diagonal so found 
and the point on the /S-scale determined by the given condi- 
tions will cut the F-scale at the required mean velocity. The 
chart furnishes a means of determining any one of the four 
factors, the other three being known. This would be useful 
where it is desired to find a coefficient, w, corresponding to a 
given set of conditions, as the solution of Kutter’s formula for 
this factor is especially troublesome. 

The range of values covers all but the most extraordinary 
conditions. The graduations on the V'-scale range from 0 to 25, 
far beyond any velocity encountered in practice; the scale of 
hydraulic radii ranges from 0 to 50 ft. ; the slopes range from 
1 ft. in 16 ft. to 1 ft. in two miles; and the ^-curves cover all 
the values given in any of the books of reference. 

The accuracy of the chart is about uniform for the various 
conditions encountered. Where the n-curves are acute to the 
i2-scale the scale itself is very coarse, thus compensating for 
any error due to the obliquity of the curves. Opposite the 
upper end of the /^scale, where its graduations are finer, the 
n-curves have turned and are nearly parallel to it, so that an 
error in reading the 7?-8cale has but little effect on the location of 
the pivot-point on the diagonal. Each of the curves has been 
checked by calculations, and the mea^ error of the total read- 
ings was only 0.53 per cent. The T-scale, on which the results 
are usually sought, with reasonable care in reading, will give 
results correct to within two or three units in the third signifi- 
cant figure, an accuracy well within that of the oi^iginal data. 
The selection of ??, for instance, is an element which introduces 
an uncertainty largely in excess of this. 

Other graphic solutions of this formula have been worked 
out, but they nearly all involve a set of diagrams, one for each 
value of 71 , So far as we know, there have been none where 
the entire range of all factors has been included as conveniently 
in one diagram. 
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The Hammond Mining and Metallurgical Laboratory of the 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University. 

BY LOUIS D. HUNTOON,* NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

(New Haven Meeting, Febiuary, 19(H> ) 


The Hammond Mining and Metallurgical Laboratory is the 
gift of Prof. John Hays Hammond to the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale "University. Professor Hammond was graduated 
from this school in the class of 1876, and has always shown 
great interest in its welfare and progress. In 1903, he oftered 
to build and equip for it a mining and metallurgical laboratory. 
This offer was gratefully accepted by the trustees; and in Oc- 
tober of the same year the architect, W. Gedney Beatty, and 
I were employed to draw up plans for the building, which is 
the largest of its kind in this country. 

The Treasurer’s report shows the total gift of Professor Ham- 
mond, including land, bnihling, and equipment, to have been 
$128,741.53. This does not include $5,000 given by Professor 
Hammond to defray incidental expenses. The detailed cost ot 
the machinery and installation, included in tlie above sum, is 
as follows : 


Machinery, . 



$9,846 00 

Pipe and fittings, . 



925.05 

Hangers, shafting, pulleys, belts, 

etc., . 

. 

357.83 

Steel-work, tanks, launders, etc , 


. 

272.19 

Screens for sizing ore, 


. 

411.37 

Humber, .... 

General Supplies 



1,890.30 

Hardware, 


. 90 


Tools, .... 


203.00 


Paints, .... 


204.03 


Electric and incidental, . 


439.57 

1,043.82 

Machine-shop material, 


. 259.44 


Labor, ..... 


722.29 

981.73 


* Professor of Mining and Metallurgy, Sheffield Scientific School, Yale Uni* 
versity. 
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Foundry- work, castings, etc., f<546.»4 

Freight, carting, and teaming, 397.38 

Foundations, labor, and material, .... 1, ‘257. 37 

Labor, construction, and installation, .... 9,366.09 

General expense, 

Total 127,405.99 


Requirements op the Laboratory. 

Before planning the building, the mining-laboratories and 
ore-testing plants in the East were visited, and blue-prints of 
the Western and Canadian mining-laboratories were studied 
carefully. The methods of instruction and laboratory-work 
required of the students at different mining-schools were also 
carefully compared. After the completion of this preliminary 
work it was found that the equipment and laboratory-work re- 
quired were different in the several universities, and that the 
design and equipment of the Hammond Laboratory would de- 
pend entirely upon the requirements placed upon it. A con- 
sultation with Professor Hammond resulted in the decision to 
erect a building to fulfill four requirements: 

1. Teaching of the theory and practice of metal- 

lurgy, mining, and ore-dressing. 

2. Testing of ores on a small scale to determine the most 
economical method of treatment. 

3. Handling of ores on a commercial scale in order to verify 
the results obtained from the preliminary testing. 

4. Research-work and investigations by the instructors or by 
professional men to develop new processes or perfect new 
machines. 

The first requirement called for lecture-rooms and lecture- 
tables fitted with gas, water, and electric power for class-room 
experiments; also a museum for mining- and metallurgical 
models and the products ot mills and smelters. 

The second requirement, space for small ore-testing ma- 
chinery. 

The third requirement, space for full-sized machines, and 
floor-space for the installation of new machinery without chang- 
ing the proposed arrangement. 

The fourth requirement, and the most important for the ad- 
vancement of the profession, space equipped with power, gas, 
and water for investigations on a large or small scale. 
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Erection of the Building, 

The building was designed with the above objects in view, 
and the plans were accepted in May, 1904. The building-con- 
tract called for the building, and the furnishings for the library, 
lecture- and research-rooms, and also the desk-rooms for assay- 
ing and ore-testing. Ground was broken in June, 1904, and 
the building was ready for occupancy in November, 1905. Dur- 
ing the autumn and winter of 1905 the assay-f urn aces and small 
ore-testing machines were installed, and the supplies for the 
department of assaying were purchased. The first course in 
assaying and ore-testing was given the following spring. While 
this work was in progress, museum-cases and the balance of the 
furnishings were designed and built, and plans were drawn for 
the arrangement of the ore-dressing machinery, the order for 
which was placed on July 1, 1906, with the Allis-Chalmers Co. 
The first delivery of machinery was made in October, 1906, 
and in January, 1907, the first rock was broken in the crushing- 
room. In June the raill-wright, A. A. Watson, completed his 
work, and the first ore was milled during that month. 

The building has a frontage of 84 ft. on Mansfield Street, 
and a depth of about 200 ft., extending back to the North- 
ampton Division of the N. T., N. H. & 11. R. R The detailed 
dimensions of the various rooms can be derived from the plan, 
Fig. 1. The lot upon which it is placed has a frontage of 
100 ft. The railroad company built a siding at the rear of 
the building for the delivery of ores. 

The building is constructed of fire-proof materials throughout, 
consisting of granite, limestone, brick, concrete, and steel. All 
exterior walls are lined with hollow brick, which was coated, 
before plastering, with anti-hydrene. The ground fioor of the 
entire building is of cement, 5 in. thick. All steam-, gas-, 
water-, and electric conduits are exposed. The roof of the 
building, consisting of tcrni-cotta book-tile covered with slate, 
is supported by heavy iron trusses. 

Description of the Building. 

Floor-plans and sections of the Hammond Mining and 
Metallurgical Laboratory are given in Fig. 1, which shows 
also the arrangement of the different pieces of apparatus. 

The ground floor of the building is divided into three por- 
VOL. Xli. — 15 
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tioDB. The froi\t portion consists of a basement and fwo floors. 
The floors, built of steel, hollow brick, and concrete, are divided 
into various rooms bj partition- walls of hollow brick. The 
stairs connecting the floors are of steel with slate steps. 

The second or laboratory portion of the building, adjoining 
the front portion, was designed to furnish as much light and 
air as possible, allowing for an increased floor-area. The side- 
walls are 27 ft. high, and the roof in the center of the building 
is 44 ft. high. In the center of the roof, for ventilation, there 
are monitors with sash windows on each side, which are opened 
and closed by gearing and chains extending to the floor. The 
windows in the side-walls are 5 ft. apart and are 20 ft. high by 
6 ft. wide. These windows are divided in the center for the 
building of mezzanine floors along the outside walls as soon as 
the increased floor-area is required. Around the windows are 
steam-coils for heating, and from the roof-trusses are suspended 
arc-lamps for lighting. Between the windows and every few 
feet along the transverse walls are incandescent-lamp outlets, 
to which lamps can be attached to provide light for inspecting 
the machines. 

This portion of the building is subdivided by two transverse 
walls into three rooms, having a total floor-area of about 12,000 
sq. ft., which can be increased 10,000 sq. ft. by building the 
mezzanine floors planned. Eight chimneys were built in the 
transverse walls, two of which are lined with fire-brick. The 
floor of the large room slopes to a central sump, 12 ft. square 
by 3 ft. deep, with 12-in concrete sides and bottom. The floor 
of the sump slopes to a depression in one corner, which has a 
connection with the sewer, controlled by a gate- valve. In order 
to prevent the seepage of water into the sand under the build- 
ing, the sump was lined with several layers of tarred paper and 
felt, held together with hot tar and covered with cement. The 
sump is connected with the main water-supply, and a pump is 
provided to enable the water to be used to supply the tank on 
the top floor. The floors in the other rooms are horizontal, with 
the exception of the space devoted to ore-testing, which slopes 
to open drains. In buildings of this character it would be better 
to have all the concrete laboratory-floors slope to an open drain 
for convenionce in washing. Some of the concrete floors have 
been painted and others oiled to prevent dust from the surface- 
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wear of the concrete. Both methods have proved satisfactory. 
The paint gives a much better appearance but requires repaint- 
ing, whereas the oil shows no wear. 

The third portion of the building is triangular, conforming 
to the shape of the lot. It is divided into an upper and a lower 
floor: the former, a crushing-room; the latter, a boiler-room 
for steam-heating and a repair-shop. 

lAhrary^ Museum^ Etc , — The front portion of the building is 
devoted to the library, museum, lecture-rooms, and research- 
rooms. The first floor contains the library, museum, and ofiice. 

The library, to the left of the hall, has two windows facing 
east and two facing south. The room is furnished with shelves 
and two large tables, lighted by individual electric lamps and 
a ceiling-cluster. 

The museum, across the hall from the library, has six win- 
dows. This room contains museum-cases and chests of drawers 
for student collections. It is intended to place in the museum 
typical flow-sheets of mills, and in the cases and drawers the 
various products from these mills. This arrangement will 
assist the student in studying the practical handling of ores 
from various districts. Here also will be placed models and 
photographs of mining-, metallurgical, and milling-plants and 
machinery. 

The office is connected with the library and the hall. 

Between the ofiice and the museum an<l directly in front of 
the entrance are a hall-closet and an oflice-closet. Ultimately 
these closets will be used as a hallway connecting the entrance- 
hall with the mezzanine floors to be built later in the second 
or laboratory portion of the building as soon as this extra space 
is required. 

On the second floor are two lecture-rooms, an instructor's 
room, and a hall-closet. Both lecture-rooms are furnished 
with chairs on stepped floors, lecture-tables fitted with gas-, 
water-, and electric-light connections, and an electric switch 
for power. The rooms are ventilated through a grating in the 
ceiling, which connects with a sky-light in the hall-closet. 

The large lecture-room can accommodate 112 students. 
The lecture-table, 18 ft. long, contains large flat drawers for 
charts and maps. Back of the lecture-table are eight museum- 
cases with closets below. The four central cases have sashes 
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of slate for blackboard-work ; the four outside eases have 
sashes of glass. There are also two connections for a lantern, 
one at the side of the lecture-table, the other in the rear of the 
room. 

The small lecture-room can accommodate 45 students. ' 

The instructor's room at present contains an electric blue- 
print frame and drawing-tables. 

The basement, on the ground floor of the building, is subdi- 
vided into research-rooms, supply-rooms, locker-rooms, shower- 
baths, a^nd lavatories, all heated by steam-coils suspended from 
the ceiling, and lighted by ceiling-clusters. 

The two corner rooms are devoted to research-work. These 
rooms are furnished with desks, lioods, and electric power- 
plugs for power or electric-furnace work. Each room is 
lighted by three windows, individual electric lights on the 
desks, ceiling-clusters, and extra light-outlets in the walls for 
special work. The desks are equipped with water, gas, and 
electricity. 

Adjacent to the southeast research-rooin is ati instructor’s 
room, equipped with desks for use in assaying. This room 
connects with the central hall and the assay-laboratory. The 
students’ samples for us^aving are stored in this room, together 
eaeJA^-TCcords. 

Adjacent to the northeast researcli-rooiu is the balance-room, 
connecting with the a— <i\ -laboratory. This room is equipped 
with nine Becker button-balances, two Keller button-balances, 
and one Becker analytical balance. Bight is furnished by one 
window, and each balance has an individual electric light. 

The supply-rooms and dark-rooms are interior rooms con- 
necting with the central liall. The -<upp1\ -rooms contain 
shelves and drawers. The dark-room is furnished with a 
elate desk, water, gas, electric lights, and an exhaust-fan for 
Ventilation. 

The students’ locker-room, for changing clothes, is in the 
front of the building, connecting with the central hall. This 
room can accommodate 80 lockers, 66 of which have been 
already built. Connected with the looker-room are two shower- 
bathB and a lavatory. 

The instructors' lavatory, containing lockers and a shower, 
oonnecte with the hall, and is adjacent to the southeast re- 
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search-room. Hot water is supplied to the showers from a 
Rudd automatic gas water-heater. 

Ore- Testing Laboratory. — The first laboratory-room , entered 
from the basement hall, is devoted to ore-testing and assaying. 
On the south side of the room, the equipment for ore-testing 
consists of eight working-tables covered with linoleum, and 
furnished with open drains to the floor. Above the tables are 
water-pipes furnished with dial plug-cocks leading from a 
reservoir on the wall, whereby a constant pressure is main- 
tained. Adjacent to the windows are one gas drier and two 
steam driers. The apparatus installed consists of five Vezin 
jigs, five glass classifiers, three Munroe tables, sizing-screens, 
gold-washi ng and am algamating-pans, bateas^ and accessories 
necessary for the testing of ores. 

Assay- and ‘ ’ Laboratory . — On the north side of 

the first lab oratory- room, 18 assay-desks were installed when the 
building was completed, and last summer 24 more, making a 
total of 42. The original desks were covered with slate and 
contained lockers, drawers, shelves, and desk-lockers for pulp- 
balances. The desks installed last summer differ by the addi- 
tion of a cupel-drawer and the omission of the balance-locker. 
This arrangement reduces the number of balances required by 
one-balf, and also gives the student a tray for cupels which 
otherwise would have to be kept in the locker below^. The 
desks are placed in six sections; the three new sections contain 
eight desks each, and the three original ones contain six desks 
each, with three deep slate sinks at the ends. -The desks have 
individual electric lights, are supplied with gas, and are sub- 
divided to accommodate 84 students in two divisions. Distilled 
water is supplied from bottles supported on the top shelves. To 
prevent the stoppage of the sink-drains by ores from the pre- 
liminary vanning, and to prevent the destruction of the waste- 
pipes by acids, a 2-iu. overflow is placed in each discharge- 
pipe, and the bottom of the sink'is covered with broken lime- 
stone. The balance of the equipment in the desk-room consists 
of a hood, pulp-balances with individual sets of weights, and 
the general supplies required by an assayer. The students are 
charged, at cost, with a complete outfit for assaying, including 
weights, crucibles, etc,, and at the end of the term the supplies 
not used and in good condition are returnable and full credit is 
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Rooms and Apparatus of the Hammond Mining and 
Metallurgical Laboratory. 


Rooms, 


A. 

Entrance. 

N Ore-testing room 

i?. 

Hall. 

0. Assay-desk room. 

a 

Library. 

r. F u rnace-rooni 

D 

Museum. 

i?. Milling-roorn, ground floor. 

E. 

Office. 

R\, Milling-room, flrst floor. 

F. 

Lecture-rooms. 

Bi. Milling- room, second floor 

o. 

Instructor* s> rooms. 

B^ Milling-room, third floor. 

H, 

Research-rooms. 

R. Boiler-room. 

J 

Supply-rooms. 

' T. Coal-storage. 

J. 

Dark-room. 

1 XT Repair-shop. 

K, 

Balance-room. 

Crushing-room. 

L. 

Locker-room 

, ir. Monitors. 

M. 

Lavatories. 

1 



Apparatus. 

1 

Closets. 

31 Wilfley slirner 

2. 

Glass cases. 

32 Ore-storage bins. 

3 . 

Drawer-cases 

33. Platform-elevator. 

4. 

Desks. 

34. Crane. 

5. 

Electric-power switches 

35. Hydraulic chissiflers 

6 . 

Electric lantern. 

36 Trommels. 

7. 

Electric blue-print frame 

37. Vezin sampler. 

8 

Chemical hoods. 

38. Challenge feeders 

9. 

Shelves 

39. Dc-walering-cones 

10 

Showers. 

40. Main line-shafting. 

11. 

Five Vezin jigs. 

41. Ash-pit. 

12. 

Steam driers. 

42. Blake breaker 

13. 

Gas driers. 

13. Gyratory breaker. 

14 

Coal-bins 

' 44 Dodge brcakei. 

ir>. 

Soft-coal furnaces. 

45. Rolls 

16 . 

Gas-furnaces. 

46. Abb^* pebble-mill 

17. 

Crucible-furnaces 

47. Krupp ball-mill. 

18. 

Roots blower. 

48 Sample-grinder 

19. 

Bullion-rolls. 

49 Case breaker. 

20. 

Space to grow. 

60 Abb^ jar-mill. 

21. 

Motors. 

51. Power bucking-board 

22. 

Amalgamating-pans. 

52. Shaking-screen. 

23. 

Clean-up pan. 

53. Main switch-board. 

24. Sump. 

64. (Cyanide-plant. 

26. 

Harz jig. 

65. Water-tank. 

26. Centrifugal pumps. 

56. Proposed mezzanine floors. 

27. 

Huntington mill. 

67. Furnace-flues. 

28. 

Five-stamp battery. 

58. Proposed furnaces. 

29. 

Wilfley concentrator. 

59. Laboratory R. B switch 

30 

Frue vanner. 
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given. The laboratory fee, which covers reagents and coal, is 
$15 for the coarse. 

The second laboratory, ^ ' to the first on the west, 

known as the furnace-room, has an available floor-area of 2,800 
sq. ft., with a jui— \\ ay of 10 ft. in the middle. As originally 
planned, this room was to have been devoted to assaying and 
Tnotallnrgy, but it has been found that the entire space will 
have to be devoted to n— aAiim. The furnaces for metallur- 
gical work, when built, will be installed on the proposed 
mezzanine floor, which will likewise have an area of 2,300 
sq. ft. The two west windows in this room are door-windows, 
through which the soft coal is delivered to the steel coal-bin 
for the assay-furnaces. The bin is 3 ft. wide, 30 ft. long and 
5 ft. high. Eight soft-coal, double-muflle assay-furnaces are 
installed 5 ft. in front of the coal-bin. Built of brick and lined 
with standard linings purchased from the Denver Fire Clay 
Co., these furnaces are similar to those used in the large mining- 
and metallurgical works in the West. Each furnace has its 
equipment of tools for firing and muffle-work. The students 
fire their own furnaces, and are responsible for the furnaces 
assigned to them. Facing the soft-coal furnaces are five muffle- 
furnaces, built by the American Gas Furnace Co., and two cru- 
cible coke-furnaces. The gas-fiirnaces were purchased through, 
and erected free of charge hy^ the New Haven Gas Co. The 
crucible-furnaces were designed and built in the laboratory. 
Air is supplied to the gas-furnaces by a Roots rotary blower 
operated by a variable-speed motor. This blower is of suffi- 
cient size to furnish air to 12 gas assay-furnaces or to a small cu- 
pola-furnace. The balance of the equipment consists of tables, 
pouring-molds, anvils, and the tools necessary for furnace-work. 
The floor-area in this room can accommodate 27 soft-coal, 8 
gas-, and 2 crucible-furnaces. If gas-, gasoline-, oil- or crucible- 
furnaces are used in preference to the soft-coal furnaces, a much 
larger number can be installed. Soft-coal furnaces are prefer- 
able for student-work, since they are used at large mines and 
metallurgical works. When the equipment is increased, a 
few gasoline-furnaces will probably be added in order that the 
students may become familiar with the operation of this type 
of furnace. 

Mllliny-Tjaboralory. — The large room in the rear of the build- 
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ing, adjacent to the furnace-room, contains the concentrating- 
machinery. It has a central sump with the entire floor sloping 
to it. The concentrating-machinery is situated between the 
sump and the west wall. The cyanide-plant and five small 
amalgamating-pans are adjacent to the south wall. The re- 
maining floor-area is reserved for new machines, dry-concen- 
trators, and magnetic separators. To secure the desired fall 
for the ore, it was necessary to erect three floors adjacent to the 
west wall. These floors will not interfere with the mezzanine 
floors to be built later on both sides of the room. The concen- 
trating-machines were placed on separate concrete foundations 
extending 2 ft. below the ground floor and from 6 to 12 in. 
above the floor, depending on the machine. The stamp-mill 
foundation is a block of concrete, 8 by 14 ft. and 6 ft. deep, 
with a mortar-block of concrete, 5.5 ft. high. The machines 
are so arranged as to make their sequence interchangeable. 
The concentrating-machines on the main floor can be connected 
with centrifugal pumps, allowing the products to be sent to any 
other machine or to de-watering-cones placed on the top floor, 
the products of which, in turn, can be fed to classifiers or to any 
part of the room. The machinery can be operated for the testing 
of ores in car-load lots, or a small amount of ore can be circulated 
over one machine, allowing the student to study its adjustments. 

The arrangement of the machinery installed is as follows: 
In the center of the room adjacent to the west wall is a platform- 
elevator for elevating ores to the various floors and the crushing- 
room. The live-stamp battery, with stamps each of 500 lb. and 
amalgam ating-plates, is placed directly in front of the elevator. 
The battery can be fed either by a Challenge feeder or by hand. 
The pulp from the plates discharges to an amalgam-trap, and 
can then be fed to a centrifugal pump discharging to any machine 
or to de-watc ring-pan 8, the water being returned to the sump. 
To the left of the stamp-mill are the concentrating-tables, con- 
sisting of a Wilfley table and a slimer, both donated by the Mine 
& Smelter Co., and a Frue vanner. The products from the 
tables can be fed to one of two centrifugal pumps placed adja- 
cent to the tables, or to de-watering-pans. To the right of the 
stamp-mill are placed a Huntington mill, jigs, an amalgamating- 
pan, and a clean-up pan. The Huntington mill is 3.5 ft. in 
diameter, with an apron-plate for amalgamation. The pulp from 
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the Huntington mill can be fed to a fourth centrifugal pump 
or to de-watering-pans. The jigs, of the Harz type, one of 
three and one of five compartments, 18 by 24 in., were designed 
and constructed in the building. They are elevated above the 
floor-level, allowing the products to be drawn oft' into de-water- 
ing-pane or to go directly to a centrifugal pump. The amalgaraat- 
ing-pan and clean-up pan are placed directly back of the jigs. 

The first floor, at an elevation of 12 ft. above the ground floor, 
contains three Brown hydrometric classifiers. This floor is also 
the feeding-floor to the Challenge feeder preceding the stamp- 
mill. The second floor, at an elevation of 20 ft., contains three 
de-watering-cones. Between the second and third floors are a 
Challenge feeder, a Vezin sampler and three sets of trommels. 
The water-tank supplying the mill is on the top floor, and receives 
its supply of water from either the sump or the city supply* 

The cyanide-plant consists of two solution-tanks, three ore- 
tanks, two 3 -compartment precipitating-boxes, two sump-tanks, 
and a centrifugal pump connecting the sump-tanks wdth the 
solution-tanks. One of the ore-tanks is equipped with, mechani- 
cal stirrers, and a second tank can be connected with a centrifu- 
gal pump for agitation. A Johnson filter-press, donated to 
the laboratory by the manufacturers, the dohn Johnson Co., is 
adjacent to the cyanide-plant. On the platform containing the 
precipitating-boxes are two Harz jigs, one of three and one of 
five compartments 9 by 9 in. Adjacent to the cyanide-plant 
are five small amalgamating-pans for the testing of ores. The 
remainder of the equipment consists of motors, four large steam 
driers, one gas drier, and ore-bins. Six centrifugal pumps are 
used : four for elevating ores, one with the cyanide-plant, and 
one to supply the water-tank. Water- and gas-pipes, fitted 
with plugs every few feet, extend along both outside walls. In 
three corners of the room are electric switches for power. 
The concentrating-machinery is driven from a main line of 
shafting belted to a 36-h.p. motor. The cyanide-plant and 
amalgamating-pans are operated in like manner by a 5-h.p. 
motor. The ore-bins are adjacent to the west wall back of the 
concentrating-machinery. It is intended to store car-loads of 
ore on the narrow strip of land south of the building. 

Crushing-Room^ Boiler-Room,, Etc , — The crushing-room has a 
floor-area of 950 sq. ft., which may be extended to the north, 
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giving a total area of 1,600 sq. ft. The heavy machinery 
along the interior wall consists of a Blake breaker, 10 by 7 in., 
tight-and-loose pulleys, driven from main line of shafting; a 
Gates gyratory breaker, size No. 0, style D, friction-clutch on 
breaker, driven from main line of shafting; a Dodge breaker, 
4 by 6 in., tight-and-loose pulleys, driven from main line of 
shafting; crushing-rolls, 12 by 12 in., belt-driven from short 
shaft connected to main line of shafting by friction-clutch; an 
Abbe pebble-mill, 30 by 19 in., tight-and-loose pulleys, driven 
from countershaft; a Kriipp ball-mill, tight-and-loose pulleys, 
driven from countershaft. The two machines last mentioned 
were gifts of the Abb6 Engineeritig Co. and Thos. Prosser & 
Sons. The machinery along the exterior walls consists of a 
sample-grinder, coffee-mill pattern, tight-and-loose pulleys, 
driven from countershaft; a Case laboratory-breaker, a jar-mill, 
and a power bucking-board, all driven from second counter- 
shaft; a shaking-screen, with an adjustable stroke, speed, and 
inclination, driven from a double-cone friction-pulley. The 
remainder of the equipment consists of various samplers, 
screens, bucking-boards, and supplies necessary for the break- 
ing, crushing, and sampling of ores. The main line of shafting 
is driven by a 16-h.p. motor. 

Below the crushing-room the floor-space is subdivided into 
a repair-shop, a boiler-room, and a coal-bin. The repair-shop, 
triangular in 8hai)e, contains the general switch-board supply- 
ing the building with electricity. An electric switch provides 
the current for operating a 5-h.p. motor in the northeast corner. 
The room is lighted by three windows and ceiling-clusters. It 
is intended to install in this room a lathe, drill-press, and other 
machines for repairs and construction as required. 

The boiler-room contains two boilers for heating the build- 
ing with steam. This room is lighted by three windows and 
electric lights. In the ceiling is an opening to permit the 
radiated heat from the boilers to enter the crushing-room. 

In the northwest corner is the coal-storage, with windows 
on the railroad-siding and yard. It is of sufiicient size to hold 
a car-load. 

Floor-Areas. 

The total floor-area in the building amounts to 22,871 sq. ft.; 
the front portion contains 6,691 sq. ft. and the laboratory por- 
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tion 16,180 sq. ft. By the building of the mezzanine floors, 
planned in the original design of the building, this floor-area 
can be increased by 10,750 sq. ft., making a total available area 
of 33,621 sq. feet. 

The subdivisions of the area are as follows: 

F^ont Portion, 


HoHemenf. 

Sq Ft 

Firfii Floor, 

Sq Ft. 

KeBearch-rooni, H, . . . 

. . 336 

Library, 

420 

Research-room, . . . 

. . 336 

Museum, 

1,188 

InstructorB, . . 

. 216 

OflBce, 

396 

Balance-room, 

. . 264 

Closets, 

100 

Stock-room , 

168 



Sample nK)iri, ... 

. . 65 

Total, . . . . 

2,104 

Dark-room, .... 

Locker-room, . . . . 

. . 77 

. 288 

Second Floor 


Lavatory-room, J/, . . , 

. . 283 

Lecture-room, 

1,564 

Lavatory-room, il/,, . 

. . 120 

Lecture-room, 

506 

Showerfe, .... 

. . 40 

Instructors- room, .... 

204 



Closet, 

80 

Total, 

2,183 



Ore-tebiing, 

' Total, . . . 

hahoratories. 

2,404 

Sq Ft. 

1,320 

AssayinK 

Desks, .... 


Sq Ft 

1,320 


Furnaces, 

Balances, 


. 2,640 

264 


Milling, ground floor. 


. 6,400 

4,224 

Floors, 


2,600 


Crushing- room, . 



9,000 

960 

Total, . 

- 


15,494 

Repair-shop, Furnace-room, 

etc. , 


950 


Acailahle by Bfoldtnq Mezzanine Floors, 


Metallurgy . 


Sq Ft. 

Sq. Ft- 

Furnaces, 

. 

. 2,300 


Desks, .... 

. 

. 1,150 

3,450 

Instructors, .... 



1,150 

Miliing-room, .... 

. 

. 

5,600 

Crushing- room, . 

• 

• 

550 




10,750 
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Blast- Pressure at the Tuyeres and Inside the Furnace. 

BT E. H. SWEETSER, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

(New Haven Meetlnfif, February, 1909.) 

At the Buftalo meeting in October, 1898 (2Va/L9., xxviii., 
865), our Secretary, Dr. Raymond, in speaking of the obsta- 
cles he had encountered in securing contributions to the Trans- 
actions from members in practice, said : 

“ It is the disinclination of many members to communicate 
incomplete or partial or preliminary results. They are going 
to write, ‘some day,^ a thorough and monumental paper; and 
meanwhile they prefer to communicate nothing. . . . It is 

the difficulty to which I have just referred that T have encoun- 
tered in a wide correspondence with members, undertaken for 
the purpose of securing contributions of fact and opinion con- 
cerning the special subject of this discussion. . . . Almost 

none of them seem to recognize the value of i)reliminary, in- 
complete and indecisive reports of practice, as laying the foun- 
dation for a thorough inquiry.’^ 

This remark was made in immediate reference to a discus- 
sion concerning blast-furnace tuyeres; but, notwithstanding 
this appeal from the Secretary, little has been recorded regard- 
ing the distribution, the penetration, and the pressure of the 
blast at the tuyeres and inside the iron blast-furnace. I am 
therefore encouraged to contribute the following incomplete 
and crude observations of the blast-pressure inside the hearth. 

At the . _ , ■ of J. H. Frantz, the general manager 

of the Columbus Iron & Steel Co., a test was made at the 
East furnace of the company to determine whether there was 
any difference in blast-pressure at the different tuyeres. The 
apparatus used, for this test was not sensitive enough to give 
accurate results. It consisted of a srpall pressure-gauge 
mounted on a f-in. gas-pipe. A hollow plug, fitting into the 
peep-hole of the tuyere-cap, prevented the blast from blowing- 
out during the test. The test-pipe was held in place by means 
of the handle on the outer end. 
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For the first series of tests the pipe was just long enough to 
extend through the blow-pipe to the nose of the tuyere. No 
checks or calculations were made to determine the effect on 
the gauge-readings of pressure produced by variations in the 
velocity of the blast. 

To determine the pressure, one man lifted the tuyere-cap, and 
another pushed the pipe through the peep-hole till the hollow 
plug was tight in jdace, when a third took the reading on the 
gauge. It took but a few minutes to go all round the furnace. 
The first observations, made Jan. 24, 1908, were taken SO min. 
after a very heavy slip in the furnace ; and during the 19 min. 
required for the eight readings the blast-pressure in the bustle- 
pipe dropped 1 lb. The highest pressures were registered at 
tuyeres 2 and 3. All the tuyeres were 5.5 in. in diameter, 
except No. 8, which was only 4.5 in. There were obstructions in 
tuyeres 2 and 3, through which, consequently, there passed a 
smaller quantity of blast than through the others. The errors 
in these three readings, due to the velocity of the blast, would 
therefore be smaller. It is possible that all the pressures in 
the first test would be the same, if the proper corrections had 
been made ; but, since no such corrections were made then or 
can be made now, it is not safe to draw conclusions as to the 
relative pressure at all the tuyeres. Although the end of the 
pipe became hot, it was not injured; and the same pipe served 
to test all eight tuyeres. 

After the first experiment, it was decided to test the blast- 
pressure beyond the nose of the tuyere, and for this purpose 
longer f-in. pi}>es were provided, the first of which extended 
7.76 in., and the others respectively 1 ft. 7.75 in., 2 ft. 6.5 in., 
3 ft. 7.75 in., and 5 ft. beyond the nose of the tuyeres. 

Jan. 28, 1908 (the furnace being hot and working well, ex- 
cept that tuyere 3 was plugged with iron and cinder, in conse- 
quence of a very heavy slip four days before), two tests were 
made with the end of pipe projecting 7.75 in. and 1 ft. 7.75 in. 
respectively beyond the nose of the tuyeres. There seemed to 
be little difterence between the pressure at the nose of the 
tuyeres and the pressure a short distance inside the furnace. 
There was an apparent drop of 2 lb. in pressure between the 
bustle-pipe and the nose of the tuyere. The output of the fur- 
nace on that day was normal (250.4 tons). 
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Jan. 29, the pressure at the nose and at 2 ft. 6.5 in. beyond 
the nose was taken for all the eight tuyeres. In front of No. 2 
the stock was a little ‘‘ raw,^^ and slag could be seen dropping 
down. When the pipe was pushed in beyond the nose of the 
tuyere the end became plugged with slag, and immediately 
the gauge showed 12 lb. pressure, due to the expansion of the 
air in the closed pipe. As soon as the cinder had been cleaned 
out of the pipe the experiments were continued. 

Feb. 3, another test was made, with the end of the pipe pro- 
jecting 3 ft. 7.75 in. beyond the nose of the tuyeres. The fur- 
nace was very hot and working well. The reading of the blast- 
gauge was taken as quickly as possible, but 3 ft. of the pipe 
burned oft* before it could be withdrawn. It was almost time 
for the first fiush of cinder, and this circumstance, together with 
the high blast-temperature (860® F.), probably caused the burn- 
ing-oft’ of the pipe. At 1.47 p.m., just after the first flush, another 
set of tests was made. The blast-temperature was 830® F., 
and the pipe went into the furnace very easily and was quickly 
withdrawn. Three readings were taken before the end of the 
pipe had been melted oft*, and in each case the apparent pres- 
sure was higher inside the furnace than at the nose of the 
tuyeres. 

The last test, Feb. 4, was made 20 miji. after a cast. The 
pipe reached 5 ft. beyond the nose of tuyere 5. The furnace 
was very hot and working smoothly. The pipe was pushed 
into the blow-pipe until the end reached the nose of the tuyere, 
when the pressure was read from the gauge, and the pipe was 
quickly pushed into the furnace almost to the center of the 
hearth. There was just time to catch the reading of the blast- 
pressure before 5 ft. 1 in. of the pipe had melted oft^ from the 
end. The two readings showed a drop of only 0.3 lb. between 
the nose of the tuyere and near the center of the furnace. On 
this day the furnace made 292.7 tons. Further experimenting 
had to be postponed on account of the blowing-out of the fur- 
nace on Feb. 6. 

The East furnace, where these tests were made, was 75 ft. 
high by 18 ft. bosh-diameter and 12 ft. hearth-diameter, and 
had one 4.5- by 12-in. and seven 5.5- by 12-in. tuyeres. The 
product (of “ basic ’’ and “ malleable ” iron) averaged about 250 
tons per day. The lining was old (the inwall dating from 
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April, 1903, the bosh having been once re-lined since that date) 
and was worn out in places. After blowing-out, it was found 
that the bustle-pipe was in some places almost wholly choked 
with flue-dust. 

The details of the tests described above are given in Table I. 


Table I . — Experiments on Blast-Pressure Inside the 
Blast-Eamace. 
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When either of the two furnaces of the company is blown in 
again, it is intended to make further experiments along this line. 
The furnace-lining will then bo new and free from obstructions, 
and all stoves and blast-connections will be clean and of known 
diameter. Possibly by that time some better device for getting 
the true pressure will be developed and used. 
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Under the conditions of the above tests, the results obtained 
are not regarded as possessing much value in themselves, but 
they point the way to further investigations which may afford 
us important guidance in the determination of proper diameters 
for tuyeres, blow-pipes, and blast-connections. I hope this 
fragment of imperfect research will bring out reports of other 
experiments, and also stimulate similar inquiries under other 
conditions. 

Postscript. 

The foregoing paper was submitted in manuscript to a mem- 
ber of the Institute, qualified by long practice and professional 
authority to give advice on this subject, but unable at this time 



Fig. 1. — Skktcii of Annulak U-Gadge for UFTERariNiNO Differences 

IN Pressure. 


to engage in a formal discussion of it, and therefore unwilling 
to ofier a personal contribution to such a discussion. With his 
permission, I publish the following summary of his remarks: 

I do not know of any other investigations along this line except some very thor- 
ough ones made by Fliegner on The Flow of Air Through Orifices, which have 
always been considered authoritative, and which take account of both the absolute 
pressure and the absolute temperature. J K. Johnson, Jr , in his Notes on the Phy- 
sical Action of the Blast-Furnace, gives an approximate formula* for the drop of 
pressure in passing through the tuyeres. For the pressure-drop through the 
tuyeres alone, I would trust this formula in preference to your experimental 
results, because the conditions of your experiment, as you frankly state them, were 

1 Trann , xxxvi., 460 (1906). 

VOL. XL. 16 
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10 exceedingly bed* in comparison with what they could be made* and were made 
by Fliegner. 

I think it is a mistake to take only the pressure in the bu8tle*pipe. 'What I 
should want to know in such a case would be the difference in pressure between the 
blow-pipe and the inside of the furnace* which can be easily determined by the 
use a U-gauge* filled with mercury and arranged about as shown on the ac*.com- 
panying rough sketch* Fig. 1, the outer tube being filled with water above the 
mercury to above the top of the hose before screwing the nipple into the T. Tliis 
would give direct readings of differences of pressure, which are very much more 
desirable than those of small differences in large pressures, taken from gauges 
which may or may not be accurate. The nicest form of U-gauge for this job is the 
annular one, in which one pressure takes effect in the central tube and the other 
in the annular space. This makes the difference extremely easy to measure, and 
compensates for any error in holding the gauge plumb, etc. 

Another thing which occurs to me is. that, as a result of the high velocity of 
the entering blast, the suction effect on the open end of the tube will give an ap- 
preciable error, to avoid which, the test-tube should be plugged on the end and its 
side drilled full of small holes with rounded edges. 

If you make any more tests of this kind, these two changes, in my opinion, 
would render your work much easier, and your results more accurate. 

I suppose everybody will be at first inclined to reject, as due to errors of obser- 
vation, the indication given by the experiments you report, that the pressure inside 
the furnace is higher than that at the tuyeres. But this is not necessarily true. 
The high velocity of the air-jet may be transformed back into pressure inside the 
furnace ; in fact, that is what its velocity is for. This point also can be determined 
with the differential guage by using two concentric pipes, the outer one of which 
reaches to the nose of the tuyeres, and the other to any desired distance beyond 
that, in the furnace. 

1 have taken in the past a great deal of interest in this subject ; aud 1 shall be 
glad to see your paper published, foi the discussion that it ought to bring out. 
This would be all the more valuable if it >bould induce you, or some one else, to 
make more extended and accurate tests, in which the friction in the bustle-pipe 
and stocks was eliminated. The ordinary formula for the flow of air enables us to 
design bustle-pipes so that there need be no appreciable loss of pressure when they 
are clean ; and, in a case of this kind, such an unnecessary loss only tends to be- 
cloud the value and diminish the interest of the investigation. 

I beg to express my thanks to this friendly critic, whose sug- 
gestions possess the highest value for me ; and I may be per- 
mitted to add that, even if my paper should receive no other 
discussion, this one result of its publication will, in my judg- 
ment, justify the wisdom of that invitation of our Secretary 
(quoted in its first paragraph) which encouraged me to write it. 
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The Coal-Fields of the United States. 

BY MARIUS R. CAMPBELL AND EDWARD W PARKER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

(New Haven Meeting, February, 1909.) 

Description. 

According to the estimates prepared by the U. S. Geological 
Survey, the area underlain by workable coal-beds in the United 
States is 496,776 sq. miles. Of this total area, 480 sq. miles 
contain the entire anthracite coal-fields of Pennsylvania. The 
bituminous coal-fields are estimated to be contained in areas 
aggregating 250,061 sq. miles. The grade of coal between bitu- 
minous and lignite, and which is designated by the Gi'ological 
Survey as “ sub-bituminous/’ is estimated to be contained 
within areas aggregating 97,636 sq. miles, while the areas con- 
taining lignite aggregate 148,609 sq. miles. The coal-fields are 
divided, for the sake of convenience in classification, into six 
main provinces, as follows : 

1. The Eastern Province^ containing the anthracite coal-fields 
of Pennsylvania and the bituminous coal-fields of the Appala- 
chian region — namely, those of western Penn^\lvallia, Ohio, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and small outlying areas in North Carolina. 

2. The Interior Province^ containing the bituminous coal-pro- 
ducing regions of Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, western Ken- 
tucky, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Texas. 

3. The Gulf Province^ containing the lignite-areas of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas. 

4. The Northern or Great Plains Province^ containing the 
lignite and sub-bituminous areas of North and South Dakota, 
eastern Montana, and northeastern Wyoming. 

5. The Pocky Mountain Province^ containing the bituminous 
and sub-bituminous areas of western Montana and western 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico. 

6. The Pacific Coast Province^ containing the areas of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California. 
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Daring the last few years the Survey geologists have worked 
in all of these coal-areas, and have also been making careful 
estimates as to the quantity of coal contained in the beds when 
mining first began. In making these estimates care has been 
taken to ascertain how much of the supply is easily available, 
and how much is either not available under present raining- 
and market-conditions, or is available with extreme difficulty. 
According to these estimates, the quantity of coal contained 
within the known area of the United States, when raining first 
began, was 3,076,204,000,000 tons. Of this quantity a little 
less than two-thirds, or 1,922,979,000,000 tons, is considered 
as coal that is easily accessible or minable under present condi- 
tions, while slightly more than one-third, or 1,153,225,000,000 
tons, is considered as non-minable under present conditions, 
or accessible with extreme difficulty. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the quantity of coal given above as easily 
accessible includes the lignites and sub-bitumluous coals of the 
Western States, of which approximately 530,000,000,000 tons, 
while easily accessible, cannot be considered available under 
present conditions, or those which may be anticipated in the 
near future. This reduces the original supply of easily acces- 
sible and available coal to approximately 1,392,979,000,000 
tons. 

The areas of the different provinces and the quantity of coal 
contained therein, when mining first began, are shown in Table 1. 


Table I. — Tonnage {F^hort Tons^ by Provinces and Accessibility. 




Original Coal -Supply 


Province. 

j Area 

i 

Amount Easily 
Accessible 

Amount Accessible 
with Difficulty 

1 

Total 

1. Eastern 

2. Interior 

3. Gulf 

4. Northern or 

Great Plains. 

5. Rocky Moud-I 

tain 

6. Pacific Coast.. 

;Sq Mil€> 
i 70,022 
|144,6H4 
84,300 

103,564 

92,396 

1,830 

Tons 

555,634,(100,000 

40rt,667,0i)0,00'» 

13.045.000. 000 

621.793.000. 000 

414.740.000. 000 

11.100.000. 000 

Tons 

8,000,000,000 

91.000. 000.000: 

10.046.000. 000 

459.000. 000.000 

574.280.000. 000 

10.900.000. 000 

Tons 

561.034.000. 000 
4)7,607,000,000 

23, 090,000, 000 

910.793.000. 000 

989.020.000. 000 
22,00 ),00 ),000 

Total 

|4^776 I 

,1 . . , , 

‘> * 

^ ■^ 6 , 204 ,^ 0^060 


' ' 1 

1 


The distribution of this original supply of coal, according to 
grades and accessibility, is shown in Table II. 
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Table II. — Tonnage (Short Tons) by Grades of Coal and 
Accessibility. 


Original Coal-Supply. 


Kind of Coal. 


Area 


I Amount Kauly \ • 

1 Accessible. » 


■ ' » « *ble I Easily Accessible 
' and Available 


Anthracite and 
bituminous.... 
Sub-bituminous 
Lignite 


Sq Mile^ 

250,531 

97,636 

148,609 


Tons" 

1 , 176 , 727 , 000,000 

356 . 707 . 000 . 000 

389 . 545 . 000 . 000 


Total. 


496,776 1 , 922 , 979 , 000,000 


Tons. 

505 . 730 . 000 . 000 

293 . 450 . 000 . 000 \ 

354 . 045 . 000 . 000 / 


1 , 153 , 225 , 000,000 


Tons. 

11 , 176 , 727 , 000,000 

216 , 252 , 000,000 

. 1 , 392 , 979 , 000,000 


The first mining of coal in a commercial way, in the United 
States, was in what is known as the Richmond Basin, a small 
area in the eastern part of Virginia. Small quantities of coal 
had been mined here in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tnry, and it was also in tVie latter part of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries that eftbrts were being 
made to introduce anthracite coal for fuel-purposes. The first 
actual records of the j>roduction of Virginia coal were in 1822, 
in which year it was reported that 54,000 tons were mined. 
In 1820 (two years before) 365 long tons of anthracite coal, or 
one ton for each day of tlie year, had been shipped to distant 
markets. From these small beginnings of less than a century 
ago the production of coal has increased until in 1907 the 
total output of anthracite and bituminous coal approximated 

500.000. 000 tons. In 1837 the coal-production of the United 
States reached, for the first time, a total exceeding 1,000,000 
tons, the output being reported from four States only, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Kentucky, and Illinois, although Maryland 
also was producing a small quantity of coal at that time. In 
1840 the production amounted to a little more than 2,000,000 
tons, the output being reported from 13 States. Ten years 
later, in 1850, the ])roduction amounted to 7,000,000 tons; in 
1860 it was more than 14,000,000 tons; in 1870, more than 

33.000. 000 tons; in 1880, more than 70,000,000 tons ; in 1890 it 
approximated 160,000,000 tons; in 1900 it was nearly 270,000,000 
tons, and in 1907 it was 480,000,000 tons. The aggregate pro- 
duction to the close of 1907 has amounted to 6,865,097,567 
short tons. 

Up to the close of 1845 the total production of coal in the 
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United States was 27,700,000 short tons, and since that time 
the drain on the supply has practically doubled with each 
decade. The total production to 1845, and decennially since 
that time, was : 


Up to 1846, 





Short Tons. 
27,677,214 

1846-1866, 





83,417,827 

1866-1865, 

. 




173,795,014 

1866-1876, 





419,425,104 

1876-1886, 





847,760,319 

1886-1896, 





. 1,686,098,641 

1896-1906, 





. 2,832,402,746 

1906-1907, 





894,520,702 


Total, 

. 



. 6,865,097,667 


It is estimated that for every ton of coal mined and sold 
half a ton is lost or wasted, so that the total production of 
6,866,097,667 short tons to the close of 1907 represents an ex- 
haustion of 10,200,000,000 tons, or 0.3 per cent, of the total 
original supply, or 0.7 per cent, of the coal which is easily 
accessible and available under present conditions. The total 
supply of easily accessible and now available coal left in the 
ground at the close of 1907 was 1,382,780,000,000 short tons. 

Table TIT shows the production of coal annually from 1846 
to 1907; also, the average annual production by progressive 
decades for the same length of time, the latter having been 
prepared in order to eliminate minor variations due to ab- 
normal conditions. The average annual increase in coal-pro- 
duction, figured from the average of progressive decades, is 7.36 
per cent., and for the last five progressive decades — 1894 to 
1903 to 1898 to 1907 — the rate of increase has been above 
the average. 

Duration of Supply. 

The total reserve of easily accessible and now available coal 
is estimated at 1,382,780,000,000 tons. The assumption that 
a constant output has been reached would be utterly unwar- 
ranted. On the other hand, the adoption of the fiat rate of 
annual increase of 7.36 per cent, would involve the improbable 
assumption that the marvelous record of the past and present 
will be maintained in the future, and that the production will 
continue to approximately double every decade. Using the 
waste-allowance, on the basis of this constant rate of increase 
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Year. 


1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 
1861 
1862 

1863 

1864 
1866 
1866 

1867 

1868 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 

1863 

1864 
1866 
1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 
1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 
1886 
1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 
1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 
1906 

1906 

1907 


4,865,622 

6,286,067 

5,773,974 

6,448,831 

7,018,181 

8,734,526 

9,816,664 

10,670,288 

11,977,102 

12,926,673 

13,646,925 

13,340,189 

13,974,478 

16,633,176 

14,610,042 

16,488,012 

17,486,835 

21,319,062 

23,606,123 

23,792,173 

29,003,683 

30,724,422 

32,861,960 

32,904,360 

33,035,580 

46,885,080 

61,463,399 

57,602,480 

62,605,920 

62,348,320 

53,280,000 

60,501,760 

67,935,600 

68,105,799 

71,481,670 

86,881,030 

103,651,189 

116,707,626 

120,165,551 

111,160,296 

113,b80,427 

130,660,511 

148,659,657 

141,229,513 

167,770,963 

168,66<>,669 

179,329,071 

182,362,774 

170,741,526 

193,117,530 

191,986,357 

200,229,199 

219,976,267 

253,741,192 

269,684,027 

293,299,816 

301,590,439 

357,366,416 

351,816,398 

392,722,635 

414,157,278 

480,36^,424 


1846- 1865 

1847- 1856 

1848- 1867 

1849- 1858 

1850- 1869 

1851- 1860 
1862-1861 
1853-1862 
1864-1868 

1855- 1864 

1856- 1866 

1857- 1866 

1858- 1867 

1859- 1868 

1860- 1869 

1861- 1870 

1862- 1871 

1863- 1872 
1864^1873 
1866-1874 

1866- 1875 

1867- 1876 

1868- 1877 

1869- 1878 

1870- 1879 

1871- 1880 

1 872- 1 .S81 

1873- 1882 

1874- 1883 

1875- 1884 

1876- 1885 

1877- 1886 

1878- 1887 
18 1 9 — 1 888 

1880- 1889 

1881- 1890 

1882- 1891 

1883- 1892 

1884- 1893 
1886-1894 

1886- 1896 

1887- 1896 

1888- 1897 

1889- 1898 

1890- 1899 

1891- 1900 

1892- 1901 

1893- 1902 

1894- 1903 
1896-1904 

1896- 1905 

1897- 1906 

1898- 1907 


8.842.000 

9.210.000 

10.015.000 

10.835.000 

11.753.000 

12.512.000 

13.288.000 

14.055.000 

16.130.000 

16.293.000 

17.380.000 

18.925.000 

20.663.000 

22.552.000 

24.279.000 

26.122.000 

29.162.000 

32.568.000 

36.186.000 

39.086.000 

41.943.000 

44.371.000 

47.349.000 

49.867.000 

53.378.000 

67.222.000 

61.121.000 

66.331.000 

72.142.000 

78.897.000 

84.776.000 

90.816.000 

97.831.000 

106.903.000 

114.216.000 

122.844.000 

131.113.000 

138.691.000 

146.355.000 

160.413.000 

158.610.000 

166.441.000 

173.399.000 
180,e531,000 

191.782.000 

202.973.000 

215.446.000 

227.672.000 

246.173.000 

263.281.000 

283.240.000 

306.467.000 

333.470.000 


III . — Anmml Produeiion of Coal in the United States^ by 
Single Years and by Average of Decades, 


Short Tonfc 


Average from 


Short Tons. 
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in production, the 1,882,780,000,00#* tons available at the close 
of 1907 would be exhausted in 107 years, or by 2016 a.d. 
Against the use of the flat rate of increase it may well be con- 
tended that just as the rate of increase in population tends to 
diminish, so this rapid increase in per capita consumption of 
coal cannot persist, and a constant annual production will be 
reached. However, the figures set 50 years ago by statisticians 
for the probable constant annual production of coal in England 
have already been exceeded by more than 160 per cent. 

Henry Gannett has made an estimate based upon a de- 
creasing rate of increase calculated from 20-year averages of 
production. The use of 10-year averages is regarded as un- 
satisfactory, for the reason that one of the decades may con- 
sist mainly of a period of prosperity, while the preceding and 
succeeding decades contain periods of business depression. 
The 20-year period, however, is sufficiently long to include a 
period of prosperity with one of business depression. Taking 
the four 20-ycar periods since 1828, three rates of increase are 
obtained which show a rapid decrease. The hyperbolic curve, 
computed from these successive rates of increase, will indicate 
the constantly diminishing rate of increase for the successive 
20-year periods. The result obtained by this method is that 
the easily accessible and available coal will be exhausted about 
the year 2027, and all coal by the middle of the next century. 
It is recognized that the data upon which this curve has been 
constructed are few, and that the curve is correspondingly 
weak. However, in the above estimate all the data have been 
given which it is possible to use, and this estimate is believed 
to represent the best use that can be made of the data at hand. 

Inasmuch as the United States not only leads the world in 
present production of coal, but also apparently possesses the 
greatest reserve, and certainly is mining coal at much lower 
cost than any other country, the obvious tendency will be for 
European countries to look more and more to the United States 
for their coal-supply. Therefore, while our present coal-pro- 
duction and consumption are practically equivalent, the export 
of coal, unless prohibited by Federal legislation, must eventu- 
ally become a factor and increase the coal-production in the 
United States beyond the demands of home consumption. On 
the other hand, powerful influences will come to bear upon 
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coal-production, which favor lengthening the life of the sup- 
ply. Thus, it is to be hoped that more improved methods 
in the utilization of coal and increased efficiency per unit may 
act as a factor in reducing coal-consumption, and improved 
mining-methods should likewise decrease the waste percentage. 
The increased utilization of water-power should also tend to 
decrease coal-consumption. Again, as soon as the end ap- 
pears in sight prices will rise and production diminish, and 
that progressively. This interference with the law of decreas- 
ing increase, produced by growing scarcity, will, of course, 
prolong the life of our coal-reserves, but at the same time will 
greatly hamper our industries dependent on this fuel. 

With so many indeterminate factors whose importance is 
realized but cannot be measured, prophecy must possess a 
questionable value. 

Waste in Coal-Minino. 

The principal loss or waste attending coal-mining operations 
is that represented by the quantity of coal necessarily left in 
the ground as pillars to support the roof. In some cases it is 
also necessary to leave a foot or more of coal as a part of the 
roof, because of the unstable character of the material over- 
lying the coal, which itself does not make a good roof. It has 
also been frequently the case that, where portions of the coal- 
beds have been of inferior quality, only the high-grade coal 
has been mined and the poorer material left. The coal left as 
pillars, or as portions of the roof, may be considered a neces- 
sary loss, hut that which is left because of its inferior quality 
cannot be considered unavoidable waste in any sense, and is 
frequently of higher grade than coals mined and used in other 
portions of the countr3% 

Enormous quantities of coal have been lost beyond recovery 
from the mining of beds lying below, the caving of which, 
upon the withdrawal of the pillars, has so broken the over- 
lying strata as to render it impossible to recover the coal con- 
tained therein. This has been particularly the case in some 
of the coal-beds of western Pennsylvania, but much improve- 
ment has been observed in this regard within later years. 
Notwithstanding the improvement in this respect, it is prob- 
able that a large amount of coal will be wasted in the Western 
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States, where a great number of coal-beds are closely associated, 
and also where the intercalated strata are weak, forming poor 
roofs to the coal-mines. 

There are no exact figures as to the actual loss or waste sus- 
tained through coal left in the mines in conducting the mining- 
operations, but it has been estimated that it amounts to 50 per 
cent, of the quantity produced and marketed. In some cases, 
through careful mining, and where the conditions are ideal 
for working, practically all of the contents of the coal-beds are 
recovered. In other cases, particularly when the beds are of 
enormous thickness, the recovery has not exceeded 80 per cent, 
of the contents. During the earlier days of mining in the 
anthracite-regions of Pennsylvania, it was estimated that only 
40 per cent, of the coal was marketed. This was partly due 
to uneconomical methods of mining, and partly to the large 
amount of culm, for which there was at that time no market, 
and which was piled on the ground in unsightly mountains. 
At the time of the Anthracite Coal Waste Commission, which 
made its report in 1893, the maximum recovery was still con- 
sidered to be 40 per cent. So far as underground workings 
are concerned, there has been no revolution in the methods 
employed since that time, but there has been a considerable 
improvement in the application of those methods, which has 
resulted in the recovery at the present time of a materially 
larger proportion of the coal in the ground than was the rule 
at that date. The earlier methods of mining consisted in 
leaving comparatively narrow pillars and in the raining of large 
rooms, the result being that the pillars were not strong enough 
to stand the pressure and they were crushed beyond recovery. 
It is now customary to use larger pillars between the rooms, 
which makes it possible to control the roof better during 
robbing ” operations, and to recover eventually a larger pro- 
portion of the contents of the bed. 
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Kentucky Fluorspar and Its Value to the Iron and 
Steel Industries. 

BY P. JULIUS B'OHS, X^EXINOTON, KY. 

(New Haven Meeting, February, 1909.) 

Centrally located with relation to the largest iron- and steel- 
producing districts of the United States, the fluorspar-deposits 
of Kentucky possess increasing interest and importance. As 
typical of the numerous fluorspar-mines of Kentucky and Illi- 
nois, I have selected for description the Memphis, because it 
and others of its immediate group exhibit the conditions char- 
acteristic of all. 

L The Memphis Mine. 

This mine lies 5 miles KW. of Marion, in Crittendei» county, 
Kentucky, a station on the Chicago and Nashville division of 
the Illinois Central R. R. For the first mile and a half out of 
Marion we see only Birdsville or Middle Chester sandstones of 
Mississippian age. Then we cross a fault of about 350 ft:, dis- 
placement, and the Ste. Genevieve oolite sets in. Beyond the 
tault, oolite is the predominant rock, except that the hills to 
the north have a capping of Cypress or lowest Chester sand- 
stone, 80 ft. below which is an outcrop of from 6 to 10 ft. of 
Ste. Genevieve (Rosiclare) sandstone. Occasional sink-holes are 
noticed, and as the mines are approached evidence of faulting 
is again seen. A line of crude head-frames and open-cut 
dumps, extending for more than a quarter of a mile, marks the 
Klondike vein. The open-cuts are from 15 to 20 ft. deep, and 
in most of them, from the surface down, was found the reddish 
gravel which is really fluorspar — some of it white or purple and 
crystal-clear (if the red clay is washed ofl‘), and some carrying 
iron and silica, and stained by waters from the decaying lime- 
stone walls. In one of these cuts, at a depth of 20 ft., white 
and purplish honey-combed fluorspar was found, in which the 
larger cavities are due to the leaching of limestone and calcite, 
and the minute ones to the leaching of zinc-blende. 
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The main shaft on the Klondike vein is 60 ft. deep. Descend- 
ing this, we see Ste. Genevieve limestone walls at a depth of 
less than 26 ft., and between them beautiful snow-white fluor- 
spar, instead of the red gravel found above between clay walls. 
At 36 ft. the vein is 6 ft. thick. It is vertical, and the strike is 
about N. 33° E. — the general trend of the veins of the Memphis 
group. The bedding-planes of the walls are horizontal, and, as 
there has been no displacement, these horizontal planes continue 
through the fluorspar; but near the center there remain some 
unreplaced fragments of limestone. The fluorspar at this point 
is granular, crystalline-massive, a little heavier than limestone, 
but not as heavy as zinc-blende. Its specific gravity is 8.8, and 
its hardness 4 (it will scratch calcite). Beautiful groups of 
semi-transparent white, and more rarely purple, cubic fluorspar 
crystals, sometimes interlocking and sometimes with a thin 
horizontal la\’er of clay separating the opposite groups, occur 
here. These crystalline aggregates found room in places along 
the bedding-planes existing at intervals in the limestone pre- 
vious to its replacement by fluorspar. Where thinly laminated 
siliceous limestones, instead of massive pure limestones, such as 
those of the Memphis mine formation, are thus replaced, the 
horizontal layers of crystals are found attached to thin inter- 
vening layers of siliceous or jasperoidal fluorspar, forming a 
ribbon-structure. In diameter, most of the Klondike crystals 
measure 2 in. or less, and the largest about 11 inches. 

At a depth of 60 ft. the vein narrows, and carries more cal- 
cite and a little pyrite. The calcite, generally associated with 
fluorspar, is usually milk-white, and shows an easy rhombohe- 
dral cleavage, while that of the fluorspar is octahedral or tetra- 
hedral. Pyrite is rare in fluorspar-veins. 

The Klondike vein can be traced NE. through many open- 
ings, in one of which it shows 2 ft. of fluorspar, zinc carbonate, 
and limestone. At another place, on higher ground, a tunnel 
exposes fluorspar-gravel with liosiclare sandstone walls; and 
further on, where the land is more elevated, some prospect-pits 
show purple fluorspar cementing Cypress quartzose sandstone, 
or quartzite. 

About 75 ft. BE. of the Klondike is a parallel vein carrying 
purple fluorspar, cementing Rosiclare sandstone at intersec. 
tions. About 100 yd. NE., and higher up the hill, a generally 
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similar vein is found. There must be a fault at the base of the 
hill between this vein and the Klondike, Still further NW., 
where sink-holes abound, is another fault, and about 100 ft, 
beyond this is the Memphis vein, on which a 60® incline takes 
us to the 70-ft, level. The walls of the vein have about the 
same dip as the incline, and are of Ste. Genevieve limestone, 
the upper member of which, the Ohara, forms the 8E. wall at 
the surface, whereas the opposite wall starts with the lower 
member of this formation, the Fredonia oolite. On the SE., 
at 70.6 ft. depth, the base of the Rosiclare sandstone, the middle 
member, is reached, showing the displacement to be 70.5 ft. 
The walls are grooved, and the hanging-wall is slickensided by 
the faulting. 

At the 70-ft. level, the vein is very narrow for the first 
12 ft. SE., but then suddenly swells. In a stope 14 ft. above 
the level we find 8 ft. of sheeted fluorspar, with more or less 
galena between the sheets, and clay in the seams ; and 20 ft. 
further on the stopes show about 14 ft. of fluorspar, irregularly 
blocked by thin mud-slips, with a little galena in pockets in 
the central part of the vein. The spar is bedded in layers from 
18 in. to 2 ft. thick, the planes probably resulting from com- 
pression of the walls. Along the SE. wall the fluorspar is 
somewhat purplish, and the wall itself shows some replacement 
by zinc-blende in fine grains. The vein narrows downward. 
At the floor of the drift it is only 6.5 ft. wide, and 15 ft. further 
on it has contracted to 2.5 feet. 

Fifty feet from the incline the vein presents the following 
structure from foot to hanging-wall : white fluorspar, 8 ft. 2 in. ; 
calcite and limestone breccia, 1 ft.; limestone, 8 in.; purple 
fluorspar, 1 ft. 6 in. ; limestone sheet, 1 ft. Another section in 
this drift, also beginning with the foot- wall, which is calcite- 
seamed, shows : calcite, very irregular, 1 to 3 in. ; limestone, 6 
to 8 in.; calcite, 4 in.; limestone, with short calcite-seams in 
center, 6 in. ; calcite, 2 in. ; limestone, 9 in. ; dark, rotten 
fluorspar, 6 in. ; zinc carbonate, 4 in. Such alternations of rich 
and lean portions of the vein occur for the 500 ft. or more of 
the southwest course of the drift. The vein is more or less 
sinuous, with a general strike N. 33® E. The ore-shoots, over 
3 ft. in width, vary from 30 to 90 ft. in length. Bordering 
these are narrower shoots, from 5 to 40 ft. long, between which 
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are comparatively barren stretches of from 20 to 40 ft., with 
or without narrow shoots. In this 70-ft. and the llO-ft. level 
these shoots pitch 28® to 33® from the horizontal. The 
vein throughout shows a persistent central slip, sometimes 
deflected to one side and sometimes filled with barite. This 
would be expected, as the greatest width of the ore-channel 
would ofifer the path of least resistance. The slickensided 
grooves parallel the pitch of the ore-shoots. 

At the 110-ft. level the conditions are much the same, except 
that the fluorspar is more solid and shows no muddy shale for 
the first 275 ft., when a horse takes up the greater part of the 
vein for 50 ft This horse is much brecciated, and cemented 
with calcite, and occasionally with fluorspar. Beyond the 
horse, fluorspar of good quality is again obtained. 

At 142 ft. down the incline St. Louis limestone sets in as the 
foot-wall. At the 160-ft. level the vein shows fluorspar as good 
as that above, and of a similar character, except that the pitch of 
the ore-shoots seems to have been reversed, and there is occar 
sionally a little flint, only partly replaced by fluorspar, on the 
foot-wall side. At a depth of 210 ft. the vein was less than 3 
ft. wide, and carried much zinc-blende. At 220 ft. in depth 
the vein carried 3 ft. of fluorspar; the foot-wall here changed 
to semi-oolite and the hanging-wall from Ste. Genevieve oolite 
to the flinty, compact limestone of tlie St. Louis formation. 
At the time of my last visit, the incline had been sunk to 
about 210 ft. in depth, at which point the vein was less than 
3 ft. wide, and carried much zinc-blende. Below this pinch it 
was expected that white fluorspar would again be encountered. 
In the old workings, for 1,200 ft. to the NE., the vein shows a 
similar character, with a width not exceeding 7.5 feet. 

The mechanical equipment of the Memphis mine is simple, 
but suflicient for present requirements. The fluorspar is 
dumped from skips into a short, narrow, steep trough with a 
screen bottom, into which a stream of water discharges, wash- 
ing the lumps, which fall into a bin at the end, while the 
gravel and the small material passing through the screen go to a 
log-washer. Both the lump and the gravel are hand-culled and 
sorted, and wheeled to diflerent dumps, according to grade. This 
mine has produced in a month, with 11 men at work under 
and above ground, about 800 tons of merchantable fluorspar. 
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About 700 ft. NW. of the Memphis vein is an outcrop of 
Birdsville quartzite, which marks the master-fault of the 
Columbia fault-zone. This fissure carries ore-shoots running 
high in lead and zinc, as well as others, consisting of fluorspar 
alone or together with galena and calcite. The fault at this 
point shows a displacement of about 500 fib. Ohara limestone 
forms the SE., and Birdsville quartzite the NW, wall. The 
fault dips NW. and is paralleled by the Memphis group of veins. 

TI. Origin of the Deposits. 

The formation briefly described above is the result of earth- 
movements curving the strata into a monoclinal fan-fold (the 
uplift end of which is perhaps connected with the Rough Creek 
anticline), followed by the action of forces attending the in- 
trusion, and producing dikes and sills of the basic igneous 
rocks, mica-peridotite and pyroxene-lamprophyre, which caused 
the formation of local domes. The fault-zones and fissures 
were the results of tension incidental to the doming, in parallel 
and complementary simultaneous sets. Into these faults and 
fissures thermal waters brought fluorine, etc., in the silico- 
fluorides of lead, zinc, barium, etc., which were precipitated by 
various reagents — the fluorine by calcium, and the metals by 
hydrocarbons, hydrogen sulphide, etc. 

in. Fluorspar-Mills. 

The mill of the Kentucky Fluorspar Co., typical of its class, 
may be seen at Marion, preparing fur market the product of 
the district. The spar, received by wagon from the mine, is 
dumped on piles according to grade and character, such as red 
gravel, white gravel, ‘^leady” fluorspar, “zinky’^ fluorspar, 
calcite fluorspar, and various grades of “lump-ore.’’ Pickers 
select the best “ white lump,” and wheel it into the warehouse. 
Difterent grades are run through the mill at different times. 
The cleaning-machinery comprises a small jaw-crusher, a set 
of rolls, and a trommel-screen, and two seven-compartment jigs, 
the latter serving to wash the spar thoroughly and also to rid 
it, as far as possible, of attendant lead, zinc, calcite, etc. Lead 
comes from the first cell and hutch, middlings from the second, 
and fluorspar from the next four, while tailings partly go over, 
and partly are caught in the last cell- The last hutch-product 
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and tbe middlings airs retnrned for another run through the 
mill. The spar intended for grinding is elevated to a drier 
and moved by a conveyer into a bin, from which it passes by 
gravity to a pair of buhr-mills, which reduce it to a fineness 
of 66 or 85 mesh. It is then bagged or barreled for shipment. 
For fuller details of mining, mine-timbering, cleaning, grind- 
ing, costs, etc., reference may be made to my report to the 
Kentucky Gf-eological Survey.^ In the same bulletin will be 
found sections of the Memphis mine and a map of the Memphis 
group of veins. 

IV. The Use of Fluorspab in the Metallurgy op Iron 

AND Steel. 

The value of fluorspar in the manufacture of iron and steel 
depends upon its ability to form two types of allied slag-prod- 
ucts, whereas an acid or a basic flux forms only one. It first 
forms volatile acid products, in which fluorine is the controlling 
factor, and then basic slag-forming compounds, in which cal- 
cium is the characteristic constituent. Fluorspar is chiefly 
serviceable, therefore, in the “basic” processes of steel-manu- 
facture, because both the products formed by it are destruc- 
tive of acid furnace- or converter-linings. Basic slags, basic 
furnace-linings, and gently-oxidizing conditions are necessary 
if the most favorable results are to be obtained from the use of 
fluorspar in the making of iron and steel. The thorough purifi- 
cation of iron requires the elimination of silicon, sulphur, and 
phosphorus, and with these the fluorine of the spar forms 
fluorides, which are volatile acid compounds, while its calcium 
forms silicates, sulphides, and phosphides, which are basic 
slagging compounds. These reactions, and those which occur 
between limestone and silicon, sulphur, and phosphorus, are as 
follows : 

(1) 2 CaFg 4- SiOg == 2 CaO + SiF^ and 

(2) 2 CaO + 2 SiO.^ = 2 OaSiOs; or 

(3) 2 CaFj 4- 3 SiO^ == 2 CaSiO, -j- SiF*. 

(4) 3 GaF, 4- 4 S = 3 CaS 4- 

(6) 5 CaF, -f 7 P = 5 CaP + 2 PF«. 

(6) 3 CaCO, 4- 3 SiO, = 3 CaSiO, + 3 CO*. 

* Bulletin No, 9, Kentucky Ofologiml Survey, Kentucky Fluorspar Dt^posits with 
Notes on the Production, and Technology of the Mineral in the United 

States (1907). 
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(7) 8 CaCO, + 8 S = 8 CaS + 8 CO + 6 O. 

(8) 8 CaCO, + 3 P = 3 CaP + S CO + 6 O. 

It will be seen from equations (1) and (2) that silica combines 
with calcium fluoride and sets free two molecules of calcium 
oxide, which will satisfy two additional molecules of silica, the 
result being that of equation (3). In the case of sulphur and 
phosphorus there is a direct interchange of constituents. The 
reactions attending the joint use of fluorspar and limestone 
would be expressed by combining equations (3) and (6), (4) and 
(7), (5) and (8). 

The volatilization by fluorine, as shown by these reactions, of 
one-fourth to one-third of the diflicultly-fusible constituents of 
slag, and the resulting increase in lime-content, seem to present 
the following distinct metallurgical advantages: (1) The slag 
is more basic, fusible, and liquid ; (2) fusion is effected at a 
lower temperature, which, together with the heat^yield from 
the formation of fluorides, reduces fuel-consumption; and (3) 
the concentration of the slag increases the metal-output. 

Fluorspar has a very limited value, if any, in assisting in 
the removal of carbon or manganese. An excess of this flux 
over the quantity required to flux the silica, sulphur, and phos- 
phorus, would alloy graphite and manganese with the iron and 
reduce silica to silicon ; and fluorides would be formed which, 
in the reaction with the liydrogen of the furnace-gases, would 
be reduced to metals and hydrofluoric acid. Such an employ- 
ment of fluorspar requires very careful manipulation ; but it 
may be made to give, as desired, either pure iron, iron of 
slightly altered qualities, or a distinct alloy. 

In quantitative eflect, fluorspar has a distinct advantage over 
other basic fluxes — about two to one as compared with calcium 
carbonate, the cheapest of them. Moreover, by reason of the 
volatilization of one-third of the impurities, it forms only two- 
thirds as much slag as limestone. But it costs eight or ten 
times as much as limestone; and large quantities of it would 
produce cflects opposite to those desired. Hence the best 
present practice is to use as a flux in iron and steel metallurgy 
a comparatively large proportion of limestone and a small pro- 
l)ortion of fluorspar (in order to secure the peculiar effects of 
the latter). This practice is not expensive. For example, if 
limestone costs $0.50 and fluorspar $5 per ton, the use of 3 per 

VOL. XL. — 17 
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cent, of fluorspar in the flux would make the cost per ton of 
flux 68.6 cents, instead of 50 cents, or only 9 per cent, of in- 
crease in the cost of the flux for each 1 per cent, of fluorspar. 

The substitution of other basic fluxes for part of the limestone 
will not interfere with the action of the fluorspar; but some of 
them, like dolomite, require a greater percentage of fluorspar 
to lower their melting-point. 

The net fluxing-value of a crude fluorspar may be determined 
with sufficient accuracy by deducting the silica plus 2 units of 
basic impurities or 1 unit of calcium fluoride for each unit of 
silica. Thus, in a material containing 91 per cent, of calcium 
fluoride, 2 of silica and 7 of calcium carbonate, alumina, iron 
oxides, etc., the 2 units of silica could be regarded as practically 
neutralized by 4 units of the basic fluxes, leaving as the net 
flux 91 of calcium fluoride and 3 of basic compounds ; whereas, 
if the material contained 91 calcium fluoride and 9 silica, it 
would be necessary to deduct 9 units of the fluoride to satisfy 
the silica, leaving as net flux 82 per cent, of calcium fluoride. 

Thestandard methods forthe analysisof fluorspar, asdescribed 
and discussed by Brush, Penfield, Richards and others, need 
not be stated here, since they are easily accessible to students. 
But I may call attention to a method proposed b}^ Randolph 
Bolling^ as sufliciently accurate and rajud for use in open- 
hearth steel-works using fluorspar as a flux. Such practical 
methods are useful not only for determining the available pro- 
portion of flux, as a guide to the smelter, but also as a check 
on the sellers of the crude spar. 

Fluorspar is commercially obtainable in four grades. Stated 
in percentage, the first carries from 96 to 98 calcium fluoride, 
with not more than 2 silica; the second, 90 fluoride, with less 
than 4 silica; the third, 80 fluoride, with a maximum of 12 
silica; and the fourth, about 60 fluoride, with a maximum of 
15 silica. 

Concerning these grades, it may be added that the first, by 
reason of its cost, is little used in iron- and steel-works; the 
second is the most available for that purpose, though in some 
cases it might be economical to require (and pay for) a material 
considerably lower in silica than 4 per cent. The third is likely 

* Iron Agcy vol. Ixxviii., No. 19, p. 12o8 (Nov. 8, 1906) ; also, Bulletin No. 9, 
Kentucky Geological Survey, p. 168 (1907). 
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to give (after due allowance for the basic constituents) about 78 
per cent., and the fourth a minimum of 60 fluoride with 10 per 
cent, of available basic flux. The economic limit for the pur- 
chaser is about 8 per cent, of silica; and the third and fourth 
grades should be purchased only on the basis of their net flux- 
ing-value, as determined hy the method given above. 

The proportion of fluorspar which can be used with advantage 
is thus seen to be a variable, dependent upon the price of the 
crude material, the process in which it is employed, and the 
impurities of flux, fuel, and ore. The calculations of the fur- 
nace-manager should be made accordingly. It may be said,, 
however, that where pure limestone is the main flux, from 1.5 
to 8 (on the average, 3) of fluorspar to 100 of limestone is sufli- 
cient to secure the main advantages of the compound flux ; for 
magnesian limestone, from 16 to 30 per cent, of the fluoride 
may be required. 

The fluorspar-limestone flux may be useful in the manufacture' 
of pig-iron, wrought-iron, crucible-steel, basic Bessemer and 
open-hearth steel, iron- and steel-alloys, and ordinary and malle- 
able-iron castings. In rare instances, and in small quantities, 
it may be serviceable in the acid steel-processes also. 

In blast-furnace practice, it has been, as yet, but little used, 
for the reason that its advantages are not generally understood, 
and its cost has been regarded as prohibitor 3 \ As has been 
shown above, however, the additional expense of using a cer- 
tain percentage of fluorspar is not great in comparison with the 
economic and technical benefit thus secured ; and its use may 
therefore reasonably be expected to increase. It is specially" 
advantageous in the smelting of highly-siliccous ores, and for 
the purpose of “ thinning ’’ a too-limy slag — for which it is 
used by the Illinois Steel Co. It may be blown as a powder 
through the tuyeres, or intimatel^^ mixed with the charge. 

It should be of service in smelting iron-ores in the electric 
furnace, since it lowers the temperature of fusion. It is known 
to be serviceable for this purpose in other electric-furnace opera- 
tions, as in the Lungwitz zinc-process, in making alundum, car- 
bolite, etc. 

In the Bessemer process, because of the strongly oxidizing 
conditions, fluorspar is little used. But even here, it appears, 
according to Howe, to assist, by melting the lime rapidly, in 
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making an effectively basic slag, with which phosphorus com- 
bines readily during the early part of the operation* 

It is in the basic open-hearth process that American fluorspar 
is mostly used, especially in plants which produce steel for rails, 
tubing, or castings, for which the highest quality of open-hearth 
steel is required. In this process, fluorspar is used to facilitate 
the liquefaction or thinning of the slag (especially to help melt 
the flux or limestone), thus reducing, by about half, the time 
required for the melt. It is only to bo used when the lime- 
stone is soft and white-hot, floating at the top of the bath, 
usually about two hours prior to the completion of the heat. If 
used sooner, it makes the slag too thin. If too much limestone 
is charged, fluorspar is helpful in converting it to slag quickly. 
An excess of fluorspar thins the slag too much, with harmful 
results, such as too great lowering of the temperature; the rapid 
oxidatioii of the carbon; the excessive oxidation of iron, which 
causes losses of metal, and also thins the slag; and the too-rapid 
oxidation of other impurities (such as phosphorus and sulphur), 
which gives them opportunity to become again reduced and 
alloyed with the metal. Phosphorus is more readily oxidized 
than sulphur, and also returns earlier to the metal. 

The ]>erc*entage of fluorspar to that of limestone in this pro- 
cess varies from zero to 8 per cent., with 3 per cent, as an average. 
Where the slag is sufficiently thin, or if sufficient scale (iron 
oxide) has been used, no fluorspar at all may be required. If 
the slag is thick and melts slowly, a little fluorspar is shoveled 
in. An intelligent furnace-man requires less fluorspar than a 
careless one. The requirement of fluorspar per furnace is about 
100 tons per year. Gravel ’’ fluorspar is used, usually of the 
second grade. 

The procedure in oijen-hearth practice, according to a private 
comraunication from J. W. L. Kerr, is as follows : Magnesite 
and dolomite are first put in as furnace-lining. Afterwards 
6.5 tons of limestone and 25 or 35 tons of scrap-iron are charged 
and heated together. At the right heat, the melted jflg-iron 
necessary to make a total charge of 60 or 70 tons is added. 
X<ake Superior hematite is then added until the carbon is re- 
duced from 0.18 to 0.08 per cent. Pieces of limestone come 
to the surface in blocks ; and fluorspar is used in amounts vary- 
ing from 200 to 1,100 lb., or about 0.15 to 0.8 per cent, per 
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charge, both to break up the limestone blocks and to reduce 
sulphur and phosphorus. 

At the South Chicago Works of the Illinois Steel Co., the 
practice, according to a private communication from George L. 
Danforth, Jr., is to use from 0 to 15 lb. of fluorspar (6 lb. on the 
average) to 200 lb. of limestone per ton of basic open-hearth 
steel produced, the iron charged being half pig, half scrap. No 
actual weights are taken ; and the gravel fluorspar is shoveled 
in as needed when the limestone is at the right heat. 

For a charge of 60 tons of cheap scrap-iron, the use of 2.5 
per cent, of fluorspar is said to give steel as fine as that pro- 
duced from the best pig. 

Carr proposes the addition of 13 lb. of fluorspar with 300 lb. 
of limestone to 1,227 lb. each of pig-iron and steel scrap for each 
ton of basic open-hearth cast-steel produced. 

Fluorspar is a valuable flux in the preparation of iron- and 
steel-alloys. Its value depends on its use in excess in conjunc- 
tion with a highly-basic flux in reducing to an elementary state 
carbon, manganese, silicon, chromium, nickel, etc., and alloy- 
ing them with the iron or steel, as previously explained. In 
the ordinary blast-furnace, ferro-silicon, containing as much as 
10 per cent, of silicon, can be produced from any siliceous ore 
in this manner. Likewise, spiegeleisen, low or high ferro- 
manganese, or metallic manganese may be produced. In the 
last case, the flux consists of alumina, lime, and fluorspar. 

The objections that have arisen in some quarters to the use 
of fluorspar in foundry-practice are due to the ignorance of its 
capabilities and manner of use. The dealers who sell fluorspar 
as a flux under high-sounding names, making extravagant 
claims as to its eflect in extremely small quantity, and charg- 
ing correspondingly high prices for it, are chiefly to blame 
for this. That its use alone has proved unsatisfactory is not sur- 
prising. When it has been used in conjunction with limestone, 
the failures have been due to an insufficient amount of total flux, 
usually with the additional error of an improper proportion of 
fluorspar and limestone in the mixture. This explains the unsat- 
isfactory results of the F.* .i.drx n.-oV Laboratory tests, reported 
by N. W. Shed, in which it was sought to reduce sulphur and 
phosphorus without making allowance for either the fltiorspar 
or the limestone which would necessarily flux part of the silica 
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of both the coke and the pig-iron — a neutralization which left no 
fluorspar available to reduce the sulphur or the phosphorus. 

The present foundry-practice is to use pure limestone (cal- 
cium carbonate) for flux in the cupola, 100 lb. of limestone to a 
2-ton charge, and either no fluorspar at all or only such small 
quantities of it as arc necessary to help bring about a quick 
melt of the limestone. If no pure limestone is available, dolo- 
mite is used, and in conjunction with this flux fluorspar is indis- 
pensable. In many foundries, especially in the small ones, 
only a single two-hour heat is made per day, so that the time 
consumed is immaterial. In the large foundries continuous 
heats are demanded, with an output of at least 16 tons per 
hour. The use of fluorspar reduces the length of time required 
for each melt. Where fluorspar is used with dolomite, only 
one-half as much time is required as for dolomite without 
fluorspar. The type of cupola used makes little diflerence. 
A typical practice in this respect is that of the Crane Co., 
Chicago, which, after repeated attempts to get pure limestone 
for flux, settled upon the use of fluorspar and dolomite in the 
ratio of 25 or 30 per cent, of fluorspar to 100 per cent, of 
dolomite. For example, a 2-ton charge, consisting of pig-iron 
and scrap, with sand-covered gates, would require 25 lb. of fluor- 
spar and 85 lb, of dolomite for flux, the two being mixed 
together and shoveled into the cupola. Analyses of typical 
fluorspar and dolomite used are as follows: 

FejOj+ ZnS and 

SiO, r AI2O, CaFs OaCO, MgCO) PbS ZnCO, 

Fluorspar, 1.37 0.006 0 60 96.75 0.08 1.69 

Dolomite, 1.08 0.007 0.68 53.50 45.19 

Such fluorsiiar has 94 per cent, of available calcium fluoride, 
for some fluorspar is necessary" to flux the lead and zinc as 
well as the silica. A fluorspar is specified for this use that 
contains less than 2 per cent, of silica, and the dolomite must not 
contain a greater amount. This means that only No. 1 fluor- 
spar can be used. Lump is purchased, as it is likely to con- 
tain less silica. After the fluorspar reaches the foundry it is 
broken into pieces not larger than the size of an egg, since 
larger pieces would be likely to strike the lining and, combin- 
ing with it, destroy it. The cupolas have the usual fire-brick 
linings, which, if the precaution is observed, are but slightly if 
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at all aftected. The sulphur is not likely to be reduced materi- 
ally by the use of fluorspar if there be less than 1 per cent, but 
if there be more the reduction of sulphur will be marked. 

Aside from its use in the cupola, a small percentage of 
ground fluorspar, placed at the bottom of the ladle, serves to 
slag impurities, which rise to the surface as a heavy mass, and, 
after stirring to insure perfect mixture, are skimmed off. 
According to R. C. Hills, gray iron so treated produced not 
only a softer iron, but when molded into bars and broken on a 
testing-machine, showed 11 per cent, greater breaking-strain 
than bars made from the same pig not so treated. For malle- 
able iron, similar treatment showed a more malleable iron with 
an increased tensile strength (55,000 to 60,000 lb.), and an in- 
crease in elongation (4 to 5 per cent.) over ordinary malleable 
iron. Frogs made out of tliis material cracked to a far smaller 
extent than ordinarily. 

The use of fluorspar in the iron and steel industries is extend- 
ing. At present, the percentage of fluorspar consumed is one- 
half of one per cent, of the quantity of limestone flux used in 
America; but there has been a small but steady increase in its 
use during recent years. This is cliiefly due to the extension 
of the basic oj>en-hearth steel manufacture, which now con- 
sumes fully 80 i>er cent, of the output of American fluorspar. 
Of this quantity, more than 90 per cent, is in the “graved’* 
form. About 5 per cent, of the total American fluorspar- 
consumption is used by other branches of the iron and steel 
industries, chiefly in the manufacture of car-wheels and ordi- 
nary and malleable-iron castings. For the first purpose, lump 
is chiefly used ; for the last two, either gravel or ground 
fluorspar. 

Out of about 800 iron- and steel-plants, only about 65 are 
known to use fluorspar, chief among the users being all the 
larger and more important of the basic open-hearth plants. 
Out of hundreds of foundries, only about 150 have used fluor- 
spar. With the assured practically inexhaustible supplies of 
Kentucky fluorspar, accessible for transportation by rail and 
water to the large iron- an<I steel-centers, it is believed that its 
use could be generally extended in the iron and steel industries 
within the limits herein set forth, without material increase in 
cost, and frequently with material improvement of product. 
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Vanadium-Deposits in Peru. 

BY D. FOSTER HEWETT, PITTSBURG, PA. 
(New Haven Meeting. Febiuary, 1909 ) 


The scope of this paper is the description of two districts in 
Peru in which deposits of vanadium have been found, and the 
consideration of much laboratory-work that I and others have 
done to determine the nature of tliese deposits. It is with 
regret that I present some of the data in a state of evident 
incompletion, particularly the analyses of a few of the minerals, 
which leaves some doubt as to whether the true nature of the 
minerals is understood. 1 make no apology, however, since in 
this case, as in many others referring to ore-deposits, conclu- 
sive opinions cannot be stated until a great amount of work 
has been done, and the deposit has been thoroughly exploited. 
I believe that the data and the tentative conclusions here 
presented indicate a unique and interesting condition which 
may assist others in work along similar lines; and further, 
what is of more practical importance, stimulate a search for 
a metal which, though long considered rare, is probably 
so merely because proper care lias not been taken to recog- 
nize it. 

An excellent bibliography on the occurrence of vanadium 
in nature is given by F. W. Clarke in his paper, Data of Geo- 
chemistry;^ and in the preparation of this paper I have con- 
sulted many of the references contained in the Bibliograi)hy of 
the Chemistry of Vanadium, by M. Moissan.^ A brief review of 
the subject having special reference to the metallurgy of vana- 
dium is contained in the small book by P. Nicolardot.'^ 

One of these vanadium-deposits has already been briefly 


^ Bulletin No. 330, U. /?. Geological Survey (1908). 
^ Chimie Minirale, vol. hi. (190o). 

® Le Vanadium (1905). 
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described/ and analyses of some of the minerals have been 
published.* 

Both of the vanadium-districts are situated in the Depart- 
ment of Junin; Yauli, the less important, being in the Province 
of Tarma, and Quisque (Minasragra) in the Province of Pasco. 
The Peruvian Central railroad (Perrocarril Central Del Peru) 
passes through the first district, and the second is accessible by 



Fio. 1. — ;^^A^ OF A PoilTlON OF »SHOWlNO LOCATION OP VaNADIT M- 

Dkpokt'i s 


liorseback iroin Fundicion on the Cerro dc Pasco railroad, as 
shown ill the maj), Fig. 1. 

Though within 80 miles of the Pacific ocean, both districts 
are on the eastern slope of the main range of the Andes, and 

* El Vanadio de Minasragra, by Jose J. Bravo, in Holetin de h Soemdad de Inge- 
mero», Lima, vol. viii., No. 8, pp. 171 to 186 (August, 1900) , and A New Occur- 
rence of Vanadium in Peru, by Foster Ilewett, Engineering and Mining Journal^ 
vol. Ixxxii., No. 9, p. 385 (Sept. 1, 190(5). 

* The Vanadium Sulphide, Patronite, and Its Mineral Associates from Minas- 
ragra, Peru, by W. F. Ilillebrand, Journal of the Ainei'ican Chemical Society^ vol. 
xxix., No. 7, p. 1019 (July, 1907) , also, The Present Source and Uses of Vana- 
dium, by J. Kent Smith, Tram,, xxxviii., 698 (1908), 
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;the drainage in each case is into the Mantaro river, the waters 
of which enter the Ucayali, the main branch of the Amazon. 

Topographically, the districts are similar, though the relief 
in the Yauli region is stronger. The features depend upon 
geological structure rather than variety of rock ; faults and folds 
in the sedimentary rocks being common. 

The main range of the mountains, lying approximately 
N. 30° W., is well defined. Summits often attain elevations of 
18,500 ft., and passes are seldom lower than 16,000 ft. The 
main range is succeeded to the east by similar though lower 
parallel ranges. The interv^eniiig valleys, when narrow, resem- 
ble the U-shaped glacial valleys of the Rocky mountains, but 
when broad (up to 20 miles) they are low in relief, and contain 
many lakes and marshes. 

There are two distinct seasons — the wet, which begins during 
November and lasts until May; and the dry, which comprises 
the remaining months. During the wet season precipitation 
occurs daily and regularly, even to the hour. Above 14,000 ft., 
in latitude S. 12°, it is invariably snow, and is often confined 
to the higher ranges. Except in sheltered places, the snow 
melts quickly below 17,000 ft., so that it can be understood 
that erosion by water in altitudes of from 14,000 to 17,000 ft. 
is a minor feature, a consideration that has great bearing upon 
the deposit in the Quisque district. 

During the dry season precipitation may occur, but it is ir- 
regular, and streams in the upper valleys become dry to such 
An extent, in fact, that the herds of sheep and llamas must be 
taken to the lower valleys for pasture. Severe electrical storms, 
unaccompanied by rain, are common during the dry season. 

A description of the Yauli district will precede that of the 
more important Quisque district, for the reason that the first 
•enables a more thorough understanding of the second, as well 
as the fact that this was the order in which I examined them. 
It was a coincidence that the Quisque deposit was discovered 
while I was examining the Yauli district. 

The Yauli District. 

HistoricaL — Though not announced until 1894,® the presence 
of vanadium in the so-called “ anthracite ” (asphaltite) of the 

« JounMil of the Chemical Society of LmndoUj vol. Ixx., pt. 2, p. 2^2 (1806) ; also, 
Torrico y Mesa, Boletin de Minas, Peru, vol. x , No. 12, p. 94 (Dec. 31, 1894). 
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Yauli region was known in 1892. Theretofore, the asphaltite 
had been held under denouncement, and exploited with the 
view to utilizing it as fuel. In 1895 the Llacsacocha deposits 
were acquired by a French company, whose principal resources 
were some nearby silver-mines (Andaychagua). This company 
attempted to utilize the vanadium contained in the asphaltite, 
but, with the impoverishment of the silver- veins in depth, the 
company became bankrupt and ceased operations in 1899. It 
is reported that several tons of vanadiferous ashes were sent 
to France for treatment, but beyond this very little asphaltite 
was mined. lS[o work has been done since 1899. 

Several of the less-important deposits in the northern por- 



Fig. 2. — Map of the District of Yauli, Peru, Showing Location of 
THE AsPHALTITB-DePOSITS. 


tion of the district have been developed to a slight extent, and 
the asphaltite locally used for fuel. 

Geology. — Fig. 2, embracing an area about 5 by 12 miles, 
gives the location of known occurrences of asphaltite. 

The broken line on the map marks the contact between 
folded Jura-Trias and Cretaceous sedimentary rocks on the 
southwest, and more recent eruptive rocks on the northeast, 
which contain the silver-veins of liagii.i and the copper- 

silver veins of Y'auli, The famous Carahuacra silver-niine, and 
several less important, are in the contact-zone. 

The Jura-Trias rocks are coarse conglomerates and sand- 
stones, and the Cretaceous is represented by thin-bedded gray 
and green shales and limestones, the latter predominating, 
illustrated in Fig. 14. In the vicinity of Toldorumi the intni- 
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sion of the eruptive rocks on the northeast has brought up a 
narrow belt of slates. 

The veins of asphaltite occur in a well-defined belt in the 
sedimentary rocks, following the stratification and approxi- 
lilately parallel, therefore, to the contact mentioned above. 
The stratification varies from N. 15® W., with a dip of 75® 
ISTE., in the vicinity of Rumichaca, to N. 50® W., with a dip of 
60® SW., in the vicinity of Llacsacocha. (Cocha is the Indian 
(Quichua) name for “lake,^’ so Llacsacocha ‘‘lake’' would be 
superfluous.) Asphaltite- veins have been found over a distance 
of 15 miles. 

The veins occur as lenses, varying from 0.5 in. to 22 ft. wide, 
the maximum known length of a lens being about 500 ft. 
These veins are not necessarily confined to one bedding-plane, 
and may not only break through from one to another, but 
there may be asphaltite to the extent of 5 ft. in width, filling 
each of two or three contiguous bedding-planes, so that there 
appear to be three veins separated by single layers of shale 
from 3 to 10 in. thick. There is evidence of movement subse- 
quent to the intrusion of the asphaltite, which is shown by the 
pencillate structure of the asphaltite, and numerous faults of 
small throw. 

The asphaltite is black, lustrous, and softer than ordinary 
bituminous coal. The hardness does not appear to be affected 
by the amount of ash present. The material lacks (‘oinpletely 
any evidence of clay-bands and the columnar structure common 
to most bituminous coals. It breaks clean from the walls, 
though the country-rock adjoining often contains a large amount 
of carbonaceous matter. No pyritc was observed in the asphalt- 
ite at any of the exposures. 

The mode of occurrence of the asphaltite is essentially the 
same at the various exposures marked on the map, so that only 
the most important, that on the north side of Llacsacocha, will 
be described. 

The vein has been developed by five tunnels, a irir negating 
about 2,000 ft., within a vertical elevation of 300 ft. The tun- 
nels are from 160 to 500 ft. long. Table I., a record of samples 
from Tunnel No. 2, serves to explain in detail the variation in 
the width of the vein, and the amount of vanadium contained 
in the asphaltite 
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Table I . — Samples of Asphallite from Tunnel No, 2. 


Sample No. j 

; 

Distance. 

1 

Feet 

1 * 

5 

2 

32 

3 

66 

4 

105 

5 

145 

6 

182 

7 

198 

8 

227 

9 

246 

10 

267 

11 

307 

12 

366 

13 1 

409 


- 

— 

Width. 

Ash 

Feet 

Per Cent 

5 

1.24 

5 

13.62 

6 

1.35 

r> 1 

1.80 

7 

6.27 

8 

20.14 

6 

25.62 

6 

13.58 

! 5 

1.31 

[ 7 

; 0.98 

1 4 

46 90 

I 4 

20.93 

4 

3 32 


Vanadic ’ 
Oxide. 1 

Factor 

Per Cent. I 


1.13 1 

0.0115 

0.91 i 

0.0106 

1.03 1 

0.0105 

1.16 : 

00)19 

1.40 ' 

0.0150 

0.71 1 

0.0090 

0.64 

0.0090 

0.82 i 

0.0095 

0.91 

0 0093 

0.86 I 

0 0089 

0.67 ' 

0.0129 

1.14 ; 

0.0145 

1.25 

0.0130 


Table II. shows the amount of ash and of vanadic oxide 
contained in tVie samples from the various tunnels. 


Table II . — Analyses 

of Samples of AsphaHiie from 

Various 


Tunnels, 



Place 1 

No of 

S am pies 

Ash 

1 Vanadic 

1 Oxide 

Factor 

' — 


I’cr Cent 

1 Per ('ent 


Tunnel Xo 1 ... 

5 

6.78 

1 1.17 

0.0125 

Tunnel No 2. ... 

13 

12 05 

, 0.96 

0.0109 

Tunnel No. 3 

9 

7 60 

1 07 

0.0115 

Tunnel No. 3^ 

6 

2 55 

1.12 

00116 

Tunnel No. 4 

4 

1.75 

i 1.15 

0.0116 

< reneral average 


7.33 

1 1 06 




The series of proximate analyses in Table III. were made in 
the hope of recognizing some relation between the possible 
metamorphism of the asphaltite and the proximity of the erup- 
tive contact, but such does not appear to be the case. Nor was 
it found that there was any apparent relation between physical 
properties and constitution. 

It is apparent that the percentage of ash in the asphaltite from 
the Vauli district varies considerably. Further, the amount 
of vanadic oxide in the residue after burning varies between 
wide limits. This appeared to suggest that the vanadium was 
independent of the mineral matter in the asphaltite and that, 
therefore, its origin might be traced to the hydrocarbon portion. 

The last column in Tables L, II., and III. gives a factor de- 
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Table III . — of Various Samples of Asphaltite. 


Sample 

No 

Moisture. 

Volatile 

Matter 

1 Free 
Carbon 

Suipbur. 

1 ; 

1 

1 Ash 

VjOfi 


Factor. 


iVrCViii 

1*01 

Per Cent 

Percent 

Per Cent. 

Percent 

Per Cent. 

0.0072 


0.98 

9.41 

84.45 

5.52 ! 

5.16 

0.68 

13.1 




1 . 

2.02 

1.30 

64.3 

0.0133 

3... 




' ; 

2.26 

1.43 

43.9 

0.0148 

4,..| 




8.15 

0.82 

10.0 

0.0090 

5..J 

1.60 

9.84 

1 86..i2 

i 7.24 i 

1 2.14 

1.32 1 

61 7 

0.0135 

6 ... 

0.62 

8.26 i 

90 58 

! 4.28 1 

i 0.64 

0.49 

77.5 

0.0060 

7.. . 
8 .. 

9.. . 

15.23 i 
49.02 1 

’ 6^31 ' 
31.16 

4.07 ! 
4.54 1 

1.78 

17.80 

12.00 

1.34 

trace 

76.3 

0.0136 

0.66 1 
7.83 i 

0.28 

is 

0.0032 

10... 





9.38 

0.89 

9.5 

0.0098 

11... 

6.32 ' 

11.16 1 

86.02 

6.47 ’ 

3.60 

0 94 

27.0 

0.0098 

12.. 

3.62 ; 

48.69 1 

44.28 

44.59 

3.51 

0.54 

16.4 

0.0056 

13.. 

0.08 i 

20.34 i 

78.57 

1 87 i 

; 1.01 

0.19 

19.27 

1 

0.0020 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

n 


Yauli district, 


1 mile south of Llacsacocha 
^ mile south of Llacsacocha 
mile south of Llacsacocha 
mile south of Llacsacocha. 
southeast of lake 
end of Tunnel Xo 1 
from surface, 3,000 ft north of lake, 
hole near Carahuacra 
opening near Ruinichaca. 
opening near Rumichaca 
opening near Rumichaca 


12 Quisque district, Minasragra 

13 Rage district, Indian Territory, 


U. 8. A , McClure’s Mine 


rived by dividing the percentage of vanadie oxide in the as- 
phaltite by the percentage of hydrocarbon, considering all 
combustible matter as hydrocarbon. It appears to me that 
this factor is constant enough to be considered an index of the 
solubility of vanadium (probably as the sulphide) in the hydro- 
carbon. This matter will be referred to later. 

About 100 ft. east of the asphaltite-vein there is an outcrop 
of a dike of devitritied perlitic obsidian about 60 ft. wide. It 
appears to have been intruded along one of the hcdding-i>lam ■«. 
There are no contact-phenomena other than a noticeable hard- 
ening of the shales, though the dike appears to have been the 
cause of the formation of a zone of pyrite more or less replac- 
ing the shale in the foot-wall of the asphaltite-vein. 


Quisque District. 

llisioricaL — About Nov. 20, 1905, a party of Indians, who 
had been in the mountains searching for coal, brought to Senor 
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Antenor E-izo Patron, metallurgist at the Huaraucaca smelter, 
on the Cerro de Pasco railway, samples of a material thought 



Contours are given in meters above arlntrary datum-line. -1, C, Z>, and E 

are faulted dikes. 

Fig. 3. — ToroGRAPiiic Map of Minasragha (Fa Quoiica Mine). 



Fig. 4. — Section Ai.ong Line A-B, Fig. 3. 


to be coal. The material came from a prospect near the crest 
of the main Cordillera, within the concession of the hacienda 
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Quisque, the Indians having been led in this direction in the 
hope of finding an extension of the coal-fields of Oyon, 20 miles 
north. The prospect had been located for coal no less than 
three times previously, but was abandoned in each case when 
it was found that the material contained a large amount of sul- 
phur. Under these old locations the prospect became known 
as Minasragra. • 

Upon analysis, the material was found to contain a high per- 
centage of vanadium, which fact was subsequently confirmed 
in the laboratory of the Corps of Engineers in Lima. I was 
able to see the prospect in January, 1906, and as engineer for 
the American company which purchased the property, T have 
subsequently made two visits to the prospect. 

Geolofiy . — The geology can best be explained by reference to 
Figs. 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 

The area under consideration lies along the western limb of 
a broad anticlinal in Jura-Trias and Cretaceous rocks, similar 
in character to those exposed near Yauli, and over a largo area 
along the axis of the mountains in this portion of Peru. The 
section shows the series in this locality to bo composed of green 
shales, thin-bedded limestones, and red shales. The red shales 
are succeeded to the west by a great thickness of limestones, of 
which the main range is composed. The vanadium-deposit 
occurs entirely within the red shales. 

Igneous activity in the form of the intrusion of dikes, lacco- 
liths, and domes, has been a feature throughout a large area in 
this portion of the Province of Pasco, and these forms have been 
controlling factors in determining the local toi)Ography. It is 
evident from the map, Fig. 3, that this locality has been a 
unique center of this activity, there being no less than four 
systems of dikes, and the entire area being probably underlain 
by a laccolith. 

The following rocks have been identified : 

Dike . — A typical trachyte in an advanced state of decom- 
position. Contains red orthoclase, hornblende, and much sec- 
ondary magnetite and cal cite. Biotite and quartz are absent. 

Laccolith — Dolerite, much altered. Contains oligoclase (?) ; 
short prisms of augite; idiomorphic olivine, slightly altered ; 
laths of hornblende; pyrite, calcitc, original and secondary 
magnetite. 
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D\he C - — Typical andesite, comparatively fresh. Contains 
jihenocrysts of oligoclase; laths of hornblende, and some bio- 
tite in a ground-mass of feldspar. This rock bears some resem- 
blance to dikes A and Z), though it shows more alteration. 

Dikes A and D . — Typical quartz-porphyry, as shown in Fig. 
13. Contains predominating plagioclase in phenocrysts ; ortho- 
clase, generallj" corroded; quartz as rounded grains, and as 
c*oraparativel3" perfect di-hexagonal pyramids; biotite, in a 
ground-mass of feldspar fragments. The feldspars from four 



s}>eciniens are crushed, due to stress. There can be no doubt 
that dikes A and D are derived from the same magma, and 
j>robabl3^ are contemporaneous. 

Dike D, — Diabase, without olivine, slightly’ decomposed. 
Contains decomposed hornblende; plagioclose; much magne- 
tite, both original and secondary; no biotite, quartz, or olivine. 

The following order of intrusion is deduced from the extra- 
ordinary number ot intorseotions of the dikes, and the unique 
faulting: 1, dike B'; 2, laccolith JB; 3, dike C; 4, dikes A and D 
(contemporaneous); 5, faulting; b, dike IJ. 
you XU — IH 
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From the evidence of stress during solidili cation in dikes A 
and i>, and the lack of it in dike C, it appears that the fault- 
ing began when A and 1) were jet semi-niolten, but when C 
was completely solidified. Furthermore, A and I) are fresh 
rocks, and shows a considerable amount of decomposition^ 
which could scarcely he attributed to atmospheric weathering. 

A study of the map, Fig. 8, will show the faulting to have 
been of an extraordinary nature. Proceeding both eastward and 
westward from the crest of the ridge, where the laccolith out- 
crops, the faulting has been progressively southward. Further 
west from the vanadium-deposit the faulting is again reversed. 
Tt appears, therefore, that the area under consideration has 



undergone faulting dm* to stresses I'csenihling torsion in the 
earth’s crust. 

Of the five intrusions, the laccolith is tlic only one which 
a])pears to have stric^tly foll()wed the stratification of the rocks. 
Though dikes JJ and 7?' have a strike corresponding to that of 
the shales, they are vertical, as sliowri in tlie section. ITnusiial 
eontaet-phoiion)ena were not recognized in connection with 
any of the dikes, though tlie green shales overlying the lacco- 
lith are hardened. 

The Va n a dlu m -Depost t. 

The vanadium-deposit proper is a lens-shaped mass com- 
posed principally of three distinct constituents, which occupies 
one of the faults of tlie dike A, The maximum width of this 
mass is about 28 ft., and though the length is partly concealed,, 
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it cannot exceed 350 ft The strike is about 20° W., and 
the dip is 75° W. 

The throe materials in order of the relative amount present 
are : 

Quisqueito; a black, lustrous hydrocarbon; hardness, 2.5 ; 
ssp. gr., 1.75 ; fracture, conchoidal. Name derived from the 
Jiacienda in which the deposit is located. 

Ooke; a dull black, vesicular hydrocarlmn ; hardness, 4.5 ; 
sp. gr., 2.4; fracture, conchoidal. This coke contains globules 
of quisqueitc. 

Patronite; a greenish-black mineral; hardness, 2.5; sp. gr., 
2.65 to 2.71 ; fracture, uneven. Name derived from that of 
Senor Antenor Pizo Patron, who first recognized that the 
mineral contained vanadium. 

The following minerals, found in very small amounts, were 
recognized under the microscope : 

Bravoite; a reddish-yellow mineral in patronite. Composi- 
tion, (Fe, Ni) Sg; hardness and specific gravity not known. 
Name given by Dr. Ilillebrand in honor of Seiior Jose J. 
Bravo, who has described the deposit. 

An undetermined silicate mineral resembling halloysite. 

Analyses of these minerals made by Dr. Ilillebrand are : 



T^alrrmiU 

(ilHhqiieitO 

('oke 


1*0! Cent 

Per (’ent 

Per Cent 

Sulpliur, sol in CS^, 

45 

15 44 

0 04 

Sulphury ronibined, 

. 51 29 

17 

5.30 

Carbon, . 

:i.47 

42.81 

86.03 

Hydrogen, 


0 91 

0.25 

Nitrogen, 


0 47 

0 51 

Oxygen, by differenot*. 


5 89 

4 04 

Water, at 105°, 

1 VM) 

3 01 

N(»ne 

Ash, 


0 80 

1.97 

Vanadium, 

19.5;5 



Iron, 

. 2.92 



Nickel, 

1.87 



Silica, 

l> 88 



Titanic oxide, . 

. . 1 5o 



Alumina (phosphoric acid), 

2 00 



Also small amounts of ferric oxide, manganese, chromic oxide, and alumina. 

For comment upon these 

analyses, and 

the action of 

various 


reagents on the materials, as throwing light on their constitu- 
tion, see the original article by Dr. Ilillebrand.^ 

Journo! oj the Amertenn Chemical SorieUfy vol No. 7, p. 1019 (July, 1907) 
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The specimens of patronite which were analyzed by Dr. 
Hillebrand were not as pure as some I have since been able 
to obtain. Analyses of pure material yield from 19.8 to 24.8 
per cent, of vanadium, and the siliceous matter is lower than 
shown in the analyses by Dr. Hillebrand. I believe that th^ 
siliceous matter and possibly the carbon may be considered 
impurities, and that patronite approaches in composition a 
compound of vanadium and snlpbnr, which can best be repre- 
sented by the formula -f 

The following extract from an article by Kay ** on The 
Sulphides of Vanadium has some bearing upon this phase of 
the question : 


“At a temperature of about 400°, vatiadiuiti trisulphide takes up two additional 
atoms of sulphur, forming tlie pentasulphide, V^Sj. For the preparation of this 
eompound the trisniphide is mixed with one-lhird its weight of sulphur (purified 
by carbon bisulphide), the mixture verj’ finely pow'dered and placed in a strong 
narrow tube The tube, after filling with dry carbon dioxide, is temporarily 
closed by a cork provided with a iiairow capillary tube (to prevent access of 
oxygen), and the tube is then sealed off as near as possible to the surface of the 
mixture The sealed tube is next heated in a hot-air oven foi three hours, to a 
temperature of about 400°. . . . The product, after washing with hot carbon 

disulphide to remove any free suqihur present, leaves a residue of the pure 
pentasulphide. 

It is inadvisable to use a large excess of sulphur in the pieparation of this 
.sulphide, for although the pentasulphide is produced, it retains from one to two 
per cent, of sulphur very tenaciouslv, and the removal of this is a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty ’’ 

J am unable to ^ay whether the compositions of qiiisqiieite 
ami of tlio coke vary from the analyses given, for these are the 
only complete analyses that have been made. D}- analogy to 
many other natural hydrocarbons, T believe that tlie conqiosi- 
tion may vary within a small range from that given. 

The nature of jiatronite and its relation chemically and 
genetically to qiiisqueitc in coke will be made clear by a close 
study of the photomicrographs, Figs. 8 to 18. No photomicro- 
grax)hs have been made of the purest patronite, but an examina- 
tion of several sections under a magnitication of 200 diameters, 
after iiolishing and etching with causlie xiotash, showed a per- 
fectly homogeneous surface, whose relief only varied with the 
degree of attack hy the reagent. 

^ JournnI of the ('heiniraf Society of JLonfhm^ vol. xxxvii., p. 738 1,1880). 
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The photomicrograplirt show patronite, quisqaeite, coke, 
bravoite, and the siliceous mineral, in v^aryirig proportions. In 
Figs. 8, 9, and 10, qiiisqiieite is the black material, generally in 
the form of globules, though sometimes only a thin film lines 
^he cavities, as in Fig. 10. The coke is black, but much duller 
in luster than quisqueite, and is found in the sections as an 
irregular net- work resembling a sponge. Patronite fills all of 
that portion not occui)iod by the coke and quisqueite, and is 
the light material showing the greatest relief in Fig. 10. Bravo- 
ite, which is of very irregular occurrence, is shown only in Fig. 
12 as the unetched crystal in the darker ground-mass of patron- 
ite The white segregations in Fig. 8 are the siliceous mineral 
referred to above. 

Taken in connection with the larger structural relations 
shown i?i Fig. 7, it is clear that the materials are segrega- 
tions from a mass which was probably originally homogeneous 
(iuisqueite was the first material to segregate. The larger 
portion was crowded to the walls, though a small amount was 
caught as globules in a viscous mass remaining. It probably 
segregated through iTisolubility in the remaining mass, rather 
than on account of any difference in melting-j>oints, for it ap- 
pears to have been viscous after the segregation of the coke. 
Moreover, it was probably unstable at the temperature then 
existing, this being suggested by the globules, which are more 
or less coked. The coke segregated after the quisqueite, and 
though nearl}’ pure carbon, must have had the consistency of a 
paste, for it was able to form solid, fairly homogeneous masses. 

Before the solidification of the patronite took place, there 
must have been a disturbance throughout the mass, due prob- 
ably to its upward movement. This is shown b^" a crushed 
condition in the coke. Fig. 11, and to a less degree in the 
quisqueite, Fig. 1). 

Batronite was the last mineral to solidify, and from its 
associations appears to have been the eutectic of the mass. It 
fills all of the cracks ami spaces between the globules of quis- 
queite, Figs. 0, 10, and 11, and the walls of the cavities. The 
fact that patronite is of the nature of a eutectic serves to explain 
why its composition does not accord with the usual valency of 
vanadium, as eutectics, though generally constant in composition, 
are seldom compounds to which a formula may be assigned. 
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2-in. "eye-piece ; 1.5-in. objective; ntagnification, 15 diameters; oblique illumi- 
nation. Silicate mineral, white. Quisqueite, black globules, ('oke, dark net- 
work. Patron ite, gray ground-mass. 

Fig. 8. 



2'in. eye-piece; 1.5-in. objective; magnification, 15 diameters; oblique illumi- 
nation. Quisqueite, black globules. Coke, dark net-work. Patronite, light 
ground-mass. 


Fig. 9. 



1-in. e ve- piece ; 1.5-in, objective ; magnification, 20 diameters ; obij<|oe iliurni- 
nailon. (^tiiscpieite, black, lining cavity. Coke, dark. Patronite, light ground- 

in 

' Fio- lO. 



2 “in. eye-piece ; 1.5-in. objective; magnification, 15 diameters ; oblique inumi- 
natiom 

Fkk 12.-^CEysTAL OF Beavoite (Fe, Ni) S„ in Geouni)-3Jass of Patromti; 
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Fig. 14. — Llacsacocjita and Vioinity, Showing; Openings on Asphaetite- 
Vein. P^T.KVATioN OF Lake, 15,200 Fp^et. 



Fig. 16. — View Showing Open-Cut of La Quimica Mine (Quisque 
District), Department of Junin, Peru. 
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Putrointe appears to have had tlie peculiar property, under 
the conditions of temperature and pressure which existed at 
the time of the intrusion of the mass, of being able to permeate 
tlie porous country-rock, even to the degree of saturating it. 
This condition is found in the hanging-wall of the mass, and 
the impregnation is generally in the neighborhood of a veinlet 
of (luiscpieite, suggesting that tliis latter material follows a 
ti'^sure which was also the means of access of the patronite 
At some period, after the Tnass had become soli<l, a conclusive 
movcinent reopened tlie line of fault, rending the mass from 
end to end, as shown 113’^ the clay-tilled fissure, Figs. 5 and 7. 

The red shales are not 01113’ crushed, due to the laulting 
prior to the ap]>carance of the mass, but much bleached, due 
probablN’ to the action ol* the sulphurous va[»ors which accom- 
panied the intrusion. The portions of dike near the fault are 
also much decomposed, the feldspars being complete]3^ altered 
to kaolin. Explorations from the tunnel at a depth of about 
50 ft. from the surface show the shales to be much silicitied, 
and to be replaced 1)3’ irregular zones of fine, granular pj’rite. 

Effect,-^ of O.ndat/oH . — The dcveloi>ment at the time of the 
last iiis}>oction, August, 1907, consisted of an open-cut, a tunnel 
about 270 ft. long, and six trenches, of which live cross the 
zone of intrusion, Figs. 3 and 5. This work facilitates a more 
thorough understanding of the nature and size of the deposit, 
and of the effects of oxidation, than was theretofore })os8ible. 
ft is evident from the contours on the nia[), Fig. 3, that dike 
determines the drainage of much of the area. Through the 
oxidation of the sulphi<le, patronite, there have been formed 
solutions of vanadium which, parsing north and south along 
the west si<le of the mass, luwe precipitated oxide ores of 
vanadium. In some cases the solutions have almost entirel3'^ 
replaced portions of the shales, and at other j)laces the vana- 
dium minerals have been precipitated in the cracks and open 
spaces in the crushed zone. The mineralization of the shales 
has generall3’ taken }>lace along well-defined zones, though in 
places rich shoots of ore have been formed which pass into 
lean ore in the walls. Furthermore, where upon the surface 
there are found large areas of low-grade ore with occasional 
rich streaks, there are found at the tunnel-level (maximum 
vertical depth about 120 ft.) the same richer portions confined 
within barren material. 
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Two mineralB of approximately definite composition have 
been found upon the surface. Both are hydrated oxides of 
vanadium, and though partial analyses only have been made, 
they appear to be new species. Dr. Hillebrand is inclined to 
regard them as salts, not as oxides or acids. The first, which 
will be called the ‘‘ red oxide/" has been analyzed by Dr. Ilille- 
brand, with the result given below. It occurs typically as 
globular aggregates with radiated structure, though amorphous 
material is common. The color is deep brownish-red to red; 
streak, red; sp. gr., 2.30 to 2.48; hardness, 2.5. The second, 
which will be called the ‘‘ brown oxide,’" has not been .m.il xzed 
ill detail. One analysis that I made shows: loss on ignition, 
19.0; and vanadic oxide, 72.50 per cent. 

The brown oxide is found along the outcrop in irregular 
amorphous masses, none having a tendency towards more defi- 
nite structure. It is dark brown in color; streak, dark brown, 
sectile; hardness, 2.0; sp. gr., 2.30. It has the peculiar pro])- 
t‘rty of swelling and disintegrating when placed in Avater. 


Taule V. — A of Onuie and Green Oude, 



Red Oxide 

( »io(‘n Oxide 


Pei (Vnt 

Per (''ent 

Vanadic oxide, . 

117 00 

.A7..S3 

Hypovanadic oxkIc, 

. tiace 

4 70 

Molybdie oxide, 

2 82 

:? 28 

Silica, 

1 17 

0 87 

Titanic oxide. 

• 1 

0 07 

Alumina, 

i 0 81 


Phosphoric oxide 

i 

•• 

Ferric oxide, 

1 

1 9 fui 

Lime, . 

1 80 

0 70 

^lagnesia, . 


trace 

Water, 

20 81 

18 89 


At a deptli of 8 or 10 ft. from the surface, the red and brown 
minerals are replaced by a mineral haA^'ing a greenish-black 
color, occurring under very niiTch the same conditions. The 
mineral is generally amorphous, though along openings or 
water-courses it appears A^elvety, which axipearance, under the 
microscope, is resolved into aggregates of acicular crystals, 
much resembling a common form of malachite. The specific 
gravity oi ^\e analyses in Table Y. were 

given by Dr. Hillebrand in a personal communication to me. 

I ^'d to him that the red oxide” may be ortho- 
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vanadie acid (H^VO^), which has not been known in nature 
heretofore, and that the green oxide ’’ may be a combination 
of and in approximately constant proportions. 

Analyses of three samples of this “ green oxide ’’ gave the 
following results: 



Viinadiuni 

Vanadie 

Oxide 

I^ypo^aIladic 

Oxide 


Per C'ent 

V/)6 

Per (Viit 

Vj04 

Pei Cent. 


. Id. 4b 

23.58 

5 20 

•> 

-'> * • 

. 24..‘i8 

44.49 

S.22 


. 40 17 

54 19 

15.70 


Dr. Tlillebrand has replied to these suggestions as follows : 

“ You bee that the proportion of V 2 O 4 to in the second of my analyses 

(green oxide) does not bear out your suggestion, when compared with your ratios, 
that it 18 a deiinite proportion. TJiere is, indeed, no reason to expect other than 
a varying ratio between tiie and under the (drcumbtances of occurrence 

£very conceivable proportion might exist between the initial stage of oxidation 
of the patronite and the final stage represented by the red matter. 

“ It strikes me that we must, from the nature of the occiirrenc'es, have mixtures 
of minerals in both cases. Until we know how the non (especially the iron in tJie 
second analysis), molybdenuni, and lirue are combined, it is useless to at- 

tempt to fix a formula foi the compounds, ultluuigh <jiute pcrmissililo to indi- 
cate iirobabilities 

“It appears that the ortho-, meta-, and pyio-\anadic acnls are incapable of 
free existence If formed momentarily, they pass at once into hexavanadic acid, 

‘ ^ vvhich the orjinge incrustation (see below) seems to be a salt. The acid 
itself IS, however, unstable, and in its further decomposition gives rise to separa- 
tion ot 1 may add that the acid itself is not known in the free state, Imt 

its existence is assumed from the behavior of its solution in water. In view of 
the above, I am at present inclined to think that the red substance of which you 
turnishtd me specimens (red oxide), and which you think to be orthovansdic 
acid, may be a mixture of some calcium salt and of jiossibly also of an iron 

salt. Against tliis, however, is the large* amount ot winter shown by my analysis, 
an amemnt about equal to that found in the orange incrustation, hut with appar- 
cntl 3 ’^ smaller amounts of bases The presence of molybdenum in the material first 
analyzed, ot wrhich very little is present in the orange incrustation (see below), 
renders more difhcult the forming ot any concliiHion regaiding the nature of your 
supposed HAO 4 The same liolds true for your (green oxide), wliich, 

on account of the large amount ot iron present in it, 1 am disposed to regard as 
essentially an iron vanadate J .«m afraid that we hail better not attempt to form 
an}” positive conclusions regarding the composition of these tw'o products which are 
so evidently mixtures 

It 18 probable that there is a gradual trausition from vanadie 
oxide eompoundfi on the surface to those of hypovanadie and 
vanadie oxides below the surface, though tlie large amount of 
iron shown in Dr. Hillehrand’s analysis makes his suggestion 
that the material which hc 3 analyzed was iron vanadate un- 
doubtedly eorreet. 
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Solution of vatiadium compounds is in process continually, 
and waters flowing from the tunnel show a considerable amount 
of vanadium in solution. The waters, percolating through the 
walls of the tunnel, deposit an orange incrustation, after analysis 
of which Dr. Trillehrand comments as follows : 


** I have iinibhed an approximate analysis of the crystalline oiaiige incrustation 
on one siiecimen which you sent me quite a while ago This orange incrustation 
is apparently a Jiytlrous calcium salt of hexavanailic acid, that is, Ca 2 V,, 0,7 -t- 
X H./) The r is between 10 and 11. Water is about 22 per cent, of which 14 
percent comes off over sulphuric acid, if the exposure is prolonged for several 
months, after which time the exposure at 100° C. gives rise to no further loss. 
The mineral then loses little water until the temperature has gone up quite a bit, 
but at or below 250° becomes wholly dehydrated 

“ The percentage of calcium oxide is about 12 8 percent , that of V^O., about 65 4 
per cent There is also a very small amount of insoluble matter that has been 
deducted in deriving these figures.** 

Table VI. iw a record of analyses of samples prepared by 
(iuartering one wheel-barrow load, from trench B and from 
the open-cut on the north side of the dike, and gives an idea of 
the extent of the replacement of the shales by vanadium eom- 
])ounds ; 


Table VL — of Samples from Trench B and the 


Open- Cni, 

Trench B 

Vvoiatjc Vainidic Oxnli 

Ovci Percent 

Section A, 2fi ft , cMvst end, 1 96 

Section B, .‘15 ft , adjoining, 3.2() 

Section ( ‘, 3.5 ft , adjoining, 12.86 

Section!), 25 ft , west en<l, ... .3 2(> 


No ot Sam- 
ple « 

16 ' 

18 
20 
22 

24 
26 
17 
19 
21 
23 

25 
27 


Thi( km*'''. 
Ft 

(5 

8 

7 
(> 

8 
4 

7 

8 
10 

4 

4 


j Richei 

f 

I zone 

I 

Pf)orer 

Kone 

overly- 

i 


<>pcn-( ’lit 


" Samples taken at 10-ft. intervals, horizontally. 


Vanarlie OxnU* 


above No 16 

Per t ent 

57 62 
48.51 
25.72 
6.3> 
10.25 
7.97 
.5. .53 

above No. 18 

8.13 

above No. 20 

3..58 

above No. 22 

1.46 

above No. 24 

4.36 

above No. 26 

26.36 
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The tunnel cuts this same zone of replacement at a depth of 
120 ft. along the dip of the shales. The following samples 
show the diminution in the percentage of vanadium. 

Vanadk* Oxide 
Per Cent 

No. 36, tunnel, avcia#?e of 2(1 ft., . 9 (51 

No. 36, tunnel, average of 9 ft , . 7.81 

No 37, tunnel, average of 4 6 f t , . . . 6.61 

This iniprcgnativm. or replacement of the shales, can, of 
course, only extend to the depth of ground-water circulation, 
which in this immediate vicinity will probably not exceed 100 
ft. vertically (about 200 ft. on the dip of the shales). 

Producthyu — Within the period from June, 1906, to January, 
1009, there has been produced and shipjied to the United 
States about 1,800 tons of oxidized ores, containing about 20 
])er cent, of vanadi<; oxide; also the product obtained from 
roasting about 400 tons of sulphide ore, patronite. 

Conclusions. 

The occurrence of vanadium in hydnxjarbons is notcontined 
to Veru, for it has been announced by Kyle in the ash from a 
coal (asphaltite ?) found in the province of Mendoza, Argentine 
liepublic ; also from other localities mentioned in Clarke’s Data 
of Geochemistry.*’ I have found it in the ash from an aspiialtite 
from Page, Indian Territory (now Oklahoma). The material 
eoiitained 1.1*0 })er cent, of ash, of wliich 0.19 per cent, was 
vanadic oxide. A review of the original articles describing the 
above-mentioned occurrences has convinced me that all of the 
materials are very closely related, if not almost identical, in 
nature and occurrence. In other words, thej^ all appear to be 
asphaltitcs containing an appreciable amount of sulphur. 

Investigators of the subject seem agreed with the opinion 
expressed by Eldridge in his article, entitled The Formation of 
Asphalt Veins, that asphaltitcs are derived from petroleum. 
Kichardson,*^ after a most thorough study of the subject from a 
chemical standpoint, shows that all asphalts contain sulphur, 

* Op* c}l 

TCconomic Geoloqu^ vol i , No 6, p 437 (Mar. -Apr., 1906). 

” On the Nature ami Origin of Asphalt, by Clifford KichardsciO, BuUetin No. 1, 
Barber Vsphalt Paving Co , also, Journal oj Society of Chemical InduHtry^ vol. 
xvii , No. 1, p 13 (Jan 31, 1898) 
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and that the hardness appears to depend upon the amount 
present. 

Asphalts are distingnislied by the large amount of sulphur they contain, and 
it is to Its presence that many of the important characteri'Jtics, and perhaps in 
part, the origin of this form of bitumen is due 

The harder and least soluble portion always contains the larger part of the 
sulphur. It seems, therefore, that sulphur is the effectual hardening agent of 
natural asphalts, in the same way that it is of artificial asphalts which are pro- 
duced by heating a soft natural bitumen with sulphur, . . 

“ It seems justifiable, therefore, to suggest that where certain mineral oils, com- 
posed of alicychc hydrocarbons, originate under such circumstances as to be sub- 
jected to conditions favorable to condensation and polyraenzation, or to the action 
of sulphur or sulphates, asphalt will befoiined, not necessarily immediately, but 
in the course of time.” 

Further, n method of preparing the snl[>hides of vanadium, 
described l)y Carnot,’^ has some hearing: 


V 2 S 3 is prepared by beating an oxide or a chloride of vanadium in hydrogen 
sulphide, or vapor of sulphide of carbon This sulphide, heated in a current of 
hydrogen, furnished the bisulphide, and in the vapor of sulphide of carbon, 

at 400°, the pentasulphide. 

Taking these observations into eoiiside ration, the occurrence 
of vanadium in asphaltites appears to depend upon three factors : 

1. Vanadium, as oxide, disseminated through a rock of a fair 
tlegree of porosity. 

2. Impregnation with a hydro(*arbou I 0 a greater or less 
degree. 

3. A source of sulpliur or sulphnreted vapors 

The tirst of these conditions undoubtedly often exists over 
large areas. In the two districts in } Vu’u under consideration, the 
two remaining conditions have undoubtedly been brought about 
by the intrusion of the dikes. It would seem, therefore, a safe 
forecast, that most asphaltites containing more than 2 per cent, 
of sulphur contain vanadium. 

The Quisque deposit may now bo interpreted as an extreme 
phase of dilfereutiation from asphaltite, the intrusion of the 
dikes probably having had the effect of successively concentrat- 
ing the vanadium. Further, tlie unique climatic conditions 
account fully for the formation of the large aureole of oxidized 
ores. Had tliere been erosion by water even to a slight degree, 

Trmte iV Analyne, p 778 (Paris, 1904). 
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the oxidized minerals would have been carried away, instead 
of being permitted to accumulate in the porous country-rock. 

With the exception of the analyses made by Dr. W. F. Hille- 
brand, of Washington, to determine the composition of the 
minerals, and those in Table VI., which were made b 3 ^ J. O. 
Handy, of Pittsburg. Pa., I have done all the analytical and 
research-work given in the present paper. Cordial acknowledg- 
ment is hereb}" made to T)r. Ilillebrand, whose analytical work 
has been of invaluable assistance. Acknowledgment is also 
made to Sehor Felipe do Lucio, mining engineer in charge of 
development of the property, for unqualified co-operation in 
every phase of the investigation and work on the property. 


The Residual Brown Iron-Ores of Cuba. 

BY C. M WELD, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

(New Haven Meeting, Februaiy, 1900 ) 

Attention has been turned recently to the exploration and 
dev'clopment of certain large blanket-deposits of brown iron-ore 
in Cuba. The most conspicuous of these to-day, and the one 
upon which the most light has been shed, is the Mayari deposit, 
situated about 15 miles south of Nipe bay. Here the Spanish- 
American Co. has sole control over 18,500 acres of ore-bearing 
lands, reported by its engineers to contain 500,000,000 tons of 
ore. The necessary plant and equipment, with docks and rail- 
ways, is now under construction for the early marketing of 
this ore. A similar deposit, and undoubtedly the next to be ex- 
idoitedjis the ore-field at Moa bay, where from 13,000 to 15,000 
acres of ore-lands, immediately adjacent to the shores of an excel- 
lent harbor, have been generously covered by numerous mining- 
claims, practically all controlled by four large interests. This 
deposit is now estimated to contain approximately 350,000,000 
tons, on the basis of dried ore ready for shipment, a figure 
which may be increased when the western limits of the ore- 
deposit have been more accurately defined. Other deposits of 
the same type, but smaller and less accessible, are those at 
Cubitas, situated from 12 to 15 miles north of Camaguey city, 
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and at Taco bay and N^avas, points lying a few miles west of 
Baracoa. The area of the Cuhitas deposit is said to be 6,000 
acres, and the yield of ore is estimated at 150,000,000 tons. 
The Baracoa deposits are less well known, but preliminary 
estimates have placed their joint ore-reserves at 40,000,000 
tons. 

Accepting the above toiinageB as reasonably correct, we con- 
clude that the deposits enumerated give promise of adding 



Fio. 1 .— IMai' nr pRoviNt'K nr Santiago i>k (’roA, SiinwiNti l)i;rnsrrs of 

Brown Iron-Obj;. 

about 1 , 000 , 000,000 tons of iron-ore to tlie world's f^upplv ; 
they have, therefore, to be considered in any attein}>t to fore- 
(*ast the future of the iron and steel industries. 

The map. Fig. 1, sliows the approximate location of all the 
deposits mentioned. An illustrated description ot the Mayuri 
deposit, and the proposed plant and equipment tor its exploita- 
tion, has already been published; ^ also, additional information, 
together with a brief reference to the Moa deposit.^ These 
two largely commercial in their attitude. A. (1 

* hoik. Age, vol. Ixxx., No. 7, pp. 421 to 42(> (Aiig. 15, UHu)- 
2 rhUL, voL Ixxxi., No. 15, pi>. 1149 to 1157 ( Apr. 9, 1908). 
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Spencer, in his paper entitled, Three Deposits of Iron Ore in 
Cuba, ^ gives valuable and interesting information along more 
purely scientific and technical lines regarding the deposits at 
Mayari, Moa, and Cubitas. 

While the subject of the present paper is therefore not alto- 
gether new, it has appeared to me that certain features concern- 
ing the character and probable genesis of the iron-ore deposits 



Contains (Hsseniinated nodules jmd pellets of brown ore, at times ag'gloriierated in 
the form of beds or layers. 

C Serpentine bed-rock- 

Fig. 2. — Ii>ealizkj> VKiiiKjAL 8kctjon Showing Nati ke of Oc< ckrence 

OF REStDlTAE JhON-OkE JN CfBA. 

have not yet been brought out, and it is with this in view that 
the paper has been prepared. 

The deposits under discussion possess essential cliaracteristics 
in common. They occur as residual mantles of enormous sur- 
ficial extent, Avith a thickness occasionally as great as from 50 
to 60 ft., but more commonly varying from 10 to 20 ft. The 

Bulletin No. 340, U. S. Geoloffmd Surrey, pp. 318 to 329 (1908). 
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underlying rock is serpentine. The ore, which extends from 
the grass-roots to bed-rock, is for the greater part a homo- 
geneous, tenacious, clay-like material, red to yellow to brown 
in color. The transition between ore and the comparatively 
unaltered serpentine bed-rock is as a rule fairly abrupt. Within 
the clay-ore arc found disseminated nodules and pellets of 
brown ore ranging a})parently through all the hydrated forms 
from limonite totiirgite; hematite also is present, and at times 
magnetite. These concretionary forms increase in abundance 
towards the top of the ore-bed, where they frequently appear 
as recernented masses of spongy brown ore, occasionally of 
large dimensions, forming beds or layers within the clays. At 
many ])laces a capping or crust, as it were, of recernented 
brown ore of considerable extent is found at the immediate 
surface. 

Fig. 2 re[)resents an idealized section of the ore-beds from 
grass-roots to bed-rock. This sketch has been constructed from 
numerous observations in the field, and presents graphically the 
conditions above described. 

Table 1. gives representative analyses from four different 
fields. That for Mayari is taken from the article cited above,'* 
while the others are of samples taken in connection with pri- 
vate examinations and not before published. 


Table 

I. — Anf(ff/se 

tV of JBrofrn Iron- 

Ore.v u f 

duha. 




Mayan 

Moa 

Taro 

Navas 

Fe . 



4().03 

40.75 

46.23 

42.48 

SiOj 


. 

5.50 

1.71 

2 06 

3.01 

AliC), 



10.33 

11.60 

2.16 

6.12 

(3r . 

. . 


1.73 

1 81 

2.07 

2 30 

TiO, 



a 

O.M 

(( 

a 

V 


. 

0 015 

0.031 

0.021 

0 032 

11,0 

. 


13 62 

13.15 

a 

a 


« Klcmeiit not reported. 


These analyses rej_)re8ent the entire mass of ore ; that is, the 
clay-ore as well as the concretions and nodules. The figures are 
for the ores dried at 212° F. The ore in the ground frequently 
contains in addition up to as high as from 30 to 35 per cent, of 
hygroscopic moisture. 

The general similarity of these ores is at once apparent, the 

* Iron Age, vol Ixxx , No. 7, p 124 (Aug 15, J007) 
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conspicuous features being low silica, high alumina, and the 
presence of chromium in very appreciable amounts. These 
features are more especially true of the ores from Mayari and 
Moa, and it should be noted that the analyses given for those 
fields are the averages of a much greater number of samples 
than for the Taco and ISTavas fields; hence they should be re- 
garded as more truly representative. In addition to the ele- 



Tlie cross-hatched area indicates approximately that occupied by iron-ore. The 
western extremity of the deposit is not shown, hut has been taken into account in 
estimating the tonnage of ore offered by the field. 

Fj(j. 3. — SKKToii-MAr of tiik Moa Iron-Ork Fjkj.o, Santiago Province, 

Cuba. 

ments given above, nickel has been found in amounts of from 
0.5 up to, in some cases, 2.0 per cent. Manganese is also pres- 
ent. The balance of the ore comprises small quantities of mag- 
nesia and lime, with probably traces of the alkalies, and a 
very little sulphur. 

Having established a common relationship between the ore- 
beds of these various localities, the discussion in its bearing 
upon questions of genesis will henceforth be more particularly 

VOl.. XL. — 19 
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confined to tlie ores at Moa, since my opportunities for per- 
sonal observation have been confined to that field. The Moa 
occurrence, moreover, as will appear later, approaches more 
nearly to a model type ; at the same time, it will be seen that 
conclusions based on the Moa occurrence are equally applicable 
in their general aspects to the other occurrences. Before leav- 
ing the question of common relationship it may be well to re- 
view briefly the points from which this has been deduced, 
which are: (1) the blanket- or mantle-forni of all the ore- 
beds; (2) the common bed-rock of serpentine; (3) the common 
appearance and nature — namely, ocherous cla^^-like materials 
carrying disseminated nodules and masses of brown ores ; and 
(4) the common analysis, showing low silica and high alumina, 
with notable quantities of chromium and niiich combined water. 

The map, ¥ig. 3, shows the general features of the Moa de- 
posit. The ore-bed occupies practically the entire area adja- 
cent to the shore, and extends thence inland for a distance ot 
from 3 to 6 miles, finally fingering out along the crests of the 
divides. Wherever the ore comes to an end laterally, and 
where it has been cut through by streams, serpentine is found 
as the country-rock. A number of samples of this serpentine 
were taken, of which an average analysis is given in Table TT., 
together with a reconstructed complete analysis of the ore. 


Table II,- 

of Cotndry- Rod and 

froo- 0>v, 


Jfoff 



.''erpt'iiliiH 

1 1 ou-Ort* 


IVr Cent 

IVr Cent 



90 

FcO . 

s.r>> 


.SiO, . 

. :57 29 

1.71 

A1,0^ 

1.33 

11.00 

TiO, j 


1 0 14 


0 28“ 

! 2 03 

NiO J 


i 0 tlO 

P,<) , . 

0.07 

0 07 

MnO 

tra(‘e 

0.80 

i\i} 

0.29 1 


MfrO 

. 30.53 ! 

2.38“ 

K.,() . 

trace. [ 


Na,0 

0 39 j 


up . 

. 1.’).27 

i;;.i-3 


HM' 00 

100 00 

( alenlalet] By <liffei’ence. 
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The ores have already been described as residaal mantles, 
the inference being that they have been derived from the under- 
lying rocks by processes of sub-aerial decay. other theory 

of origin involves transportation. 

The theory that they are derived directly from the serpentine is 
supported by the analyses in Table II. The ore is, in tact, a lat- 
erite, a product due to the po(;iiliar form of deconi position known 
as laterizatioii, which is common to humid tropical climates. 
The essential characteristic of laterization is the breaking-up of 
the silicates, witli the ultimate almost complete removal of the 
silica, wherein it difters radically from the kaolinization-proc- 
esses of the temperate zones. Tjaterites have been reported from 
man}’’ tropical localities, and are especially common in India. 

The ordinary procedure in rock-decay involves the removal 
ot lime, magnesia, and the alkalies, while the aluminous sili- 
cates and tile ferric oxides for the greater part remain behind. 
Ijaterization goes one step further and removes the silica as well. 
Its characteristics are • (1) the liberation of the silica from its 
various compounds; (2) the removal by solution of the lime 
and magnesia; (3) the oxidation of the ferrous to ferric iron; 
(4) the removal of the silica and the alkalies; (5) the concen- 
tration, as a residual mantle, of the alumina and ferric iron, 
with titania, chromic oxide, and other impurities; and (6) a 
sort of sec ondary dehydration leading to concretionary and 
pisolitic recemeiited masses, more or less abundantly dissemi- 
nated through the mantle. 

With this process in mind, the serpentine may he readily 
recognized as the ])areiit of the iron-ore. Lime, magnesia, 
silica, and tlie alkalies have been largely if not wholly removed, 
and the iron and alumina Ijavc been concentrated. There is 
seven times as much iron in the ore as in the serpentine, and 
eight and one-half times as much alumina. About the same 
ratio appears to hold with the chromium, nickel, and titanium, 
which are nearly equally persistent wnth the iron and alumina. 
In short, there is no need to appeal to a hypothetical foreign 
source for any of the elements constituting the ore, either in 
whole or in part. IS'o supposition involving transportation of 
material is required. Everything is at hand, and the history of 
the ore, as residual material derived directly from its underly- 
ing rock, is complete. 
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Reference has been made to the laterites of India. These 
iaterites, being derived out of a difterent parent-rock from that 
in Cuba, naturally result in different end-products. Two types 
are recognized in India : the high level ’’ and the low level. 
The former are in sitit, while the latter are detrital, and differ 
irom the usual detrital rocks only in the amoijnt of lateritic 
cement. They have furnished the supply of iron-ore for nu- 
merous small native iron-smelting centers, and in this character 
:hey suggest an analogy with the Moa ores. As a matter of 
iSact, however, they are transported materials, and their iron- 
content, as found to-day, is undoubtedly due to mechanical 
sorting and concentrating, as well as, very possibly, to a certain 
amount of secondary chemical concentration. The presence of 
large amounts of mechanicalljMnterminglod quartz still fur- 
ther distinguishes this type of lateritic ores from those at Moa. 
The true analogy lies between the Moa iron-ores and the 
Indian “ high level ’’ laterites, or (as they have within recent 
years in many cases proved to be) bauxites. The bauxites are 
found in the form of* residual mantles, ovt‘rl_\ing their parent- 
rocks in a manner exactly similar to the occurrence of the Moa 
ores. The parent-rock, however, is dolerite and not serpentine. 
The result of laterization is therefore an end-product consist- 
ing chiefly of alumina, with ferric iron and other persistent 
impurities in proportion to the content of the original rock. 
Secondary (leh\dration marks the flnal stage of the process, as 
with the Moa ores, the result being a recemented pisolitic and 
nodular, fre<piently vesicular, reddish-brown material, resem- 
bling very closely in its a])pearance the rcceniented brown 
ores of Moa and other Cuban dej)Osits. In short, whereas the 
parent and the offspring in the two cases respectively differ 
from one another, the i)roceHS of generation is undoubtedly 
closely similar. 

Rr. II. Warth *^ has presented a very interesting pair of 
analyses, one of dolerite and the second of bauxite, directly 
derived therefrom; both samples are from the western Ghats, 
near Bombay, India. These analyses arc reproduced in Table 
III. for the purpose of comx^arisoii with the analyses of the 
Moa serpentine and iron-ore, given in Table II. 

* Geological Magazine, N S., decade V , vol. ii , No. 1 , P* (Jan , 1905). 
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Table ITT. — , I of Dolerite and Bauxite^ India, 


SiO, .... 

Dolerite. 
l*(‘r Cent. 

. 50.4 

Bauxite. 
Per Cent 
0.7 

TiO, .... 

. 0.9 

0.4 

Al/>. 

. 22.2 

50.5 

Fe.,0, .... 

. 9.9 

23.4 

FeO 

. 3.6 


>Ig() . . . . , 

. 1.5 

. . 

CaO . 

. 8.4 


K^O .... 

. 1 8 


Na/) .... 

. 0.9 


ir.o 

. 0.9 

25 0 


100 5 

100 0 


T}ie (lisappearanco of tlio silica, linio, mai^iiesia, and the alka- 
lies, and the concentration of the alumina and iron, are here 
beautifully exemplified. There is 2.25 times as much alumina 
and 1 70 times as much iron in the bauxite as in the dolerite; 
thus a part of the iron has been removed, as was the case with 
the Moa ore. The titania also appears to have suffered partial 
removal. The solution of the silica is wonderfully complete. 

Plnongh has been said to demonstrate that the Moa tyj)e of 
Cuban ore has its genesis through sub-aerial decay directly 
out of the imdcrl\inu rock. The decay takes that form which 
has come to be known as laterization, a form peculiar to humid 
tropical climates, which has as its essential characteristic the 
breaking-up of the silica compounds and the more or less com- 
plete removal of the silica. Tlie process has come nearest to 
completion at Moa, and that name may, therefore, be proi)erly 
adopted to designate the type. The ores of other localities, 
Mayari, (^ubitas, Taco, and J^avas, are merely less-perfect 
examples of the same process. 

The strange fact that laterization is confined to humid tropi- 
(*al climates has been the subject of more or less speculation. 
Sir Thomas Holland, Director of the Geological Survey of India, 
in his paper. On the Constitution, Origin, and Dehydration of 
Laterite,® has proposed a very ingenious and interesting theory 
in this connection. It should be remembered that he is speak- 
ing of lateritic bauxites which have been derived from doler- 
ites, and, therefore, the reference is to aluminous silicates. It 

Geolofjical X. S , decade IV., vol. x , No. 2, p. 59 (Feb , 1903). 
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does not seem improper, however, to road magnesian for alu- 
minous ; in other words, the theory appears as applicable to 
the breaking-down of serpentine as of dolerite. 

Sir Thomas Holland says : 

“To account for the fact that an aluminous silicate undergoes a more complete 
disintegration under tropical conditions than under the deep-seated and presum- 
ably high temperature conditions of kaolinization, the writer suggests that laterite 
is due to the agency of lowly organisms, possibly akin to the so-called nitrifying 
bacteria. With these are probably forms akin to the bacteria which oxidize and 
fix ferrous compounds, and which, precipitating the silica in the colloid form, 
permit its removal by the dilute alkaline solutions simultaneously formed.'^ 

We may now turn from the question of genesis to a consid- 
eration ot the probable age and history of the Moa typo of 
hrown-orc deposits. In this connection, I wish to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to A. C. Spencer for suggestions taken not 
only from his publication but also from verbal discussions. 

The Cubitas, Mayari, l^avas, and Taco deposits all occupy 
plateaus. Mr. Spencer sa^^s of the Cubitas in his paper, Three 
Deposits of Iron Ore in Cuha-" 

“ AVithin an area measuring roughly 10 miles east and west and 4 miles north and 
south, there are several flat-topped mesas rising 1100 to 400 ieet above the general 
level of an almost featureless jdain. Tlu* oie dcjiositn are all surface 

mantles covering tlie plateau-like mesas 

The actual elevation of the me,'>as above si‘a-]evi*l is not given. 
The following description of the Mayari deposit has also been 
published ; 

The ate hotly is on the huinniit of a gently lolling pl.iteaii, roughly 10 miles 
long and 4 miles wide, with its principal axis lying nortlieast and southwest Its 
elevation is about 1000 ft. at the northwestern extremity, wliieli is nearest to Xipe 
Bay, and it rises toward the soutliwest to an elevation of 2200 to 2^00 ft , nitli one 
peak reaching to 2000 ft and another to 3200 ft 

The Taco deposit occupies a partly- dissected plateau, approxi- 
mately 4 miles long by 1 5 miles wide, with the longer axis 
NE-SW., at a general elevation of 2,100 ft. above sea-level. 
The Havas plateau, extending 2.5 miles H-S. and 1.26 miles 
wide, is from 1,600 to 1,800 ft. above sea-level. 

At Moa the conditions are diltereut. The ore-mantle, adjaccnl 
to tide-water and extending thence inland for a distance of 

Bulletin No. 340, U. S. Geologised Survey, p. 324 (1908). 

^ Iron Age, vol Ixxx , No 7, p. 421 ( Ang. 15, 1907). 
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from 3 to 5 miles, lies on a surface exbibitiiig no very pro- 
rjounced relief, the average grade shorewards being about 
250 ft. to the mile. The final disappearance of the ore-mantle in- 
land is obviously due to the usual processes of surface-denuda- 
tion. The underlying serpentine first appears in the stream- 
beds, which may be wholly in bed-rock, with the ore still per- 
sisting on the inter-stream divides. Thus, the upper edge of 
the ore-body presents a series of fingers persisting upwards 
along the crests of the divides till it finally disappears on the 
divides as well as in the stream -bottoms. 

There can be little doubt that the Moa type of ores were 
originally formed on an ancient peneplain, and probably occll 
X)ied at that time vastly greater areas than to-day. The presenv. 
plateaus are remnants of the aneie;it peneplain, and owe their 
elevated position to a period of uplift, accompanied by a certain 
amount of warping, fracturing, and probably partial subsidence. 
The plateau-deposits underwent more or less simple vertical up- 
lift. The Moa area was tilted and possibly fractured, subsiding 
once more to somewhere near its present position and level. 
The j)eneplain period may perliaps be referred to the Upper 
Oligocene, since at that time, according to 11 ayes, Vaughan, 
and Spencer,*' nearly the whole island ot‘ Cuba was submerged, 
exeej)ting portions along the north and south shores of Santiago 
Province. The next succeeding (Miocene) period was one of 
general u]>lift. Quoting from the report of the above : 

“Tlierc «»nd uplift duniif; this pericKl, the oleMition along the axial 

line lieing gioatoi than ,it tin* si<les. . One would infer that the central 

portion of tlu» PioMiice of Santiago was more lilghly ehw.ited than the coastal jior- 
tion, siiK'o U]>per Oligocene limestones occui in the central portion of that province 
at considonihly higlicr elevations than along cither the north or the soiitli coast ” 


This hist statement probably ex 2 >Iains the tilting of the Mayari 
plateau towards the north, and also the tilting and possibly 
the breaking-off and resulting 2 >artial subsidence of the Moa 
block. 

The U 2 )lift was followed by a rejuvenation of the streams and 
renewed denudation activity. The ancient peneplain was dis- 
sected and cut back until there were left only the present rem- 

® Report on a Oeological Reconn OHsance of Cuboj included in Cn'^l Report of Ring.- 
Oe7h Leonard Wood^ Mditaiy Governor of Cuha^ vol. i., pp. ill to 34 (1001). 
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nants, still carrying their original mantles of ore ; and even 
these are, in a geological sense, still rapidly disappearing. 
The upper portion of the Moa block has been planed oft*, while 
the lower portion owes its preservation to the tact that it lies 
so near sea-level that the stream-gradients have practically dis- 
appeared, and their power to dissect and remove has been re- 
duced to a mininnira. 

Thus, the original development of the Moa type of ores 
should probably be referred to pre-Miocene times. During and 
since the period of uplift, vast quantities of these ores have 
undoubtedly been mechanically removed and dissipated. At 
the same time there is no reason to suppose that laterization- 
processes have ceased ; it is in fact j)rohable that new ores are 
forming to-day wherever oj)portunity oft*ers. Such opportunity 
may he regarded as at a Tniniiniim on the plateaus, where heav3" 
mantles of material lying nearly horizontally eftec'tively protect 
the underlying rock from the action of surface-waters. Wher- 
ever the stream -bods have dissected the plateaus, however, re- 
vealing fresh areas of serpentine and inducing new and low^er 
curves in tlie adjacent ground-water levels, the growth of lateritc 
must be proceeding us it did in former times. The presence 
of numerous sinks a]>pear8 to furnisli evidence to support this 
statement. Thus, the descent of the lateritic zone must be 
keeping pace with the degradation of the land-surface, except 
where this is so rapid that products of decay are removed as 
soon as formed. 

We infer, then, that there arc two limits to tlie accumulation 
of laterite. On the one hand, too great an opportunity, w hich has 
led to its development on an undisturbed peneplain uptoapoirit 
where the umh-rlxiiig rock is fairly well j^rotected — in this case 
the decay wdll no doubt continue to proceed dowuiwards, but at 
a greatly reduced rate ; and, on tlie other band, too little oppor- 
tunity, through its removal ineclianically as fast as it forms. 
The first limit may have been the condition of aft'airs at the 
close of the Upper Oligoccne, w^hon huge mantles of laterite 
had accumulated, to about their maximum depth. The second 
limit is that of to-day, except where, locally, intermediate sets of 
conditions may exist. At such points the ore-beds are undoubt- 
edly increasing. On the whole, however, since the beginning 
of Miocene times, the probabilities are that very much greater 
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quantities of the lateritic ores have been destroyed than have 
been formed. 

The Moa deposit differs from the others chemically in being a 
more perfect type of laterization, and, structurally, in not occu- 
pying a plateau. It would appear that the deposit was originally 
a portion of a great peneplain, upon which was accumulated a 
thick mantle of ore through processes of sub-aerial decay com- 
mon to humid tropical climates. At the tinxe of the general 
uplift the Moa block apparently broke off* and partly subsided 
once more, tilting toward the north. Renewed denudation 
then planed off* the upper edges of the block, removing the 
ore-mantle and cutting <lown into the underlying rock. Any 
further ore forming at the higher levels was removed as fast as 
it formed. Lower down, however, transportation was at its 
minimum, and the ore already existing not only remained undis- 
turbed, but ])robably increased somewhat in depth. Further- 
more, through saturation bj^ surface-waters, the j>roce8s of lat- 
erization was advanced nearly to theoretical completeness, and 
at the lower levels, representing the heart of this great ore- 
field, there arc occasionally found mantles of ore exceeding 
60 ft. in thickness, containing a minimum of silica. 

The structural history of this field may raise the question, why 
attribute the accumulations of ore entirely to decays in place? 
Was there not exceptional opportunity here for mechanical 
transport, or trans})ort in solution with secondary concentra- 
tion? The answer is, the absolute absence of evidence or aj)- 
pearance of such accumulation through transport of material. 
The ores as found are satisfactorily accounted for in their 
entirety by^ the decay of the underlying rock. The analyses 
of many ‘Samples, representing in a most thorough manner 
wide areas, are remarkably uniform, although many’ were taken 
from localities where opportunity^ for secondary’^ concentration 
or accumulation ivould be much better than at other localities. 
In the absence of any evidence to the contrar^^ the conclusion 
must be that the ore-bearing materials which have been re- 
moved from the upper levels were simply dissipated by the 
waters removing them. They do not appear to have contrib- 
uted to the ores of the lower levels, cither by increasing the 
bulk of the accunj illation or by any process of enrichment. 

Similar (piestions of possible transport of material cannot be 
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raised by the structural conditions attendant upon the other 
fields. Hence, the theory of development of ore in place 
thronirh laterization-processes offers tlie only ready and entirely 
satisfactory explanation for the ore-deposits in those fields ; and 
that the laterization has not been as perfect as at Moa may be 
due to any number of readily-suggested causes. 

The development of these huge fields of iron-ore in Cuba 
has directed study upon several metallurgical problems attend- 
ing their use in the manufacture of iron and steel, chiefly 
in connection with the high alumina- and chromium-content. 
Exhaustive studies and experiments on Mayari ores have been 
carried out within tVic last few years by the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co., and it has been announced that all the difficulties 
have been solved, and steel rails of more than usual excellence 
have been manufactured froni these ores. It is not within the 
scope of this paper to go into metallurgical details. I merely 
refer to this feature and its happy solution in a congratulatory 
frame of mind. The cheapness with which the ore can be ex- 
tracted must have })re8ei]ted itself to any one of mining experi- 
ence. The high moisture-content, h\ gro*-co|»ic plus combined, 
together with the clayey structure, makes it very desirable to 
treat the ore before shipping by some : ’ 
under -1 temperatures. With the former difficulties 

attending the ]>reseiice of high alumina and high ehromiurn 
removed, the agglomerated or nodulized ore, i)ractically free 
from moisture and in that condition carrying more than 50 per 
cent, of metallic iron, will uiidouhtedly find a ready market on 
the Atlantic seaboard, and in all probability new plants will 
be erected on the seaboard to ]»rofit bv this ()[)portunity. 
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Monazite and Monazite-Mining in the Carhlinas. 

liY JOSEPH HYDE PRATT, CHAPEL HILL, N. C., AND DOUGLAS B. STERRETT, 

WASHINGTON, D O. 

(Chattanoopa Meeting Oc tobor, ) 

I. Description. 

Monazite is one of the minerals which, for a lon^ time, was 
considered somewhat rare in its occurrence, but, upon a com- 
mercial demand arising for it, prospectors and engineers soon 
located large deposits of it in the Carol inas and Brazil, and 
the supply has alwa^^s been able to meet the demand. During 
1908 furtlier sources ol‘ siippl}" of monazite have been discov- 
ered and developed in Idaho. North and South (Carolina, how- 
ever, are the only States that have thus far put any monazite 
on the market. 

Monazite is essentially an anhydrous phosphate of the rare- 
earth metals, cerium, lanthanum, and didymiuin, (Ce,La,Di)PO^. 
Tliere is nearly always ])reseut a varying but small percentage 
of thoria, ThO,, and silicic acid, SiCb, which are very ]>robably 
united in the form of a thorium silicattj, ThSiO^. Some inona- 
zites contain but a fractioji ot a per Cent, of thoria, while others 
have been recorded that showed the })rescnce of from 18 to 32 
per cent. ; but the majority contain from 3 to 9 per cent, of 
this oxide. It is the })resence of the thorium oxide that gives 
the monazite its commercial value. The analysis occ^isionally 
shows also the presence of other constituents, as the yttrium 
and erbium oxides, zirconia, alumina, magnesia, lime, iron 
oxides, manganese oxide, and titanium oxide. 

Monazite is light-yellow, honey-yellow, reddish-, brownish-, 
or greenish-yellow in color, with a resinous to vitreous luster, 
and is translucent to subtransparent. It is brittle, with a con- 
choidal to uneven fracture, and is from 5 to 5.5 in hardness, 
and from 4.64 to 5.3 in specific gravity. It crystallizes in the 
nionoclinic system, and some crystals have been observed that 
were 6 in. in length. The more perfect crystals are, however, 
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very small, ranging in length from 0.5 in. down to microscopic 
sizes. The mineral is usually readily recognized after a few 
samples have been examined. The principal chemical and blow- 
pipe reactions that can be readily empk>yed to identify mona- 
zite are the following: It is incompletely soluble in hydro- 
chloric acid, but is completely and readily acted upon by 
sulphuric acid. If oxalic acid is added to the very dilute, 
filtered, sulphuric acid solution, or to the acid solution obtained 
by fusing the mineral with soda, a precipitate is obtained which, 
u])on ignition, becomes brick-red, due to cerium oxide. Before 
the blow-pipe the mineral turns gray, but is infusible. If heated 
with sulphuric acid, it colors the flame bluish-green, due to 
phosphoric acid. 

The thoria-content of tlie monazite, the substance for which 
the mineral is mined, varies from 0.01 to more than 7 per 
<*ent. The following analyses illustrate the variation in the 
}»ercentage of thoria present : 

Taj3LE r. — PeroeiiUtfje of 7V?or/r/ (ThO^) m Monazite Sand of 


North Carolm((,^ 

ThOs 
I^er C cm 

WUiite Uaiik gold-mine, Burke (‘oiiiity, . . . 2 15 

Hall’s Creek, Burke county, . . 2 25 

Linebacher place. Silver Creek, Burke county, (>.54 

lx)ng Branch, McDowell county, . . 1 27 

Alexander Branch, McDowell countv, . 0 30 

Mac l^ewrath Branch, Mcl)o\\ ell county, . 2.48 

Broctor farm, near Bellwood, Cleveland county, 5.87 

Wade McCiird farm, Carpenter’ s> Knob, Cleveland county, 0 26 

Davife mine, near Mooresboro, Cleveland connt\, 5.98 

Henrietta, Rutherfoid county, ... . 1 93 


The results in Table 1. are for the eoiu entratetl hand, but in 
a number of cases the sand could have been concentrated to 
a higher degree of purity, and a higher percentage of thoria 
thus obtained. 

IT. Occurrence. 

1. Gunfraphfi — Monazite is of wide-spread occurrence in the 
United States, though commercial tleposits have been found in 
but few regions. The area in which monazite-deposits of com- 
mercial value have been found in the Carolinas lies in the south 

’ BaUehn No. 9, North Carohna (reotogival Survey^ p 21 (1895'. 
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central part of western North Carolina and in the extreme 
northwestern part of Sonth Carolina, as indicated in the sketch- 
map, Fig. 1.^ This area covers about 3,500 sq. miles, and in- 
cludes part or all of Alexander, Iredell, Caldwell, Catawba, 
Burke, McDowell, Gaston, Lincoln, Cleveland, Butherford, and 
Polk counties in North Carolina; and Cherokee, Laurens, 
Spartanburg, Greenville, Pickens, Anderson, and Oconee coun- 
ties in South Carolina. The larger towns within or near the 
monazite-region in North Carolina are Statesville, Hickory, and 
Shelby; and in Soutii Carolina, Gafin ey, Spartanburg, and 
Greenville. This monazite-region is crossed by the Southern, 



tlie Seaboard Air Line, and the Carolina k North Western 
railroads. 

Several deposits of nionazite have been located in north- 
eastern Georgia, though their value lias not yet been deter- 
mined. One of these in Rabun count^^ showed a good quantity 
of both gold and monazite in a preliminary test. In the adjoin- 
ing Jackson county of North Carolina, monazite Avas found in 
seA^cral pannings that wore made in the Horse Cove region, tAvo 
miles east of Highlands. At a number of other places in the 
mountain-region of North Carolina monazite occurs in pegma- 
tized gneisses and schists. Several small deposits of fairlj-ricli 

* Heproduced from BuJlefin No. 840, IT. S. Geological Survey, p. 274 (1908). 
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monazito-bearing gravels are reported by George L. English to 
occur in Clay county, N. C. The lack of large areas of bottom- 
lands, however, limits the value of these deposits. It has also 
been found to a limited extent in Cub creek, near W^ilkesboro, 
Wilkes county, N. C. 

2. P/.T' - ' '■ — Phy Biographically, ]S^orth and South Caro- 

lina are divided into three parts. These are the Coastal Plain, 
extending from the Atlantic ocean NW. for from 100 to 150 
miles; the Piedmont Plateau, extending from the limits of the 
Coastal Plain KW. for from 100 to 180 miles to the foot of 
the Blue Ridge ; and the mountain-region, extending NW. from 
the Piedmont Plateau to the State lines. The Coastal Plain 
and the Piedmont Plateau are prominent in both States, but 
only JSI'orth Carolina contains a large portion of the mountain- 
area. 

The Coastal Plain is a broad, nearly flat stretch of country 
rising from sea-level on the southeast to an elevation of a few 
hundred feet on the northwest, in which direction it is practi- 
cally limited by the boundaries of the rock-formations of which 
it is com])OBed. The Piedmont Plateau is an elevated district 
rising from a few hundred feet above sea-level on the south- 
east to from 1,200 or 1,500 ft. on the northwest. It forms a 
plateau much dissected by valleys from 50 to 200 or 300 ft. 
deep, and its regularity is further disturbed by scattered moun- 
tain-peaks and smaller hills rising above its general level. The 
features of the plateau are best observed from a prominent 
ridge or one of the smaller hills of the region. In the moun- 
tain-region are included the Blue Ridge and its foot-hills, and 
the higher mountains to the northwest. The country in the 
mountain-region is exceedingly rough, and the elevations range 
from 1,500 to more than 6,500 feet. 

The region in which valuable deposits of monazite have been 
found may be defined as a belt from 20 to 30 miles wide and 
more than 150 miles long, lying wholly within the Piedmont 
Plateau and bordering closely on the Blue Ridge, to whose 
general course it is roughly parallel. 

III. Geology. 

1. Formations , — The rocks of the Carolina monazite-region 
are principally gneisses and schists. These include the Caro- 
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linaj and lioan gneisses,® granite-gneiss, and porphjritic granite- 
gneiss. Among other rocks are massive granite, pegmatite, 
peridotite and allied rocks, quartz-diorite, and diabase. 

The Carolina gneiss is of Archsean age and is the oldest and 
most important rock of the region. It is composed of several 
types of gneisses and schists which exhibit various degrees of 
metamorphism. The most common types are mica-, garnet-, 
cyanite-, and graphite-gneisses and schists, or combinations of 
two or more of those types. The mica of the micaceous types 
may be either biotilc or muscovite, or both. More or less mica 
is generally present in all of the types of the Carolina gneiss, 
while the garnet- and cyanite-types, with or without the graph- 
ite-t\]»i*. also occur together. The different t3q)e8 of the Caro- 
lina gneiss vary in color from light gray to dark gray and are 
somctimefl bluish-gray or bluish-black where graphite is abun- 
dant in them. Home types of the Carolina gneiss arc fine- 
grained, so that the component minerals are distinguished with 
difi[iculty, while others are more coarsely crystallized. Some 
of the common constituent minerals of the Carolina gneiss are 
biotite, muscovite, quartz, garnet, cyanite, feldspar, and graph- 
ite. The presence of much pegmatitic material is a character- 
istic feature of much of the Carolina gneiss. 

The Eoan gnei.ss is the next oldest formation of the moiiazite- 
region and is also of Arclnean age. It (‘onsists of liornblende- 
gncisB and schist, with occasionally the less-metamorphosed 
phase, diorite. Tlie hornblende-gneisses and schists are com- 
posed chiefly of small interwoven and matted hornblende 
crystals, and gra<le into diorite, wliicb contains a noticeable 
amount of feldspar and has a granitoid texture. The horn- 
blende-rocks vary from black to dark green in color. Bands 
of mica, gneiss, and schist, ]>ossibly of the Carolina gneiss, are 
included in both large and small masses of the Roan gneiss. 

The age of many of the granites and granite-gneisses has not 
been determined, though a part are probably Archiean. The 
granites and their different phases are next to the Carolina 
gneiss in importance, and are particularly prominent in areas 
where rich deposits of monazite exist. The types found in the 
monazite-region are biotite-granite, muscovite-granite, and horti- 

** Formation-names are taken from 90, 124, 143, 147, and 161, XJ, A’. 

Geologira! Snrvq/j by Arthur Keitli. 
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blende-granite, while in some places considerable secondary 
garnet has developed in the gneissoid granites. The textures 
of the granites are gneissic or schistose, porphyritic, and 
massive. Where the granite is both porphyritic and schistose 
the feldspar phcnocrysts often have an augen form, caused by 
crushing and shearing. Many of the granite masses have 
much (quartz in veins and veinlcts throughout their mass. 
Some of this quartz is massive crystalline, and some occurs 
with more or less well-defined crystal form, or drusy surfaces. 
The occurrence of quartz-veins is not always confined to the 
granite masses, but in many places extends some distance from 
the contact of the granite into adjacent formations. The com- 
position of the granite masses near the contact with other for- 
mations has in many eases been altered by the part or com- 
plete absorption of inclusions of those formations. This 
phenomenon is x)articnlar]y evident where a mica-granite, by 
intrusion into a mass of Koan gneiss, has become a hornblende- 
granite near its borders through the absorption of hornblende. 

Pegmatite is a common rock throughout the monazite-region, 
and is especially prominent in those areas rich in monazite. 
Two principal methods of occurrence are here recognized. In 
one, the pegmatite occurs in distinct masses or bodies com- 
posed of quartz and feld8x>ar, with or without mica and other 
accessory constituents. The texture of these masses is, in some 
cases, extremely coarse, with the minerals composing the peg- 
matite separated out in crystals or masses many inches across. 
The other type is pegmatized gneiss, rei)resenting the addition 
of the pegmatite minerals to the gneiss, with X)erhap8 some re- 
crystallization of portions of the inclosing rocks. The nature 
of this jiegrnatized rock varies considerably. In some X)laces 
secondary quartz is the j)rincipal mineral added, while feldspar 
is present in smaller quantities. In others feldspar is more 
prominent. Mica may or may not be X)re8ent in the pegma- 
titic material, but has generally been xdentifully developed in 
the mass of the gneiss by metamorphism. The feldspar of 
Ijegmatizcd gneiss often assumes a porphyritic form, producing 
augen-gneisses. The gneisses and schists are often banded 
with or cut at all angles by streaks of pegmatitic or granitic 
material. The rccrystallization of the gneisses and schists, 
with the development of pegmatitic material or the injection 
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oi* Buch material through the rocks, may be called pegmatiza- 
tion. In many places the process has proceeded so far that it 
is very difficult to distinguish pegmatized gneiss from granite- 
gneiss, especially from porph 3 "ritic and flow-banded granite- 
gneiss. This difficult^’ is partly- due to the fact that granite and 
pegmatite are composed of the same minerals and have no 
sharp division-line between the size of their grains. 

The peridotites and allied basic rocks are dark green to 
greenish-black in color, and contain one or more of the ferro- 
magnesian minerals, olivine, p\ roxcnc, and hornblende, as chief 
constituents. So far as known, tliese r<^)cks arc of Archajaii age, 
and are probably genetically connected with the Roan gneiss. 
Though a relatively' unimportant rock of the moiiazitc-region, 
these basic rocks generally' outcrop prominently wherever they' 
occur, and many^ of the outcrops are marked by' large rounded 
‘‘ nigger-head ” boulders. The ])oridotites and allied rocks are 
often altered to talcose or chloritic soapston(‘ or serpentine. In 
some cases this alteration is only siiperflcial, but in others whole 
masses have boon so metamorphosed. Tliese rocks generally 
occur in lens-slia[)ed bodies parallel, or nearly' so, to the schis- 
tosity of the inclosing rocks. 

Quartz-diorite of undetermined age is one of the loss im- 
portant intrusive rocks of the monazite-rogion. It is a hard, 
fine-grained rock, composed of granular quartz and feldspar 
with varying quantities of hornblende Ijocally, garnet is dis- 
tributed promiscuously’ througli it. Quartz-diorite occurs in 
small dikes, from a few inches to several feet thick, cutting 
tlic formations at various angles. Their size is oft-sot by their 
al)undance in some sections and tlicir resistance to erosion, 
owing to wliich they^ leave much debris over their outcrops in 
the form of hard, rounded boulders. 

Diabase, probably of Triassic age, is the latest intrusive rock 
known in the monazitc-region. It is a dense, hard rock of 
dark-green to black color, composed chiefly of olivine and a 
lime-feldspar, and is rather abundant in some sections, occur- 
ring in dikes from a few feet to more than 100 ft. wide. The out- 
crop is generally' marked by abundant cliaractcristic spheroidal 
nigger-head boulders. The diabase-dikes cut the rocks at 
various angles, though in many' cases they' have a north to 
northwest strike, 
voj.. XI.. — 20 
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2. {Structure .— rocks of this region have undergone ex- 
treme regional metamorphism, with accompanying folding and 
faulting. The mashing and recrystallization of the rocks of 
the Carolina gneiss-formation have been so extensive, in some 
cases, that ranch of the original sedimentary structure and 
igneous texture have been destroyed. The folding of the 
older formations has resulted, in some places, in complex struc- 
tures of both large and small dimensions. Some of the folds 
extend over miles of region, while otliers are confined to a few 
feet or inches. The minor deformations and crumplings — 
miniature Appalachian folds — seen in some rock-exposures 
portray the form of the larger folds. The Carolina gneiss has 
been intruded by rocks of later age and cut by them into 
irregular-shaped masses, many of which fork out into long 
tongues or occur as narrow streaks in the intrusives, or vine 
versil. There have been successive intrusions of igneous rocks 
of later age into the earlier formations. Thus, the Carolina 
gneiss is cut by the Roan gneiss, and both are cut by granites 
of later age. 

The structure of the pegmatite in this region is quite vari- 
able. In some places the iiegmatite occurs in sheets or lenses, 
interbedded and folded with the inclosing gneisses and schists. 
In other places it occurs in dikes, veins, or lenses, either con- 
formable with the inclosing rocks through part of its extent, 
and cutting across them in other parts, t)r in irregular masses 
having uo'definite orientation in the surrounding formations. 
In pegmatized rock-masses pogmatization has generally aflech'd 
certain beds, which grade into regular pegmatite in the direc- 
tion of cither their greatest or their least extension. In such 
rocks it is often impossible to determine the line of demarca- 
tion between the two. There is also a gradation between the 
pegmatized beds and ordinary gneiss. 

3. Bocks and Soils . — The rocks of the southern Appalachian 
region have undergone extensive weathering, and in many 
places, in the Piedmont Plateau especially, are concealed by 
a thick mantle of residual soil. In many sections good out- 
crops are scarce, and are found mostly on steep hill-sides, along 
water-courses, and in road-cuts. The residual soils often fur- 
nish evidence of the nature of underlying rocks, and can be 
used as a guide to their determination. It is first necessary 
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to learn the different stages of soil-formation by the examina- 
tion of many outcrops and their gradations into residual soil. 

The Carolina gneiss, on part disintegration and decompo- 
sition, commonly forms a gravelly soil, with a red clayey 
matrix. This is especially characteristic of the garnetiferous 
and graphite-cyanite types, which are abundant in parts ot 
the moiiazite-region. The pebbles are composed of small 
fragments of the original rock, such as tufts of cyaiiite im- 
pregnated with hematite or limonite, iron-stained garnets, or 
pieces of hematite. On more complete decomposition, a tine 
reddish clayey soil results, with no decided characteristics* 
Other types of the Carolina gneiss, in which mica is an im- 
portant constituent, leave a micaceous soil, much of which 
assumes a purplish color. Granite and its various phases, on 
part disintegration and decomposition, yield light sandy soils. 
Oii more complete decomposition, the granites yield soils of a 
light- to dark-reddish color, depending on the quantity of fer- 
ro-magnesian minerals, as biotite or hornblende, in the original 
rock. The quartz-grains of the granite remain as sand mixed 
through a clayej' matrix. This quartz sand is almost every- 
where to ‘be seen at the immediate surtace, from which the 
clays have been washed by rains. Where C/arolina gneiss 
and granite are intimately associated, or where i>egmatization 
has been extensive in a b(>d^> of Oarolitia gneiss, there results 
a sandy soil, characteristic of granite, through which are scat- 
tered pebbles of hematite and ferruginous cyanite, charac- 
teristic of the (-arolina gneiss. The relative importance of 
})ebbles in such soils decreases as the quantity of i>egmatite 
or of granite in the rock-formations increases. These features 
of the soils are especially marked on the broad, fiat ridges 
characterizing much of the Piedmont Plateau region. The 
Koan gneiss leaves a greenish sandy soil on disintegration^ 
and an ocher-yellow to dark reddish-brown or chocolate-col- 
ored clayey soil on decomposition Black stains of manga- 
nese are associated with many of the soils derived from horn- 
blendic rocks. 

A clew to the nature of the rock-formations in a given region 
is often furnished by the character of the gravels in the bot- 
tom-lands and streams draining that region. Thus, in this 
area a very light-colored gravel, with much quartz debris, indi- 
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Oates a granite, or its contact, or a very highly pegmatized 
couiitry-rock. Garnets and hematite iron-ore, with which blocks 
of mica- or cyanite-gneiss are associated, indicate Carolina gneiss. 
Quantities of black sands in the stream-gravels, containing mag- 
netite, ilmenite, hornblende, etc., are characteristic of the Roaii 
gneiss. 

Monazite has been found in several varieties of rocks, in the 
•soils derived from monazite-bearing formations, and in gravel- 
beds formed through the erosion of these formations. Only 
gravel-deposits have been profitably worked for monazite on 
an extensive scale, though in some places the surface-soils 
adjoining rich deposits of monazite, or the saprolite or rotted 
rock undcrl\ ing them, are found to be sufiiciently rich in mona- 
zite to be sluiced down and washed. 

The 2>ercentage of monazite in both the original rock-matrix 
and the gravel-de2)Osits is small, and ^irobably does not often 
exceed 1 2 >or cent. Figures are not available for the j)erccntage 
of monazite in gravel-dej>osit8 From the sa 2 )rolite underly- 
ing the F K. McClurd mine, 0.75 mile NE. of Carpenter Xnob, 
N. C., George L. English obtained about 5 oz. of monazite 2 )er 
ton, or about 0.016 per cent. At the British monazite-mine, 3 
miles NE. of Slielby, N. C., the quantity of monazite in the 
hard-rock formations was found by Hugh Stewart, engineer in 
charge, to run from less than 0.03 i)er cent, u^) to more than 1.1 
per cent. 

Monazite has been observed in the Caroliiias in several tyjjes 
of rock, among which are gneiss, 2 )cgniatized gneiss and schist, 
jiegmatite, and different varieties of granite. The occurrence 
of monazite in ordinary jiegmatite masses is in large masses or 
crystals. These liave been found varying Irom an ounce or two 
to 60 lb. in weight iu the pegmatites of Mitchell and Madison 
counties, N, C. 

Most of the pegmatized-gnoiss bodies, which are rich iu 
monazite, represent phases of the Carolina gneiss, in which the 
original nature of the rock lias been largely obliterated as a 
result of the addition of new minerals and the recrystallization 
of the original ones into 2 :)egmatitic material. The texture de- 
velo 2 )ed during this pegmatization is in many cases porjihy- 
ritic, in which the feldspar jilienocrysts assume somewhat of an 
augen form. The feldsjiar plu*nocryht> range in size from some 
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smaller than a grain of wheat to others the size of a walnut. 
The porphyritic gneiss may grade into less or more highly peg- 
inatized gneiss, and from the latter into regular pegmatite. 
This gradation may be between two separate beds or from one 
part to another of the same bed. In those beds or portions of 
beds where there has been little pegmatization monazite occurs 
sparingly. The same is true where pegmatization has been 
complete, and but little of the original gneiss remains. It is, 
then, the beds of gneissic rock which are rich in secondary 
quartz, and contain numerous small masses of feldspar through- 
out, that carry the most monazite. Tii such rocks there is gen- 
erally much hiotite, with graphite and perhaps some muscovite 
and other accessory minerals, as well as abundant quartz and 
feldspar. The quartz occurs in layers or scattered grains 
throughout the rock, inclosing and replacing the other con- 
stituents. The feldspar crystals chiefly replace, though they 
partly displace, the other minerals of the rock. Monazite in a 
rock matrix almost invariably possesses crystal form, often with 
brilliant faces. 

As a typical exami)le of rich inonazite-beariiig rock, that 
from the mine of tlie British Monazite Co., 3 miles NE. of 
Shelby, Cleveland county, N. (\, is chosen for description. 
Fig. 2 represents a section across a hand-specimen of tliis rock, 
and shows the mam features to which attention will be called.^ 
The chief constituents of this rock are quartz, feldspar (mostly 
the potash variety), biotite, graphite, muscovite, monazite, and 
a little zircon. The specimen has a handed structure, caused 
by the more or Jess separate occurrence of certain minerals 
arranged in parallel streaks, with a roiighlx-parnllel orientation 
of the crystals or grains of each mineral. The principal fea- 
tures of the handing, as seen in the section, consist of one largo 
quartz streak, with several smaller streaks and individual grains, 
in a regular biotite-seliist. The other minerals of the section 
occupy various positions, and show diverse relations to the min- 
erals of these bands and to each other. Tlie feldspar is por- 
phyritic and occurs chiefly in individual crystals, some of which 
are of considerable size. A number of the feldspar pheno- 
crysts arc small bodies of pegmatite in themselves. As an ex- 
ample, the largest feldspar crystal shown in the section includes 

^ Beprodnoed from BvUetin Xo 340, U S, Geological Stirt^ey, p. 282 (1908) 
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both quartz and muBcovito. The feldspar at the lower left- 
hand side of this crystal also has much quartz and muscovite 
associated with it. As shown in the section, the feldspar pheno- 
crysts replace the other minerals. This replacement is espe- 
cially well shown by the interruption, with but littlh displace- 
ment, of the lower biotite band by the large crystal described 
above. Graphite occurs in large amounts with biotite, though 
it is associated with nearly every other mineral of the rock. 
Where present, muscovite is chiefly associated with the feld- 
spar. Monazite seems to be indiscriminately scattered through 
the rock, included in or associated with all the foregoing min- 



Mostly Mostly biotite; Feldspiir Mus< o\ile Monazite 
<'inartz little qiiurtz 
an<i g;rapliit<* 

Fig. 2. — Specimen of Monazite-Heaking Rock (Three-fourths Naturae 
Size), from Britisti Monazite Co.’s Land, o Mtees Northeast of 
Sheeby, N. C. 

erals. Thougli generally free from inclusions, it is not invari- 
ably so, and in one case a plate of graphite was observed within 
a monazite crystal. All the minerals observed in the rock, 
with the exception of zircon, have been noted as inclusions in 
the feldspar phenocrysts. 

In microscopic sections cut from specimens from one of 
the ore-streaks the minerals described above were observed, 
together with some iron-staining. The feldspar is principally 
orthoclase and microcline, partly kaolinized. The quartz is 
plainly secondary, and occurs in bands or streaks or grains 
parallel with the schistosity of the rock. In some places the 
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< 4 uurtz has been deposited in the fractures or between the 
^^^raiiis of other minerals; in others, it replaces or includes 
frap^inents of such minerals as biotite and graphite. 

Gas-cavities and inclusions of very fine acicular needles, 
probably rutile, are abundant in the quartz. IBiotite occurs in 
interwoven laths and crystals roughly parallel to the banding 
of the rock. The pleochroisin of the biotite is light yellow- 
brown to greenish-brown or dark purplish-red. Graphite 
occurs as plates and laths, in general lying parallel to the band- 
ing of the rock. Some of it is interbanded and even inter- 
leaved with biotite ; elsewhere the plates are turned across the 
foliation. In one section a lath of graphite was observed in- 
closed in quartz which filled a fracture across the foliation of a 
biotite crystal. Monazite occurs in contact with the various 
minerals of the sections, though it is more comnionly sur- 
rounded by or included in grains of biotite and quartz. The 
position of the monazite in the biotite indicates replacement, 
and the biotite folia' are not displaced around the crystals. 
In the microscopic sections the feldspar observed was not sufli- 
cieiit to determine its relation to the other minerals. 

The rock has been so thoroughly recrystallizcd tliat it is 
difficult to give the relative order of formation of the minerals. 
Biotite, if not still in its original condition, was ]>robably the 
first mineral to form during recrystallization Bart of the 
graphite was probably contemporaneous w^itli the biotite. 
Some, liowever, was introduced later and formed at the same 
time with the quartz. The small amount of muscovite in the 
rock was probably next to form, followx'd closely by quartz. 
From the small amount of feldspar in the microscopic sections, 
it was not possible to state its relative period of formation. 
From the hand-specimen, however, showni in Fig. 2, it is 
evident that the feldspar was introduced later than the quartz, 
or possibly contemporaneously with part of it. An attempt 
was made to mine the moiiazite-rock, but the percentage was 
too small to make mining profibihb*. although it was possible to 
obtain a very clean monazite by separation and concentration. 

4. Origin , — The occurrence of monazite in granitic and peg- 
iiiatitic rocks indicates that its origin is associated with mag- 
matic agencies. It is probable that the constituents of niona- 
zite are associated with granitic magmas, and that only part of 
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the mineral crystallizes out when such magmas solidify. Dur- 
ing the formation of pegmatite magmas and solutions from the 
residues of the solidification of granite, part of the constituents 
of monazite are retained. When these pegmatite magmas and 
solutions are intruded into or deposited in the gneisses and 
schists in masses such as are mined for mica, the monazite 
forms in largo masses or crystals. During the pegmatization 
of rock-formations by these magmas and solutions the mona- 
zite is carried into the gneisses and schists, where it is now 
found. This pegmatization with which monazite is associated 
was probably produced by tlie passage of active magmatic 
solutions through tlie rock, both aiding in recrystallization of 
the original constituents, and depositing the materials held in 
solution wlien conditions of temperature or agents of preeij^ita- 
tion were favorable. 

Tt is possible that in some cases the monazite in ])egmatized 
gneiss is formed by the gathering together of the proper ele- 
ments disseminated through the original roek during recrystal- 
lization. Tt is probable that pegmatization in which much 
quartz with hut little feldspar has fornuid represents a jdiase 
of rccrystallization, in whicdi the quartz may have come, either 
partly or wholly, from the original rock itself, or may have 
been added by solutions passing through the formations. 

In either case, the materials do not represent the work of 
active magmatic solutions or magmas such as might give rise 
to regular pegmatite bodies. Tn those recrystallized or pegma- 
tized rocks whore the feldspathic component of pegmatite is 
not plentiful, monazite occurs but sparingly. On the other 
hand, monazite is found more abundantly in pegmatized-rock 
formations in which feldspar plays a prominent part. Tlie 
common proximity of this form of pegmatization to granite 
masses, or its gradation into pegmatite bodies, gives evidence 
of its formation through magmatic agencies. 

The monazite of rock-formation has, then, probably been de- 
rived from aqueo-igneous solutions, such as give rise to certain 
forms of pegmatite, and wliich have in these cases affected large 
masses of rock. 

IV. Commercial Deposits. 

1. Placers , — The commercial deposits ol* monazite occur in 
the gravel -beds of creeks and streams and in tlie bottom-lands 
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adjacent to them, Fig. 3. The thickness of the gravels ranges 
from 1 ft., including over-burden, to 8 ft. The distribution of 
the monazite in them is, as with all heavy minerals, richer near 
the bed-rock and poorer above, grading into the over-burden. 
In some deposits the whole thickness of the gravel, witli the 
liner alluvium at the surface, is rich enough to be washed 
directly or sluiced down and washed The extent and value of 
these deposits vary witli the topography of the country and the 
nature of the gravels. In some ] daces the bottom-lands, con- 
taining rich nionazite-bearing gravels, are over 300 ft. wide, 
and extend a half a mile or more along the streams. In other 
places the bottom-lands are small, and th(*re is but little more 
than the stream-gravels present. The best de]»osits are more 
commonly associated with light-colored grav^els and sands, con- 
taining considerable quartz debris and fragments of other light- 
(‘olored rooks, such as pegmatite, granite, mica, and eyanite- 
gneiss. On the other hand, the absence ot‘ much quartz and 
])eginatitie or granitic debris from the gravels is generally charac- 
teristic of low-grade deposits of monazit(‘. The presence of 
black sands — magnetite, ilmenito, hornblende, etc. — in the 
gravels does not necessarily indicate a low-grade deposit, un- 
less quartz and pegniatitic miiH*rals are hulking also. Mona- 
zite-deposits, in regions where hornblende rocks arc abundant, 
generally contain a large ])ereentage of black sands, and it is 
then often difficult to concentrate the monazite to a rnarket- 
ahle grade. As an off-set to this, liowever, espeeiallj^ in regions 
where granite is associated with the hornblendie rocks, gold is 
often found in the concentrates in quantity more than sufficient 
to pay the cost of separation, and in the same localities the con- 
centrates generally carry also a quantity of zircon. This zircon 
is in the form of small, clear crystals with brilliant luster 
which range in size up to 1 mm. square and about 2 mm. long. 

2. Hesldual Dcjxhsits . — It has been found profitable to sluice 
down and concentrate the surface-soils on the lands adjoining^ 
some of the ri('her monazite-bcuring dej^osits. The residual 
soils that liave suffered but little displacement on the surface 
can thus be washed })rotitably to a depth of 3 or 4 in., and where 
the drift-soil has collected on the gentle slopes below a steeper 
hill-side, several feet can be sluiced down in some cases. The 
partial concentration of monazite in the top layer of soil is 
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caused by the wasliin^ away of the clay and other light deconi- 
position-products of the rock. The supply of monazite in the 
stream-gravels in favorable ureas is often replenished by the 
wash from the hill-side soils during rains, especially where the 
hills have any considerable slope and the land is cultivated. 
Under such conditions the stream -gravels are olton worked two 
or more tiriies in a year. 

The saprolitc or rotted rock underlying the richer deposits 
of monazite is at some places sluiced down to depths of from a 
few inches to a foot or so, along with the overlying gravels. At 
other ] ►laces, small amounts are removed and washed separately 
for the monazite they contain. The formations that have been 
found especially favorable for such work are highly-pegmatized 
gneiss or schist. Such deposits have generally soon been lost or 
have grown poor, probably due to the fact that the miners cut 
through the richer bed or failed to follow it in the direction of 
its extension. The occurrence of monazite in saprolite is merely 
an altered })liase of the occurrence in bard- rock formations. 

With the exception of the plant mentioned above, all the 
monazite mined in the C^arolinas has been obtained from gravel- 
deposits which lie in and along the stream- and ereek-heds, 
where the monazite is collected after having been liberated 
from the rocks by their alteration and erosion. While no ac- 
curate record has been kept of the percentage of monazite in 
these gravel-deposits, yet it is undoubtedly true that the quan- 
tity present, reckoning from surface to bed-rock, does not ex- 
ceed 1 per cent. This amount, however, is suflicient to make 
mining profitable. In many localities it has been the custom to 
sluice not only the gravels but all the over-burden, inasmuch as 
even the top soil carries a small amount of monazite 

There arc no large hydraulic plants in operation, but nearly 
all the monazite is obtained in sluice-boxes fed by hand, Figs. 
3 and 4. These boxes are fitted at their upper end with a 
sieve or shakiiig-hopi)er, with mesh of about No. 12. The boxes 
vary in length from 5 to 20 ft., and in some instances arc fitted 
with riffles holding mercury for catching the gold. An inter- 
esting fact noted in connection with the deposition of monazite 
in the stream-beds is that when the gravels have been washed 
for monazite, and then left for a few months or a year (espe- 
cially if there lias been considerable rainy Aveatber), there is 
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Fig. 4, — Washing Monaztte GnAVEi^s. 




Fjg. 7. — View of a Wethertee Magnetic Separator. ’ 
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Hiiothcr supply of moiiiizite deposited, which in many cases can 
be profitably worked. This moiiazite has resulted from the 
washing-ill of the mineral from the surface adjoining the streams, 
where it had been left during the decomposition and erosion of 
the original rock-niatrix. This second deposition of monazite 
is facilitated b}^ plowing the adjoining fields. Tn a few places 
Wilfley tables have been introduced for treating the concen- 
trates from the sluice-boxes. Where these tables are used the 
soil and gravels are washed into shaking-hoppers and then 
through sluice-boxes, the over-size thrown out, and the sands 
fed to the Wilfley tables. At one mine it is necessary to raise 
the gravels by a mechanical elevator in order to bring them to 
a sufficient height to feed them to the table. They are fed into 
a revolving screen and from that to the table. The heads from 
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this first washing do not contain a very large content of the 
monazite, and the middlings are, therefore, re-fed to the table 
with other feed-ore. lii some cases the feed-ore is all run over 
the machine and a rough concentrate first obtained and then 
this re-fed. The product from these machines contains from 
30 to 70 and occasionally 80 per cent, of monazite. Whore 
there is a large amount of the heavy black sands occurring in 
the gravel with the monazite, it is almost impossible to get the 
concentrate much higher than 30 per cent, of monazite. Where, 
however, these sands occur more sparingly, it is possible by this 
method to obtain a concentrate containing 70 per cent, of 
monazite. 

All the concentrates from the sluice-boxes and Wilfley tables 
have to be dried before they can be treated on the magnetic 
separators. Two different methods are used in the monazite- 
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district for this purpose. In one the sand is spread over an 
oiled or a rubber cloth in a thin layer and exposed to the heat 
of the sun. It dries very quickly, due perhaps partly to the 
heat absorbed by the dark, iron sand. It requires, however, a 
considerable surface to accommodate any large amount of sand. 
The other method of' <lrying is by heating over furnaces. A 
small ditch, from 4 to 8 ft. long and from 1.5 to 2 ft. wide and 
about 1 ft. dee]), is dug, at one end of which there is built a 
rock or brick chimney. The ditd‘h is usually built up of stones, 
with an o])ening at the end opposite the chimney for firing. 
Over the diicli there is a sheet-iron cover or b ' j-j.l.dt The 
monazito is spread on this plate and exposed to the action of 
the hot fire underneath. The dried sands are occasionally fur- 
ther concentrated by means of the ordinary horse-shoe niagner, 
which picks out all the magnetite. The miner*- arc paid for the 
sand on the basis of 100 })er cent, of ])roduct, and the higher 
the concentration, the better the price tlie> receive. The sand 
brought in to the magnetic-concentration ])lants is w^orth from 
4 to 8 cents ]>er pound, while after a magnetic separation its 
value is increased to from 12 to 20 cents per ])Ound. 

This material repH'sents what is known as crude inonazite 
sand and contains, besides the inonazite, magnetite, ilmenite, 
garnet, zircon, rutile, (‘orundum, cyanite, hornblende, and occa- 
sionally chromite. In order to se])arate the inonazite from 
its associated minerals, it is necessary to run this crude 
sand through some electrical apparatus. Two tv])es of ma- 
chines arc in operation : (1) the Wetherill electro-magnetic 
machine and modifications of this; and (2) machines in which 
the minerals are deflected by electro-magnets while falling. Of 
these, the first type is the one most generally t-mploxrd By 
means of these various machines a product cun be obtained 
varying from 90 to 98 per cent, of monazite, and represents 
the sand that is ship])ed to the manufacturer^ of iii<*aude8cent 
mantles. 

V. Magnetic Separation. 

The first application of magnetic separation was in the con- 
centration of certain iron-ores, princi])ally magnetite, in order 
to produce a product richer in iron, and also to eliminate 
certain minerals that contained elements injurious to the me- 
tallic iron. The next application was to other iron-ores, such 
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as linionite, liematite, and siderite, after they had been given a 
preliminary roasting to convert them into the magnetic oxide. 
The next stej) was in the separation of magnetic iron particles 
from certain copper-, gold-, and zinc-ores, either before or after 
roasting. For many years this was the only application made 
of magnetic separation. It was found, however, upon experi- 
menting with an eloctro-inagiiet with a higher intensity, that 
other minerals were subject to magnetic attraction, and that it 
was possible to sej>arate minerals into more or less pure products 
by varying the intensity of the magnetic held. Thus, it has 
been possible to adapt this method of separation to ores contain- 
ing iron or manganese which are only weakly magnetic. As 
is well known, steel bars may be magnetized, and they will re- 
tain more or less of this magnetism indefinitely, while bars of 
softer wrought- or cast-iron may be magnetized by means of 
electric currents in surrounding coils of insulated copper wire. 
These iron bars do not become permanent magnets, but form 
electro-magnets as long as the current flows around them. They 
can be given a greater and more constant strength than can be 
given to the permanent steel magnets, and for this reason, in 
nearly" all of the magnetic ]>roce8ses, electro-magnets are used 
instead of the field magnets. 

The magnetism of these electro-magnets can be varied and 
different intensities obtained, ranging from indefinitely weak to 
a certain maximum of strength. It is also possible to control the 
intensity of any magnetic field, so that minerals that are strongly 
attracted may be separated from minerals that require a mag- 
netic field of inucli higher intensity. This intensity of the mag- 
netic field depends : 

1. On the size of the magnet. 

2. On the shape of the magnet. 

8. On the distance between the magnet and the body to be 
attracted. 

4. On the number of ampere-turns in the magnet-coil ; that 
is, the product of the amperes or current flowing in the coil 
times the number of turns around the core. 

There are many substances that are attracted by electro-mag- 
nets that are not influenced apparently at all by the strongest 
steel magnet, and for this reason, many substances which for- 
merly were considered non -magnetic have been proved to be 
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magnetic when subjected to the intense magnetic field obtained 
in an electro-magnetic separator. All substances are either 
attracted or repelled by magnets, and the former are called para- 
magnetic and the latter dia-magnetic. The latter class is the 
most numerous, but since the introduction ot electro-magnets, 
the former class, which up to that time had been considered 
extremely small, has been largely increased. The para-magnetic 
substances are the metals iron, nickel, cobalt, manganese, chro- 
mium, cerium, palladium, platinum, osmium, and many of their 
salts and compounds. The degree of attraction of these varies 
very widely, and, as an illustration between a strong and a weak 
magnetic substance, it has been estimated ''' that if the attraction 
of steel be taken at 100,000, then magnetite would bo 65,000; 
siderite, 120 ; hematite, 93 to 43 ; limonite, 72 to 43. By using 
the electro-magnetic 8e])aratorp, which can be regulated so as to 
give a very strong field, and at the same time a field which is 
capable of tine adjustment, it is now possible not only to sex)a- 
rate the para-magnetic from tlie dia-magnetic substances, but 
also to separate the para-magnetic substances from each other. 

There are three general classes of these magnetic separators : 

(1) those in which the magnetic ]>articlos are held to revolv- 
ing cylindrical rolls or drums, within which are magnets; 

(2) those in which the magnetic ]>arti(;les are carried by con- 
veying-belts or pans passing over the magnets ; ami (3) those in 
which the ore falls in front of a magnet. There are a number 
of points of ditierence in the machines, such as permanent or 
electro-magnets; treating the ore wet or dry; magnets acting 
continuously or intermittently ; and the use of direct or alter- 
nating current. It will be found that diticrent machines are 
suited for ditierent purposes, according to the character of the 
material to be treated. As stated before, most ot the ma- 
chines were originally designed simply to treat iron-ores, or 
to separate iron-minerals from other ores, and there are but 
few of them that are adapted for the separation of monazite, 
zinc-minerals, etc. 

Class 1. — The Ball-Norton separator^' consists of two revolv- 
ing drums, within each of which is a series of stationary electro- 
magnets so wound that opposite poles are adjacent to one 

* Ore-Dressing, by R. H. Richards, vol. ii., p. 790 (190(5) 

'• 7Vans , xix., 187 to 194 (1890-91). 
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another. The capacity of a machine with two tlrunis, 2 th in 
diameter and 2 ft. face, is from 15 to 20 tons per hour, with ma- 
terial of from 16 to 20 mesh. The ore is fed upon the top of 
the first drum, and the magnetic particles are held by the drum, 
while the non-magnetic fall into the hopper below. As the 
drum revolves the magnetic particles get beyond the magnetic 
field and are thrown by centrifugal force on to the second drum. 
This drum, which does not have quite so strong a current as the 
first, does not attract the weaker magnetic particles, so that 
these drop off into a second hopper, forming a middlings product, 
while the stronger magnetic particles are held by the drum and 
carried a certain distance, when they get beyond the magnetic 
field and are dropped into a third hopper. On account of the 
alternate polarity of the :nliav*en< magnets, the particles roll 
over and thus facilitate the elimination of any gangue particles 
that may be mixe<l with the magnetic^ material. 

Another simple drum separator is the Heberli/ which is 
shown in Fig. 5, In this ma<‘hine there is but one drum, and 
the electro-magnets extend over about one-quarter of the area 
of the drum. The ore is fed to the drum just above the center 
radius and about the middle of the magnets. The drum re- 
volves in the direction opposite to the feed, and the magnetic 
particles are attracted by the drum and c^arried up and over 
the magnets, while the non-magnetic particles dro]> into the 
hopper below. As the magnetic particles leave tlic magnetic 
field, they arc droj)]>ed on the o})posite side of the drum into 
another hopper. 

Clas.9 2. — £t is principally magnetic separators of the second 
class that have been used in the separation of monazite in the 
Oarolinas. Of tliese machines, the WetherilP stands out most 
prominently, and was probably tin* first to treat weakly-mag- 
netic materials commercially. The })rincipal idea of these ma- 
chines is to secure a very strongly magnetic field by concen- 
trating the lines of force as far as possible, this being acconi- 
plished by placing the two poles of the magnet facing one 
another with a minimum air-gap between them and by bevel- 
ing down the pole-pieces to their end. 

The type of the Wetherill magnetic separator that is more 

7 Ore-Dressmfff by B. H. Kichards, vol ii., p. 799 (1906). 

« IVam., xxvi., 357 lo 370 (1896). 
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generally used is known as the Rowand® type, Fig. 6, which has 
a magnetic pole with sharp edge above the traveling feed-belt 
and a blunt polo directly under it. Both of these poles are cai)a- 
ble of being magnetized by an electric current which will pro- 
duce a condition varying from weak to intensely strong magnet- 
ism. The concentration of magnetism at the sharp edge causes 
all the magnetic grains to jump to the upper pole, A cross-belt 
directly beneatli this pole, which is running at right angles to 
the feed-beh, and is running raj^idly, readily takes off these 
grains and deposits them in a bin, while the non-magnetic grains 
go on with the feed-belt. There can be readily arranged above 
the traveling feed-belt a series of such poles, each stronger than 
the one before, so that the tirst will take otf the strongest niag- 
jietic particles. The feed-helts used vary in width from 12 
to 18 in. The material fed to the machine is classified and 
allowed to x>our over a revolving drum, which concentrates it 
evenly over the feed-belt. The pole-pieces are made of soft iron, 
and weigh up to 00 lb. each. They are adjustable, so that the 
length of air-gap between them may be varied. The strength 
of the current in amperes can be varied, and also the distance 
of the food-belt beneatli the polos. 

The machines that have actually been in use in the monazite- 
field arc shown in the illustration. Fig. 7. The monazite sand, 
which is fed to the traveling feed-belt, passes along under four 
powerful clectro-inagncts. The first removes all the magnetic 
iron, and generally all of the titanic iron, or ilmenite, and any 
chromite that miglit he present. The second magnet removes 
all the fine grains of garnet, the coarser ones, if })ro8ent, usually 
being removed by the first magnet. The third magnet is so ad- 
justed as to remove only the coarser particles of monazite, while 
the fourth removoKS all the finer pieces of monazite. The re- 
maining portion of the sand, consisting largely of zircon, quartz, 
and a little rutile, corundum, ejanite, etc., is dropped ofl* at the 
end of the large belt into the waste-pile. 

Another type of machine is shown in Fig. 8. In this there 
arc a scries of magnets, over which are traveling-belts, which 
pick out different minerals, according to the intensity of the 
magnetic field. In this machine the magnetic particles are car- 
ried over and under the magnet and dropi)cd into a hop 2 )er as 

^ 7 , hy K. 11. Richaids, vol. ii., p. S07 (1906). 
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they leave the magnetic field, while the tailings are dropped into 
another hopper and fed to another traveling-belt and over a 
second magnet of stronger intensity, which picks out the garnet. 
This is dropped into a special bin and the balance into another 
hopper and fed to a third magnet, which picks out the mona- 
zite. It is possible by these separators to obtain a monazite 
sand of from 90 to 99 per cent, of monazite, according to the 
care that is taken in separating it. 

The other products, as the iron-minerals magnetite and ilmen- 
ite, and garnet, can also be obtained in a very pure state. From 
a long series of experiments it has been determined that with 
machines of this type magnetite can be removed when the 
amperage is 0.2, ilnienite with 1.1, chromite with 1.6, garnet 
with 1.75, hypersthene and olivine with 2.2, and monazite with 



Fkj. 8. — Section of the Wetiieriee Magnetic SEPAiiATOR, 


3.50 amperes. Zircon is left behind with the gold as non-mag- 
netic. Any platinum that might be present would begin to be 
lifted by the weakest current, but most of it would not be lifted 
until the current was 1.5 amperes. 

It is possible to separate almost completely pyrite from horn- 
blende by picking out the hornblende with the electro-magnet, 
the pyrite remaining in the tailings. Such minerals as jjyroxene, 
epidote, titanite, tourmaline, and serpentine are readily picked 
out by the Wetherill magnetic separator with a current of 
from 2 to 2.5 amperes. Brookite and cassiterite can occasion- 
ally be picked out with an amperage of 3.5. 

Class 3. — Perhaps the simplest of all magnetic separators is 
the one devised by Edison. In this separator the particles of 
mineral are permitted to fall in a thin sheet in front of the 
poles of a strong bar electro-magnet, which causes a deflec- 

VOL. XT^. — 21 
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tion of the magnetic particles from a direct downward path, 
while the non-magnetic particles are not influenced by this 
attraction and fall vertically. It is possible to make two and 
sometimes tlirce products in this way. 

VI. Uses of Monazite. 

The commercial value of monazite depends upon the incan- 
descent properties of the rare-earth oxides ^vhich it contains, 
such as cerium, lanthanum, didymium, and thorium oxides, 
which arc used in the manufacture of the Welsbach and other 
incandescent gas-light mantles. It is the thoria that is used in 
largest amount and which gives the actual value to the mona- 
zite. In the reduction of the monazite sand there are a num- 
ber of rare-earth salts that are obtained in considerable quan- 
tity, which has made it possible to carry on an extensive series 
of experiments with these rare-earth oxi<le8. It requires from 
four to six months to recover from the monazite sand its con- 
tent of thoria and render it sufficiently pure to be used in the 
mantles. 

The Welsbach mantle consists of a cylindrical hood com- 
posed of a net-work of the rare earths, the top of which is 
drawn together and held by a loop of asbestos or platinum 
wire. When in use, this mantle is suspended over the flame 
of a burner constructed on the principle of the Bunsen burner, 
in which the heating- instead of the illuminating-power of the 
hydrocarbon of the gas is used by burning it with an excess of 
air. In this maimer the mantle becomes incandescent and 
glows with a brilliant and uniform light. 

A short description of the method of manufacture of these 
mantles may be of interest. The first part of the process is the 
selection of the thread or fiber from which the mantle-fabric is 
knitted. The fiber mostly used is cotton, either the upland, 
river bottom, Beeler, Allen seed. Sea Island, or Egyptian 
variety, the market-price varying from about 10 cents for the 
upland to 30 cents per ])Ound for the Egyjitian. The cheaper cot- 
tons are used in the lower-grade mantles, the highest-grade man- 
tle requiring the best quality of cotton. The thread is purified, 
SO as to remove every possible trace of mineral matter. If 
the thread used shows a mineral impurity exceeding 0.15 per 
cent., it will introduce factors that will aftect the physical and 
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lighting life of the mantle. Cylinders of net-work of various 
diameters are knitted out of the thread and then washed in 
ammonia and distilled water and wrung out in mechanical 
clothes-wringers. After drying, they are cut into pieces suffi- 
ciently long to make two mantles. 

These knitted fabrics are then ])laced in a suitable vessel and 
covered with the lighting-fluid/’ in which they remain until 
thoroughly saturated. The excess of fluid is drawn ofl and the 
fabric put through an equalizing-machine, piece by piecer 
The lighlin^-fluid ’’ is composed of a solution of approxi- 
mately* 99 per cent, of thorium nitrate and 1 per cent, ot cerium 
nitrate in distilled water, in the ratio of 3 parts of water to 1 
part of mixed nitrates. The fabric is dried and then cut to the 
proper length required for a hood Tt is then shaped over a 
wooden form and the upper end <lrawu together by means of 
an asbestos cord (occasionally of platinum). After the mantle 
has been modeled the cotton fiber is eliminated by heating 
the hood over u hot Bunsen-burner flame, leaving the mantle 
composed of a residue of thoria and ceria. Tlie peculiarity 
of these oxides is that they have sufiicient cohesion to hold 
together during the remainder of the process of manufacture, 
after every bit of the supporting cotton thread has been burned 
away. The hood is then subjected to a series of tenipering- 
and testing-heats, during which it is carefully shaped to its per- 
manent form. In order to protect the mantle during its in- 
spection, pa<*king, transportation, and installation, it is dipped 
in collodion. Just before using the n)antle this collodion 
covering lias to be burned off. It is estimated that the Ameri- 
can market consumes 40,000,000 of those mantles per ,>ear. 

Another element obtained from the monazite is didyinium, the 
oxide of wliich is dark brown. Use is made of this for brand- 
ing the mantles with an indelible brand. A nitrate solution is 
made and an ordinary rubber stamp used for branding. 

Of the associated minerals, zircon has a commercial value of 
from 20 to 25 cents per pound for its zirconia content, which 
is used in the manufacture of the glower of the Nernst lamp. 
The fundamental principle of this Nernst lamp is that certain 
of the rare earths or refractory oxides will conduct an electric 
current and glow after they have been heated to redness. This 
discovery, which was made by J)r, TTornst, in 1897, has resultedi 
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in the development and perfecting of the glower which is now 
embodied in the Nernst lamp. This glower is composed of a 
mixture of the rare-earth oxides, and is made in the form of a 
small rod, or pencil, of chalk-like material, having wire terminals 
at either end. When cold, the glower is an insulator, but it 
^becomes heated to redness when a current is passed through 
these wires, and its resistance gradually decreases until it has 
reached a red heat, when with 220 volts across the terminals 
at starts to conduct the current and give light. 

In bringing a glower up to its starting-point, corresponding 
to a temperature of 1,200° F., use is made of a small electrical 
heater composed of two or more small tubes, of porcelain, about 
1.5 in. long and 0.25 in. in diameter, which are over-wound with 
fine platinum wire, this in turn being held in place and pro- 
tected from the intense heat later generated l)y the glower by 
an outer coating of porcelain-paste. After the glower becomes 
heated there is, of course, no further use for the heater, and it 
is cut out by a small electro-magnet cut-out, which consists of a 
magnetic coil connected in series with the glower, an armature, 
and the necessary contacts in the heater-circuit. Thus, when 
the glower has become heated sufficiently, the current begins 
to pass through it, and when this becomes sufficiently strong 
the armature is attracted and the contacts are separated, thus 
disconnecting the heater from the line. The surface of the 
glower before being used presents a smooth, white, porcelain 
or chalky appearance, but after being in use about 500 hr, it is 
rough or crystalline in appearance. 

The yttria used in the manufacture of the Neriist glower is 
obtained principally from the mineral gadolinite, which has 
not thus far been found in North Carolina. There are, how- 
ever, a number of minerals containing yttria, such as samar- 
skite, euxenite, and fergusonite, which have been found in the 
State. 

The magnetite and ilmenite may find a use in the manufac- 
ture of magnetite electrodes that are manufactured by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 

The garnet grains are sharp, and can be used for abrasive 
purposes, especially in the manufacture of garnet-palmer. 
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A Reliable Steel Rail and How to Make It. 

«V JAMES E YORK, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

(New Haven Meeting, Fehiiiary, 190^) 

General Discussion. 

At a meeting of the American Society for Testing Materials 
at Atlantic City, June, 1908, J>r. C. B. Dudley, in his presiden- 
tial address,^ showed the vital necessity of not only making a 
steel rail as good as in the past, but of making it considerably 
better in order to meet the present and prospective require- 
ments of railroads. 

Doctor Dudley requested the co-operation of all who from 
personal experience could give information that would result 
in bringing about the production of a steel rail that could be 
relied upon to meet the ]>resent requirements. 

I have had considerable experience in the practical manu- 
facture of steel of almost every grade, during the past 40 years, 
and I shall suggest changes that will bring about the results de- 
sired. Doctor Dudley has had a long experience as chemical 
and metallurgical expert for the Pennsylvania railroad, but he 
frankly admits that up to the present time both he and other 
metallurgical authorities lack the practical knowledge of steel- 
making that is necessary to state correctly the reasons for the 
unreliability of the steel rails now produced. The necessity 
is self-evident for more ]) 08 itive practical knowledge on the 
})art of those experts of what is possible and what is impossible 
regarding the practical manufacturing of steel rails from the 
ingot to the finished product. 

Chemical knowledge in steel-making is far in advance of 
what it was years ago, and might be said to cover es'^ery require- 
ment (in that department) for producing reliable steel. The 
study of the metallography of steel has been of great value, also 
the physical testing of steel, but this knowledge will only de- 


' Proceedings of the American Society for Testing Materially vol. viii , pp. 19 to 39 
(190K). 
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volop its greatest value when associated with the absolute 
knowledge of the conditions affecting the heating and rolling 
of the steel tested. These theoretical branches are under the 
supervision of some of the brightest minds in the country, and 
their experience, tests, and results are at the service of steel- 
makers. The fact, nevertheless, remains that rail-steel made at 
the present time, under the most favorable conditions and with 
the help of chemistry, metallography, physical tests, etc., does 
not equal in quality the steel made in the past, when chemistry 
and metallography were comparatively unknown in connection 
with steel-making. That proper mechanical treatment is of 
more importance than chemical composition in producing reli- 
able steel rails is shown by referring to the many cases cited 
by liohert Job^ and others of rails that have lasted in service 
from 80 to 40 years having a chemical composition which would 
have caused their rejection, as rails, if judged by present 
chemical requirements 

The principal reasons for the poor quality of steel rails made 
by present methods are : 

1. Oirrheafoif /. — All the leading metallurgical authorities, 
both practical and theoretical, know that overheating steel of 
any grade is exceedingly detrimental to its physical quality. T 
herewith give a few extracts from one of the recent books on 
the metallurgy of steel. ‘ 

A (p 23r>) “In heating steel foi rolling, the lower the temperature the better 
will be the quality of the product ” 

B (p. 370). “ If steel be heateil to a high teinperatuie, say 1100” C. (2010° F. ), 

and then cooled (either slowly or rapidly) without being subjected to strain, it 
will be ‘coarse-grained.’ ” 

(7(p. 370). “Even the best quality of steel, if rendered coarsegrained by 
‘overheating,’ will sulTer in its valuable projicrties, and may become quite unfit 
for use.” 

Mr. Stoughton also explains how overheated steel can be 
restored (1) by re-heating to a much lower temperature than 
the original heating; that is to say, annealing after rolling. 
This method has never been adopted in practice in rail-metal 
because it greatly lowers both tensile strength and elasticity ; 
(2) by mechanical treatment of rolling. 


^ Proceedings of the New Yoik Club, vol. xvii , p 514 (1907). 

* Metalluigy of lion and Steely by Ihadley Stoughton (New York, 1908) 
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Rolling does not achieve the results desired, as 1 will show 
hy results obtained in practice. Take, for example, the rolling 
of a 6- by 1.5-in. iron flat, for the reason that the best results 
from rolling-action are obtained in this class of section. The 
thickness of the flat selected is about equal to the thickness 
of the head of a 100-lb. rail. In the manufacture of the above 
6-in. flat, it is necessary to form the center of the pile of re- 
worked iron (see Fig. 1) that has inherent to itself the neces- 
sary physical qualities, for the reason that the penetrating- 
action in rolling does not extend to the center of the pile 
itself, and therefore cannot be relied upon to develop uniform 
quality. If it is impossible to get the desired structure in a 
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mass of iiietid only 1.5 in. thick, how can it he i>ossihle to 
close and weld pipes situated in the axis of an ingot 20 in. 
sipiare ? This same lack of penetration in rolling applies to 
all rolle<l sections in proportion to the mass and the tempera- 
ture of the bar during the rolling. If you roll the 6-in. bar 
down to 1 in. the structure improves rapidly; if rolled to 0.75 
in. there is no necessity for using re-worked material in the 
center of the pile, and if rolled to 0.5 in. the physical quality 
and strength improve more, and so on down to the thinnest 
sheets. The same results apply to rolling rounds and squares 
dowj) to wire. The improvement in quality increases as the 
material decreases in cross-section, witli its associated lower 
temperature. 
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The rolling of either iron or steel plates shows that thick- 
ness and temperature are the controlling factors of the physi- 
cal qualities obtained by the action of rolling. 

In rolling steel plates from an ingot, if the plate is rolled to 
a thickness of 1 in., it does not have the same tensile strength 
or fineness of grain that it would have if rolled to a thick- 
ness of 0.6 in. Also, when the length of a plate exceeds the 
width, the extent of this difference will be the measure of 
physical quality. The width alwaj^s will be weaker than the 
length, for the reason that the greater length is produced by 
rolling when the mass is thinner and the temperature lower, 
and (*onBequently has received the rolling-action when the con- 
ditions were favorable for producing the best physical struc- 
ture. 

It may be slated as an axiom that in prot)ortion to the de- 
crease in rolling-facility, owing to low temperature and reduced 
mass (factors which generally go together in rolling), the op- 
portunity for improving the physical qualities increases (within 
well-defined limits). 

It is well known that the rolling of armor-plates has been 
discontinued, for the reason that the rolling-action does not 
give the same density of texture in the interior as it does in 
the exterior of the plate. 

The examples given prove that in ordinary rolling there is a 
lack of penetrating-action to produce a bloom of uniform phy- 
sical structure, and without this uniformity no reliable steel 
rail, having all the best qualities inherent to the metal itself, can 
be produced, and con8e(piently all dro^ntests arc misleading 
and unreliable. 

2. Solidity of Imjot , — During my active management of steel- 
works I bought, on several occasions, a considerable quantity 
of discarded rail-steel from the tops of ingots. This material 
had the usual pipes and blow-holes, and I found it impossible 
to weld these pipes by ordinary rolling, regardless of high tem- 
perature given to the metal for this purpose. I then made 
some experiments on this material, and succeeded in welding 
it solid by other means, and then rolled it into merchantable 
steel that was in every way satisfactory. 

James E. Howard, Engineer of Tests of the Watertown 
Arsenal, published an illustrated article under the title, The 
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Strength and Endurance of Steel Rails,® in which is shown a 
rail-bloom 8 in. square (Fig. 2), rolled down from a 20-in. 
ingot, that has a lack of uniform structure. Figs. 3, 4, and 6 
of the same paper show still more this lack of solidity. In 
Fig. 5 the finished rail shows seams in the web and a lack of 
uniform structure in the head and flange. This example illus- 
trates the impossibility of wholly solidifying the ingot by 
longitudinal rolling. 

At the meeting in Atlantic City, above mentioned, an engi- 
neer of one of the leading railroads in the United States made 
the statement that hie com 2 )any had bought 10,000 tons of 
100-lb. steel rails, and during the first year in the track 22 per 
cent, of this tonnage was removed, owing to fractures from 
split heads, caused, in my opinion, by pipes. Ilis company 
then placed another order for similar-sized rails, with the pro- 
viso that 30 per cent, of the upper part of the ingot should be 
discarded. The result was that on the second order only 1.7 
per cent, was lost in one year from fractures, in contrast to 22 
per cent, in the former case. I mention this fact to show the 
necessity of solidifying ingots before rolling in the blooming- 
mill, since it cannot be done efiectually afterwards by ordinary 
rolling, and discarding by percentages is very unreliable. 

The absolute necessity for solidifying the ingot, before the 
process of rolling in the blooming-mill is commenced, is appa- 
rent from the fact that at no other stage of the process is the 
temperature high enough or the ingot sufiiciently plastic to 
permit of welding the pipes and blow-holes, and it is impossi- 
ble, as has been shown by the examples given, for the ordinary 
rolling-mill to do this work at any stage of temperature, due 
to the lack of penetrating-action in rolling. Even under the 
best work this rolling-action can only flatten out the lips of the 
pipe, and this is the condition in which all rails are finished, 
unless tlie entire pipe is cut oiF with the discard. 

A leading steel manufacturer was asked how a solid steel 
ingot could be procured and how much discard would have to 
be allowed. lie ironically suggested the cutting of the ingot 
in the middle and throwing both ends away. 

3. RoUw(f , — Another cause for unreliable steel rails comes 

» Railroad Gazette, vol. xHv., No. 33, p. 439 (Mar. 27, 1908). 
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from the. fact that as now manufactured a rail is weaker trans- 
versely than long’itudinally, and this condition is the reverse of 
the requirements for a good rail. Even when the ingot is 
solid and the steel not overheated, it would be impossible to 
produce a steel rail of the same strength transversely as longi- 
tudinally, for the following reasons : When the bloom enters 
the shaping-roll to produce a steel rail, the entire effective 
compression is all in the direction of the length of the rail, and 
aa it is by this compression that the physical qualities of the 
rail are developed, the differences in strength can thus be satis- 
factorily explained. This transverse weakness applies not only 



to rails, but to all other liange-sectioiis that are rolled in 
ordinary mills, and can only be overcome l)y rolling rails on a 
universal mill for at least the last three or four passes. A 
section of the mill showing the passes is given in Fig. 2. 

In 1893, I made the first steel beams rolled universally in the 
United States, and sent these beams to be tested for physical 
l^roperties to Charles A. Btrohel, C.E., Chicago, III., the well- 
known expert in this class of work. He reported that they 
were the first steel beams he liad ever tested tliat had the 
same strength and other idiysical qualities transversely as 
longitudinally. The importance of this improvement as ap- 
plied to rail-manufacture will be understood when it is known 
that the difference in strength varies from 10 to 20 per cent., 
and is even greater in some cases. The wearing qualities of 
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the head of the rail would also be vastly improved by finishing 
the rail at the proper heat, and also coni[)resriiiig the metal in 
direct lines with the wearing-surface of the head, which is the 
reverse of present practice. I have given some of the advan- 
tages that can be produced in rolling a rail in a universal mill 
in a paper read last May before the Iron and Steel Institute in 
London.^ 

It is now -siggr-*'*’ by metallurgists, engineers, chemists, 
and others that the substitution of basic open-hearth steel for 
Bessemer steel will prove a panacea for the present disastrous 
results arising from broken rails. The process of making steel 
ingots, however, can on\y attect the chemical composition rela- 
tively; pipes, blow-holes, and segregations will still have to be 
contended with. Lower phosphorus in the steel, made possible 
by the basic process, Avill undoubtedly provide an ingot from 
which a better rail can be made than that usually produced by 
the present Bessemer practice, as it is axiomatic that the smaller 
the amount of deleterious metalloids in the steel the better the 
finished product will be, provided that the heating and rolling 
have been properly done. 

Practical Demonstration 

Having briefly stated what I consider wrong in present 
methods of steel-rail manufacture, I now propose to show how 
a rail of reliable physical quality can be made without adding 
anything to the cost. The product, in fact, will be cheapened 
by saving most of the present wasteful discard j)roposed in the 
spocificatioiih, and the [)roduction of I^o. 2 rails will be greatly 
reduced. 

Solid ingots are absolutely necessary if good, reliable steel 
rails are to be produced, and to make a rail-ingot solid is im- 
])08siblc by present practice. The necessity for this condition 
(solidity) in ingots is incontrovertible. Every leading authority 
on rail-manufacture since the advent of the steel rail empha- 
sises the importance of solid ingots. The late William R. 
Jones, manager of tlie Carnegie Steel Works, under whose 
management more steel rails have been made than under that 

* Tlie riijsical Qualities of Steel in Ilelation to Its Mechanic-al Treatment, 
Journal of Iht Iron and Sferl Tnutitute^ vol. Ixxvi., pp. 167 to 178 (No. T., 1908) 
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of any other single individual, said, on this subject, 30 years 
ago:® 

**The first thing, in my opinion, toward making a good serviceable steel rail 
is to make a sound ingot, free from porosity, sponginess or honeycombs, and as 
hard as is compatible with safety.” 

Edward Williams, a leading railroad engineer, who is an 
authority on steel rails, says:^ 

Ijet the ingot be as sound as possible, all care taken against overheating (whicK 
is a very common source of mischief), . 

Dr. C. B. Dudley says, in his recent address in Atlantic City : ^ 

“If the ingot is unsound, good rails cannot be made.” 

The above statements are full^ corrobortit<‘d by the experi- 
enee of all steel-rail experts. 

Solidf/jfin^ the Int/ot by Transcerse Compression BeJ'ore RoUiny 
in the Wo^^tuhnj-MiU, — The best form of ingot, in my opinion, 
is one in which the corners have a large radius. This form 
has been recently suggested by P. II. Dudley, Metallurgical 
Engineer of the New York Central railroad. The reason he 
gave was, that with more-rounded corners the ingot could be 
rolled with more-uniform heat; also, that slag would not so 
readily accumulate there; but the chief advantages, in my 
opinion, are , 1. It removes, to a large degree, the liability of 
overheating or burning the corners by the impinging gases 
in the soaking-pit, and this reduces the liability of cracking 
during the first passes in the blooming-mill. At this stage of 
rolling the ingot is always weakest at the corners. 2. It does 
not present to the rolls as much flat surface for frictional con- 
tact, and, in consequence, the reduction of the metal is less 
severe and the corners are more gradually reduced, and by 
that time, from rolling-action, the material has become much 
stronger and tougher and resists the tendency to crack; conse- 
quently, there are fewer possibilities of No. 2 rails resulting 
from ]»li\*-ical defects. 

All leading experts who have studied the subject are united 
in the opinion that steel ingots should have continuity of struc- 
ture, and, as a means to this end, it is suggested that the ingot 

» Trons., ix., 248 (1880-81). « Ti'ana., ix., 248 (1880-81). 

’ Proceedings of the Americein Society Jot Testing Matenah, vol. viii., p. 28 ( 1908). 
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should be made so that blow-holes be eliminated, as far as pos- 
sible, and lack of solidity concentrated in the pipe. It is well 
known that in tool-steel practice the piped ingot is always 
selected when reliable steel must be had (the piped part of the 
ingot being discarded, of course), in contrast to a raised ingot, 
which is always considered unreliable. 

Henry D. Hibbard, Plainfield, N. J., advocates the use of 
transverse compression to give the continuity of structure in 
the ingot that is so necessary for reliable steel.® As I have for 
a long time past contended that this was the proper way to 
achieve the results desired, I take the liberty of quoting from 
his remarks on this point : 

“Granting tliat continuity of structure is essential in the best steel ingots, the 
ideal procedure to make them is to start with suitable plant and materials, make the 
steel properly as to physical and chemical conditions before casting, and reduce 
or obliterate the pipe and the central segregation by compressing the ingot later- 
ally while the interior is still fluid It is assumed, of course, that all details favor- 
ing these broad divisions of the operation will be adopted. The possibilities of 
lateral compression have not as yet been fully realized.” 

As I have attempted to show, the longitudinal or ordinary 
rolling compresses the exterior of the ingot, and thereby 
stretches the interior where the pipe is situated, and it is im- 
possible to close or weld the pipe by that method, since the 
rolling simply stretches the pipe longer and can only result in 
fiattening the lips of the pipe in the later stages of the pro- 
cess. This defective structure remains in the rail and seriously 
impairs its physical (jualities. The process of discarding an 
equal j)art of all ingots is wasteful and unreliable, since the 
length of the pipe varies. In order to remove the necessity 
for disi arding, I suggest the transverse solidification of ingots 
as the cheapest, simplest, and most eflicient method now offered 
for this purpose. 

The practical demonstrations of solidifying ingots by trans- 
verse rolling have been given on a mill built for this purpose, 
a section of which is shown in Fig. 3, and in every case the 
operation was successful. It not only closes the pipe, but solidi- 
fies the entire ingot, giving a uniform structure to the mass. 
The process is simple, and would not interfere to any extent 
with the present output of modern rail-mills, but would tend 
to increase it, since the rolls are short and permit heavy reduc- 

Bi-Monthly Bulletin^ No. 21, May, 1908, p. 422. 
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tions W’ithout springing ; and the cost per ton is low (less than 
one-third of any other known method of ingot-compression). 

The operation is conducted as follows : 1. The ingot (or 
ingots, for quite a number can be treated at one time), is laid 
horizontally on a table that moves laterally under the rolls at 
the same surface-speed. The ingot is placed slightly oblique 
to the face of the rolls, which, by gradually presenting the side 
of the ingot to the action of the rolls, prevents any shock to 
the mill. 



Fi«. 3. — York Transvkkse Mii.i., kob Soi.iwfvino [shots by Ti!Assvkhsi: 

KoTvTANG. 


2. There is no material lengthening of the ingot by tliis 
method, in direct contrast to the action of ordinary mills, and 
all the compression is applied to solidify the metal. The first 
compression raises the segregated matter, if still fluid, which 
is accomplished by a projection on roll A, that compresses the 
ingot across the section, in the place where the fluid matter is 
situated. After this has been done, the compression is applied 
over the entire face of the ingot in order to close and weld any 
surface blow-holes that are present, and by so doing prevent, 
in a large degree, the producing of ll^o. 2 rails. Surface blow- 
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holes I regard as the chief cause of these inferior rails. The 
final operation is directed to welding and solidifying the pipe 
(or pipes) and deep-seated blow-holes. This is accomplished 
by applying the compression in a direct line with the axis of 
the ingot by a rib-roll, that is synchronized with the table, 
so the pressure is applied at the same place until the ingot is 
solid. This operation forces the metal from the side into any 
existing pipes in the interior. The ingots during the opera- 
tion are so held that there is no material yielding of the metal 
in any direction except on the side that the roll is v(nnj»re.s-ing, 
and on the under side, that is pressing upwards in a direct line 
with the rib- roll. 

The entire operation can be accomplished with a very small 
amount of power compared with other methods. 

I have submitted this process to well-known experts in rail- 
manufacture, and they indorse it for its practicability, quick- 
ness of operation, and very low cost of solidifying the ingot. 

It is estimated that by this process at least 80 per cent, of the 
metal it is now considered necessary to discard so as to pro- 
duce a reliable rail, can be saved for rail-purposes, which, esti- 
mated on the entire tonnage capacity of rail-ingots in the 
United States, would amount to 800,000 tons per year that 
would be raised from a scrap value of $12 per ton to the 
finished-rail value of $28 — a saving of $1G per ton on 800,000 
tons of metal. There would be also a further saving by the 
elimination, largely, of Ko. 2 rails. With a solid ingot I see 
no necessity for rolling Xo. 2 rails, as a general rule, if a uni- 
versal mill be used to finish the rail. 

The cost of installing machinery to solidify ingots would be 
comparatively small, and the space occupied also would be 
small, on account of the character of the work. The machines, 
consisting of heavy castings similar to ordinary rolling-mills, 
can be obtained at about the same price per ton T estimate 
that a mill capable of treating 60 tons of ingots per hour would 
cost about Sl'J.u'in. and weigh about 120 tons. This estimate 
is for the bare machine, exclusive of power, foundations, build- 
ings, or the other necessary appurtenances for operating; but 
when it is considered that, by utilizing the discanl, the entire 
cost of installation could be saved every month, it should 
commend itself to all rail-manufacturers as a very profitable 
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investment, irrespective of the improved quality of rail pro- 
duced. The cost of treating ingots should not exceed $0.75 
per ton, including royalty to the inventor. 

The cost of installing a universal mill for finishing the rail 
for the last three or four passes would not exceed the cost of 
an ordinary mill of similar weight. A sketch of a mill of this 
type is given in Fig. 2. The advantages of this practice are 
manifold ; not only would the physical qualities of the rail he 
greatly improved, but the mechanical construction of the mill 
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permits the rolling of tlie rail at the desired temperature to 
produce the mechanical hardness so essential to toughness and 
resistance to wear. Experience has shown that the delivery- 
speed of the rolls can be greatly increased without leaving in 
the finished product the internal stresses found in the finished 
rail made hy j)re8ent methods, which are caused by different 
speed-deliveries of the different surfaces forming the rail. 

The present form of blooming-mill and shaping-rolls can be 
used. Also, the blank can be properly proportioned to the 
finished rail desired, as shown in section in Fig. 4. 
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A practical demonstration, using a small York universal 
mill, has proved conclusiv^ely that the physical properties of 
the rail are greatly improved. 

HbGISTBRING THE I^IIYSICAL QUALITIES OF StEEL DuRINO 

Holling. 

During the past three years I have written various papers 
concerning the improvement of the physical properties of steel 
rails In these j^apers I have outlined the changes necessary 
in the present practice of the mechanical treatment of the in- 
got, including solidification, proper heat before rolling, and 
proper temperature for finishing the rail. 

I have devised a process by which the suggested improve- 
ments in quality can be controlled, and the |>]i\^icHl results 
registered in the rolled material itself, without any radical 
changes in the method of rolling. 

The recent introduction of electric motors to furnish the power 
to roll all kinds of stecl-sections, and while rolling to register 
the amount of energy consumed during the operation, furnishes 
us with the means of arriving at the physical properties of the 
steel produced from a metal of a known chemical composition. 

In the manipulation of steel, heat and work are closely re- 
lated. Heat displaces work Efficient work is the measure of 
quality in the finished steel, so it follows that the more work 
incorporated in the steel product at proper temperatures the 
better will be the physical qualities. Consequently, as the 
heat increases, the steel softens, and this condition displaces 
work in a relative degree, since the compression of the metal 
tinder high heat requires much less energy as compared with 
the corresponding compression at the proper heat required for 
the best physical results. The record, in kilowatts, of the 
])OWcr required to roll a given sized ingot into a rail can be 
made to control the heat of the ingot, and the temperature at 
which to finish the rail, since any change of temperature is 
recorded by the motor — more power in proportion to the re- 
duction being demanded when the heat is low and less when it 
is high. This process will furnish a simple and reliable pyrom- 
eter for controlling the temperature of the steel during the 
rolling, and its application to the manufacture of steel rails and 
other sections promises many advantages. 

VOL. XL. — 22 
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The Coal-Mines and Plant of the Stag Canon Fuel Co.» 

Dawson, N. M. 

BY JO. E. SHERIDAN,* SILVER CITY, N. M. 

(New Haven Meeting, February, 1909 ) 

I. Geography. 

The Dawson coal-mines are owned and operated by the Stag 
Canon Fuel Co., of which Dr. James Douglas is President and 
E. L. Carpenter general manager. The property is situated in 
Colfax county, N. M., and the openings now in operation are 
in townships 28 and 29 TT. R. 20 E., and township 28 N. R. 21 E., 
shown in Fig. 1. The mines are part of the southern end of 
the Raton coal-field, which extends north into Colorado and 
embraces many coal-camps of the Trinidad section. 

II. Geology. 

Geologically, the coal-measures, commonly known as the 
Laramie series of the Cretaceous system, have a thickness of 
about 800 ft. in the vicinity of Dawson. 

The coal makes an excellent coke, and, according to some 
authorities, its coking properties are due to the action of in- 
truded sheets and sills of igneous rock, the slieets occasionally 
thickening into masses resembling laccoliths, at such places 
making nearer approach to the coal and sometimes producing 
small areas of natural coke. There are but few dikes through- 
out the entire southern portion of the field and little or no fault- 
ing along the dikes. In some parts of this great coal-field the 
intrusive sheets arc far removed in the green shales below the 
coal-measures, and are so much altered as to be diflicult of iden- 
tification. There is but little disturbance of the strata through- 
out the Raton coal-field in as far as it extends into New 
Mexico. 

There are two workable seams in the coal-measures, and two 
or three smaller coal-seams, ranging from 1 to 2.5 ft. in thick- 

* Territorial Mine Inspector. 
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ness. The Dawson mines are located upon the lower of the 
two workable seams, which is known as the Raton or Blossburg 
coal-seam. 



The Stag Canon Fuel Co. owns about 38,300 acres of land 
underlain by this great coal-seam. In the Dawson mines the 


Fig. 1. — Wobkinq-Plan of the Stag CaSon Fuel Co.’s Mines Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, and 6, Colfax County, N. M. 
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thickness of the developed seam varies from 6 to 11 ft., with 
an average of at least 7 ft. Computing the tonnage which may 
be recovered upon the usual basis of 100 tons per inch of thick- 
ness per acre, there are 321,720,000 tons of coal in the prop- 
erty, and deducting' 20 per cent., or 64,344,000 tons, for eroded 
gulches and insurance against unforeseen losses, such as mine- 
fires, squeezes, and other unfortunate conditions, there remains 
257,376,000 tons to be recovered. 

III. Mining. 

1. General . — The topography of the field favors the economi- 
cal and rapid development of the coal. The eastern projection 
of the elevated plateau or table-land has bceiv eroded, exposing 
the green shales below the coal-measures, and leaving a bold 
escarpment along the entire side, whereon each stratum and 
coal-seam is distinctly identified. The Vermejo river and a few 
small canons or gulches intersect the land in such manner as 
to expose a crop-line which aggregates a length of about 40 
miles. From these exposures the coal-seam may be economi- 
cally developed by as many openings as are necessary to supply 
the demand for the product. One of these openings is shown 
in Fig. 4. At present five openings are in operation, known 
as mines Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6, and 6. Mines Nos. 3 and 5 were con- 
nected by entries more than a mile long, between Rail canon 
and the Vermejo river. The consolidated mines are now known 
as mine No. 5. Mines Nos. 1 and 2, located in Rail canon, have 
entries driven into the field for a distance of more than a mile ; 
the coal at the faces shows a thickness of 8 ft. 4 in., and is 
apj)arently cleaner than that near the outcrot*. All of the mines 
are opened by drift-entries, which are rendered practicable by 
the continuous outcrop of the coal and the easy and constant 
dij) of the seam, from N. 10° W. to N. 30° W. 

The system of mining is b;^ triple main-entries, double cross- 
entries, room-and-pillar, and robbing on retreat, when the dis- 
trict becomes exhausted. The width of main- and cross-entries 
and air-courses is 9 ft. ; the height of air-courses, 6 ft. 6 in. ; 
the height of roads, 6 ft. ; room-necks, 20 ft. ; average, width of 
rooms, 24 ft. ; average length of rooms, 350 ft. ; distance of 
room-centers, 50 ft. The coal is hauled by mules from the 
rooms to the partings within the mine, whence it is brought to 
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the outside yards by motors, of which there are 10, of the Jef- 
freys, Westinghouse, and Goodman types, A system of electric 
signal-lights is used, a red light hanging beside the regular 
mine-light. As the motor enters* each block a red light is 
turned on automatically to give warning that a car is coming 
on that block. Mines ITos. 1 and 2 are ventilated by two Vul- 
can fans, 24 by 8 ft., oxhansting, but reversible. These fans are 
driven by two 50-h.p. alternating-current induction-motors; 
slip-ring, variable-speed type. There are also auxiliary, direct- 
current 50-h.p. motors, which can be run independently in case 
of emergency. Each fan, operating at GO rev. per min., and a 
pressure of 1.2 in. water-gauge, produces an intake ventilating- 
current of about 80,000 cu. ft. per min. Mines Nos. 4 and 5 
are ventilated by two Cole 15-ft. diameter straight- vane fans. 

The following data, pertaining to the operation of mines 
Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 5, are of interest: Average number of miners 
on the pay-roll, 700; average number in the mines each day, 
620; number of company men constantly emidoyod under- 
ground, including drivers, trappers, timber-men, fire-bosses, 
motor-men, and pit-bosses, 115 ; the total air-intake averages 
260,558 cu. ft. per min. ; 59 mules are used for gathering the 
coal from rooms to the partings; and allowing 600 cu. ft. of 
air per min. for each mule, or 35,400 cu. ft. for 59 mules, there 
remains for the use of the 735 men underground 225,158 cn. ft. 
of air per min., or 306 cu. ft. per min. for each man employed. 
The water-gauge varies from 0.8 in. in No. 4 mine, with the 
shortest pull, to 1.2 in. at No. 2 mine, the longest pull. The 
air-measurement is given in the aggregate, for brevity, but each 
mine has its proportionate share for persons underground, 
which amounts to three times the quantity required under 
the United States law governing the operation of mines in the 
Territory. 

About Apr. 1, 1909, an air-shaft will he sunk from the sur- 
face at a point one mile north from the mouth of mine No. 2. 
This shaft will he 12 by 12 ft. in the clear, and 250 ft. in depth 
to the intersection of the main return air-course of mines Nos. 
2 and 5. A fan of large capacity will be installed at the top of 
the shaft, exhausting through the shaft, the present openings 
to be used as intakes. 

From mines Nos. 1 and 2 the coal is conveyed to the tipple 
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in mine-cars over a tramway 6,600 ft. long, which has a rise of 
112 ft. from the tipple to the mines. Six locomotives haul 
these cars, as follows : Two 28-ton Porters, one 20.ton Vulcan, 
one 18-ton Lima, and two 6-ton Porters. The tipple is a double 
Phillips tipple, with two chutes for loading railroad-cars ; the 
tipple-equipment also includes stationary and shaking screens, 
for sizing coal for various purposes, also a moving slate-picking 
table. 

The coal from mine No. 4, which is located immediately 
opposite the tipple of mines Nos. 1 and 2, is delivered over a 
steel Phillips tipple abutting the tipple of mines Nos. 1 and 2. 
At mines Nos. 5 and 6, the coal is screened as it is unloaded 
on to railroad-cars, the slack being hauled to the slack-bin, 
shown on plan of wasliery (Fig. 3), whence it is elevated to a 
belt traveling to the washery storage-bins. 

A complete telephone-system, having stations at the most 
convenient points within the mine, affords communication with 
every important place in the camp, and through the central 
station with Santa Fe, Albuquerque, Denver, and other cities. 

The mines are sprinkled by water-cars to lay the coal-dust, 
which is removed from the roadways, as far as practicable, and 
taken out of the mine. Extra fire-bosses have recently been 
emphned at each of the mines to instruct the men in regard 
to timbering and to see that every precaution is taken to guard 
against accident from careless work by the miners. 

2. General Rules . — The following rules and regulations have 
been adopted by the Stag Canon Fuel Co. for the government 
and operation of its mines, and distributed to the ( ■ \ in 

convenient pamphlet form under date of Aug. 3, 1908 : 

1. It shall be the duty of each and every employee of this company to inform 
himself in reference to his duties under tlie mining-laws of this Territory and to 
comply strictly therewith. 

2. No person in a state of intoxication shall be allowed on any of the works, or 
allowed to enter any of the mines, under penalty of prosecution for trespass under 
the law'. 

3. No person or persons shall be allowed to enter any mine except he be a 
regular employee of that mine, or unless he has a permit from the mine-foreman 
or superintendent. 

4. Iversons seeking employment shall procure it outside of mine. No hoy under 
twelve (12) years of age shall be permitted to work in any mine. 

5. If any person rides upon or in the mine-cars going in or out of the mine or 
on the tram-road, he does so at his own risk. 
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6. All persons, except those duly authorized, are forbidden to meddle or tamper 
in any way with any electric lights, switches, signal-wires, or shooting-wires in or 
about the mines. 

7. No person or perbons shall go into abandoned parts of any mine unless per- 
mission be granted by the mine-foreman. 

8. All persons before entering the mine must deposit a check at check-house, 
and get the same when they come out of the mine. 

Fire-£oss, 

9. The fire- boss shall make, before any person is allowed to enter the mine, a 
careful inspection with a safety-lamp of every working-place in the mine, mark- 
ing the day of the month on the face of the coal in each working-place where it 
can be readily seen. If dangerous gases are found in any working-place he will 
mark on a cap-piece or shovel two large crosses with the day of the month between 
them, thus • X 27X, and will place these marks so that ft will be impossible for 
any one to pass them without seeing them. 

If a quantity of gas is found, which, in the opinion of the' fire-boss, would en- 
danger the operation of the mine, he is authorized to close the entire mine or any 
part of it he thinks endangered. The fire-boss must always be on the safe side 
The fire-boss must not allow gas to l)e moved wdiere men are working in the re- 
turn-air from it. 

After complete examination of the mine has been made, the fire-boss shall come 
out of the mine and make a report in Keport Book of all dangerous conditions 
found, which report must be read by the mine-foreman before any men are allowed 
to enter the mine. The fire-boss shall remain at mouth of mine, or some con- 
venient place, until all the men have entered the mine, instructing each man as to 
the condition of his w’orking-place. 

The fire-boss must make an inspection at least once a week of all old or aban- 
doned parts of the mine and report conditions of same in Report Book. 

Mime- Foremen . 

10 The mine-foremen sliall familiarize themselves with the mining-law's of the 
Territory, and shall comply with the requirements thereof by discharging every 
duty imposed upon them by law and by the rules of tiie corporation. 

11. They shall visit each working-place at least once every w’eek and direct the 
miners and all other employees in their work, and see that their instructions are 
complied with. They shall direct the miners to securely prop their working-places 
and see that break-throughs are driven at proper distances. They shall see that 
the ventilation of the mine is kept in good condition and that all dangerous con- 
ditions are removed as soon as possible. They shall have absolute authority over 
all underground employees, and see that all tlie rules and regulations are care- 
fully carried out. 

Miners and Other o. 

12. All employees shall use every precaution to prevent accidents in or about 
the mine ; they sliall not work in an unsafe place w'hen timber would remedy the 
danger. If timber is not at hand they must stop work and report the fact to the 
mine-foreman. The miner shall each day, before beginning work, examine his 
working-place and take down all dangerous rock, or otherwise make it safe by 
properly timbering, and shall carefully sprag the coal when undermining. 

13. No miner or other employee shall be permitted to burn kerosene, black- 
strap, or machine-oil in his lamp. 
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14. It shall be the duty of every miner to ascertain fiom the fire-boss the con- 
dition. of his working-place before entering the mine. 

Wireman. 

15. It shall be the duty of the wireman to see that all the employees are out of 
the mine and the power cut off the mine before he enters the mine to connect up 
shooting-circuits, and to see that all shooting-circuits are disconnected from power 
lines after shots have been fired ; also to see that shooting-lines are kept up in good 
shape and that miners are furnished wire for extensions, and to see that all wire is 
removed from pillars and abandoned plactss. 

He shall make daily report in Record Book of the cutting-out and cufting-in of 
shooting-circuits. 

/. . luj- TtnjnhitUn\fi, 

The following regulations for drilling and charging shot-holes, mining and cut- 
ting the coal will hereafter be in effect at Dawson mines, and must be strictly car- 
ried out by all parties : 

1. The mining or cutting must extend at least 6 in. beyond back of holes in all 
cases. 

2. All holes must be at least 2] ft. in length , no shorter holes will be fire<l. 

3. All coal-dust must be extracted from holes before they are charged. 

4. No holes must be charged witli more than five (5) sticks of powder. 

5. Standing-holes, or parts of standing-holes, must not he re-charged. 

6. The hole in a tight corner must be at least 3 ft from rib at back end of hole. 

7. In solid faces, holes must not bo more than six (6) ft apart horizontally, and 
not less than two such holes shall be fired. 

8. The object of these rules is to prevent and remove the danger from blnwn- 
out or windy shots, and it shall be the duty of the shot-inspectors, in addition to 
the above rules, to refuse to shoot any holes which, in tlieir judgment, may be 
dangerous, whether the oirciimstances are fnllv co\eied by the rules or not. 

The Takw(f of Giant Poirdcr into 

tt). When giant powder is used in mines not more than fifteen (15) sticks must 
be taken in the mine for any one working-place for any one shift, and in no place 
must there be more than twenty (20) sticks at any one time. 

10. No giant powder mu.st be taken in the mine in a frozen condition, and any 
attempt to thaw it out in the mine is strictly prohibited. Miners must have their 
powder supplied to them at the proper temperature to be exploded. Miners are 
prohibited from accepting, and powder-men forbidden from giving out, j>owder in 
a frozen condition, and sliot-inspectors aie hereby made responsible for the strict 
carrying-out of tliis rule. 

13. Giant caps must not be kept in the mine ; the sliot-inspectors wdll give them 
out to the men, one for each shot, as they are needed, and personally supervise 
the placing of them in the liole with the powder, lender no condition must they 
be kept with the giant powder. 

• 12. The powder-man will not give giant poivdcr to any person not supplied with 
a canvas hag in which to carry it. 

13. Mine-foremen, shot-inspectors, powder-men, and all others connected with 
the handling of giant powder going into the mine, must personally see that the 
above rules are carried out, as far as their supervision in the matter extends. 
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Powder-^Mouse Regulations, 

14. No intemperate man or habitual smoker must be employed as powder-man, 
and, when on duty at the powder-magazine, the powder-man must not have on 
or about his person, in the magazine, any pipe, tobacco in any form, or matches, 
nor any tools or materials from which a spark might be emitted or a light 
created. 

15. When powder is being given out to the miners no one but the powder-man 
must be inside the magazine , and no person must be allowed around the door of 
the magazine with a light or while smoking. 

16. The presence of w’omen, children, or any person under eighteen yearn of 
age in or around the magazine is prohibited at all times ; also their employment 
in handling powder, and no powder shall be given out to them. 
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3. Ehitru Shot~Flrmg , — The shooting is done by electricity 
after all the men are checked out of the mine. As the men 
enter the mine they are required to deposit a metal check at 
the shot-firing liouse outside, near the entrance to the mine. 
These checks are placed on a check-board and returned to the 
men as they come from the mine. A record of the working- 
place of each check-number is kept in the shot-firing house, and 
in case any check is uncalled for, the shot-firer makes a search 
for the man until he is found. No shots are fired until it is 
known positively that no one is in the mine. The method of 
placing the shots is shown in Fig. 2. 

To insure safety against accidental discharge of the shots by 
electricit}", there are two or more locked switch-boxes in each 
mine, with throw-off switches, one at the mouth of the mine 
and at one or more stations inside the mine. After inspecting 
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the inside-connections with the shots to be fired, the shot-firer 
en route, from the mine makes connection at each of the switches 
mentioned. He then goes to the shot-firing cabin to turn on 
the electric current, but before doing so he turns on an electric 
signal-light in a red globe, to warn all persons to remain away 
from the vicinity of the mouth of the mine ; so that should an 
explosion occur within the mine, no one outside could be in- 
jured by flying debris. The shot-firing system has proved a 
success ; the safety of the men from disastrous dust-explosions 
due to blown-out shots is assured ; miners make better wages, 
and the production of coal is proportionately greater per man 
employed. " A record is kept of the number of shots fired, 
showing less than 2 per cent, of missed shots. The missed 
shots are left for the next day’s shooting, and arc either re- 
primed or a new hole drilled to perform the work intended for 
the original shot. Very little fire-damp has been encountered 
thus far in the mines; but a supply of Wolf -.iPi'In - lamp- is 
kept ready for use. 

4. Safety Precaniionfi . — A Babcock two-cyliiider chemical fire- 
engine is kept on a side-track, under cover, ready for instant 
use; also portable chemical fire-extinguishers, and helmets of 
various types to supply means of respiration in any vitiated 
atmosphere. Hose-reels, each carrying 500 ft. ol best grade of 
fire-hose, are kept at stations throughout the camp, and a man 
is employed to inspect daily the hose and fire-fighting appli- 
ances. 

A n organized first-aid corps has had regular practice and 
competitive drills during the past year, for which the company 
contributed appropriate prizes and medals for the most efficient 
team-work. 

A large building is being erected for a rescue-station, in 
which the first-aid corps and others may practice and exercise 
while wearing the helmets in a chamber filled with vitiated 
gases. An instructor watches the men, and on showing any 
signs of exhaustion they will be quickly removed and the gases 
dispelled from the chamber by suitable outlets. After sufii- 
cient experimental work to demonstrate which type of helmet 
is best adapted to the needs of the mines, a supply will be pur- 
chased for use in cases of emergency. 

The rescue-station is designed after plans of the one in use 
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at the mine of the Dominion Coal Co. in I^’ova Scotia, modified 
to some extent. In the upper story of this building there will 
be a technical library on coal-mining, and a ‘‘ School of Mines ” 
will be conducted by a competent instructor The superin- 
tendents, pit-bosses, fire-bosses and others occupying respon- 
sible positions in the mines will be required to pass an exami- 
nation, and if not proficient in the technical and theoretical 
studies pertaining to their respective jiositions, as Avell as in the 
practical ap]>licatiou of these studies, they will be given six 
months in which to perfect themselves. Ifj after this time, they 
are still deficient, they will be reduced in rank or discharged. 
It is the aim of the company to introduce and maintain such 
an excellent standard that a certificate to a graduate of the 
Dawson School of Mines will be recognized as a guarantee of 
competency. 

The powder-magazines at the mines, built of stone, iron, and 
cement, are absolutely fire-proof. The heat is supplied by 
electric radiators, which maintain a constant temperature within 
the magazine ; the electric stove or radiator and all wires are 
at a considerable distance from the stored powder, and out of 
reach of anything combustible or explosive. 

ly. The Coal-Wasiung Plant. 

The coal-wasliing plant, designed by Dr. L. D. Kicketts, was 
erected under the immediate supervision of T. II. O’Brien. 
The plan and elevation of the washery are shown in Fig. 3, 
and views of the washery-building and storage-tanks in Figs. 4 
and 5. The main 1) nil ding, 112 ft. long, 70 ft. wide, and 70 ft. 
high, and the laboratory- and crusher-building, are absolutely 
fire-proof, being built throughout of reinforced concrete and 
structural steel. 

Starting at tlie tipple, the undersize coal from the Nos. 1 and 
2 tipple-screens is delivered on a 28-in. cross-belt conveyor, A, 
Fig. 3, running at right angles to the main belt, and driven by 
a Western Electric motor, 14 h.p., and carried to a 36-in. belt- 
conveyor, C, which is driven by a General Electric motor, 30 
h.p. Another 28-in. belt-conveyor, -B, driven by a Western 
Electric 14-h.p. motor, delivers the shack from the screens of 
No. 4 tipple to the same 36-in. belt-conveyor, C, and an ele- 
vator carries the slack from mine No. 5 slack-bin to join the 
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undersize from the other mines on the 36-iii- helt-corivejor, ( 7 , 
which conveys the whole to the two 1,000-ton storage-tanks, 



each 40 ft. in diameter and 40 ft. high. These storage-tanks 
guarantee a constant supply to the crusher-house and washery, 
so that they are not dependent upon the work of the tipples. 


Fig. 3.— Plax and Various Elevations of Washery. 
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Under the storage-tanks arc two 28-in. parallel belts, 1) and JEy 
upon which the slack coal is delivered from the storage-tanks, 
through eight rocker-gate, adju-lable automatic feeders, and 
conveyed by these belts to the crusher-house, where it drops 
from the belts upon two 6- by 12-tt. shaking-screens, about 1.5 
in, slope to the foot, 0.5-in plate, with 1.5-in. round perforations. 
The oversize is delivered to two 32-in. toothed rolls, 125 rev. 
per min., 100 tons per hour capacity. Fig. 6, which reduce 
the material to 1.25-iii. size, to correspond to the sizing of the 
shaking-screen above. The two 28-in. belts and the screens 
and rolls are driven by an 85-li.p. General Electric motor. 

The product from the screens and rolls is deposited upon a 
30-in. belt-con vej’or, i^, which carries it to the dust-proof room 
on the third floor of the washery. As this belt with its load of 
slack leaves the crusher-house en route to dust-proof room, each 
25-ft. section is automatically weighed and recorded by aBlake- 
Dcnnison automatic and continuous weighing-machine. Thus 
the data of results are baaed upon accurate figures. This belt 
is 278 ft. long, center to center, 76 ft. 8 in. rise, and has a capa- 
city of 250 tons per hour; it is driven by a 50-h.p. Western 
Electric motor. 

In the dust-proof room water is added to the crushed coal by 
two 5-in. centrifugal pumps driven by two 20-h.p. induction- 
motors, and the whole is carried in launders to eight jigs of the 
Stewart type, two double jigs on each side of jig-floor. The 
jig and water-supply tanks are of steel plate, concrete lined. The 
pumps which supply water to these jigs are driven by two 
50-h.p. Western Electric motors. 

From the dust-proof room onward the wa8hery-i>lant is built 
ill two units, on the east and west sections of the building, and 
operated independently or together, so that an accident on one 
side offers no hindrance to the continued operation of the other 
half of the plant. 

The hutches of the jigs, Fig. 7, taper downward, and are con- 
nected with two No. 5 Luhrig elevators by 8-in. pipes. These 
elevators discharge the refuse into launders, which deliver it 
to two refuse-trommels, 4 by 8 ft. All trommels have y^-in. 
perforations, piate, 1.5-in. slope to the foot, and are 

operated at a speed of 17 rev. jier minute. 

The oversize from the refuse-trommels passes to re-wash jigs 
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of the Stewart type ; the undersize is re-washed in four Liihrig 
jigs, two on each side ; the recovery from these jigs joins the 
washed coal from the primary Stewart jigs, and is conveyed by 
launders under the jig-floor to four de-watering trommels, two 
on each side, the oversize from which is spouted into two 60-in. 
Steadman disintegrators, operated at 325 rev. per min., where 
it is crushed to desired size for coke-ovens. The east and west 
side sections of tlie jigs are each driven by an 85-h.p. General 
Electric motor. 

The undersize from the trommels is recovered from settling- 
tanks beneath by perforated-bucket elevators running 15 ft. per 
min.; and, together with the washed coal from the Stewart and 
Liihrig jigs, is deliv^ered upon conveyor-belt i/, w^hieh carries it 
to conveyor-belt the latter traveling a distance of 287 ft. 
3 in., to seven 800-ton cylindrical steel storage-tanks, each 20 ft. 
in diameter, 40 ft. high, and distributed by two drag-conveyors 
operating above the bins, whence it is taken by electric larries to 
the coke-ovens. The rejected material from the various wash- 
ings and re- washings is picked up by elevators and discharged 
into the waste-tank at the south end of the wasliery-building, 
whence it is taken by electric trolley-cars to the w^aste-dump. 

The de-watering trommels, Fig. 8, are driven from the .dis- 
integrator line-shaft. The disintegrators are driven by two 
200-h.p. General Electric motors. Belt (?, which conveys the 
washed coal to the storage-bins, is driven by a 20-h.j>. General 
Electric motor. The two distributing drag-conveyors on top 
of the washed-coal bins are driven by two General Electric 
motors, 30 and 20 h.p. respectively. The refuse-elevators arc 
driven by two 5-h.p. Western Electric motors. Two views of 
the jig-floor are given in Figs. 9 and 10. 

The recovery from the oversize from the refuse-trommels 
carried to Stewart re-wash jigs is a product equal in fuel-value 
to the unwashed mine-product, and is used as nut-coal for domes- 
tic or steam-purposes. This material is carried by belt-conveyor 
to a circular steel storage-bin. 

Twenty-seven electric motors, having an aggregate capacity 
of 1,159 h.p., are operated in convex ing the coal from the tipple 
and through the crusher-house and washery until delivered in 
the washed-coal storage-bins. All motors on the alternating 
current are 3-phase, 25 cycle, 220 volts. 
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An adjunct common to the mine-tipple of mines IS'os. 1 and 2 
and to the washery is the “ run of mine ’’ crusher situated at the 
tipple. The crusher is a McCully gyratory No. 7, with a capa- 
city of 200 tons i»er hour. Should there be any temporary ces- 
sation of orders for screened coal for commercial i)urposeB, the 
whole product of these mines could be crushed and conveyed 
to the storage-bins to be washed and made into coke. 

The washery lias proved an eminent success. Even in the 
experimental stage the fuel-value of the waste was as low as 8 
per cent., and the average loss of fuel-values in the waste from 
the washery now and hereafter will probably be below 5 per 
cent. The capacity of the plant is 2,500 tons per day of 10 hr., 
but as there are not a sufficient number of coke-ovens erected 
to utilize this tonnage, the plant has never exceeded 8 hr. in 
constant operation. The washery is located in Rail canon, at 
a common center to the greatest area of the coal-lands of the 
company. 

A complete laboratory is in a two-story concrete-aiid-iron 
fire-proof building, 38 ft. by 26 ft. 6 in., opening into the main 
wash ery-huil ding. The lower story is used for grinding and 
preparing for analysis samples of coal, coke, bone, and waste; 
the upper story contains the laboratory prox>er, which is fully 
equii)ped with every modern appliance necessary for the work 
at hand. 

All of the machinery for handling the unwashed coal, jigs, 
and other ai)pliances used in the washing, as well as machinery 
for handling the washed coal, was manufactured by the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co. 

V. Coke-Ovens. 

The washed slack is hauled from the storage-tanks to the 
coke-ovens by two ^^cott-Dale electric lurries, each pulling one 
trailer. There are 570 coke-ovens in ox>eralion : 124 bee- 
hive ovens, 13 ft. in diameter, and 44G English under-flue ovens, 
11 ft. in diameter. Each oven is charged with 6 tons of slack, 
burns 48 hr., and produces 52 per cent, in weight of coke. 

The under-flue ovens are an innovation along economical 
lines, due to the activity of Dr. Douglas. These ovens are in 
batteries of from 54 to 58 ovens each, and arranged in a double 
row, as shown in Fig. 11. The flaming gases from the coke-oven, 
passing downward into horizontal flues beneath the oven, serve 
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to coke the slack from the bottom as it is being coked on top, 
passing thence through an opening in the rear to a main hori- 



Fio. 12 . — Plax, Section, and Elevations of Main Flue and Under-Flues 

OF Coke-Ovens. 

zontal flue between the two strings of ovens to the boiler- 
houses, where the heat is used for steam-purposes. The re- 
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si dual heat and gas pass from the boilers through two brick 
stacks, 125 ft. in height and 11 ft. in diameter at the top. 
Details of the construction of these ovens are given in Fig. 12. 



from the ovens to the boiler-plant (Fig. 13) has an area of 20.6 
sq. ft. at the 27th oven, which is farthest from the boiler-plant 
voi.. xii. — 23 
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or chimney, and increases as other ovens discharge into it, 
until at the down-cast to the boiler-plant it has an area of 62,73 
sq, feet. 

Pyrometer-readings, at the boiler-houses, show that the 
gases are delivered under the boilers at temperatures varying 
from 1,800° to 2,600° F., and leave the stack at temperatures 
of from 600° to 1,150° F. 

At present the heated gases from only 218 ovens of the 446 
under-flue ovens are being utilized, the return from the other 
228 ovens being allowed to pass off through chimneys. Here 
are vast reserves of power that can be utilized to increase the 
capacity of the power-plant as the mines increase in extent and 
production. There is one Covington coke-puller in use at the 
coke-ovens, electrically driven by two General Electric motors, 
one of 20 h.p. and the other of 17.5 h.p. It is probable that 
another coke-puller will soon be in commission. 

A good quality of fire-clay has recently been discovered near 
the coke-ovens ; bricks made from it have stood severe tests at 
high temperatures. A brick-plant has been ordered which will 
supply all the fire-brick needed for the coke-ovens and other 
purposes. 

VI. Power-Plant. 

1. Soiler ‘Houses . — There are two fire-proof boiler-houses situ- 
ated about 50 ft. apart, on parallel batteries of ovens, the ovens 
abutting each boiler-plant on both ends. The boiler-houses 
are identical in construction, having a main room 125 ft. long 
by 42 ft. wide and 50 ft. high, with brick floors. Everything 
is clean and quiet, no fuel is in sight, and the temperature 
is about the same as in an ordinary living-room in a house. 

In the east boiler-house there are four Stirling 300-h.p. 
water-tube boilers, and in the west boiler-house three boilers 
of similar make and capacity. 

The pointers of the steam-gauges on these boilers indicate 
between 145 and 150 lb. pressure. On opening the front door 
of the fire-box a dark void is presented, and no heat is radiated 
from the fire-box. A vagrant ray of light comes from under 
a narrow sheet of iron about 5 ft. in length on the floor, and 
moving aside the iron leaves only a thin flooring of brick 
above the incandescent burning gases beneath. Each boiler is 
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equipped with a Knowles outside-packed ^ 7 by 12-in., plunger- 
pump of a capacity of 276 gal. per minute. 

Orfe man attends to both boiler-houses, moving the dampers 
as necessary to regulate the heat going to the boilers or send- 
ing it up the stack as required. In this way both labor and 
fuel are saved. 

The steam is conveyed from the boiler-houses to the power- 
house through 10-in. steam-lines carried 30 ft. above through 
structural-iron pipe-galleries. 

In addition to furnishing steam for power, the boiler-plant 
furnishes steam for heating the hospital, theater, amusement- 
halls, lodge-room, store, office, and other buildings. The steam 
is taken from the boilers to a sub-station at from 136 to 
150 lb. pressure. It is there reduced to from 5 to 20 lb. pres- 
sure and distributed as needed to the various buildings. 

2. Power-House , — The power-house is a fire-proof iron, brick, 
and concrete structure, 100 ft. long, 50 ft. wide, and 50 ft. high. 
The plant comprises three cross-compound Kordberg-Corliss 
engines, long-reach, cut-oft* type, 19 by 36 by 32 in., direct- 
coupled to General Electric alternating-current generators, 
2,300 volte, 100 amperes, 400 kw. each. The three engines rxin 
in parallel. There are two Thompson & Ryan exciters, each 
50 kw., 400 amperes, 125 volts, manufactured by Ridgway 
Dynamo & Engine Co. These exciters magnetize the fields. 

The switch-board, of marble, comprises two exciter-panels, 
three generator-panels, and four feeder-panels, and is equipped 
with a Terrill voltage-regulator, which keeps the voltage con- 
stant with all loads. All the circuits arc 3-phase, 25 cycle, on 
the alternating-current side. A record is made every half 
hour showing conditions at the power-plant. 

The current from the power-house is transmitted by in- 
sulated wires at 2,300 volts to rotary converters at sub-stations, 
where it is converted from 2,300 volts alternating current to 
260 volts direct current. 

There are three sub-stations, one at Lorita, near mine Ko. 5, 
which is equipped with one 200-kw. General Electric rotary con- 
verter, 260 volts, 768 amperes. The sub-station at mine No. 4 
is equipped with two 200-kw. General Electric rotary converters, 
260 volts, 768 amperes. The sub-station between mines Nos. 1 
and 2 has an equipment similar to that of mine No. 4. 
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The electrical-distribution sheet, Fig. 14, shows the motors 
served by the three generators at the main power-house. 



The current from each generator is recorded on a watt- 
meter attached to the switch-board, and from the switch-board 
six high-tension lines run to various sub-stations, fans, washery. 


Fig. 14 .— Electrical-Disteibution Sheet. 
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and town-lighting system, for each line of which a watt-meter 
is placed at the switch-board. The amount of power used by 
the various motors is measured by the master mechanic, with 
a portable watt-meter. The ventilating-fans are served by a 
high-tension line direct from the switch-board, excepting STo. 6, 
which is served from No. 5 sub-station. These fans are also 
served by an auxiliary line from No. 1 sub-station, to be used 
during repairs on the other line, or in other cases of necessity. 
A reference to the chart shows that the main pumping-station 
is on the high-tension line with No. 5 sub-station. 

The power taken by each of the feed-lines will be the factor 
used to apportion the expense of power-house and boiler-plant, 
up to and including the switch-board, among the various operat- 
ing-accounts. The application of the power, that is, from the 
switch-board to and including the sub-stations, will be divided, 
on the basis of power used, among the various accounts served 
by this line, as shown in the diagram. Fig. 14. 

VII. Water-Works. 

The water used for domestic and other purposes is taken from 
a well sunk in the gravels of the river-bottom at a point 3 miles 
above Dawson, far above any residence, and beyond any oppor- 
tunity for contamination. 

At the main pumping-station are two pumps : one Dean tri- 
plex, 11 by 12 in., capacity 596 gal. per min., driven by Western 
Electric motor, 50-h.p., alternating current, voltage 220, and 
one Dean triplex, 9 by 12 in., capacity 300 gal. per min., driven 
by a 30-h.p. General Electric induction-motor, alternating cur- 
rent, voltage 220. These motors are of the squirrel-cage type. 

The water is pumped from the well to two 800,000-gal. reser- 
voirs on the hill above the town, at an elevation of about 140 ft. 
above the houses in camp, whence it is distributed as required. 

An auxiliary station is maintained about a mile above the 
town, on the Vermejo river. This station is kept as a reserve 
in case of accident to the upper pumping-plant. It is equipped 
with one Dean triplex, 9- by 12-in. pump, capacity 300 gal. per 
min., operated by a Westinghouse, 25-h.p., direct-current 
motor, 260 volts. 

In addition to these pumping-stations, there is a ‘‘ booster 
pumping-station at tipples Nos. 1 and 2, which helps to force 
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water to the houses at greater elevations up Rail canon, and on 
the higher mesds or table-lands along the canon. This station is 
equipped with a Dean triplex, 9- by 12-in. pump, capacity, 800 



gal. per min., driven by a Westinghouse direct-current motor, 
25 h.p., 220 volts. This pump is automatically controlled by 
a rheostat, so that, in case of fire, the pump could be speeded 


Fig. 15.— -Administbation-Chart. 
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up and used as a fire-pump, and to keep the water-supply re- 
plenished. 

VIII. Administration. 

‘‘ System ” is the watchword of successful business venture, 
and every effort is being made towards perfection in all the 
departments of the extensive business of the company. The 
chart, Fig. 15, shows the various branches of the administra- 
tion, together with the respective degrees of authority. 

IX. The Civic Features op Dawson. 

1. General . — The town of Dawson, with its suburbs, has a 
population of 4,000, of which 1,600 adults are employed in and 
about the mines, coke-ovens, coal- wash ery, etc., in addition to 
the men employed on the railroad, in hauling timbers, etc. 

There are 594 houses, each containing from four to eight 
rooms, including some larger domiciles for boarding- and lodg- 
ing-houses. The houses are of various designs, situated in 
valleys and on hillsides, and producing a pleasing scenic 
effect. They are well supplied with pure water from a clear 
mountain stream, the Vermejo river, and lighted by a good 
electric-light system. House-rent is at the rate of $2 per room, 
about one-half of the usual rent for similar houses in other 
towns and cities outside of coal-camps. 

Electric lights cost 25 cents per month for each 16-c-p. light, 
and 50 cents for 32-c-p. lights. This also is one-half the price 
charged in other towns and cities in New Mexico. Water is 
free. 

Each employee pays $1.50 per month for medical attendance 
for himself and family, if he has a family. This charge covers 
medicines, admission to the hospital, and surgical operation, 
when necessary. The hospital is modern in every particular, 
and its facilities are far superior to those of most towns and 
cities of similar size. Three first-class physicians and several 
skilled nurses are employed in the hospital. An ambulance of 
modern design is always available, and saddle-horses are at 
hand for the use of the physicians in responding to emergency- 
calls. 

2. Amusements . — The company has built a large theater and 
amusement-hall, in the basement of which are bowling-alleys 
open to ladies and gentlemen. On the first floor is a beautiful 
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theater; on the same floor at the side of the theater is a large 
billiard-parlor. On the second floor are the galleries of the 
theater, and a large and well-furnished lodge-room, where the 
various societies hold their regular meetings. The theater- 
building cost the company about $35,000. Only a nominal 
charge is made for the use of the amusement-halls and lodge- 
rooms. Generous inducements are oflTered to theatrical com- 
panies to present plays, 

3. Churches , — There is a large and commodious churchy 
heated by a furnace, both fuel and light being provided by the 
company, free of charge. An Episcopal clergyman is in charge 
of the pastorate, but the church is open to all denominations 
wishing to hold religious services. 

4. Schools . — Two large school-houses have been built, one at 
the expense of the school-district and one by the company. A 
smaller building belonging to the company is also used for 
school-purposes at jN’o. 5 mine. The company collects, in ac- 
cordance with the Territorial law, an annual tax of $1 from 
each employee. The money is given to the county school-fund, 
and the proportion belonging to the Dawson school-district is 
returned to the school-trustees of the district. The estimated 
cost of maintaining the Dawson schools during the ensuing 
year is $12,000, of which the county school-fund will appro- 
priate $5,000 ; the company has already appropriated $6,000 
to make up the deliciency, and will probably be called upon to 
appropriate $1,000 in addition. 

The Dawson schools arc the only ones in 'New Mexico in 
which a full 10 months’ scholastic term is held. Nine teachers 
and two janitors are employed, and the total enrollment of chil- 
dren of school age is 445, of which the average daily attend- 
ance is 338. A high school and a kindergarten will be added 
within the next year. 

5. The Store . — The company maintains a store, supplying all 
the necessities and many of the luxuries of life at prices which 
compare favorably wdth those charged in other towns and cities 
of the Territory. The prices of food-products are lower than 
those which prevail outside the coal-camps. 

6. The Bank . — The bank is one of the prominent factors in 
the welfare of the employees, many of whom deposit their earn- 
ings from time to time, receiving interest thereon at the rate 
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of 3.5 per cent, per annum, compounded semi-annually. This 
provision teaches thrift and induces economy, to the better- 
ment of the laboring-man. Bills of exchange are issued upon 
all the principal cities of the United States and Europe. 

X. Remarks. 

I desire to say a few words of deserved tribute to the men 
at the helm of this great enterprise. These men may be justly 
called industrial optimists^’; with an optimism based upon 
confidence in their own good judgment, which in turn is based 
upon careful and intelligent investigation of the property offered 
for development. 

The Dawson coal-field is only one of many great industrial 
enterprises in the West which these men have developed and 
brought to a state of successful fruition. Having once deter- 
mined that a property has legitimate merit as a business under- 
taking, without hesitancy they supply the necessary capital to 
develop its possibilities, and give j)er8onal attention and efforts 
to make it a success, and their solicitude for the w’elfare of 
their employees has become axiomatic. They have for many 
years past been one of the most potent factors in the progress 
and upbuilding of the Southwest. 

In closing, I wish to acknowledge publicly my obligation to 
the following men connected with the Stag Canon Fuel Co., 
who have so kindly and willingly furnished the information 
concerning the details of working-plans and the operating of 
the mines: 

To Dr. James Douglas, for carte blanche to have access to 
all office data, as well as plans and drawings; to E. L. Car- 
penter, general manager, for similar concessions; to Messrs. 
David Crow, general superintendent; P. N. Cameron, chief 
mine-inspector for the company; F. H. Weitzel, chief engi- 
neer; T. H. O’Brien, builder of the washery; Roy Mounday, 
master mechanic; Thad. Kinney, T. W. Lewis, G. M. Hanson, 
as well as other employees, for uniform courtesy in imparting 
desired information, not alone in any one instance, but in the 
general performance of my official duties. 
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Pan- Amalgamation : an Instructive Laboratory- 
Bxperiment. 

BY H. O. HOFMAN AND C. R. HAYWARD, MASSACHUSIBTTS INSTITUTB OF 
TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON, MASS. 

(New Haven Meeting, February, 1909.) 

L Introdtjction. 

The aim of instruction in a metallurgical laboratory is to 
make real the principles on which metallurgical processes and 
operations are based, and to foster the spirit of investigation. 
The materials with which experiments are carried out are ores, 
metals, and metallic compounds. The method varies with the 
end sought. A class may work as a whole, each member con- 
tributing his share to the solution of a problem, or the students 
may carry on investigations independently; the former exem- 
plifies class-research; the latter, individual research. It is 
with a branch of the former, with special reference to ore-treat- 
ment, that the present paper deals. 

In smelting an ore by a well-established process, the result 
is shown by analyzing the products to see whether their 
compositions correspond to those calculated in making up 
the charge ; by taking account of stock to show the distribu- 
tion of metal in the different products made and the losses 
from dust and volatilization ; by casting a thermal balance to 
find the distribution and losses of heat; and by making a 
cost-sheet to ascertain, as far as possible, the necessary outlay 
of money. 

In lixiviation and amalgamation, the mode of operating has 
to be varied to adapt a process to the individual ore. Here a 
number of tests become necessary. Each will consist of a 
series of experiments with one variable, in order to find the 
conditions under which the variable gives the best result ; a 
summary of several tests will give the best method of operating. 
Working a number of charges with the best method will 
furnish the data desired for ascertaining the recovery of metal, 
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the size of plant needed for a given capacity, and the cost of 
treatment. 

The Washoe process, raw-amalgamation of a silver-ore in an 
iron pan, furnishes a satisfactory example of this class of ore- 
treatment. The object of the present paper is to show how 
pan-amalgamation is carried on as a class-exercise at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

IL The Amalgamating-Pan. 

The first amalgamating-pan with settler was put in opera- 
tion at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1871.^ 
It was built on the Washoe pattern by Messrs. Booth k Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. In 1895 the laboratory had three of these 
pans,* respectively 30, 18, and 12 in. in diameter. They were, 
however, little used at that date for class-work on account of 
the time required to get them into good working-order, and 
of the difficulties met with in making a clean-up, as it was 
next to impossible to recover all the amalgam from a pan 
with detachable shoes and dies. While the percentage of ex- 
traction is usually based upon the assay of the tailings, it is 
of importance in a teaching-experiment to compare it with the 
actual yield from the amalgam. Instruction was given mainly 
with small pans, only 7 in. in diameter, three of which were 
of copper, hardened by a small percentage of silicon, and the 
rest of cast-iron. A drawing and a brief description of these 
have already been given in a paper read before the Institute.® 
These pans were a great advance over the original Washoe 
model, but improvements in the details of construction sug- 
gested themselves, which led, in 1899, to the replacement of the 
pan of 1895 by the present form. This has met all the re- 
quirements of a pan that is to be used for class-work in the 
systematic testing of ores. These requirements are that it 
shall give a quantitative result which corresponds to working- 
conditions, and that it shall he small, easy to run, and easy to 
clean. 

The battery of ten pans in the laboratory is represented in 
Fig. 1, and detailed drawings of the pan in Figs. 2 and 3. The 
pan, Fig. 2, is cast in one piece. It has a fiat bottom, which 

1 Bichards, Vrarw,, L, 400 (1871-73). 

* Hof man, Trans, ^ xxv., 326 (1895). * Xoc. eit. 
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forms the lower grinding-surface ; its inside dimensions are : 
diameter at bottom, 7 in. ; at top, 7.25 in. ; height, in. In the 
center is a hollow core, 2.75 in. in diameter and 3.75 in. high, 
to prevent the pulp from collecting. The pan has four legs, 
which stand on a wooden stool ; the latter carries a flat evapo- 
rating gas-burner for heating (not shown in the illustration). 

The mullcr, Figs. 2 and 3, is of special construction. It 
is cast in one piece, as is the pan. The upper part, the driver, 
is slipped over the rotating-shaft and fastened to it by a set- 
screw ; it has a vent, Fig. 2, to prevent hot pulp from being 
sucked into the core; the spider has two legs only; the form 
of the muller-plate and shoes is given in Fig. 3 ; details of con- 
struction are given in Fig. 2. The shoes have the usual 
form of an oblique sector of a circle. One peculiarity of the 
shoe, seen in half-section on D JE and in section on Tj M oi 
Fig. 2, and in Fig. 3, is that the part outside of the muller- 
plate tapers from 0.25 in. at the front to in. at the rear end, 
and thus assists in the formation of a pulp-current by raising 
the pulp while the nmller is being rotated through the driving- 
shaft. 

This shaft, Fig. 2, is suspended from a bevel-gear with hub, 
fastened to it by a set-screw, and j(Mirnah-d in two boxes bolted 
to a wooden frame common to the ton pans, Fig. 1. The bevel- 
wheel is driven by an adjustable bevel-pinion, which is thrown 
in and out of gear by a forked lever (stopper), the arms of 
which end in a grooved hub; the lever is supplied near the 
bottom with a hook, to be lowered into an eye (not shown) 
when the pinion is working. 

III. Mode of Operating. 

During the winter term the whole of Tuesday and the after- 
noon of Wednesday are given to class laborator^^-work ; and 
the following Saturday one hour is devoted to the discussion of 
results. Exercises in pan-amalgamation are so planned that a 
student starts his experiment Tuesday morning and finishes it 
Wednesday afternoon ; the several results are handed to an in- 
structor, who tabulates (Table I.) and plots them (Fig. 4), and 
prepares manifold sheets, which are distributed at the confer- 
ence on the following Saturday, when the work as a whole is 
passed in review. Thus a series of as many as 10 tests, with 
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Fig. 1.— Battery of AMAi^iAMATiNG-pA>' 
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-The Richards Laboratory Amalgamatixg-Pan 
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one variable — for example, the time of grinding — is carried out 
by the class in one and one-half days, and the whole experiment 
hnished up the same week. Another section of students will 
make a test with the same ore, choosing a different variable — for 
example, the time of amalgamating^ — and carry it through in a 
similar way. In this manner the principal variables in pan- 
amalgamation are taken up by class-sections, each section bene- 
fiting by the work of the others, while at the same time the 
best manner of treating the ore under consideration is being 
investigated. 

The details of an operation may be given in connection with 
Table I. and Fig. 4, which represent a series of 10 tests, in which 
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the time of grinding was the variable, ranging from 20 to 100 
minutes. 

The pan is first cleaned. For this purpose the muller is raised 
on the shaft and clamped, the wooden stool under the pan is 
withdrawn, the pan taken out and dusted, and the suspended 
muller freed from adhering particles of foreign matter. The 
pan is now put in place, the muller lowered, pressed down, and 
turned to and fro by hand and clamped. The necessary amount 
of water, 500 c.c., is charged, the muller set going, the lamp 
lighted, and the salt, 180 g., added. The ore, 1,800 g., of 40- 
mesh size material, is fed in slowly, and the time of grinding 
counted after all the ore has been charged — namely, after about 
5 min. On account of heating the pulp with a lamp to about 
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80® C., there is considerable evaporation of water during the 
grinding- and amalgamating-periods, which has to be remedied 
by adding fresh water, in this case from a wash-bottle holding 
500 c.c. The amount used is noted, as it gives an idea of the 
care with which the heating has been carried on. Allowing the 
pulp to become too thick requires an excess of water over the 
normal to thin it down in order that the desired current may 
be again established. Table I. shows that the water- additions 
ranged from 465 to 869 c.c. Water from the wash-bottle should 
be blown in small amounts against the side of the pan ; it will 



Fig 4. — Amalgamation with Time of Grinding as Variable. 

loosen parts of the top of the charge which have adhered to the 
warm pan and become hard ; the pulp-current then will carry 
them towards the center and cause them to descend there. 
Scraping the sides with a spatula corrects the adhesion of parts 
of the charge, and has to be resorted to more or less during the 
larger part of a test, as repeated additions of water thin the 
pulp to such an extent as to spoil the current. 

At the end of the grinding-period, the muller is raised J in. 
previous to adding the quicksilver. In order to fix the dis- 
tance, a pencil is held against the rotating shaft and a line 
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marked off; the bevel-wheel is now thrown out of gear, the 
muller undamped, raised, reclamped, and set rotating again. 
A weighed amount of quicksilver, 150 g.,i8 then added during 
about 6 min. in a fine spray from a glass funnel on to the 
charge near the outer edge. The consistency of the pulp must 
be a little thicker than during grinding ; the right degree will 
be determined by the manner in which the quicksilver is dis- 
seminated ; this will be found in globules if the pulp is too 
thick, in fine particles if right, and will collect on the bottom 
if too thin. 

In making a clean-up, the first step is to remove the tailings 
and amalgam from the pan. The muller is stopped ; a sheet- 
iron vessel, 18 in. square and 4 in. deep, having a thin coat of 
pitch and tar, is placed underneath the pan ; the muller is 
again set going, and first 1 liter of water added to thin the 
pulp, then 2 liters more in about 5 min., which causes a large 
part of the tailings to overfiow into the vessel. The amount of 
water desired and the time allowed for adding it had been 
settled by experiment before adojding this mode of operation. 
The rest of the pan-content is now transferred to a fiber pail 
holding about 2.5 gal., the pan and muller being scraped with 
a spatula and brushed with a dauber. The next step is the 
separation of the amalgam from the tailings and the recovery 
of the latter. The tailings collected in the iron vessel are 
transferred to a filter, which is a simple wooden frame, 18 in. 
square and of 1-in. section, with heavy unbleached cotton cloth 
spread over it and nailed fast on the under side. The 10 
filters are soaked for several hours in water before they are 
put to use, in order to close the pores. Nevertheless, small 
amounts of slime pass through, which are caught with the 
filtrates in buckets and allowed to settle over night, when the 
clear liquid is decanted and the slime collected from each 
filter, dried and weighed (“ through filter ’’ in Table L). The 
tailings and amalgam, collected in a bucket, are separated by 
panning twice in a 16-in. gold-pan; the tailings go on to the 
filter-cloth and drain over night; the amalgam, collected in a 
porcelain dish, is dried and weighed. The discrepancy in 
weights of quicksilver and amalgam in the table requires ex- 
planation, The combined weights of quicksilver fed, 150 g., 
and silver contained in the charge, 5.499 g., give 155.499 g., 
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while the weights of the amalgams recovered show a range of 
from 166 to 164 g. Part of this excess is due to a possible slight 
overweight in the quicksilver charged; part, however, to the 
presence of impurities in the amalgam. Thus, a partial analysis 
of retort-bullion gave: Ag, 51; Pb, 43.61; Fe, 5.12; Ou, tr. ; 
total, 99.73 per cent. The 10 amalgams of a series of tests are 
placed separately in half-cylinder cast-iron vessels, transferred 
to a pair of retorts, and distilled in a two-mudle furnace, which 
is fired with soft coal; the muffles are 4 in. wide, 6 in. high, 
and 18.25 in. deep. Each vessel is coated with chalk, and 



receives a layer of paper before the amalgam is charged, in 
order to prevent the retort-bullion from adhering to the iron. 

The general arrangment of apparatus is clear from Fig. 5. 
It consists of two wrought-iron pipes, 3 in. in diameter and 24 
in. long, each closed at one end by a disk, 0.75 in. thick, that 
has been welded in, and at the other by a reducing J, 3 by 3 
by 1 in., and a reducing cross, 3 by 3 by 1 in., respectively, and 
joined by a 1-in. connecting-pipe; the J and the cross are closed 
by square-head screw-plugs. Into the lower retort is screwed 
the condenser, which reaches into a vessel filled with water. 

The quicksilver is driven oiF in about 3 hr. ; the water in 

VOL. XL. — ^24 
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the condenser has to be replaced at intervals ; a continuous flow 
of water was found to be unnecessary. The retorts and the 
furnace are allowed to cool over night. 

The morning after the run has been made, the drained 
filters are placed on steam-tables to become thoroughly dry, 
and the retort is opened. In the afternoon, each student re- 
ceives the tailings and the retort-bullion from his pan; he 
passes the tailings through a 40-mesh sieve to break up the 
lumps, samples them down to 200 g., crushes the sample 
through a 100-mesh sieve, and makes a duplicate assay; at the 
same time, he scorifies his retort-bullion and cupels it. By 
using a large muffle, 8.5 by 5 in. and 18 in. deep, a number of 
crucible-fusions can be made at the same time, and thus the 
work expedited. The results are handed to the instructor, 
who records the weights and assays. 

Ill Table I., the weights of tailings on the filters range from 
1,775 to 1,797 g., equal to from 98.60 to 99.84 per cent. ; 
those that passed through the filters weigh from 1 to 8 g., equal 
to from 0.06 to 0.44 per cent., which gives a loss in weight 
ranging from 1 to 20 g , or from 0.06 to 1.11 per cent. The 
weights of amalgam and retort-silver show some variations. 
The combined recovery in quicksilver from the 10 tests is high, 
99.13 per cent. In making up the silver-account, the tailings 
show assay-values of from 13.92 to 16.68 oz. of silver per ton. 
A pan was charged with 5.499 g. of silver; this is the total to 
be found in the tailings and in the amalgam ; the amount 
accounted for is seen to vary from 99.49 to 99.97 per cent. 
The last two columns give the extraction in silver based upon 
the tailings-assay and upon the recovery in the amalgam. The 
former figure is, of course, the only reliable one, but the other 
column is added to bring out any contrasts which may exist, 
as they form a valuable means for instruction. It is an acci- 
dent that the figures of the two columns agree so closely; fre- 
quently considerable discrepancies occur, due to imperfect clean- 
ing of the pan in a preceding test, or to hard amalgam adhering 
to the muller in one case or peeling oft* in another. 

Fig. 4, finally, shows graphically the extraction of silver as 
influenced by the time of grinding. It is seen to increase with 
the time of grinding from 20 to 60 min., when it reaches a 
maximum of 84.76 per cent., and then to fall off*. The prob- 
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able reason for the diminished yield, after 60 min. of grinding, 
is the excessive sliming of the ore, which affects harmfully the 
pulp-current and flours the mercury, which increases the losses. 
Without a good current a satisfactory extraction is hardly ever 
obtained. 

IV. Summary op Tests. 

The following is a summary of a large number of tests made 
in extracting the silver from a single ore by raw-amalgamation 
in cast-iron pans of the construction given. They represent 
the first experiences of students in this kind of work, who, how- 
ever, are familiar with assaying and panning. In the selection 
of samples only those tests have been omitted which in the 
class-conferences were decreed to be faulty for some well-ascer- 
tained reason. 

The ore is a silver-ore from the Palmarito Mining Co., Dis- 
trict of Mocorito, Sinaloa, Mexico. An examination, aided by 
the microscope, showed that it was composed mainly of quartz 
and kaolinite, and contained besides some hematite, galena, 
pyrite, native silver, and cerargyrite. In the pulp, crushed by 
means of rolls through a 40-me8h sieve, were found particles of 
metallic iron. The ultimate analysis gave : H^O, hygr., 0.07 ; 
SiO,, 86.10; Fe, 6.68 ; Al.O,, 2.66; S, 0.07; Pb, 0.28; Ag, 
0.31 (89.1 oz. per ton); As, Sb, Cu, absent. 

The rational analysis was determined by the following con- 
siderations : The Al^Og was calculated as kaolinite (AhOg, 39.8 ; 
SiO^, 46.3; H^O, 14.9); the remaining SiO^ was assumed to be 
quartz ; the S not required by Pb to form galena was calculated 
as being bound to Fe as pyrite ; metallic iron to the extent of 
0.10 per cent, was extracted by a magnet from the pulp ; the 
remaining Fe was figured as hematite ; of the Ag present, 0.02 
per cent, was extracted by means of sodium hypo-ulphito and 
calculated as cerargyrite ; the rest was assumed to be present 
in the metallic state. This procedure was believed to be war- 
ranted by tlie facts that As and Sb were absent, that more than 
70 per cent, of the total silver was amalgamated in 20 min., 
and that more than 80 per cent, was recovered in the pan in 
the absence of salt. The rational analysis of the pulp thus 
gave: HjO, hygr., 0.07; quartz, 83.01; kaolinite, 6.68; hema- 
tite, 9.36; galena, 0.38; pyrite, 0.06; metallic iron, 0.10; 
cerargyrite, 0.03 ; metallic silver, 0.29 ; total, 99.98 per cent. 
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In the tests there were examined the effects of varying the 
addition of salt, the time of grinding, the time of amalgamat- 
ing, and, last, the influence of an addition of blue vitriol. Pre- 
vious experiments had shown that, with a charge of 1,800 g. 
of ore, 500 c.c. of water at the start gave a satisfactory pulp, 
and 150 g. of quicksilver an amalgam of suflBlcient liquidity to 
reduce the loss in panning to a negligible quantity. These 
three items, therefore, were kept constant in all the work, as 
well as the temperature, which was h’eld at about 80° C. 

Table II. — {Serie,s I.) Effect of Varying the Amount of Salt. 

(Time of grinding, 1.6 hr , time of amalgamating, 2 hr. ). 


Weight of Salt 
Added 

Extraction of 
Silver 

Number of Tests 
on whic5h Extrac- 
tion is Based 

Grams j Per Cent 

1 Per Cent 

80.83 

81.35 

85.16 

83. «7 

85.19 

3 

4 

6 

16 

0 

1 

’ 54 3 i 

108 (} 

380 10 1 

270 15 1 



Fig. 6. — Series 1.: Effect of Varying the Amount of Salt. 

The results, recorded in Table IL and Fig. 6, show that, 
while the extraction in the absence of salt is high, it rises rap- 
idly until 6 per cent, of salt has been added, falls with 10 per 
cent, and rises again to practically the former maximum when 
15 per cent, of salt has been charged. 
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(The reason for the falling-off in extraction between 6 and 
16 per cent, of salt is not clear, and will have to be looked into 
at a later date. The salt-series was the last one that was inves- 
tigated; in 'the other teste the usual standard addition of 10 
per cent, had been made ; tins explains the discrepancy between 
advocating 6 per cent, of salt and using 10 per cent.) 

There is, therefore, no reason for going beyond 6 per cent. 
The high extraction without the presence of any salt whatever 
points to the supposition that a large part of the silver is pres- 
ent in the metallic state. 


Table III. — (Series II,) Effect of Varying the Time of Grinding, 

(Time of amalgamating, 2.5 hr. ; weight of salt added, 180 g. ) 


Time of Extraction of 

Grinding. Silver. 


Number of Tests 
on which Extrac- 
tion 18 Based. 


“Min 


20 

40 

60 

80 

90 

100 


Per Cent. 
79.82 
82.21 
84.21 
85.31 
84.75 

84.11 

83.11 




The extraction, Table III. and Fig. 7, is seen to resemble 
very closely that given in Table I. and Fig. 4. 
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Table IV. — (Series III.) Effect of Varying the Time of 
Amalgamating. 

(Time of grinding, 1.5 hr ; weight of salt added, 180 g.) 


Time of Ainal- 1 Extraction of 
gamatiiig I Silver. 


Number of Tests 
on which Extrac- 
tion is Based. 


Jlr. 

I*cr (ViiT 

0.5 

74.02 

1 

84.14 

1.5 

84.66 

2 

83.97 

2.5 

84.11 

3 

84.19 

3.5 

84.36 

4 

83.71 


4 

4 

6 

14 

30 

11 

11 

13 



The data, Table IV. and Fig. 8, show clearly the rapid rise 
in the extraction during the first hour of amalgamation, and 
the small increase during the next half-hour, when a maximum 
is reached. The slight falling-off later on is to be attributed 
to the inevitable flouring of quicksilver in every amalgama^ 
tion-process, with a consequent loss in silver. 
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Table V. — (Series IV) Effect of Adding Blue VitrioL 

(Time of grinding^ 1.5 hr. ; time of amalgamating, 3 hr. ; weight of salt 
added, 180 g.) 


Weight of Blue Vitriol 
Added. 

I 

i Extraction of 

Silver. 

Number of Tests 
on which Extrac- 
tion is Based. 

Grams. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

84.19 

83.03 

11 

3 

1.5 

0.08 

2 

0.11 

83.68 

2 

2.5 

0.14 

81.74 

2 

3 

0.17 

82.21 

4 

3.5 

0.19 

80.25 

2 

6 

0.33 

79.30 

2 

8 

0.44 

79.55 

2 

10 

0.65 

82.25 1 

1 

2 



Fjg. 9. — Seiues IV. : Effect of Adj)Ing Beue Yitrioe. 


The addition of blue vitriol to the pan, as shown in Table 
V. and Fig. 9, has no beneficial effect whatever; on the 
contrary, the extraction decreases. The irregularities in the 
results are due to the amalgamation of copper, which causes 
losses in panning and in the subsequent assaying. 

The inferences to be drawn as to the treatment of the ore 
are that, with a charge of 1,800 g., with an addition of 500 c.c. 
of water at the start and smaller amounts later on to keep the 
consistency of the pulp constant, and with 150 g. of quick- 
silver, 6 per cent, of salt, 60 min. grinding and 90 min. amalga- 
mating give the highest extraction. 
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V. Conclusion. 

The data and the curves drawn from them show that the 
results are satisfactory, and especially so when it is remem- 
bered that they represent the work of students making such 
tests for the first time. Considering pan-amalgamation as a 
laboratory-experiment, it teaches in a simple, quick, and effec- 
tive way, with an apparatus that is inexpensive, the import- 
ance of series-work in making an investigation and the value 
of taking account of stock; it further gives results that can be 
used as the basis for work on a large scale. 


Pressure-Fans vs. Fxhaust-Pans. 

BY AUDLEY H. STOW, MAYBEURY, W VA. 

(New Haven Meeting, February, 1909 ) 

1. Introduction. 

The general drift of the discussion as to the relative merits 
of pressure- and exhaust-fans has resulted, if we may judge 
from the prevailing practice, largely in favor of the latter. 
The subject has been hitherto treated, however, with special 
reference to highly gaseous mines, the effect of the form of ven- 
tilation upon dust-explosions having been too little considered. 
Even in mines containing practically no gas, dust-explosions 
may occur ; and if, as I believe, pressure-fans are to be preferred 
for their effect upon dust, it may he worth while to reopen the 
debate, and to challenge the advisability of exhaust-ventilation 
under certain conditions. 

There are several forms of colliery-ventilation, which may be 
described as follows : 

Plain or simple pressure-ventilation, in which the fan acts 
as a pressure-fan, and the movement of coal is unobstructed 
at the surface by doors or equivalent devices in drifts or 
shafts, the traveling and haulage thus being in the return- 
current. 

Plain exhaust-ventilation, in which the fan acts as an exhaust- 
fan, the movement of coal being likewise unobstructed at the 
surface, and the traveling and haulage being in the intake. 
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Obstructed pressure-ventilation, in which the movement of 
coal is obstructed at the surface, in order that the traveling and 
haulage may be in the intake. 

Obstructed exhaust-ventilation, in which the movement of 
coal is obstructed at the surface, in order that the traveling and 
haulage may be in the return. 

The apparent advantages in running a fan “ pressure during 
working-hours, and “exhaust’^ between shifts, seem to justify 
the recognition of this combination as a standard form of ven- 
tilation. Very likely this is not a new idea, yet I do not recall 
any instance of it. It may be called alternating pressure-ven- 
tilation. 

There may be said to be still another form of ventilation, the 

continuous-current system, which may be either pressure” 
or “ exhaust.” It is not, however, now considered admissible 
in up-to-date mining-practice. 

In this paper I propose to give a statement of arguments for 
and against each form of ventilation, and briefly to consider 
their weight and bearing. For such a discussion, the special 
conditions of each particular problem — such as whether the 
mines are highly gaseous, or dusty but free from gas, or both 
gaseous and dusty — should be stated. Moreover, the objections 
to either system should be separated into two classes : those 
which can be overcome by a reasonable expenditure, and those 
which are, under the conditions stated, insurmountable. 

II. Arguments. 

A. Acfamst Plain Pressure^ Ventilation. 

1. The traveling and haulage in the return-eurre^d^ required by 
plain pressure-ventilation y are ohjvt iamtdJe 

In districts where coal is mined on the pitch ; where the 
air- ways are often somewhat restricted in cross-section ; where 
the amount of gas is so large that even considerable vol- 
umes of air are relatively small; and especially where sudden 
outbursts of immense volumes of gas are not uncommon, the 
necessity for removing the gas in the shortest time, and by 
the shortest route, to a point beyond further material danger, 
seems to make clearly impracticable that system of ventilation 
requiring traveling and haulage in the return. 
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In pitching seams, where favorable conditions or heavy 
expenditures on larger intakes and returns make ample vol- 
umes of air available, the objection to traveling and haulage 
in the return should not be so serious, although it would still 
have some weight on account of the possibility of outbursts of 
gas of unusual volume. 

It is at least a plausible view that sudden outbursts of gas 
are largely due to cavities resulting from faults, dislocations, 
or disturbances of the strata, and that, relatively, the sudden 
outbursts of gas should be small, in drift-mining in horizontal 
strata, known to be free from faults or other disturbances, even 
though the regular evolution or transpiration of gas is large. 
In such mines the number of intakes and returns can usually 
be increased at slight expense, thus insuring a volume of air far 
in excess of that possible under the conditions first stated ; and 
it does not appear that traveling and haulage in the return 
would be objectionable where the entire combined dust-, gas-, 
and smoke-content of the return is far below the lower explo- 
sive limit. 

The fact that steam-locomotive haulage has been used for 
years, and is still used in many places, seems to show that this 
form of power-haulage (necessarily performed in the return- 
current) may be regarded as fairly safe, under suitable condi- 
tions. It is possible that the temperature of the arc resulting 
from electric haulage may be higher than any temperature 
that ever occurs in the fire-box, even with forced draft; but 
the occasional arc is a trifle compared with the constant 
passage of considerable volumes of the return-air through the 
necessarily high temperatures of the fire-box of the locomotive. 
This often causes large volumes of flame to impinge against 
the roof, heavily laden with the accumulations of soot, if not 
dust, resulting from years of haulage. The degree in which 
the electric arc is less seriously dangerous may represent a 
larger scope for electric haulage in the return-current, as com- 
pared with the steam-locomotive. 

The danger of travel and haulage in the return, while clearly 
prohibitory in some districts, varies between wide limits, de- 
pending upon the conditions ; a*id the value of argument No. 1 
should be rated accordingly. 

2. In winter there is serious risky with plain pressure-ventilation^ 
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of the air-course freezing Avp at a critical monient and possibly causing 
an explosion. 

This objection is more serious in shafts than in drifts. It is 
quite possible in some localities that the air-shaft may freeze 
tight in half a day, while a much greater length of time would 
ordinarily be required in drifts. But this greater margin of 
time is not altogether an advantage. It may easily be ofi-set 
by the carelessness which it is likely to breed. 

Unquestionably the possibility of the freezing-up of the air- 
way is an important matter. Such an occurrence would be 
more serious than a breakdown. The gradual failing of the 
ventilation would not be as noticeable on the inside, and would 
therefore permit heavy accumulations of gas before the trouble 
was located ; while on the outside, with the fan running in 
good order, particularly^ if electrically driven, at practically 
constant speed, and in the absence of close attention, very 
likely the trouble would not be suspected until word was sent 
from the inside, or until it \vas too late for remedy. A sudden 
l^reakdowii of the fan, on the contrary, would be noticed and 
reported to the inside. 

That this weighty obirrtion. however, is insurmountable, and 
cannot be removed in most instances by a reasonable expendi- 
ture, does not clearly follow. In winter, the intake-air, enter- 
ing the drift or air-shaft, gradually becomes warmer as it gets 
further underground, taking up moisture, instead of giving it 
uj); hence, the freezing-up must be due to “ drippers from 
the roof, or seepage through the sides of the air-shaft, as the 
case may be. In drifts, the boxing-in of the air- way, so as to 
cut off all drippers, should be but a trifling expense; even a 
brick arch, which may be of lighter construction than in the 
haulage-drift, should be looked upon as a small matter in in- 
stances in which plain pressure-ventilation seemed otherwise 
advisable. It is neither so simple nor so inexpensive to stop 
the seepage through the sides of an air-shaft; yet the few cases 
in which the cost might be prohibitory should not warrant a 
general objection to pressure-ventilation on this score. 

Where the amount of moisture is not too large, and where 
the fan is run night and day, reversing the fan at night so as 
to make it exhaust should result in thawing out at least part 
of the ice accumulating during the daytime in the air-way; 
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and the accumulation of ice thus induced during the night, in 
the drift-mouth or the hoisting-shaft, would then be merely 
a question of small expense and not of danger. Allowing 
4 hr. pressure '^run for the inspection of the fire-boss will 
still leave the air-course 10 hr. to thaw out, with lO-hr. 
shifts. With 8-hr. shifts, the air-course will have 12 hr. to 
thaw out. 

Frequent reversing of the action of the fan would be advis- 
able, particularly with wooden housings, if only to insure that 
the different doors were always in good working order in 
either position. 

3. Pressure-fans are objectionable on the score of possible breaks 
downs. 

Unquestionably the tendency of pressure-fans is to force back 
the gases, not only into the solid coal but also into the goaves. 
In case of the breakdown of a pressure-fan, the gases would 
suddenly be set free to the extent to which they had been pre- 
viously held back by the fan -pressure, and would pass into the 
circulation of air, possibly with disastrous consequences. On 
the other hand, the tendency of exhaust-fans is to draw the 
gases, not only out of the solid, but also out of the goaves; and 
in case of the breakdown of an exhaust-fan, the gases should 
cease to flow out of the solid coal and the goaves until the 
effect of the fan-depression had been overcome by the regular 
evolution or transpiration of gases, thus giving every one good 
time to get out. 

As far as these two tendencies are concerned, a point against 
the pressure-fan, and in favor of the exhaust, is clearly made; 
but the weight of this consideration is not, in the light of our 
present knowledge, so clear. 

In some instances, at least, duplicate fans have been in- 
stalled, so that there need be no serious interruption of the 
ventilation in case of the breakdown of one. This is unques- 
tionably a good arrangement, and would obviate the above 
objection to the pressure-fan. Duplicates, however, if not 
really required, represent a certain amount of idle capital, and 
thus an unnecessary burden. 

The gases upon which the fan acts are those in the advance- 
work or “ in the solid,’’ and those in the goaves. For a fan 
capable of giving a steady working-pressure of as much as 6 in. 
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water-gauge, there will still be a considerable drop in pres- 
sure between the fan and any given set of working-faces. If we 
assume this drop to be but 2 in., the net water-gauge at these 
working-faces will be 4 inches. 

If the fan be run pressure ’’ in the daytime and “ exhaust ” 
at night, the total net pressure available in the morning, on re- 
versing the action of the fan, and tending to keep the gases 
in the solid, and to restrict the transpiration of gas, will be 
but 8 in. water-gauge, or, say, one-fiftieth part of one atmos- 
phere. As a general proposition, this seems to be a negligible 
quantity, if the gases in the coal and in the surrounding 
strata (where mining has reached a considerable distance from 
the surface, with good cover) are generally under such high 
pressures as have been reported from actual measurement — 
reaching, in some instances, 32 atmospheres. 

One further remark is called for. It is at least possible that 
a fan-pressure as high as that above mentioned may have, 
under some circumstances, a greater infiuence on the transpir- 
ation of gases than it now seems reasonable *to expect. It 
has been reported that, in certain Austrian experiments, a 
decrease of pressure amounting to only J in. of mercury (or 
1.7 in. of the water-gauge) resulted in an increase of the fiow 
of gas in the proportion of 100 to 285. 

The gas in the goaves may, properly enough, be supposed 
to be under the ordinary atmospheric pressure; the actual 
pressure, positive or negative, in any given section of the 
goaves would then depend on the fan-pressure, the system of 
ventilation, and the relation of the section under discussion to 
the other mine-workings. For the sake of simplicity, we will 
assume, as before, that the net efltective fan-pressure at the sec- 
tion under discussion is 4 in. water-gauge, making the difference 
between the atmospheric pressure and the fan-pressure, say, 
one hundredth part of an atmosphere. 

We will suppose an isolated section of the goaves to be 5,000 
by 5,000 ft., the coal being 8 ft. thick, and that one-half only 
has been removed, without any clear break to the surface, and 
without any settling of the strata above. The supposed open 
space would then be 100,000,000 cu. ft. ; one hundredth part 
of this would be 1,000,000 cu. ft. of gas that would be turned 
loose in the mines on the breaking-down of the pressure-fan 
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under the supposed conditions. Even if the gases in this sec- 
tion contained only 20 per cent, of marsh gas, the effect would 
certainly be noticeable. But even with a 6-in. water-gauge at 
the fan, with plain pressure-ventilation, the net fan-pressure at 
the section under consideration would not ordinarily be more 
than 2 in. instead of 4, which would make 500,000 cu. ft. of 
gas instead of 1,000,000 let loose by the breakdown. 

These figures, while no doubt extreme, seem to show clearly 
that a breakdown of the fan under plain pressure-ventilation 
might be a most serious matter ; but they furnish incidentally 
a strong argument in favor of clean pillar-work, with long 
barriers around all goaves, and as few breaks in the barriers as 
are absolutely required for travel and ventilating. With well- 
planned barriers, it should be possible to determine the efiect 
of reversing the fan-action. All openings but one in each 
section of the goaves being closed, and that one reduced to a 
small cross-section, the effect of varying the fan-speed should be 
determined with reasonable accuracy. With suitably-arranged 
ventilation, it might be possible to throw the entire force of 
the fan through one opening into any given section of the 
goaves, when readings at the other opening (two being required 
in this case) would determine whether any circulation could be 
got through it. The effect of a breakdown of the fan might be 
similarly ascertained; and the matter is certainly worth the 
trouble of such an experimental test, in view of the great 
importance of definite knowledge on the subject. 

On the whole, the danger of the breakdown of a pressure- 
fan would be a serious matter, were it not that by reversing 
the action of the fan at night, after the day^s run is over, this 
question may be put in a somewhat different light. Every 
man being out of the mine, it would make no difference what 
quantity of gas was turned loose; during the night's run of the 
fan all the advantages of exhaust-ventilation in drawing the 
gases out of the goaves w^ould be secured ; in the morning, on 
reversing the action of the fan, fresh air w'ould be forced into 
the goaves, and, so far as their arrangement permitted, would 
occupy, by reason of its greater weight, a horizontal stratum 
below the gas. While, no doubt, a certain amount of gas 
would be diffused into this stratum of fresh air, the daily re- 
versal of the action of the fan should keep the goaves practi- 
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cally clear of large bodies of gas which might be let loose by a 
breakdown. 

Reversing the fan-action would not necessarily interfere with 
a night-shift, if sufficient time could" be secured between the 
shifts, as, I think, could be readily done in most cases. 

One of the strong points in favor of plain pressure- ventila- 
tion is that the reversal of the fan-action at night secures, in 
addition, many of the advantages of plain exhaust-ventilation. 
On the other hand, such a reversal is out of the C| no- lion if 
plain exhaust-ventilation is orn]ilo\od in the daytime. If the 
fan is run as an exhaust by day it must be so run at night also. 

4. Pressure-fans are more liable to be wrecked in case of explosions. 

It is so simple a matter to place the fan well out of line of 

the air-course that this argument is without serious weight. 

B. In Favor of Plain Pressure- Ventilation, 

5. Positive or pressure-fans hold ^\{/as-blowers"’ in check better 
than exhaust-fans. 

As shown under Argument 8, this proposition lacks substan- 
tial grounds. It may, however, receive a small value in the 
discussion, partly out of deference to what seems to be the 
general opinion. 

6. Pressure-fans have the advantage in times of falling barometer, 

A detailed consideration of this interesting argument would 

occupy more space than is available here. I content myself, 
therefore, with the following hints : 

If the alleged dangerous increase in tlie volume of gas to be 
handled underground, which often seems to accompany a fall- 
ing barometer, be due to some force or influence as yet un- 
known, and therefore not subject to control, why would it not 
be the safest course to stay out of the mine until the barometer 
gets through falling ? 

But if this alleged increase in gas is merely that which may 
result from the decrease of atmospheric pressure, then, it seems 
to me, the practice of “alternating” pressure- ventilation would 
result every morning, on reversing the action of the fan, in an 
artificial rise of the inside barometer, about sufficient to ofiset 
any ordinary fall of the outside barometer, which would be 
likely to have occurred the day before. 

The fact that a pressure-fan can be increased in speed to 
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meet such an emergency will lose its force as a basis for this 
argument if steam-engines are replaced by constant-speed 
electric motors. 

7. Positive or pressure-fans keep fires in check better than exhaust- 
fans. 

This should depend somewhat upon the location of the fire, 
with regard to the mine-workings. 

8. Under plain pressure-ventilation^ when the air is properly splits 
an explosion should be less disastrous. 

While there is some evidence which seems to favor this 
proposition, it will be, very likely, disputed by many. 

9. In shallow mines,, pressurefans may force considerable volumes 
of gas to the surface through pillar-breaks. 

This seems to be of minor importance even in the instances 
to which it applies. The danger, at a critical moment, of losing 
large volumes of air by forcing them to the surface instead of 
through the mine might easily ofi'set any supposed advantage 
on the score of gas. I see no reason for giving any weight to 
this argument. 

10. Pressurefans require less power. 

While this proposition may be demonstrable on paper, it 
is not worthy of serious consideration under the conditions, 
and for the purposes, of actual practice. 

11. Pressure-fans are less fouled^ because traversed by fresh air 
only. 

This argument scarcely deserves to be put on the list. It is 
not pleasatit to climb around inside an old exhaust-fan; but this 
occasional annoyance to an individual has no influence upon 
the cost or the efficiency of mine-ventilation. 


C. Against Plain Exhaust- Ventilation. 

12. Exhaust-fans necessitate^ in winter^ the daily removal of ice 

from the drift-mouthy or the as the case may be. 

This argument also is of minor importance, and should have 
no appreciable bearing on the selection of the right system. It 
involves, not elements of danger, but only a trifling increase in 
daily operating-expenses. 

13. Exhaust-fans y in winter y make the temperature uncomfortable 
at the head of the hoisting-shaft. 
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This objection will hardly be appreciated by those who have 
not experienced its force on an extremely cold day; and un- 
questionably it is trivial, as aftecting the selection of a system 
of ventilation indicated on more important grounds to be, on 
the whole, the best. 

14. In shallow mines^ exhaust-fans may draw into the live work- 
ings considerable volumes of gas which would otherwise find their way^ 
through pillar-breaks^ to the surface. 

This objection is not, as might appear at first sight, the 
reverse of No. 9. As to both gas- and air-leakage, it bears 
against exhaust- as compared with pressure-ventilation. 

15. Mxhaustfans not only keep mux-h the larger portion of the 
haulage-dust in the mine^ but distribute it throughout the workings. 

Did space admit, the adequate discussion of this proposition 
Avould include : the classification ot dust with respect to origin 
and position ; the effect on the dust-problem of plain pressure- 
ventilation, plain exhaust-ventilation, and continuous-current 
ventilation; methods for the prevention, removal, and laying 
of dust; the minimum amount of dust required to produce 
explosive effects; a tentative analysis of a gas-explosion and 
the determination of its essential features ; a classification of 
dust with respect to its behavior in explosions ; a tentative cor- 
relation of the dust-explosion with the gas-explosion ; and a 
consideration of smoke as one form of dust. Omitting these 
details here, I may say that they seem to me to warrant the fol- 
lowing deductions : 

That the tendency of plain pressure-ventilation is to carry 
out of the mine the larger portion of the finer grades of haul- 
age-dust, while that of plain exhaust- ventilation is not only to 
retain the larger portion of such dust within the mine, but to 
distribute it throughout the workings ; and that gas is not essen- 
tial to dust-explosions. It should be neither difficult nor expen- 
sive to determine the extent to which these deductions are cor- 
rect; and, in the absence of such determination, the danger 
from dust should not be lightly balanced against minor consid- 
erations. 

D. In Favor of Plain MxhausU Ventilation. 

16. Exhaust-fans have the advantage in times of high barometer. 

I see no reasons for giving to this assertion any value what- 
ever. 

—25 


VOI^. -XL. 
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E, Against Obstructed Pressure^ Ventilation, 

17. With obstructed pressure-ventilation^ the ventUating-doors at 
the drift-mouthy or their equivalent in shafts, may be expensive as well 
as inconvenient, and may fail at a critical moment. 

"While the obstruction to the movement of coal at the sur- 
face, necessary with pressure-ventilation, in order to avoid trav- 
eling and haulage in the return, should receive due weight as a 
cause of possible increase of danger in the case of drifts, or of 
both expense and inconvenience in the case of shafts, this objec- 
tion seems, on the whole, to be of minor importance. On the 
other hand, the advantage of this system over plain exhaust- 
ventilation is not marked. 

F. Against Obstructed P]xhausU Ventilation, 

18. Obstructed exhaust-ventilation involves the same expense, incon- 
venience, and risk of failure as obstructed pressure-ventilation. 

Under this head, also, limited space forbids consideration in 
detail. Plain pressure- ventilation with electric haulage seems 
to be better than obstructed exhausts ventilation ; but with steam- 
locomotive haulage, in some instances, the advantage would be 
clearly in favor of the latter. 

III. General Conclusions and Comparisons. 

It is obvious that the application and force of each of the 
foregoing arguments must vary with the circumstances of each 
case, and also that the bearing of an argument may some- 
times be in favor of one system, but not to the same extent un- 
favorable to another. For instance, the weight assigned to No. 
1 in a comparative statement would be equally against “ plain 
pressure” and in favor of ‘‘plain exhaust” ventilation; and 
the same would be true of No. 2 and No. 3, but for the con- 
sideration that a third system, that of alternating pressure- 
ventilation, may be better than either. These illustrations 
may suffice to indicate the appropriate method of comparative 
estimation. 

Many of the propositions stated above still lack the experi- 
mental quantitative determination which, in my opinion, 
ought to be made and could be made with reasonable ease and 
approximate accuracy. In the absence of such determinations, 
the weight of such propositions must be a matter of personal 
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opinion. Nevertheless, a comparison of the opinions of com- 
petent practicing engineers would be interesting and valuable ; 
but it seems to me that it would be most advantageously ex- 
pressed in quantitative form ; that is to say, in numbers rather 
than adjectives — with such explanations, of course, as each con- 
tributor may find necessary. For such a quantitative com- 
parison, some one principal argument in favor of each system 
of ventilation may be assumed as a basis and rated at, say, 
100 ; the other arguments, pro and cow, receiving such 
numerical values as they are deemed to deserve. 

The following tables are given, subject to criticism, as 
samples of this method applied to the arguments above stated, 
and representing my personal estimation of the bearing and 
force of each : 


Table I . — Plain Pressure vs. Plain Exhaust, 


Armi' 

Plain Pressure 

Plain Exhaust j 


ment 

— 

- 



1 

Remarks 


For 

1 Against. 

For 

Against 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 oO 

50 


1 

2 


i 10 

10 


May be "reduced to nothing. 

3 


5 

5 



4 


i 



No practical value. 

5 

3 



3 

6 

10 



10 

i 

7 

5 



5 

1 

8 

10 



10 

Doubtful value. 

9 





Not in the case. 

10 





No value. 

11 





No value. 

12 

1 



1 

13 

1 



1 


14 





Not in the 

16 

100 



100 

Basis of comparison* 

16 





No value. 

17 


... . 



Not in the case. 

18 





Not in the case. 


130 

6^ " 

66 

130 



OondiHom: Drift-min€8 ; the overlying strata being largely hard, tough sand- 
stones, between fairly firm shales, and free from faults or breaks of any kind, so 
that the evolution of gas, while considerable, is fairly regular, and the chance of 
heavy outbursts is small ; the movement of coal unobstructed at the surface ; 
electric haulage ; air-ways driven at least double, thus making available large 
volumes of air; capacity of fan ample, with relay-fans, if necessary; the air 
generally well split ; no doors that can short-circuit large sections ; soft bitumi- 
nous coal containing 20 per cent, of volatile matter ; the sections of mining-work 
separated by barrier-pillars. The question of dust (Argument No. 16) having the 
value of 100. 
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In this instance, out of a total of 196 points in either case, 
180 are in favor of pressure-ventilation, and only 65 against 
it. The values given to most of the arguments, as compared 
with N^os. 1 and 15, will no doubt be considered unreasonably 
low. 

Table II . — Plain Pressure vs. Plain Exhaust. 


Argu- 

ment 

No. 


Plain Pressure 


For 


Against 


Plain Exhaust 
For. { Against. 


Remarks 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


100 

15 

5 


5 

1 

1 

10 


5 


10 


3 i 

[ ■ ■■■ 

2 1 


5 1 






100 

15 

5 



Basis of comparison. 

Should be maximum average. 

No value. 


Doubtful value. 
Not in the case. 
No value. 

No value. 


Not in the case. 

No value 
Not in the case. 
Not in the case 


40 I 120 ,| 120 


40 I 


Chnditions : Shaft-mines, the mining being on the pitch ; the strata badly broken 
and faulted ; heavy outbursts of gas not only of common occurrence, but always 
probable ; gas generated in large quantities by the advance-work ; the ventilation, 
while reasonably safe, requiring large volumes of air ; the air-ways single, and of 
only fair dimensions ; the coal, anthracite ; the cover necessarily varying, but, say, 
from 300 to 700 ft thick , and Argument No. 1 (concerning traveling and haulage 
in the return-current) receiving the value of 100. 


Out of 160 points, 120 are against plain pressure- ventilation, 
with only 40 in favor of it ; or, 3 to 1 against plain pressure- 
ventilation, or in favor of plain exhaust, under the conditions 
specified. 

In Table HI., the balance, although slight, is in favor of 
obstructed pressure- ventilation ; arguments ISTo. 2 and l^o. 7 
should perhaps have been omitted. 

The balance seems to be against obstructed exhaust-ventila- 
tion as a general proposition, as shown in Table IV. With 
steam-locomotive haulage, for instance, the position of the in- 
take, on mines opened from the outcrop, may make plain pres- 
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Argu- 

ment 

No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
36 

17 

18 


Argu- 

ment 

No 


1 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

30 

11 

12 

13 

14 

35 

36 

37 
18 


Table TTT . — Obstructed Pressure vs. Plain Exhaust, 
Ocynditiona : The same as in Table II. 


Obstructed Pressure. 

Plain Exbaust. 

For. 

Against. 

For, 

Against 

100 


100 


15 


15 
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fy 
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10 
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10 
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3 j 
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»> 1 

** 1 
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. 1 
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1 io 

30 * 

' 

. . 1 
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135 

1 3»> 

330 

40 



_ 

_ - 


Remarks. 


Basis of comparison. 

Should be maximum average. 

No value. 


Doubtful value. 
Not in the case. 
No value. 

No value. 


No value. 

Not in the case. 


Table IV. — Plain Pressure r>’. Obstructed Exhaust, 
Conditions- The same as in Table I. 


Plain 

Pres‘'ii re 

' Obstructed Exhaust 




- 

_ _ _ 

IJeniarks. 

For 

Against 

Foi 

Against 
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50 

IVobably a maximum figure. 


10 


10 

May be reduced to nothing. 
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5 

.5 





. 

No value. 

3 
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10 
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10 


5 
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10 

1 

10 


Doubtful value. 





Not in the case. 


1 





No value. 



' 


No value. 


1 

1 


Not in the case. 






Not in the case. 



,, 


Not in the case. 

300 

1 

, * 300 



Basis of comparison. 


. i 

1 . 

....... . 

No value. 





1 Not in the case. 

2 



2 

^130 



I 65 

1 

115 

80 
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sure ventilation clearly inadvisable, if not altogether impracti- 
cable. This, however, would require for exhibition a special 
table. 

Such tabular comparisons may be varied in many ways ; and 
special problems may be indefinitely multiplied. A special 
table might be required for steam-locomotive haulage, the con- 
ditions of which give special value to considerations otherwise 
comparatively unimportant. But that system of haulage can 
hardly be regarded as possessing a live interest at present, 
since it is rapidly giving way to superior modern methods. 

It seems to me, however, that if we could make a beginning 
by settling relations and values, in the light of our present 
knowledge, for a few leading and typical sets of conditions, the 
numberless variations presented by practice might be similarly 
treated without much difiiculty by modifying appropriately 
the numerical values attached to the factors of the problem. 


The American Institute of Mining Engineers and the 
Conservation of Natural Resources. 

BY JOHN BIRKINBINE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
(New Haven Meeting, February, 1909 ) 

Awakened public interest in efiorts to conserve natural 
resources will certainly be appreciated by the members of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, and a discussion upon 
conservation may well form a part of one of the Institute meet- 
ings, for the records of papers and discussions which appear in 
the 38 volumes of its Transactions are replete with evidence of 
efiorts in this direction. 

Every process which reduces the fuel consumed or the power 
applied per unit of product; every utilization of waste mate- 
rial, or employment of that formerly rejected, to obtain some- 
thing of value ; every feature of construction or operation 
which lessens the labor required or increases the output per 
employee, is an advance in the direction of true conservation. 
This may not appear from the records of late conferences or 
from published articles, in which the effort seems to be concen- 
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trated upon reducing the consumption, and pro^onting to the 
people of the country estimates of exhaustion of natural 
resources. 

I rejoice in the awakening of public interest in a matter so 
important for the present and future welfare of our nation; 
I appreciate the possibility of much good following conferences 
of the Governors and delegates from various States and from 
national societies ; and I recognize the interdependence, not only 
of different States, but of contiguous nations. In fact, the mar- 
velous development of transportation by land and by water, 
and the decreasing rates at which commodities can be moved 
great distances, have in many cases practically obliterated geo- 
graphical boundaries, and nearly every country on the globe can 
either market its product in other lands or draw upon them for 
raw or manufactured materials ; hence, conservation is an inter- 
national subject. 

In the report of the proceedings of the national conferences 
the exhaustion of our natural resources has been the keynote; 
and while we should frankly consider this, "tndxihg the pres- 
ent and future, we should not forget that the utilization of these 
natural resources means progress, and that the uplifting of the 
nation has been due to their abundance, and their application 
to produce materials necessary for the development and advance- 
ment of the country. 

That much waste has attended the growth of our industries, 
and that great waste is now too prevalent, none will gainsay. 
Forests, which in the early settlement of the country obstructed 
the cultivation of the soil, were looked upon as undesirable and 
reduced as speedily as possible ; but in late years willful destruc- 
tion of forests has been far too prevalent. In Texas I have 
seen beautiful and choice specimens of hard-wood timber, such 
as walnut and oak, girdled to advance their death and destruc- 
tion, and thus make way for the plow and harrow. 

A visit to inspect a coal-outcrop in the State of Washington 
in 1889 was made abortive by fire, started among the monarchs 
of the forest, and consuming many superb trees, to clear for the 
site of a town which is not yet on the map. At the present 
time visitors to Florida will notice immature yellow-pine trees 
boxed ’’ to such an extent as to leave but a few strips of bark 
connecting the upper portion of the tree with the roots, pre- 
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venting them from achieving fall maturity; and in the same 
State, under the protection of law, thousands of good trees fall 
a prey to flames kindled to make better grazing for cattle, whose 
total money-value is much below that of the trees destroyed. 

In but few portions of the country has public sentiment been 
educated sufficiently to bring about the punishment of those 
who purposely or carelessly set Are to woodland, and in many 
States tax-assessments, increasing with the age of the timber, 
encourage owners of wooded areas to cut the trees as soon as 
the timber can be marketed. 

There have been, and still are, enormous losses in cutting 
timber for lumber purposes, and in fabricating the lumber, 
attested by the mass of tops left in the clearings to intensify any 
future fire, by the flames from the “ hells at saw-mills, or by 
great piles of debris obstructing water-ways. But, recognizing 
all these evidences of waste, we must admit that the lumber 
industry has added greatly to the wealth of the country; that 
many economic methods have been applied; that substitutes 
for wood or applications of refuse have been introduced; and 
that cheap lumber has aided greatly in the settlement of our 
land. 

The old blast-furnace plants operated with charcoal were 
classed among the dostroyers of the forests, but at present 
some of the tracts of woodland, which were maintained as such 
to keep up a supply of charcoal, represent large contiguous 
areas which have been acquired by States as forest reserves. 

Forestry has been a feature in discussions before the Insti- 
tute, and such utilizations of waste as the application of saw-dust 
and mill-refuse for the production of gas for metallurgical pur- 
poses in Sweden are chronicled in the T^ransactions, 

When the Institute was in its infancy, the country was sup- 
plying 51,600,000 tons of coal annually, of which nearly one- 
half was anthracite, and the pig-iron production was but 
2,600,000 tons. In 1907 we supplied 480,000,000 tons of coal, 
of which anthracite represented less than 20 per cent., while 
the pig-iron output reached approximately 26,000,000 tons. 

In the interval, improved methods, 'which have cheapened 
the production and greatly increased the output of coal, of 
iron-ore, and also of all other minerals, have been made pos- 
sible processes, many of which first secured public attention 
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through the Institute’s Transactions. This also is true as to the 
use of coals which formerly w’^ere considered undesirable, gas* 
producers, by-product coking, gas-engines, etc., each of which 
has received recognition in our papers and discussions. 

As features of conservation, the reduction of mine-waste and 
the recovery of coal from refuse have been well considered, for 
in 1907 the quantity of anthracite coal used, which was of sizes 
unmarketable in 1872, or which was recovered from waste- 
piles, approximated the entire production of this mineral in 
1872. 

A comparison of the conditions is well shown by the growth 
of the steel industry, which, when the Institute was organized, 
represented a production of 143,000 tons, of which 70 per cent, 
was obtained by the Bessemer and less than 3,000 tons by the 
open-hearth process. The output of Bessemer steel reached 
1,000,000 tons in 1880, in which year the open-hearth product 
first exceeded 100,000 tons. In 1900 the steel-output of the 
country was more than 10,000,000 tons, divided practically 
into two-thirds Bessemer and one-third open-hearth; but in 
1907 more than 23,000,000 tons of steel was produced, the 
proportions of Bessemer and open-hearth being nearly equal. 

Much of this marvelous growth has been due to improve- 
ments described or modifications huggcr'ted by the Institute 
discussions, which are to be credited with a large part of the 
increase in product. But, apart from the quantities produced, 
we have to consider the economies in fuel-consumption, the 
reduction of waste, the substitution of mechanical appliances 
for manual labor, and other features which have gone far to- 
wards making the rapid growth possible. 

A retrospect of blast-furnace practice shows wonderful de- 
velopment in producing-capacity, accompanied with equally 
remarkable fuel-reduction per ton. Although the figures 
demonstrate a ten-fold growth of pig-iron manufactured, it is 
doubtful if the amount of fuel consumed in making pig-iron 
in 1907 was eight times that consumed in smelting the smaller 
output of 1872. Equal or greater economies can be observed 
in advanced lines of manufacture, demonstrating that our prog- 
ress in iron and steel, while necessitating enormous drains 
upon our fuel-supplies, has aided in their conservation by 
reduced fuel-consumption per ton of manufactured product. 
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If the increased utilization of other minerals were similarly 
discussed, corresponding advances, not only in quantity, but 
also in economical conditions, would be shown. 

The fuel, the minerals, an<J the manufactured and agricultural 
products of the country have been moved by railroad-transpor- 
tation, which, during the life of the Institute, has been multi- 
plied four times in mileage, while each mile of railroad is to- 
day doing many times the business that it did 36 years ago, 
but doing it at a lower cost and with smaller fuel-consumption 
per ton-mile. Similar advances have taken place in water- 
transportation. 

The composition and physical treatment of steel for rails, etc., 
and of iron for car-wheels, etc., occupy many pages of the 
Institute’s Transactions^ and may be taken as indicative of the 
manner in which our members have aided in the promotion 
of true conservation. 

The commercial uses of electricity, for power, light, and trans- 
portation, were practically unknown at the birth of the Insti- 
tute, this marvelous development having taken place within 
three decades; while electro-chemistry and electro-metallurgy 
on commercial scales are also innovations which incidentally 
have brought about water-power improvements by hydro- 
electric plants of great power. The creation of a Portland- 
cement industry, with a yearly output amounting to 50,000,000 
barrels, may be mentioned among the newer features of indus- 
trial progress. 

Waste in petroleum characterized the early history of each 
producing district, but in the utilization of this material and 
the recovery of its by-products there have been wonderful 
advances. 

To the foregoing suggestive instances of the progress already 
made, each member may add from his own experience. My 
purpose in mentioning them is to demonstrate the claim that 
proper utilization is true conscrv^ation. I have not attempted 
a complete review of the 38 volumes of our Transactions j 
covering all the particulars of the aid we have given to such 
utilization. I^or do I desire in the least to minimize the im- 
portance of estimating the extent of our national reserves and 
the possibility of the exhaustion of any of them. But eloquent 
prophetic descriptions of a treeless country, with scant water- 
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supply, little if any coal or iron-ore, and eroded, barren farm- 
lands, as well as extravagant statements of wholesale waste, 
should be considered in connection with the progress already 
made and the economies already introduced. 

President Roosevelt’s assertion that the increased consump- 
tion of coal by the United States in the year 1907 over that of 
1906 equaled the entire production in 1876 is statistically 
supported ; but he might have added that, in the absence of 
economies introduced in the 31 years’ interval, this increase 
would have been more than doubled. 

The assertion that the iron-ore supply may last but a short 
time, unless leaner ores are used, is not based on a rhum^. of 
estimated reserves, except in certain sections; but, if leaner 
ores must be used, the United States will be at no disadvantage 
with other iron-producing countries. Not one of the larger 
contributors to the world’s supply of pig-iron feeds to its blast- 
furnaces ore-mixtures as rich in iron as are those smelted in 
the United States. 

Anticipating that the sudden awakening of popular interest 
in conservation may be short-lived, unless an appreciation of 
utilization is associated with it, I hope that this interesting and 
important problem will be treated, not as a new cult, but as a 
practical development for which able men have labored con- 
scientiously, persistently, and not unsuccessfully, for many years. 
The members of the Institute are especially bound to claim for 
many illustrious men among its members who have passed 
away, as well as many who are now living, the credit due for 
devoted, disinterested, and most effective, though not theatrical 
and sensational, work, which accomplished more in real results 
of national economy than any vague, indiscriminate, and undi- 
rected popular enthusiasm, or any crude and hasty legislation, 
however patriotic in spirit and purpose, could reasonably be 
expected to effect. 

It would be invidious to select from our past and present 
membership the names to which such honor is due. But no 
one will withhold his assent and applause from my mention of 
one shining example, Eckley B. Coxe, a most accomplished 
mining engineer of his generation, one of the founders of the 
Institute; for 25 years (until his death) a member; for ten 
years a Vice-President, and for two years a President, 
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At the meeting in Wilkes-Barre in April, 1871, at which the 
Institute was organized, Mr. Coxe was made the Chairman of 
a Committee on the Waste of Anthracite Coal. The results of 
his work will be found largely in the reports of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Commission, which he caused to be appointed, and 
the expenses of which he paid. At that period, the Institute was 
not pecuniarily able to make such publications. But, accord- 
ing to Mr. Coxe’s repeated declarations, and within the knowl- 
edge of all his colleagues who were acquainted with the circum- 
stances, his great labors, and their great results, were based 
upon the duty originally laid upon him by the new-born Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers. Without going into further 
details here, it is not too much to say that what Mr. Coxe accom- 
plished, by unstinted labor and the expenditure of many thou- 
sand dollars of his private fortune, in that field of true and im- 
mediate conservation,^’ was more important than any subse- 
quent achievement in the same direction. To this day, the 
improvements introduced by Eckley B. Coxe, and adopted by 
the great corporations engaged in the mining and transportation 
of anthracite, constitute the chief, if not, indeed, the only real 
measures for the conservation of our anthracite to which the 
patriotic political economist can ‘‘ point with pride.” And they 
are not likely to be surpassed by any experiments of noble but 
less practical enthusiasm. 

In short, the work of this Institute has been, as it should 
continue to be, the patient and intelligent dealing with facts, 
and the practical prosecution of wise methods of improvement, 
without appeals to the heat of uneducated sentiment or tem- 
porary gusts of popular demand. These agencies are valuable 
as providing the much-needed power (whether of steam or air); 
but it is still the duty of the engineer wisely and calmly to run 
the machine or to sail the ship. 
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Conservation of Natural Resources. 

BT JAMES DOUGLAS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

(New Haven Meeting, February, 1909 ) 

In discussing the waste upon which hinges, or is supposed 
to hinge, so largely the preservation of our national resources, 
the conclusions reached would be more reliable if actual ex- 
perience were consulted, and fewer deductions were drawn 
from general statements, which are often the product of the 
imagination. 

It cannot be questioned that fhe value of by-products has 
not been sufficiently appreciated by us, and that our tardiness 
in recovering the useful ingredients of the escaping gas of our 
coke-ovens is one of the most glaring instances of shortcom- 
ing in that direction. And yet even for that sin there is some 
palliation in the immature condition of affiliated industries. 
I presume that it is admitted, without argument, that, except 
under very exceptional conditions, all the elements cannot be 
recovered from most of the ores or natural products which we 
treat. While it is a shame that the by-products from our 
coke-ovens should be dissipated, Edward W. Parker’s report 
to the U. S. Geological Survey for 1906 ^ supplies a fairly good 
excuse in justification of this appalling waste. Tie says (pp. 773 
to 774.): 

“What has been already commented on in previous reports about the slowness 
of manufacturers to cliange from the better known but wasteful beehive practice 
to the by-product recovery method of coke manufacture is particularly empha- 
sized in the statistics presented in this chapter. For it would appear from the 
table following that the construction of by-product ovens had about come to a 
standstill, especially when the records for the preceding five years are taken into 
consideration. At the close of 1901, when there were only 1,165 by-product 
ovens completed in the United States, there were 1,538 in course of construction, 
498 of which were completed during the following year. At the close of 1902, 
1, 346 retort ovens were building, 293 of which were added to the completed plants 
in 1903. At the close of 1903, 1,335 new ovens were building and 954 of these 


' MirteraJL Resources of the United States for 1906, U. S. Geological Survey (Wash- 
ington, 1907). 
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were put into blast before January 1, 1905, at which time SS2 new ovens were in 
course of construction. At the close of 1906 there were only 417 new ovens build- 
ing, and at the close of 1906 new work was limited to 112 Otto-Hoffmann ovens, 
which were being added to the 260 ovens already built at Johnstown, Pa., by the 
Cambria Steel Company. These new ovens were completed and put in blast in 
February, 1907. 

This condition is somewhat difficult to understand when the economies effected 
by the use of retort ovens have been so clearly demonstrated. These economies 
consist not only in the higher yield of coal in coke, but in the recovery of the 
valuable by-products of gas, tar, and ammonia. One of the reasons that has been 
assigned for the comparatively retrogressive condition exhibited by the statistics 
for 1906 and 1906 (comparison being made with beehive oven construction, 6,893 
new beehive ovens having been completed in 1906, with 4,407 building at the 
close of the year) is the lack of a profitable market for coal tar, and yet the 
United States is importing coal-tar products to the value of several million dollars 
annually, while the development of the fuel-briquetting industry has been held 
.back because of the lack of assurance of a steady supply of coal-tar pitch for a 
binder, and users of creosoting oils for the preservation of timber complain of an 
insufficient domestic supply of this piodnct of coal-tar distillation.’’ 


The truth is that one branch of industry is so dependent 
upon another that there must be equal progress along the 
whole line of industrial life, if complete recovery of all the 
available elements of our natural resources is to be effected. 
The chemical industry must keep pace with the mining and 
metallurgical industry. We may be moving too slowly in that 
direction, but we can distinguish a steady movement towards 
this needful co-operation. It is encouraging, for instance, to 
find that the waste gases from the furnaces of the Tennessee 
Copper Co, are being turned into sulphuric acid for the manu- 
facture from Southern phosphates of the super-phosphates 
which the fertilizers of the Southern cotton-fields need. Fail- 
ing this mutual relation between the metallurgist of Tennessee 
and the chemical manufacturer, the blame should not rest en- 
tirely upon the metallurgist for wasting that for which, hereto- 
fore, he has been unable to find a market. The same justifica- 
tion exists abroad as in this country for similar waste in other 
branches of industrial activity. 

It is nevertheless true that legal comj)ul8ion alone has driven 
manufacturers to introduce improvements and economies which 
were demanded by public safety, and which have redounded 
to the benefit of the reluctant corporations. In Germany and 
England the disposal of noxious vapors and noxious liquors 
has been required of the manufacturers, but their compulsory 
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removal from the atmosphere and the water has resulted in 
their conversion into useful products, and the building-up of 
new technical industries. An agitation is springing up in the 
West against the fumes from smelting-works being turned 
loose into the atmosphere. While in some cases the injury 
done to vegetation may have been falsely attributed to the 
smoke from metallurgical works, the agitation has been fol- 
lowed by some good results. For instance, the Mountain Cop- 
per Co., having been driven out of Shasta county. Cal., by the 
farmers, has erected chemical-works as an annex to its smelter 
at Martinez, on San Francisco bay. Here, as elsewhere, manu- 
facturers are reluctant to go to the heavy expense involved in 
abating such nuisances, even though they may know that in 
the end the abatement will be profitable. As far back as 1881 
Mr. Vivian admitted that in recovering 47 per cent, of all the 
sulphurous acid emitted from his furnaces in Swansea, he con- 
densed 3,666 tons of oil of vitriol at a great profit. This valu- 
able asset, though he does not so state, was secured in spite of 
bitter opposition on the part of those who were ultimately the 
most benefited by it. One looks with wonderment at the 
clouds of valuable fumes which float from the New Jersey 
shore over Staten Island to the sea, instead of flowing inland 
as acid to the chemical manufacturers in the neighborhood. 

Our industrial development, however, has reached such a 
state of advancement, especially in the densely-populated por- 
tion of the country, that however averse some of us may be to 
expend a large share of our profits in improvements, designed 
primarily to relieve the public of nuisances, we must submit 
whether we will or not. And having obeyed the mandate of 
the law, not many years will elapse before we come to realize 
that what we do under compulsion is as much for our own 
good as for that of our neighbor. 

I promised, however, to confine myself in my remarks to 
matters of experience. I have been identified with the copper- 
interests of the Southwest since 1881. Though the Southern 
Pacific railroad had only just traversed the territory, mining 
was immediately stimulated by railroad-transportation, and the 
Copper Queen Co., at Bisbee, the Old Dominion Copper Co., at 
Globe, and the Lezinskys (the predecessors of the Arizona 
Copper Co.), as well as the Detroit Copper Co., were actively 
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at work at Clifton. All three of the most productive districts, 
therefore, of southern Arizona were being explored, and, 
through the influence of the railroad, vigorously exploited, at 
that time. But none of them were situated on the main line, 
or were linked to the trans-continental road by branches. The 
Copper Queen was 60 miles from its nearest railroad-station, 
Benson ; the Old Dominion was 140 miles from either Wilcox 
or Bowie; and the mines of the Arizona Copper Co., and the 
Detroit Copper Co., were 80 miles from Lordsburg. Coke 
and supplies had to be hauled in and copper teamed out those 
long distances. 

The ores in all three camps were thoroughly oxidized. At 
the time this was supposed to be a condition of the highest 
advantage, upon which the only possibility of economical 
treatment depended ; and not without good grounds, for the 
tedious methods of treating sulphide ore, so expensive in labor 
and fuel, were still practiced. We all therefore imagined in 
our shortsightedness that the day of doom for the copper-in- 
terests of southern Arizona would date from the transition 
from oxidized to sulphide ore. Of the three districts, the only 
prosperous one during the succeeding 15 years or so was the 
Warren, and for reasons which we now more clearly appreciate 
than we then did. The ores of the Copper Queen, or rather 
such of them as were then selected for treatment, were self- 
fluxing. They contained about 10 per cent, of copper. The 
slags of that period, which we are now re-smelting, contained 
about 2.5 per cent, of copper. Assuming the slags to repre- 
sent 65 per cent, of the charge, about 16 per cent, of the total 
copper-content was being stored away in them. Less-favor- 
able conditions, however, existed at both Globe and Clifton. 
The ores of both these districts were extremely siliceous, and 
the furnace-charge of ore had to be diluted with from 40 to 50 
per cent, of limestone. The siliceous ores as treated were prob- 
ably of about 12 per cent. The furnace-charge was reduced by 
fluxing to between 7 and 8 per cent, of copper. The old slags 
— 65 per cent, of the total charge — ^yield at Globe about 3.5 
per cent., and therefore must have carried from 30 to 32 per 
cent, of the total copper fed into the furnaces. We have re- 
treated all the old slags of the Detroit Copper Co., at Morenci, 
near Clifton, and know that they carried on an average 4.6 per 
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cent, of copper, and must therefore have contained at least 40 
per cent, of the copper in the ore. At neither Clifton nor 
Globe was the dust collected, which probably represented a 
loss of another 5 per cent. Considering the high cost of fuel 
and labor, it is not to be wondered at that neither the Old 
Dominion, the Arizona Copper Co., nor the Detroit Copper Co., 
was financially successful for the first 15 or 16 years of their 
existence. It was not until all the richer carbonate ores had 
been wasted by being largely converted into slags that the 
companies recognized that their salvation depended upon secur- 
ing sulphide ores ; upon making metallic copper through the 
medium of matte, and throwing away less copper in their slags. 
So little, however, was this fact appreciated at first that we all 
envied the Arizona Copper Co., because it could turn the San 
Francisco river into its works and granulate and wash away 
this valuable refuse. And when the Old Dominion mine struck 
large volumes of water, the Old Dominion Co. committed the 
same act of folly, washing its 3.5-per cent, slags into Pinal creek. 

Had the companies realized the losses they were incurring 
and the only remedy applicable, they would have been obliged 
to close both mines and furnaces; for except at the Copper 
Queen, where sulphide ores were encountered within three or 
four years after the mine was opened and were considered a 
nuisance, heavy sulphides are rare. Though the Old Dominion 
Consolidated Co. has explored its property to the 16th level, 
between 100 and 200 tons daily are imported from California 
and Bisbee, the company’s own mines producing only about 
60 per cent, of the sulphur required by the furnaces. And at 
least one of the Clifton smelting-companies is obliged to draw 
daily from abroad by railroad about 160 tons of sulphides high 
in sulphur and low in copper. It follows, therefore, that there 
was no alternative in the early days between either suspending 
operations or making copper in the wasteful manner which the 
companies then pursued. 

Looking at the situation from the stand-point of to-day, if we 
place the advantages and disadvantages side by side, we have 
on the side of the advantages : 

1. The experience which was gained during that long period 
of adversity, which is now being turned to good account, not 
only by the original companies, but by the many other enter- 
voii. xii. — 26 
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prises which have entered the same field and are profiting by 
the losses of the pioneers. 

2. The southern portion of the territory has increased in 
population and in wealth, mainly through the exertions of 
these copper companies, even while they were losing money on 
the copper produced. They not only employed thousands of 
men, but they made a market for the agricultural development 
of the small amount of arable land within reach of the mines. 
Had the mines of Globe and Clifton not been operated be- 
cause pecuniarily unsuccessful, and had not the shareholders 
been willing to accept hopeful promises in lieu of dividends, 
Arizona would not to-day be making an unanswerable plea for 
admission to the Union as a State. 

3. The ultimate success has been due to the advent of the rail- 
road ; for railroads are seldom built into unproductive regions 
in the expectation of creating traffic that does not exist. 

If we turn to the disadvantages, they are of course palpable. 
At the present time, when we are matting our copper-ores in- 
stead of making black copper direct, the slags from those three 
groups of copper-furnaces run from 0.4 to 0.6 per cent, of 
copper. Even when the slags are re-treated, copper in the 
slags resulting from the slag-treatment runs higher than in 
slags from the treatment of ore, owing to the difficulty of re- 
ducing silicates. Thus, when the slags are re-treated, there is 
the double waste of fuel and the double waste of labor. 

Even supposing that our economic system were difterent, 
and that necessity did not drive public corporations to utilize 
wastefully the resources they acquire, I think that the balance 
of advantage to the country at large, as well as to the district, 
would indicate that it is better to make progress and thereby 
gain experience, even at the expense of such waste as I above 
indicate, rather than stand still and do nothing, in the hope of 
more favorable conditions being brought about by Providence 
rather than by our own efforts. 

Certain lessons, however, the above recital of experience 
teaches. One of them is, never to throw away anything that 
contains material of any value, even though it may seem to be 
valueless. The time inevitably and invariably comes when, 
through improved conditions or better methods, what was 
waste to one generation becomes of value to another. Most of 
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the filling of the old stopes in the Copper Queen mine and in 
the Old Dominion mine has already been re-treated. In the 
case, therefore, of sulphide ore, which is too lean to handle, it 
should be stored underground rather than exposed to the 
weather at the surface. I am not sure whether we are justi- 
fied in ballasting our railroads with the slags which we are 
making now — ^leaii as they are. One cannot see how 0.6 per 
cent, of copper and a little gold and silver can possibly be recov- 
ered to any advantage, and yet the future may reveal secrets 
which will convert such impossibilities into possibilities. The 
slags from the iron blast-furnaces, which were deemed value- 
less a generation ago, are made into hydraulic cement to-day. 

We all recognize the waste that has resulted in the past from 
washing away gold-tailings, which often ran several dollars in 
gold to the ton. Had they been impounded, the minerals now, 
through weathering, would be in the fittest possible condition 
for cyaniding, and would give up to this process their residual 
values to within a trifle of their contents. The same rule of 
preservation should be applied to the tailings from copper- 
works. The sulphides, no matter how small their percentage, 
slowly decay, and give off their copper as soluble sulphate, 
which can be precipitated on scrap-iron at a very# inconsider- 
able cost. If the locality be such that these waste materials 
can be stored, care, and some outlay, if necessary, should be 
expended in their preservation. 

There seems, however, to be a fascination in contemplat- 
ing loss rather than saving, and while we cannot exaggerate 
the follies of waste, it is not fair to the profession to over- 
look the eftbrts that have been, consistently made within the 
last three-quarters of a century, and are still being made, to 
eliminate waste. One of the anomalies, however, of the problem 
is that the accused mining and technical engineers compose the 
only section of the public which really appreciates the cost of 
waste and tries to save. 

The recovery of heat-units in our domestic fire-places and 
furnaces is far less than the recovery of heat from coal burned 
under our best boilers, when measured as power generated in 
our steam-engines. And the waste in our kitchens and at our 
tables involves a greater national loss than the waste in our 
coal-mines. In the one case the people at large are making no 
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effort to minimize it, while every technical man of repute is 
patting his best endeavors into devising means of getting the 
highest efficiency out of nature’s forces, mth a view to turn 
nature’s resources indirectly to ’the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 

If we look backward to what has happened within our own 
day and experience, we may justly feel some resentment at the 
harsh criticism which is now being so generally aimed by the 
press and the public at technical men. And this is partly true 
likewise of the strictures so indiscriminately passed upon the 
corporations which are instrumental in developing the coun- 
try’s natural wealth. 

In the middle of the last century, less than one-half of the 
iron made in this country was smelted with anthracite, and the 
balance with charcoal or charcoal and coke.^ The devastation 
of the forests was awful. Pearse^ gives the consumption of 
wood in Berks county, Pa., in making 19,000 tons of charcoal- 
iron in 1828, 1829, and 1830 at 250,528 cords. To secure this 
amount about 8,000 acres of the finest forest-land in the 
country must have been stripped. In England, where most of 
the iron was made with coke as fuel, at the same date, and 
until 1875, there were consumed from 35 to 37 cwt. of coke 
per ton of pig-iron. In 1875, when the Whitwell stove was 
introduced to heat the blast, the quantity of fuel consumed was 
reduced by 3 or 4 cwt. By improved mechanical and metal- 
lurgical appliances that consumption in the Middlesbrough 
district is now lowered to 22 cwt.** 

This saving of fuel in the blast-furnace has, in this country 
as well as in Europe, been effected through the sleepless 
activity of metallurgists and engineers, by modifying the size 
and shape of the great iron stacks, increasing and regulating 
the temperature and the pressure of the blast, and by the in- 
troduction of appliances for utilizing the waste heat. The dif- 
ference between the 37 cwt. of coke formerly needed to make 
a ton of pig-iron and the 22 cwt. now consumed, multiplied 

‘ In the Iron MonuJojctwrei^ a Guide (1866), Lesley gives the total production in 
1864 at 724,833 tons, of which 417,123 tons was charcoal- or charcoal-and-coke iron. 

* Concise History of the Iron Manufacture^ p. 156. 

^ A Description of Messrs. Bell Brothers’ Blast-Furnaces from 1844 to 1908, and 
otjher papers, Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, vol. Ixxviii. (No. III., 1908). 
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by the number of tons of pig-iron made in the United States 
in 1906, represents a saving (assuming 1.76 tons of coal as 
required to make 1 ton of coke) of approximately 80,000,000 
tons of coal. 

The progress along this line in blast-fiirnace practice has 
been steady and wonderful, and has culminated in the in- 
genious device of James Gay ley, which still further economizes 
fuel, by freezing the blast before admitting it to the stove, in 
order to eliminate moisture, and thus supply the stack with a 
gaseous element of as constant and reliable a composition as 
the solid elements of fuel and ore. 

The advances in blast-furnace practice in the direction of 
fuel-saving have been great. But they are not as startling or as 
picturesque as the economies which followed the introduction 
of the pneumatic method as applied through the mechanical 
and metallurgical skill of Bessemer, and as developed in the 
United States through the genius of Holley. We can all recol- 
lect the distressing sight, especially in summer weather, of the 
puddler, stripped to his waist, toiling over his furnace, while 
burning up from 20 to 27 cwt. of coal, in converting 1 ton 
of pig-iron into puddle-bar. Leaving out of the question the 
fuel used in generating the power for operating the Bessemer 
converters, which, however, is generally recovered from the 
waste heat of the blast-furnace, the amount of coal saved in 
making Bessemer steel instead of wrought-iron during the 
same year of 1906 exceeded 22,000,000 tons. 

The metallurgy of copper has benefited as acutely as the 
metallurgy of iron and steel from the combined science and 
skill of the mechanical and metallurgical engineers. One 
recollects distinctly how, in the old brick furnace, a campaign 
of 10 days, with a daily charge of 10 tons of ore, was looked 
upon as almost phenomenal ; and that from the time we began 
roasting sulphide ore in heaps until the refined copper was 
turned out after endless handlings of the mattes, as they were 
worked up from lower to higher grades, about three months 
was occupied. Now, by means of mechanical roasting-fur- 
naces, large jiu-ki-U'd cupolas, electrical cranes, the Bessemer 
converter, and the Walker casting-table, the ore is turned into 
metal in fewer hours than it formerly took weeks, and at the 
same time almost dispensing with hand-labor. 
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While these industrial changes were going on in the mining 
and metallurgical fields, the electrical engineer was bringing 
under control that tremendous force which Faraday investi- 
gated as dynamic electricity ; and we metallurgists have not 
been slow to apply it, both to the saving of fuel and other 
natural resources, and to the conservation of human labor. 
The modern rolling-mill, in which a motor replaces the small 
engine and boiler that used to operate the rolls, and the modern 
electrolytic plant which turns out electrically pure copper, are 
only the more visible benefits that electricity is conferring. 
When some of us commenced our technical experience, the 
deduction in precious metals made by the refiner of copper 
before any contribution was made to the miner or the seller, 
was 860 worth per ton of ore or metal, tinder such heavy 
charges comparatively small amounts of gold or silver were or 
could be saved. To-day, through the application of electrolysis 
to the metallurgy of copper, about $8,000,000 in value, which 
was formerly lost, is now recovered annually and goes into 
commerce as a by-product; for the world’s copper may be 
assumed to carry an average of $10 per ton in gold and 
silver. 

The last application of this mysterious force, by transmitting 
from stationary engines electric current for the movement of 
trains, aims at reducing what is certainly one of the most 
wasteful uses of coal — its consumption in the locomotive for 
the generation of steam. In distributing our coal-supply, the 
railroad burns up from 20 to 25 per cent, of the total produc- 
tion of our coal-mines. This will be notably reduced, though 
to what extent has not yet been determined. But before this 
desirable consummation is attained, if electrical engineers con- 
tinue to extend the limits within which long-distance trans- 
mission can be applied economicahy, they will bring the latent, 
neglected forces of the whole continent to our doors, and the 
water-powers a thousand miles away, as well as the winds and 
tides, will propel our railroad-cars as well as heat our houses. 
The service which coal now performs will be fulfilled without 
the expenditure of human labor and the diffusion of so much 
obnoxious smoke and vapor. Long before our coal-supplies 
are exhausted, even on the most pessimistic calculation, our 
children will gladly leave the balance in the ground, and 
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charge off to profit and loss some of what we now consider 
our most valuable natural asset. 

There is no doubt whatever that the destruction of our for- 
ests is attended by a host of such terrible consequences that a 
halt must be called. In the early days at Bisbee, when we 
were at a distance from the railroad, we of necessity almost 
stripped the hills of their scanty clothing of stunted wood, for 
we were forced to use wood for the generation of steam. I 
find from one of the earliest statements that the company burnt 
about 4,000 cords of wood for the year. The hills for miles 
around were completely denuded, with the result that disas- 
trous floods have ever since almost annually deluged and dam- 
aged the town, which is built in the troughs of two converging 
valleys. As mining engineers we are sensible of the ruin which 
reckless lumbering involves, and we lower with regret every 
stick of timber that we bury underground. ITor are we satis- 
fied to bemoan the fact without making some effort to remedy 
the evil. It has been suggested, and we are trying the experi- 
ment, to replace wood by iron. The forests can be restored 
in time by reforestration, but iron-ores cannot be replaced. 
And, therefore, it is a false economy to attempt to save a re- 
productive material by substituting one which rusts and cannot 
be regenerated. Concrete is also being used more and more 
in mining-operations, and against its substitution for wood 
there can be no objection; but the most notable economy will 
result from improved methods of mining, especially from the 
introduction of the caving and slicing systems. These were 
introduced into the Cananea mines when Arthur S. Dwight 
was manager ; and Dr. Bicketts and Mr. Kirk have extended 
the use of the methods and applied them so successfully that 
less than half the timber is used per ton of ore extracted to- 
day than was buried in the mine three years ago. The follow- 
ing data, kindly supplied by Dr. Ricketts, represent the saving 
which is going on at Cananea, and in many mines where the 
same method is applicable : 


Timber Consumed Per Ton ( Wet) of Ore Produced at Cananea^ Mex. 


Period 

Aug. 1, ^06, to Jan. 31, ^06, 
Feb. 1, »07, to July 31, »07, . 

Aug. 1, *08, to Sept. 30, *08, • 


Tons Ore 

Feet Timber 

Feet Per 

Mined 

Used. 

Ton. 

463,039 

10,774,342 

23.27 

554,473 

8,268,682 

14.95 

97,610 

1,091,887 

11.30 
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While it would be presumptuous to pretend that, as a peo- 
ple, we are economical, and to deny that, under modern cor- 
porate control of large national resources, the temptation, un- 
der necessity of making large profits, is not betimes stronger 
than the appeals which conscience makes to subordinate per- 
sonal gain to the national welfare, I am sure that neither our 
largest mining and metallurgical companies nor ourselves, as 
their working-agents, are recklessly indiflferent to the preser- 
vation of those very materials upon which the wealth of the 
corporations and our own salaries depend. No large corpora- 
tion would to-day use an old boiler and slide-valve engine with 
a consumption of 6 lb. of fuel per horse-power-hour in prefer- 
ence to a triple-expansion, cut-off engine which will do the 
same work with 1.5 lb. per horse-power-hour, and so on through 
the whole gamut of operations which these large corporations 
conduct and which we, as their managers, advise them to adopt, 
because we believe them to be the best and most economical 
methods. 

While public policy may not be the prime motive for saving, 
every thinking man in a large institution, from the manager 
downward, takes a pride in knowing that he is saving, and 
feels a sense of shame when he is conscious of wasting. And 
in economic life — I do not speak of social and domestic life — 
the rules against waste are becoming more and more rigid and 
are better enforced. The public outcry, therefore, against the 
large corporations for wasting the natural resources of the na- 
tion is unjust in so far as it fails to recognize what they have 
done and are doing in the direction of conservation, and inas- 
much as it gives the working-staff of these great corporations 
so little credit for the marvelous progress the world has made 
through their instrumentality. They have saved where formerly, 
through ignorance and inexperience, their predecessors were 
wasting. With more profound knowledge, and better instru- 
ments for observation and investigation, they are patiently un- 
raveling nature’s secrets and learning how to turn her forces 
to human uses. I cited a case of the unavoidable waste of 
copper-ore, of fuel and of human labor in the treatment of the 
oxidized copper-ores of Arizona 20 years ago. The men who 
were wasting acted upon their knowledge and skill. So now it 
often happens that in response to the urgent call which modern 
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society makes by fits and starts for enormously increased pro- 
ductiveness of various commodities, the demand can be met 
only at the expense of waste of nature^s resources, of human 
energy, and even of human life. If a more staple balance 
could be maintained between supply and demand; if the current 
of domestic and economic life would run more smoothly; if 
wealth were not accumulated so easily and spent so lavishly; if 
those marvelous improvements to which we have referred were 
not periodically made, which give these irresistible impulses 
to world-wide human energy, thereby bringing about these 
oscillations between hard times and good times, between labor- 
dearth and labor-surplus ; — ^if all these disturbing elements were 
obliterated, certainly there would be less waste, and possibly 
there would be more happiness. But it is neither our part nor 
within our power, as mining and metallurgical engineers, to 
reconstruct society or renovate the world. Yet it is our duty 
to continue using our best efforts — whether the world recog- 
nizes our merits or not — to get the utmost energy out of human 
life as well as out of the inert material we handle — with the 
least possible exhaustion of human tissue and the smallest 
possible waste of mineral or vegetable material. 
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Driving Headings in Rock Tunnels. 

BV W. L. SAirNSERS, NEW VOBK, N. T. 

(New Haven MeetlngTi February, 1909.) 

This paper deals specifically with heading-driving as distin- 
guished from the broader term tunnel-driving. A heading is 
a pilot or path-finder for the main tunnel. Some headings are 
complete tunnels in themselves; that is, conditions at times 
warrant driving a heading the full diameter of the proposed 
tunnel. A tunnel 10 ft. in diameter might be driven to advan- 
tage through a single heading, provided the nature of the mate- 
rial admits, but it usually pays to drive rock tunnels of large 
diameter through the heading-and-bench system. Much de- 
pends upon the material, as in soft ground tunnels of much 
larger diameter are driven in a single heading. 

In mines, the tunnels, drifts, cross-cuts, adits, etc., are usually 
of small diameter, hence the driving of headings applies to 
completed tunnels in mining-work, except, of course, in cases 
like drainage-tunnels and main entries leading into coal-mines, 
where conditions call for tunnels of large diameter, approxi- 
mating those driven for railway-service. In building aqueducts 
the tunnels are driven from 6 to 8 ft. in diameter up to 15 or 
20 ft., while in railway-service the dimensions vary from 18 to 
30 ft. in diameter. 

There is no department of rock-excavation so difiScult as that 
of heading-driving. This work also belongs to the most ex- 
pensive class in rock-excavation. A heading is driven directly 
in the solid. There are no lines of lesser resistance towards 
which to direct the energy of the blast, but the material must 
be blown out by main force. The completion of the heading 
simplifies all the rest of the work of excavation. It is easy, 
for instance, to enlarge a heading either from above, below or 
on the sides, by breaking towards the open face through holes 
approximately at right angles to the axis of the heading; or 
the enlargement sometimes takes place by holes driven outside 
of the heading running approximately parallel with it, the rock 
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being broken into the heading. All of this is bench-work, 
or stoping; it involves little difficulty, and a minimum of 
explosive is required, because there is an open end or face 
towards which the energy of the blast is directed. 



Fig. 1. — Pi. AN Showing Dikection of Holes in Tunnel- Heading. 

Fig. 1 shows the usual arrangement of heading-holes in tun- 
nel-driving. After blasting the center-cut holes and the first 
of the side-round holes, the appearance of the heading in ele- 
vation will be about as shown in Fig. 2. The latter illustration 



shows the second set of side-round holes connected up by wires 
readj^ for firing. 

Fig. 3 shows in plan and elevation typical conditions where 
tunnel-headings are to be enlarged. This is stoping-work, and 
because of the advantageous position which the holes can be 
given, the removal of the rock may be accomplished at much 
less expense per cubic yard than in a case of heading-driving. 
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Driving seems to be the fitting term to use for tunnel-con- 
struction because, from the beginning to the end, every 
other consideration is sacrificed to progress. The tunnel is 
worthless until completed, and the capital involved in its con- 
struction is locked up and unprofitable. During the construc- 
tion of the Simplon tunnel in the Alps premiums were offered 
exceeding $1,000,000 for increased speed in driving. This 



tunnel is the longest railway-tunnel in the world, being 12.25 
miles long, and it holds the record for speed in heading- 
progress. 

Progress in heading-driving is dependent, first, upon an effi- 
cient boring-apparatus and system, and following closely upon 
this, and of perhaps equal importance, is the system of blast- 
ing. The nature of the rock has a great deal to do with head- 
ing-progress. A hard rock which shatters easily is usually 
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more favorable than a tough, soft material. The direction of 
the dip or of the cleavage of the rock has a good deal to do 
with progress. Fissures, pressure in the rock, water-bearing 
strata, heat, gas, and soft spots, resulting in falls, are hindrances 
to progress. 

Driving a heading in solid rock is, of course, primarily a job 
for the rock-drill. Where the best records are made the natural 
inquiry is as to drill employed, yet the importance of this is 
frequently overestimated. The system is of equal importance. 
The best rock-drill, or the one which drills fastest, might be 
handicapped if insufficiently mounted, since the holes driven 
in headings are invariably of moderate depths, so that much of 
the time is employed in changing the drill from one hole to 
another, changing steels, etc. 

Too little importance is given to the question of how a rock- 
drill is mounted. An illustration of this is shown by compar- 
ing the drilling-capacity of a machine when used, for instance, 
on a tripod or a column with that of the same type and size of 
rock-drill mounted on a gadder-frame or quarry-bar. The 
usual work of a rock-drill in average material is from 50 to 
100 lin. ft. of hole in a day of 10 hr. This machine, when 
mounted on a gadder-frame or quarry-bar, will do 350 lin. ft. 
of hole in the same time, the difference being made up, not in 
the drilling-capacity, but in the facilities afforded for rapidly 
changing from one hole to another. 

The remarkable records in tunnel-driving made by the 
hydraulic drills used at the Simplon tunnel, referred to later 
on in this paper, have always been attributed to the efficiency 
of the boring-machine. These Simplon headings were driven 
at the rate of about 20 lin. ft. in 24 hr., and in hard rock, 
while American tunnel-driving seldom exceeds 10 ft, in 24 hr. 
when driving in hard rock, so that here wc have a difference 
of 2 to 1 against the American system. It is a common thing 
to say that a single-track railway-tunnel driven from two 
headings will progress at the rate of a mile a year. This is 
our average progress under average conditions. In the Alps 
the tunnels are driven from two headings at the rate of about 
2 miles a year. These data are, of course, general, and do not 
take into consideration delays due to falls, destructive pressure 
in the rock, hot-water streams, etc. 
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It will be Been later on that the remarkable records made at 
the Simplon have practically been equaled by the work now 
going on in the Loetschberg tunnel, this latter being equipped 
with American percussive drills mounted on carriages similar 
to those used at the Simplon. 

It may safely be said that the discovery of gunpowder, fol- 
lowed by that of dynamite, is the greatest invention that has 
been given us in facilitating tunnel-driving. ISText comes the 
power-drill. In ancient times rock-excavation under ground 
was limited to hand-tools, wedges, etc., assisted by a systeni of 
excavation known as “ fire-setting,” which consisted in heating 
the rock and suddenly cooling it with water, thus disintegrat- 
ing it. Pliny mentions this fire-setting system, and we are told 
that Hannibal used it to disintegrate the rocks while crossing 
the Alps. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans were expert engineers in 
tunnel-driving. Herodotus mentions a tunnel in the island of 
Samos cut through a mountain 900 ft. high. Its length was 
4,248 ft. and its cross-section 8 by 8 ft. This tunnel was built 
during the sixth century b.c. We may well be astonished in 
studying the records of tunnel-driving by the Romans. They 
built tunnels for drainage, for passages, aqueducts, etc., through 
rock and through earth, not only in Italy, but throughout their 
possessions. The drainage-tunnels built by the Etruscans, 
from whom the Romans learned the art, are among the greatest 
engineering achievements of antiquity. A tunnel in use at 
the present day was built through Ae Apennines between 
Naples and Pozzuoli in the first century b.c. This tunnel is 
said to have been originally 0.75 mile in length; height, 30 ft. ; 
width, 26 ft. A complete history of tunnel-driving “ from the 
reign of Rameses II. to the present time ” is given in Drinker’s 
classic work.’ 

American Tunneling-Records. 

The following are some of the best American tunneling-rec- 
ords,* arranged progressively. In some cases the records are 
those of complete tunnels and in others of the headmg only, 

* 3[kavn^ingt Explosive Compounds, and Rock JDnlls (1878). 

’ Engineering Neses, vol. lix., No. 18, p. 377 (April 2, 1908) ; vol. lx.. No. 1, 
p. 9 (July 2, 1908); No. 4, p. 102 (July 23, 1908) ; No. 21, p. 570 (Nov. 19, 
1908). 
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but as a beading is in itself a tunnel they may all be considered 
in the same class as records of progress. The figures represent 
monthly progress: 

Husconetcong, N. J., 1872, 

Nesquehomng, Pa., 1871, 

Hoosac, Mass , 1866-1873, 

Busk, (k)lo,, 1890-1893, .... 

Stampede, Wash., 1886-1888, . 

Cascade, AVash., 1897-1900, 

Aspen, Wyo., 3901, 

Bitter Hoot Mts., 3908, .... 

Kellogg, Idaho, 1898. 

Baton, Colo., 1907, 

Sutro, Nev., 1869-1877, . 

New Croton Aqueduct, 1887, . 

Gunnison, Colo., 1908, .... 

IClizabeth Lake, Colo., 1908, . 

« Another recx)rd for this tunnel is .* completed 
627 ft. 

There is some question as to whether the Sutro record is for 
one heading or two, so that its place in the list is questionable ; 
also, notwithstanding the mental allowance for the difterences 
in working-conditions, the Raton tunnel can hardly be con- 
sidered as in the same class with the others, as the material, 
not to call it rock, was so soft that most of the drilling was 
done with coal-augers, and a steam-shovel was used to excavate 
the bench. The tunnel was finally lined with concrete 2 ft. 
thick. 

The record of the new Croton Aqueduct, in 1887, of 127 ft. 
in one week, was a deliberate drive for one week for the pur- 
pose of making a record. This was done regardless of expense 
or the amount of explosive consumed. I was on the ground 
and know that while the figures represent the true progress 
made, yet they are reliable only in that they show what may 
possibly be done, and not what ought to be done or what can 
be done, under similar circumstances. The week following 
that during which the record was made the progress fell off 
about one-half. 

The record of the Bitter Root Mts. tunnel, driven by Winston 
Bros. Co., ‘‘ is probably the record rate of progress on Ameri- 
can railway-tunnels driven the full width of the arch in hard 
rock.” This tunnel was driven by the regular top-heading 


. 144 ft. 

. 165 ft 

. 184 ft 

. 202.5 ft 

. 274 ft 

. 301 ft. • 

. 300 ft. 

. 340 ft. 

. 345 ft 

. 412 ft 
. 417 ft 

. 127 ft. in one week. 

. 449 ft 
. 466 ft 

tunnel, both ends, Nov. , 1899, 
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system. The section of the tunnel is rectangular with semi- 
circular roof-arch. The width is 21.33 ft.; height to spring- 
ing, 16.25 ft.; height to crown, 25,92 ft.; rock, quartzite, 
slightly laminated. In the six months beginning with J une, 
1908,® the averages were : East heading, 289.3 ft. per month ; 
west heading, 281.2 ft.; both headings, 570.5 ft.; bench, both 
ends, 632.6 ft. The average progress, both ends, for the first 
11 months of 1908 was 637.6 ft. per month. 

This tunnel is timbered throughout except for 1,302 ft. of 
the west end. The section is 18 ft. 6 in. by 26 ft. in the clear, 
or inside the timber. Perhaps the most gratifying feature of 
the work is the increase of speed as the work progressed, as 
shown below: 

r one end, . . . June, 333 feet. Nov., 340 feet. 

Heading, ends, . . Aug., 628 feet. Hov., 608 feet. 

r one end, . . . Aug., 416 feet. Nov., 527 feet. 

Bench, both ends, . . June, 634 feet. Nov., 855 feet. 

In the west heading no advance was made for the last six 
days of November, as a seam of very wet running ground, talc, 
was struck, necessitating a change of arrangements. If the rate 
had been maintained for these six days the total would have 
been 674 instead of 608 ft., thus exceeding the previous record. 

As is to be always remembered, each of these tunnels differs 
from all the rest as to the conditions, favorable or otherwise, 
so that inferences from the comparing of records are not 
necessarily authoritative or final. 

It happens that the last two on the list, the Gunnison and 
Elizabeth Lake tunnels, are probably as fairly comparable with 
each other as any, with the interesting particular that the two 
were driven by different and contrasting methods. Both are 
in granite and about 12 by 12 ft. in section. The Gunnison 
tunnel was made by driving the section one-half size ; that is, 
by a smaller heading 6 by 12 ft. The Elizabeth Lake tunnel 
was driven full size by the lower-heading method. 

European Tunneling-Records. 

Following our list of American high records we have now 
a few representing the best European practice. These are 

“ Private communication to the author. 
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arranged progressively, and after the first two or three items 
this list would tag on to the other, showing an increasing rate 
from beginning to end of the combined record, only that, unfor- 
tunately, these latter records generally antedate or are contem- 
poraneous with the American. The highest monthly records of 
European tunneling show not only larger figures but a better 
maintenance of approximately the maximum, month after 
month. In some of the cases here following several successive 
monthly records are given : 

Mont Cenis, 1857-1870 ; 297 ft 

St. Gothard, 1872-1881 ; 436 ft., with a year’s average of 343 ft. (This is the 
only Alpine tunnel driven with top heading.) 

Kicken, 1903 ; 452, 461, 413, 358 ft. (Hand-drilling entirely. Work was 

stopped on this tunnel nearly a year on account of fire-damp. ) 

Bosruck, 1902-1905 ; 546, 526 ft. 

Karawanken, 1902-1905 ; 552, 644, 553 ft 

Arlberg, 1880-1883 ; east heading, 556, 594, GIO, (J13, 637 ft. (Percussion-drills.) 

Arlberg ; west heading, 509, 527, 625, 641 ft (Hydraulic rotary drills ) 

Albula, 1900-1902 ; 558, 607 ft (Hydraulic rotary drills.) 

Tauern ; 648 ft., with an average of ncaily 525 ft. 

Lioetschherg , o55, 574, 638, 558, 551, 592 ft. 

Simplon, 1900-1905 ; north heading, 082.2 ft 

Simplon ; south heading, 085.6 ft. (This is the world’s record. ) 

Seven or eight of the best records are so nearly alike that 
the ditferences might easily be accounted for by the varying 
hardness of the rock or other material conditions, without 
implying anything as to the superiority of the apparatus or the 
system employed in either case. 

The Simplon and the Loetschberg tunnels are perhaps the 
most interesting of the list, and they are quite intimately related 
to each other. The Loetschberg tunnel is destined to connect 
directly Berne, Switzerland, with the Simplon tunnel, thus estab- 
lishing a direct communication between Italy and Alsace-Lor- 
raine, Belgium, Holland, and the Rhine provinces, greatly 
shortening the trip between Berne and Brigue. The total 
length of the tunnel will be 8.5 miles, and it was being driven 
from both ends — Kandersteg at the north end and Qoppenstein 
at the south. 

Fig. 4 is a map showing the location of the Loetschberg tun- 
nel in relation to the Simplon tunnel. 

As we know, this tunnel has had troubles of its own, work 
at the north end being stopped absolutely after a frightful and 
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unusual accident. Though the line passed under the Kander 
river, there was 600 ft. of covering over the tunnel at this 
point, 800 ft. of this being known to be bad, but the engineers 
seem to have taken the chances on the other 800 ft., and the 
chances proved to be deadly certainties against them. The 
entire depth caved in, forming a funnel-shaped hole from the 
bottom of the river, killing 26 men, causing a loss of all the 
machinery, and leaving a problem in tunnel-work such as, per- 
haps, was never encountered before. 

The work at the southern end of the tunnel from Goppen- 



Fig. 4. — Map Showing Location of Loethciibebg Tiwnel. 


stein, Valais, Switzerland, is still going on at full speed, there 
having heen an advance of nearly 2,5 miles up to the present 
time. The altitude of the work is about 4,000 ft, above sea- 
level. The tunnel is built for double tracks, with an area of 
cross-section of 592.5 sq. feet. 

What is known as the Belgian method is employed in driv- 
ing the tunnel, there being one principal bottom heading of 60 
sq. ft. and an upper heading of 35 sq. ft. Every 600 ft. up- 
raises are made from this bottom heading, and a top heading 
is started from each of these upraises. From the top heading 
the work of taking out the tunnel to its full section is carried 
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on in bench-work. Besides the upraises, chutes about 2 ft. 
square are blasted out between the bottom heading and the 
top, where the muck can be dropped into trains of cars below. 
To make sure that there will be no dropping of the middle 
portion, this is supported by timbers as long as necessary, the 
timbering being successively removed and carried forward. 
The sides are finally trimmed out, and a concrete lining is. 
placed. 

Fig. 5 is a longitudinal section of the Loetschberg tunnel, 
showing the upper and lower headings, upraises, chutes, etc., 
with drills in position ; a transverse section of the tunnel, show- 
ing the position and size of the top and bottom headings in rela- 
tion to the completed tunnel; and an enlarged outline-elevation 
of the tunnel-carriage. 

The responsibility for the total advance thus always remains 
with the bottom heading, and liere is the most interesting 
feature of the work. There is a single track, about 30-in. 
gauge, in the bottom heading, this heading being widened out 
where the upraises are to come, and the track being turned 
out at these points. On this track travels a special car, which 
carries a normally horizontal, tilting, counterbalanced steel 
beam, upon the forward end of wdiich is secured a horizontal 
bar, and upon this bar are four drills. The swinging of the 
beam upward or downward, and the placing of the drills above 
or below the bar, gives them all the positions for the 12 or 14 
holes usually required for each round. 

The original car and mounting designed for this service 
may be described as too much of a good thing, and it was never 
used. On this car were two of the balanced, vertically-swiing- 
ing beams, each carrying its shaft or tunnel-bar, and on each of 
these three or four drills would have been mounted. The ends 
of these two bars were telescoped, and it was designed ta 
clamp and hold tlie bars in working position by forcing the 
ends out against the sides of the heading by hydraulic pres- 
sure. An important and conspicuous feature of the car was, 
therefore, an air-operated duplex water-pump to furnish and 
maintain the required pressure. 

The car actually used was a much simpler affair, and of this 
I have only a photograph taken from the rear, with the appa- 
ratus in working-position in the heading. Fig. 6 is a view of 
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the lower heading in the Loetschberg tunnel with the drills at 
work, showing the weight on the rear end of the tunnel-car- 
riage, This car was built by the Ingersoll-Rand Co. It car- 
ries only a single balanced, vertically-swinging beam with a 
single bar pivoted to swing horizontally above the forward end 
of it, and the bar is secured against the sides of the heading 
by the usual jack-screws, so that the water-pump is dispensed 
with. The bar is pivoted above the beam so that when the 
car is run backward or forward the bar may be swung around, 
above and i)arallel with the beam, leaving no interfering pro- 
jections to catch the sides of the heading. Four 3f-in. Inger- 
soll-Rand drills are mounted on the bar, each, of course, 
with a separate air- connection, but all connecting by a mani- 
fold with a single hose at the rear of the car. 

Either 12 or 14 holes are drilled in each round. These are 
4 ft. deep and 2 in. at the bottom, in four vertical rows, the 
inner rows running nearly parallel with the tunnel axis, the 
same as the rest. As soon as the holes are all drilled the bar 
is swung around straight and the car is run back to the last 
turnout until the blasting is done. Before the blasting, a f-in. 
steel plate, 6 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 3 in. in area, is laid down just 
ahead of the end of the track, and after the blasting is over a 
cut is quickly made through the center of the muck-pile down 
to the plate, and the tunnel-carriage is run forward on this, 
the bar is set again, and the drills begin the top row of holes. 
Mucking-out continues during the drilling. 

The use of this carriage facilitates the mucking to a con- 
siderable degree. After the blast in the usual American tunnel 
there is a mass of muck reaching nearly to the roof piled up 
in front and close to the face of the heading. This muck is 
shoveled away only to a sufficient degree to allow the men to 
climb over it and dig holes close to the face for the purpose 
of placing the columns which carry the rock-drills. The use 
of this carriage, with the bar which carries the drills project- 
ing forward some 12 ft. or more from the truck, requires that 
the first mucking be done on the steel plate on the floor, and 
only sufficient to make a trench through the center of the 
heading, so that the tunnel-carriage may reach close enough to 
enable the drills to begin operations in the top holes over the 
muck. Here we have the drills at work earlier than with the 
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American system, and the muckers have a better opportunity 
to load the cars, because the material is scattered on each side 
of the heading instead of being piled up only at the face. 

Where the rock-drills are mounted on a bar carried by a 
tunnel-carriage it is easier to keep them in condition, free from 
muck and grit, than with the American system, where they are 
detached from the column-arms and laid on the floor. This is 
an important point, not only in reducing maintenance-expense 
and decreasing wear in the cylinder and other moving parts, 
but also in lessening the difficulty in keeping the stuffing-boxes 
tight, resulting in a smaller leakage of air. 

Blasting is done by fuse-and-cap method, the fuses being all 
fired at the same time, but the length of the fuses is such that 
the center holes are fired first. By this system time is saved; 
but there is some danger of missed holes, and to minimize this 
three fuses are used in the bottom holes and two in all the 
others. The explosive used is 60-per cent, dynamite, made at 
Briog, The center lioles are charged with 2.7 kg. (6 lb.) each, 
and the average total charge for the 12 or 14 holes is from 24 to 
26 kg. (53 to 57 lb.). The holes are not very deep, not exceed- 
ing 4 ft., starting 2.5 in. and finishing 2 in., to take cartridges 
up to 50 mm., or nearly 2 in., in diameter. 

To accomplish the rapid rate of advance which is maintained 
the number of men lunplowd is large. Night is, of course, the 
same as day, and the work is continuous. There are three 8-hr. 
shifts, and each shift is expected to drill two rounds and to shoot 
twice, making about 7 ft. per shift, or from 18 to 24 ft. per 
day. A liberal bonus is paid to the men all around — Italians 
from the Northern provinces — for all speed above a certain 
rate. Each separate drill has 2 men, and 2 additional helpers 
handle the steels, 10 men clear away after the shot, and all the 
20 men work together for the placing of the truck and the 
laying of its side track, located about every 600 feet. 

Experience has shown that the truck is indispensable if the 
rapid advance is to be maintained, though it is not without its 
objectionable features. The fact that all the four drills on the 
bar are in the same horizontal plane makes it difficult to give 
the upwardly-inclined holes just the same angle they could have 
if the drills were on separate columns, and to get a clean break 
to the bottom of the hole more explosive must be used. 
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This disadvantage in a horizontal bar over the vertical col- 
umns is more than compensated for by the readiness with which 
the bar may be set in place and jacked. One bar only has to 
be jacked, and that across the tunnel horizontally against the 
walls, which are usually rigid, while with the column system 
there are two, sometimes three, columns to be placed in position, 
each in a separate place, and each one must have a firm base, 
which is not always available close to the face of a heading 
just after the blast. But this is not all, nor is this the most im- 
porant function of the tunnel-carriage system. By its use, 
and because of the facility which it afibrds for readily mounting 



Fig. 8. — Tunnkl-Carkiage with Oi.n Bureeigii Dbiees. 
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the rock-drill and moving it from one hole to another, it is possi- 
ble to put in a large number of shallow holes of large diameter, 
as against the American system, which is a small number of 
deep holes of small diameter. It must be understood that 
when a rock-drill mounted upon a column has once begun its 
work in a heading, so much time has been occupied in placing 
it in position, getting the jack-screws tight, and pointing the 
hole itself, that we have fallen into the habit of keeping it there 
and putting in as deep a hole as we reasonably can consistent 
with the dimensions of the heading, the nature of the rock, 
and the angle of the hole. 

Fig. 7 is a view of the rock-drills at work in the heading of 
the College Hill tunnel, Providence, R. I. This is a practical 
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working scene, showing a common method of driving a tunnel 
of small diameter, one column being used with two arms, with 
one drill on each arm. 

Other things being equal, a deep hole can be drilled faster 
than two or more shallow holes, the combined depths of which 
are equal to the deep hole. The difference is made up in the 
time lost in changing the mounting, whether that mounting be a 
column or a tripod. The deeper the holes are driven the smaller 
is the diameter of the hole at the bottom, and we know, of 
course, that it is at the bottom of the holes that we want the 
greater amount of concentrated explosive force, and that the 
larger the hole is at the bottom the better is the effect of the 
blast. 

A theorctically-perfect hole would be one larger at the bot- 
tom than at the orifice ; but this is not practical in tunnel-work, 
hence we must sufter the loss of gauge, and by an excessive 
amount of explosive, by good tamping, and other means, try 
to make up for this handicap. 

Another habit which we have fallen into is, that too small a 
number of holes are inserted in the heading. This is because 
we have found it difficult to make reasonable progress in hard 
rock by drilling an adequate number of holes, owing mainly 
to the fact that the mounting must be changed from one place 
to another. Having the habit of deep holes, we find it neces- 
sary to start them in a certain particular place, so that they 
will bottom just where we want them in order to “ break the 
ground.” !N"ow, it is just in this that we sec the disadvantage 
under which the column system suffers. 

Having the horizontal bar used in the lioetschberg tunnel 
with four percussive drills mounted upon it, and this bar being 
practically balanced on a little tunnel-carriage and easily 
jacked in place across the walls, we begin putting in a hole 
with each machine. If one bottoms its hole ahead of the others 
it is simply swung on its radius, the center of the axis being 
the bar itself, and another hole put in. All of these holes are 
shallow, and being shallow they are naturally of large diame- 
ter. One meter is the usual depth, with a maximum of 4 ft. 
This is from one-half to one-third the usual depth of hole in- 
serted in a tunnel-heading under the American column system ; 
and because the holes are shallow it is not no pessary to start 
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them in so exact a position, but as long as we have enough 
of them, and use plenty of dynamite, the rock is thrown out 
in pieces of smaller size, and usually farther away from the face 
of the heading, than where the blast is from a deep hole, even 
though it may be directed to meet another hole, the two holes 
practically joining at the bottom, forming a wedge, and acting to 
concentrate the force by means of which the center cut is made. 

This tunnel-carriage is nothing more or less than what is 
shown in Fig. 5, and is so simple and so heavy that it is prac- 
tically indestructible. 

What wo have always understood as a tunnel-carriage is a 
cumbersome affair, quite different from that used in the 
Loetschberg tunnel. A carriage was the first form of mount- 
ing adopted when rock-drills were used to drive the Hoosae 
and other American tunnels. The carriage usuallj' occupied 
the entire area of the heading, and was a hindrance to prog- 
ress rather than otherwise. 

Fig. 8 shows the Burleigh drill-carriage used in the Hoosae 
and other early tunnels. This is the original form of tunnel- 
carriage, and attention is drawn to a comparison betw'een the 
Burleigh carriage and that used ixj the Loetschberg tunnel, 
shown in Fig. 5. The Burleigh carriage occupied too much 
space and was too cumbersome for practical tunnel-driving. It 
did not afford facilities for mucking,and too much delay occurred 
after a blast before the carriage could be ruri close enough to 
the heading for the drills to begin work. The Loetschberg 
machine, with its small truck and short w'heel-base, need not 
approach very close to the heading because of its overhanging 
arm. The two to four drills, mounted on the single shaft car- 
ried by the arm, are quite sufficient for all ordinary heading- 
purposes. 

The Alpine tunnel-carriage is a little truck with a wheel- 
base of only about 4 ft. and a gauge on the track which cor- 
responds to the regular track used in the heading for con- 
veying the material. It consists of a pair of axles with four 
wheels, and a cast-iron body with a central support, on which 
the I-beam carrying the shaft-bar is pivoted. On the opposite 
end of this I-beam is a heavy weight by which the bar is bal- 
anced, and by means of a vertical screw and a nut operated by 
a hand-wheel this I-beam is see-sawed to any position desired. 
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Next in importance to the system of mounting the drills is 
the system of blasting. Because of the larger number of holes^ 
the greater diameter, and because the holes are not directed- on 
lines of maximum breaking-efficiency, a great deal more ex- 
plosive is used than in the American system, but dynamite is 
cheap — much cheaper in fact than time and labor. To blast 
by fuse instead of by electric battery would seem to be a step 
backward, and yet in this class of work it has some advantages. 
With the electric system the heading is wired and the center 
or cut holes blasted first. After this the wires leading to the 
side rounds are connected, and it frequently happens that the 
first blast has damaged the wires or has covered them so that 
considerable time is lost in getting ready for the side-round 
blast. Broken wires result in mis-fires. The use of the time- 
fuses means that the whole heading is fired practically in one 
operation, though there is a lapse of a few seconds between 
the discharges, owing to a ditference in the lengths of the fuses,, 
the shorter fuses being connected with the center-cut holes, 
and the length of fuse being increased in ]>roportion as the 
side-rounds are blasted from the center. Mis-fires also occur 
with the fuse system, but this is minimized by employing two 
or three fuses and caps in each hole. 

It takes less time to connect these holes b}’ fuse and to fire 
them than it does to connect the wires, to see that they are 
properly insulated, to couple up the leading wires, and to dis- 
charge the battery, especially so when through the system of 
deep-cut holes it is found necessary in American tunnels to 
blast the center first and the side rounds alternately afterwards. 

Other details of the tunnel-work as a whole need not be con- 
sidered in the present paper. The upper heading is driven to 
keep pace with the lower one, but in the individual faces here the 
rate of advance is slower. For this work two 3.6-in. drills are 
used on 6.6-in. columns, and of course fewer men are called for. 
This heading has a sectional area of about 40 sq. ft., and the 
daily advance of each face is about 10 feet. 

A large number of machines and accessories are used for 
the enlarging of the tunnel — 3-in. drills on tripods, and a large- 
number of hammer-drills in finishing oft* the walls, drilling pop- 
holes, etc. 

The initial motive-power available is an electric current up 
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to 2,500 h.p., developed from water-power. There are two 
Iiigersoll-Rand air-compressors, with a total capacity of 4,260 
cu: ft. of free air per minute. These discharge into four receivers 
at a pressure of 110 lb. The pipe-line into the tunnel is speci- 
fied to be of such dimensions that the loss of pressure shall not 
exceed 2.2 lb. iii about 6.5 miles, the maximum distance ex- 
pected to be driven from this end. 

Besides those compressors for driving the drills and smaller 
work, there are also two 4-stage compressors with a free-air 
capacity of 920 cu. ft. per minute, delivering at a pressure of 
1,700 lb. into receivers made up of 12 tubes with a total capa- 
city of 425 cu. feet. 

There are two compressed-air locomotives of from 150 to 
200 h.p., capable of hauling very heavy loads up a 3-per cent, 
grade and giving excellent service. These are of French 
manufacture, while practically all the other machinery is 
American. 

On the line approaching this tunnel there are about 20 short 
tunnels, some up to a third of a mile in length, which have 
been driven in preliminary section for a single temporary 
track, some by hand and others by the use of the Electric- Air 
drill. These drills have worked, many of them, in places 
where it would have been impracticable to supply air, and, in- 
dependently of this consideration, they have given excellent 
satisfaction. 

Returning to the main tunnel, it will be realized that there 
has been a thorough study and a careful systemization of the 
entire work, for the purpose of avoiding delays and interfer- 
ences, and for keeping the necessarily slower work at as rapid 
a pace as possible. The series of operations at the heading for 
the entire round have been tabulated as follows : 


Setting up machines, . ... 

Minutes. 

. 20 

Drilling 12 to 14 holes, . . • 

. . 50 

Taking down and moving back, 

. 20 

Charging holes and firing, .... 

. 30 

Clearing out smoke, ...... 

. 20 

Clearing away muck in central part, . 

. 80 

Extra for unforeseen delays, .... 

. 20 

Total, .... ... 

. 240 


These operations follow each other and must wait for each 
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other, while the others not mentioned, principally the removing 
of the muck, can go on between times. 

Tunneling-Machines. 

If we could keep the rock-drills running all the time, and 
eliminate all the other operations except as they could be car- 
ried on without interfering with the drilling, that would cer- 
tainly seem to promise more rapid progress. This is the idea 
which the inventors of the tunneling-machines arc working 
on, and it is no wonder that there are a great many struggling 
to develop something practical along this line. At the same 
time it must be said that there is not in use at the present 
time a commercially successful tunncling-machine. 

The idea is misleading. With the drilling-and-blasting sys- 
tem, the drills cut considerably less than 1 per cent, of the 
material ; the tunneling-machine proposes to cut up practically 
all the material into chips, or to do more than a hundred times 
as much mechanical cutting of the rock with the time multi- 
plied only by three or four, and no allowances for machine- or 
drill-arrangements or other time-losses. 

Were nitro-glycerine and dynamite undiscovered, the tunnel- 
ing-machine would be of great importance. It would seem 
fundamental that, in counting the cost, it is more economical 
to dislodge rock from its strong place in a tunnel-heading by 
discharging a high explosive at the bottom of a hole than by 
doing all of this work through the pulverization of the entire 
mass, especially so as the material removed may be of large or 
small size, the main point being to get it out of the way. An 
argument used by the advocates of tunneling-machines is that 
the chief problem in driving is to get rid of the material. There 
is a good deal of truth in this when applied to tunnels of large 
diameter and to headings where the material is discharged en 
masse at the face and in large and irregular pieces. The Alpine 
system reduces the importance of the problem of getting rid of 
the material, for the reasons that have been stated, 

A tunneling-machine which attempts to bore a hole 2, 8, 
or 4 ft. in diameter is a reasonable proposition, but the diffi- 
culties are usually increased out of all proportion as the diame- 
ter of the tunnel is enlarged. It is not uncommon to put in 
holes with a large rock-drill, using bits 6, 8, and even 12 in. in 
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diameter. This might be extended to several feet by increas- 
ing the diameter of the drill in proportion as the size of the* 
bit is enlarged. The most reasonable of the numerous tunnel- 
ing-machines that have been suggested is that known as the 
Karns, described later on, which is nothing more or less than a 
rock-drill with a large bit. Its limitations are mainly in con- 
nection with large diameters and because of the irregular nature 
of the rock, causing it to strike harder on one portion of the 
bit than on the other, and the effect of this is, of course^ 
more destructive as the diameter is enlarged. 

Kadialax System of Tunnel-Driving. 

A heading-driving system, known as the Radialax, which has 
been used in coal-mines, and to a limited extent in tunnels, is 
that in which a single channel is cut in the face of the heading. 
This channel may be from 2 to 4 in. in width, and preferably 4 
or 5 ft. deep. Having such a cut, preferably in the center of the 
heading, the problem of removing the surrounding rock becomes 
a simple one, because the heading is now nothing more than a 
double bench, and we know that the amount of explosive re- 
quired in bench-work is considerably less than in headings,, 
hence a minimum of explosive is used and the shock of blast- 
ing is considerably reduced. This system has special advan- 
tages when driving tunnels under foundations of buildings and 
through places where the noise and shock from blasting are 
destructive or objectionable. 

Fig. 9 shows the Radialax machine cutting a chan ii el in the 
face of a tunnel-heading. This machine consists of a modified 
form of rock-drill mounted upon an arm which is, in turn, 
mounted upon a column. A common X-bit is used, and, while 
it is being reciprocated by the drill, the operator, by means of a 
worm and quadrant, swings the bit radially, thus cutting a verti- 
cal channel. Owing to this radial movement the channel cut is 
longer at the bottom than at the face of the rock. The channel 
need not reach from roof to floor in order to be effective as a cen- 
ter release-line towards which the side-round blasts are directed. 

The tunneling-machines here mentioned are only typical of a 
great number. H. A. Everest, in a graduating-thesis at the 
Colorado School of Mines last year, gave a record,^ beginning in 

* Mining and Metallurgical Journal , vol. xvi., No. 21, p. 4 (Sept. 5, 1908). 
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1868, and mentioning about 30 different machines. The brief 
descriptions of three or four machines here given are partly ab- 
stracted from that paper. The inventors of these machines rec- 
ognize the most urgent problem of tunnel-driving : how to ad- 
vance the heading more rapidly. That none of them will 
s-chieve a practical solution which may ultimately materially 
lower the time-record for tunneling in hard rock it is perhaps 
Tinsafe to predict. 

Proctor Tunneling-Machine. 

This machine is the joint production of O. S. Proctor, of 
Denver, and E. F. Terry, of Terry & Tench Co., contractors, 
New York. This is to cut a tunnel or heading 8 ft. in diameter, 
-converting all the material into dust or chips. There is a four- 
wheel truck at the rear which travels on a track, and the front 
end is carried by two conical wheels, which fit the circle of the 
tunnel on each side and thus keep the head central. The main 
shaft, wViich is hollow, has adjusting-screws at the back by which 
the direction of advance may be controlled either vertically or 
horizontally. In the middle of the track is a rack by which 
the machine is fed along and constantly held up to the work. 
This feed is by means of an air-engine and worm-gearing on 
the truck. Another air-engine with another train of gearing 
slowly rotates the head. This head has a hub, a casing, four 
connecting-arms, and four bars which carry pneumatic hammers 
with chisel bits. Upon three of the bars six hammers are 
mounted, and upon the fourth bar there are seven, and as the 
head rotates they cut along different overlapping circles and 
thus cover the entire face of the excavation. Steel plates fixed 
between the groups of hammers are arranged to form pockets 
to catch and carry away the rock chips. These discharge into 

hopper at the rear of the rotating head, and a conveyor 
leads to the rear of the machine. The designers estimate that 
this machine will be capable of removing 5,000 cu. ft. of rock 
per day, which would be equivalent to an advance of 100 ft, 
H-nd, of course, three or four times as fast as by the drilling-and- 
blasting method. It is also calculated that JSOO per day will 
be sufiicient to meet all the expenses involved in operating the 
machine. 
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The Karns Machine. 

This machine, the invention of J. P. Karns, formerly of 
Cripple Creek, may be called an enormous percussion-drill re- 
ciprocating a single cutter-head. The iirst machine tried in 
the Cripple Creek district used a column to support it. The 
company has at Magnolia, Colo., a 6-ft. machine mounted on a 
carriage. The head is 4 ft. in diameter, and is attached to a 
9-in. shaft, which extends about 10 ft. to the back of the car- 
riage, where it has a spherical direct connection with the 4-in. 
piston-rod of the actuating cylinder. The head rests on a 
cylindrical shield, which in turn bears on small wheels. The 
shield carries 3-in. balls on which the head rolls, and these 
balls rest on eighty ^-in. balls. There is much more of com- 
plicated description which we cannot profitably follow. The 
cutters are made of bars 1 in. thick, 4 in. high, and of lengths 
varying from 9 to 24 in. Their faces are serrated so that there 
are a number of square pyramids on each. The cutters are 
arranged in three sets, the outer set having 24 cutters of medium 
length, the next set having 17, one being left out so that a man 
can get through the head, and the center set having 4 short 
cutters in advance of the others, which help to keep the machine 
in its path. An endless scraper, 27 ft. long, driven by a small 
three-cylinder engine, is provided to remove the cuttings, but 
it is expected that they can be flushed out by water. 

This machine has actually done some work. A short run 
was made a year ago. The engine used was too large to 
follow in the bore of the 6-ft. cutter, and the compressors were 
too small to maintain more than one-half the pressure desired. 
The machine was run 6 min. 30 sec. for an advance of 2 in. 
The rock was a fairly-hard syenite, composed almost entirely of 
feldspar. 

The Sigafoos Machine. 

This machine, invented by R. B. Sigafoos, of Helena, Mont., 
is an electrically-driven machine, and the entire machine 
rotates upon wheels, which may be given a helical pitch to 
advance or withdraw the machine by its own rotation and to* 
feed it slowly against the rock when in operation. The work 
is done by crushing or pulverizing the rock and washing it 
out with water under pressure. The rotating frame carries 
10 crushing-heads, each mounted on a 4-in. shaft. These are 
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withdrawn by cam action, and a long, heavy helical spring 
shoots the shaft and crushing-head forward, the several heads 
striking in succession. The frame is made up of two heads 
connected by a 6-inch central rod and eight 1.6-in. tie-rods 
near the outside. The length over all is about 18 ft., and the 
weight is 20 tons; the weight is considered sufficient to hold it 
up to its work. Eight of the cutters are on the outer edge of 
the machine and two are near the center. The heads are 
about 2 ft. in diameter and about 5 in. thick. The teeth are 
not sharp and do not require sharpening. The cuttings are to 
be flushed out by a 3-in. stream of water under 40 lb. pressure, 
fed through the central shaft, and a -pr.iv -In .i*l keeps a f-in. 
stream behind each cutter. A 150-h.p. electric motor will be 
used, it being assumed that 65 h.p. will be required to start 
the machine, while half of that will be enough to keep it going. 

The Fowler Machine. 

The machine of George A. Fowler is one of the latest which 
has come to the knowledge of the public, and its scheme of oper- 
ation is difterent from that of any of the others. It is expected 
to cut a rectangular face 7 ft. by 6 ft. 6 in., using 38 percus- 
sion-drills, all operating at once and all being moved about to 
cover the entire area while in rapid operation. The drills are 
arranged as a battery upon a massive cast-steel head hung by 
heavy hinges from the front of the machine. This head is to 
move back and forth to cover the entire face three times a 
minute, the drills striking at speeds up to 1,000 per minute. The 
movement of the head is not absolutely automatic, but can 
be controlled by the operator according to the requirements 
of the rock. There is no rotation of the bits, and the drills 
are not quite parallel, flaring enough at the outside to provide 
for necessary clearance and the maintenance of the full areas 
as the work progresses. The cutting-battery is framed in a 
shield which tits the periphery of the tunnel all around, inclos- 
ing all cuttings, which collect at the bottom, where they can be 
carried backward on to an elevating conveyor by the collective 
exhaust of all the drills and delivered to cars in the rear. The 
valve-motions of the drills and other details of this machine 
are novel and interesting, but we need not consider them 
here. 
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The Bennett Machine. 

This machine, the invention of Q-. R. Bennett, of Denver, it 
is rather more difficult to take seriously than even some of the 
others. It carries 48 hammer-d||ll8 with 4-in. bits, drilling 
horizontally to a depth of 2 ft, then withdrawing and resetting 
laterally and again vertically until eight successive sets of holes 
have been drilled, thus covering a rectangular area of 8 ft. by 5 
ft. 4 in. with 384 holes, all the shiftings and resettings being done 
automatically. The drills are set eight in a row horizontally 
with 8-iii. centers, and they are spaced vertically with 4-in. cen- 
ters in two sets of three each with 12 in. between the sets. The 
drive is electric, each vertical set or battery of six having one 
feed-cylinder and one driving-pinion, the sets striking alter- 
nately. The sets of drills are fed forward 2 ft. ; as each set fin- 
ishes its cut it is drawn back and the power is automatically 
shut oft; and when all eight of the sets have thus finished 
their cuts the machine shifts over 4 in., and another cut is 
started. When this cut is done the drills are all dropped to- 
gether 1 ft. and the previous drilling-operations are repeated. 
This finishes the upper half of the face ; the drill-carriers now 
drop 3 ft., and a repetition of all the previous operations com- 
pletes the entire face. It is thought that the webs of rock re- 
maining between the holes will break down of themselves, but 
if they should remain until the series of holes are all drilled a 
man can go in and quickly break them down. It is not assumed 
that any of this breaking away could interfere with the con- 
stant automatic action of the drills and shifting-devices. 
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Development in the Sizmind Shape of Blast-Furnaces 
in the L#ehigh Valley, as Shown by the Furnaces 
at the Glendon Iron Works. 

BY FRANK FIRMSTONE, EASTON, PA. 

(New Haven Meeting, February, 1909 ) 

In the summer of 1842 my father, William Firmstone, was 
engaged by Charles Jackson, Jr., of Boston, to examine the 
conditions in the Lehigh valley as a site for blast-furnaces 
using anthracite for fuel. In conse(|uence of his report, he was 
further engaged by Mr. Jackson to build a furnace for him and 
his partners on tho Lehigh canal, 2 miles above the mouth of 
the river at Easton. Work was begun in the fall of 1842, and 
the first furnace blowii-in in 1844. The history of the works, 
therefore, from 1844 to 1887, when my own connection with 
them ceased, covers only four years less than the whole period 
of the rise, culmination, and commencement of the decline in 
the smelting of iron with anthracite in America, the beginning 
of which, in a commercial sense, may be put in 1839.^ 

Although this paper, as the title indicates, is concerned almost 
exclusively with the furnaces at Glendon, still what was done 
there was more or less influenced by current opinion in the dis- 
trict, and even reflects, to some extent, the changes in opinion 
and practice with mineral fuel the world over. 

ISTo. 1 Furnace was built of red brick, on four piers, had three 
tuyeres and fore-hearth and tyinp, as was universal with furnaces 
using mineral fuel until the introduction of Liirraann’s cinder- 
tuyere. The dimensions and profile are shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 
The first hearth (Fig. 1) was of sandstone ; all after were of 
fire-brick (Fig. 2). The profile was no doubt derived directly 
from Gibbons’s furnace, * for it appears from W. Firmstone’s 
note-books that in October, 1840, he visited ‘‘ Gibbons’ new 
furnaces building at Corbyn Hall,” and I have an old drawing, 

1 ODrans,, iii., 153 (1874-75). 

* Percy, Metallurgy of Iron and Steely p. 479 (1864). 

VOI... XL. — 28 
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made by him, marked Corbyn Hall, 1841,’’ practically the 
same as the figure above named in Percy. Although I have 
called this, with others, the Gibbons profile, essentially the 
same shape had been used in Sv^en long before,* and some- 
thing not very different in Engla" at a still earlier date.^ 

Although what had already been done in this country, espe- 
cially by David Thomas at the Crane works at Catasauqua, 
would have warranted building a much larger furnace, Mr. 
Jackson desired to make the first trial on a very modest scale. 
ISTo. 1 worked well, and the building of No. 2 was begun in 
1844 and the furnace blown-in in 1845. This furnace worked 
very well, used less fuel per ton of iron than No. 1, and natu- 
rally made much more iron. On the whole, it was for many 
years the best furnace at Glen don, especially in the very im- 
portant point of regularity. The profile. Pig. 3, approximates 
the Gibbons shape, but the proportions are somewhat different 
from No. 1 and from Corbyn Hall. The dimensions were : 
Corbyn Hall, H/d = 3.56; No. 1, II/d== 3.63; No. 2, H/d = 
3.21. No, 2 had four tuyeres. Excepting an increase in the 
diameter at the tuyeres from 4 ft. 9 in. to 5 ft., and a conse- 
quent slight steepening of the boshes, no important change 
was made in the profile of this furnace until 1869. Both No. 1 
and No. 2 were blown by water-power, and the hot-blast ovens 
were fired with anthracite, as was the case at Catasauqua.® 
None of the gas was then utilized at Glendoii. 

The works were further increased in 1849 and 1850 by tear- 
ing down No. 1 and building a larger furnace with five tuyeres 
on the same site, and by building a third furnace, also having 
five tuyeres. By this time the use of the waste gases was 
well understood, and, accordingly, boilers and steam blowing- 
engines were erected to supply No. 3 Furnace, and to give more 
blast to Nos. 1 and 2, and all the hot-blast ovens were altered to 
be heated by the gases. Both boilers and hot-blast ovens were 
raised, some on cast-iron columns and some on masonry piers, 
to nearly the level of the flues, by means of which the portion of 
gas used was taken from the furnaces, very much as shown in 

® Braune, Jem^Kontorets AnncUer, vol. lix., pp. 34, 35 (1904) ; and Jars, quoted, 
in Beck’s Oeschichte des J^isens, part 3, pp. 355, 356. 

* Beck, ibid,, part 2, p. 970. 

® S. Thomas, Tran*., xxix., 908 (1899). 
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Mr. Thomas’s paper, above cited, and which was, in fact, the 
standard constmction for anthracite-furnaces in eastern Penn- 
sylvania until the general introduction of closed tops in 1869 
and 1870. A 

In the late ’30"s and early ^B’s there was, apparently, a strong 
tendency to increase the volume of the furnace, particularly of 
the upper part, and Gibbons had proved this to be correct 
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Blown-m, Mar 15, 1844 
Blown-out, July 17, 3K44 
Iron per week, tons, 52 .‘JO 
Average grade of non, 1 58 
Fu el per ton pig, tons, 2 28 
Blast-temp , 500®-G00° 
Blast-piessure, pounds, 4 
Number of tujercs, :? 

Fjo>. 1. — Furnace No. 3 . 



Blown-in, Bept 5, 1844 
Blowii-out, lO, 184(» 

J ron per week, tons, 57 1(> 
Average grade of non, 1 89 
Fuel pei ton pig, tons, 2 04 
Blast-temp , ooo^-GOO^ 
Blast-pre&sure, pounds, 4 
Number ol tuyeres, .3 
Fig. 2 — Furnace No. 1 . 



Blown-in, May 25, 1845, 
Blowii-ont, Aiig. 24, 1817. 
Iron pel week, tons, 08 80 
Average grade of iron, 3.27. 
Fuel per ton ptg, tons, 
Bla&t'temp , o(X)®-600® 
Blast-pressure, pounds, 4. 
Numbei of tuyeres, 4 
Fi«.3 . — Furnace No. 2.. 


within limits by actual trial.® The same tendency was prob- 
ably responsible for making furnaces cylindrical at the widest 
part for considerable heights, as, for instance, the fuiniace at 
the Crane works, shown in Mr. Thomas’s paper.^ In this 
connection, the following extract from a private note- book of 
W. Firmstone is of interest : 

‘‘Liverpool, Sept. 10, 1840, 3*30 p.m., went on change. Saw Mr. Jeavons. 
Said his furnace in South Wales had blown in with anthracite coal about a week 

® Percy, Meialhtrgy of Iron and Steely p. 477, seq* (1864). 

’ Imrans, f xxix., 909 to 917 (1899). 
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since, doing well. Said they were a month after firing before they got the burden 
down to blow. Was surprised when I told him that in the States we blew a few 
hours after firing. Said his furnace was 46 ft. high, 12-ft. boshes ; 8-ft. H-unndl- 
head ; cylindrical for 15 ft — Dec. 10, 3 8 40,^ (Cambrae.) The furnaces are 8 ft. 
at top ; four filling-places, 12 to 15 at Limiiu pretty straight to near the 

top, then capped in all at once. This i- plan in Scotland.” 




Blown-in, Mar, 2, 1851 
Blown-out, July 24. 1853 
Iron per week, tons, 114 04. 
Average giade of iron, ,J 42. 
Puel per ton pig, tons, 1.82 
Blast-temp., 500°-G00° 
Blast-pressure, pounds, 4 
JMumber of tuyeres, 5. 


Blown In, Pept. 20, 1853 
Blown-out, Mar. 28, 1855 
lion per week, tons, 1 10 bO 
Aveiage grade ol iron, 411 
Fuel per ton pig, tons, 2 03 
Blast-temp . 500O-4i00o 
Rlast-pres'sure, pounds, 1 
Number of tuyeres, 5 


Blown in, lulv 1, 1855. 
Blowii-out, .Tuly 1, 18.57 
Iron pel week, tons, 131.47. 
Average grade of iron, 2 72 
Fuel per ton pig, tons, 3.»)l 
Blast-temp , 500°-()00^ 
Blast-pressure, pounds*, 4. 
Number of tuyeres, 5 


Flos. 4, 5, AND 6.— Furnace No. 1. 


This teiidcDcy was carried to the extreme in rebuilding 
JTo. 1, as shown by Figs. 4 and 5 ; but the results were not 
good, and after two blasts the furnace was raised from 45 ft. 
to 50 ft., and the diameter reduced to 16 ft.. Fig. 6, with decided 
advantage. 

There was also a notion at that time, in South Wales at 
least, that raw-coal- and anthracite-furnaces should be low and 
of relatively great diameter, no doubt with the expectation that 
the necessary blast-pressure would be less than with higher 
furnaces of the same cubic capacity. Such a furnace is shown 
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in Percy.® This notion was tested in building No. 8, Fig. 7^ 
but the results were so decisively against it that it was soon 
blown-out and altered to the shape shown in Fig. 8. 

The ill-eflects which atten||Lthe dumping of the material in 
the cerrter of an open-topUrnace from a car with a trap- 
door bottom, or from a hopper closed by a small cone which is 



Blown-m, Oct. 20, 1850 
Blown-out, Mar. 31, 1851 
Iron per week, tons, 103 % 
Average grade of Iron, 3 34 
Fuel per ton pig, tons, 2 30 
Blast-temp , r)00°-600o 
Blast-pressuie, pounds, 4 
Number ot tuyeres, 5 


Blowii-m, .Tune 10, la'il 
Blown-out, Aug 7, 1853 
Tion per week, tons, 10<) 12 
Average grade of non, 3 97 
Fuel per ton pig, tons, 2 
Blast-temp , r>00°-(»00° 
Blast-pressure, pounds, 4 
Number of tuyeies, 5 


Blown-in, Aug 26, 1862 
Blown-out, Api 21, 18C5 
Iron per week, tons, 154 69. 
Average grade of iron, 4 19. 
Fuel per ton pig, tons, 1 82: 
Blast-temp , 500®-fl00®. 

Blast pressure, pounds, 4 5. 
Number of tuyercH, 5. 


Figs 7, 8, and 9. — FrRNACE No. 3 


raised to discharge the materials into a closed-top furnace, 
have often been noticed, and clearly traced to the rolling of the 
coarser part of the charge, especially the larger pieces of fuel, 
to the walls,® It is plain that filling with barrows into a fur- 
nace like Fig. 4 or Fig. 7 is not quite the same as dumping 
exactly in the center of the top, yet it is fairly evident that the 
great and sudden sidewise movement of the materials, in such 
cases, will result in an accumulation of the larger pieces at the 

8 Jbid,y Fig. 103, p. 662 (1864). 

® De Vathaire, Etudes sur les Hauia^FoumeauXy p. 102 (1866) ; Clias. Cochrane> 
Proceedings of the Institution of Mechanical EngineerSy pp. 163, 164 (1864). 
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walls, with the attendant bad effects. This unavoidable defect 
is one reason, probably the principal one, for the failure of such 
profiles. So far as I know, they are nowhere in use to-day. I 
have no doubt that for good g||Uk a furnace should widen 
downwards from the top at a SWerate rate until about the 
middle of the total height is reached, but special reasons caused 
the adoption at that time (’60’s and early ’60*s) in eastern Penn- 
sylvania of shapes widening at what now seems an excessive 
rate. At all furnaces in the Lehigh valley and, so far as I know, 
elsewhere in the anthracite-regions, the gas for hot-blast ovens 
and boilers was then taken from the furnaces by a series of 
horizontal fiues piercing the lining at depths of from 10 to 17 
ft. below^ the open tops of the furnaces. By the rolling of pieces 
of the materials into the mouths of these flues, and by the accu- 
mulation of dust in the interstices of such pieces, the flues 
were greatly obstructed, and unless they were cleaned out at 
frequent intervals, a very troublesome operation, the flow of 
gas was greatly diminished or cut off completely. It is plain 
that this difliculty will be greatly diminished if the inner 
mouths of the flues come in a place where the furnace-walls 
batter inwards towards the top pretty sharply, and partly at 
least for this reason, many furnaces built at that time were thus 
drawn in at the top. Furnaces having this shape were not 
among those, so far as my own knowledge goes, which did 
notably good work in respect of fuel-consumption and regu- 
larity, and the application to them of the cup-aud-cone, with 
no change in profile, no doubt aggravated the difficulties which 
at first, in most cases, attended the use of closed tops on the 
Lehigh. 

A much better i)lan than the excessive contraction at the top 
was adopted at the Crane works, as early as 1850 according to 
information given me by S. Thomas shortly before his death. 
It was also used at the Thomas works, which were built in 
1854-56. The furnaces widened from the top downwards at a 
moderate rate, but grooves, the width of the flues, wore formed 
under each flue, so that a line following the natural slope of 
the materials, drawn from the top of the flue, did not cut the 
bottom, but came into the groove; thus no solid matter but 
the flue-dust could enter them, and they were easily cleaned. 
The excessive sidewise rolling of the materials was confined to 
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the space in front of each flue instead of occurring all around 
the circumference. This construction is clearly shown in the 
drawings of the Thomas works in Percy; also in Wedding. 
The same plan was used ||||| the raw-coal furnace at Canal 
Dover, Ohio, by David Thomas, Jr., and was still employed at 
some of the raw-coal furnaces in the Shenango and Mahoning 
valleys in the late ’60’s and early ’70’s, no doubt derived from 
Canal Dover. 

No. 3 Furnace was altered to this plan in 1862, but, as Fig. 
9 shows, the top was drawn in excessively in order to get suf- 
ficiently deep grooves, and, in fact, although the furnace thus 
altered was an excellent gas-producer and greatly helped the 
other furnaces in this way, yet the consumption of fuel was 
always larger than in Nos. 1 and 2, in spite of a greater pro- 
portion of mottled- and white-iron in the product; the working 
also was decidedly less regular. 

No important changes were made at Glendon from the ^50’s 
until 1867 and 1868, but at the Thomas works at Ilokendauqua, 
which were built in 1864-55, the furnaces were made 60 ft. high. 
These furnaces are fully represented in the plates in Percy and 
Wedding above cited. Very full statistics concerning them were 
published by Prof. John A. Church in 1875.^^ The figures for 
fuel-consumption there given are not directly comparable with 
those here given for Glendon for like dates, because the fur- 
naces at Glendon were burdened to make as much gi’iiy-forge 
as possible, while the object at Ilokendauqua was to produce a 
very soft gray foundry-iron. Moreover, the ore-mixture, at 
Glendon, consisting of more than half magnetic ores, was richer 
than that at Ilokendauqua, which contained more than half of 
rather lean brown ores. 

No. 5 Furnace at Glendon was designed and built in 1867-68. 
By that time the great saving in fuel which had resulted from 
increasing the cubic content, and especially from greater height 
in the furnaces, in the Cleveland district, had attracted general 
attention. The first design for No. 5 was for a furnace 60 ft. 
high and 18 ft. in diameter, but this was changed during con- 
struction to 72 ft. high and 18 ft. in diameter, the profile being 

Jbid,y p. 380, and the folding plates at end of volume (1864). 

Amfuhrliehes Handbuch der J^inenhuUenkunde^ 2d ed., vol. iii., p. 17 (1906). 

Tram., iv., 223 (1876-76). 
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as in Fig. 10. This profile difl^ers but little from the Gibbons 
shape used in ISTo. 1 in 1842, but H/d = 4, and the furnace 
belongs to Gruner's danc^ type. 



Blown*ln, Jan 7, 1869 Blown-in, Nov , 1869 Blowji-iii, Aug 22, 1869 

Blown-out, Fob 28, 1871 Blown-out. Apr , 1873 Blown-out, Feb 6, 1871 

Iron per week, tons, 267 00 Iron per week, tons, 182 86 lion per week, tons, 18U 52 

Average grade of iron, 3 72 Average grade of iron, 4 31 Average grade of iron, 4 01 

Fuel per ton pig, tons, 1 35 Fuel per ton pig, tons, 1 59 Fuel pei ton pig, tons, 1 48 

Blastrtemp , 5000-650° Blast-temp , 650O-750° Blast-temp , 650O-750° 

Blast-pressure, pounds, 5 5-6 25 Blast-pressure, pounds, 4.5-5 Blast-pressure, pounds, 4 5-5 
Number of tuyeres, 7 Number of tuyeres, 4 Numbci of tuyeres, 6 

Fig. 10. — Furnace No. 5 Fio. 11 — Furnace No. 2. Fjg 12.— Furnace No. 3. 

No. 5 Furnace was blown-in in January, 1869, and at once 
showed marked superiority over the older furnaces, both in 
fuel-consumption and in regularity. In consequence, Nos. 2 and 
3 were raised to 60 ft. in height, with the profiles shown in Figs. 

11 and 12. At the same time, larger and better hot-hlast ovens 
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were built, and the combined eflFect of these changes was a 
decided but not revolutionary improvement in the results. 

Fig. 18 is of JTo. 2 Furnace at the Musconetcong works. 
Stanhope, K J., built in 1^-70, following the good work of 



Fig. 13 — Furnace No. 2, MuscoNErroNG 
Iron Works, Stanhope, N J. 1871. 



Tllown-iu, Jan , 1S7i 
Hlown-out, Aiiff., 1874 
Iron per week, tons, HI 4 74 
Averajfe grade of iron, 3 07 
Fuel per ton pig, tons, 1 52 
Blast-temp , 700o-80()°. 
■Blast-pressure, pounds, 4 5-5 
Number of tuyeres, 5 * 

Fio. 14. — Furnace No. 1. 


No. 5 Glendou, and laid out on similar lines and the same 
proportions (H/d = 4). This furnace always surpassed No. 1 
at the same works, even after the latter had been raised from 
55 ft. to 75 ft. in height. I cannot give the exact figures as to 
output and fuel-consumption, but the latter was very good. 
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although rather higher than for TSo. 6 Glendon; the ore-mixture 
was diftereut and generally not quite so rich as at Glendon. 

In 1871, Furnaces Kos. 2, 3, and 5 were blown-out because of 
the coal-strike of that year, an d|j|d vantage was taken of the 
opportunity to change them from open top and side flue to 
the cup-and-cone plan of closed tops. The cup-and-cone had 
been applied to the furnaces of the Bay State Iron Co. at Port 
Henry, on Lake Champlain, in 1865 or 1866, according to T. 
F. Witherbee.*® 

I have elsewhere described the very unsatisfactory result 
at first obtained, caused by our ignorance of the proper pro- 
portions for the bells. 

The ^70’8 of the past century were years of great importance 
for the study of the blast-furnace process, marked as they were 
by the publication of Bell’s great work and that of Gruner,'® 
and the many comments on them. In both works, special 
emphasis was laid on the importance of the action of the gas 
at comparatively low temperatures in the upper part of the 
furnace, which, as previously stated, had been announced long 
before by Gibbons.^’’ All this knowledge naturally revived the 
schemes for furnaces with a great volume in the upper part, by 
giving experimental sui)port to what had been previously more 
or less vague conjecture, and as the capital importance of the 
mode of filling had just been emphasized by the troubles at- 
tending the first use of the cup-and-cone, it was natural to 
attribute the ill-success with the domed section at Furnace 
"No. 1 ill 1860 and 1852 to the iiearly-central mode of filling 
into the relatively small top. Acting on these notions. Furnace 
No. 1 was raised, in 1873, from 50 ft. to 63 ft. in height, and 
lined up to a greatest diameter of 18 ft., with a top diameter 
of 16 ft., as shown in Fig. 14. The filling was effected through 
six small bell-and-hoppers disposed in a circle in a large ribbed 
plate covering the entire top of the furnace. The gas was 
taken off* by a pipe in the center of this plate, which at the 
same time supported by brackets the six air-cylinders which 
moved the bells. 

Trans.f xxxviii., 894 (1908). 

Trans,, iv., 128 (1875-76) ; xiii., 620 (1884-85) ; and xxviii., 370 (1888). 

Chemical Phenomena of Iron Smelting (1872). 

** Etudes sur lee Haute- Foumeaux, 

” ?ercy, ibid., p. 477 (1864). 
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This furnace was blown-in in January, 1874, and worked 
fairly well for some months, but showed no great improvement 
in fuel-consumption as compared with the work done before the 
alteration, and in this respect it was always far behind No. 6, 
which had practically the same cubic content, about 11,600 cu. 
ft. In July and August the furnace gradually worked less and 
less satisfactorily, and about August 9 it was almost completely 
scaffolded over, taking for some time only two or three charges 
per shift. Finally, it was blown-out when it appeared that, 
although nothing was loft in it from the tuyeres to a height of 
about 16 ft. above them, at that level it was bridged over, the 
lower surface of the scaffold being nearly flat and level. The 
only opening through the scaffold, which was about 10 ft. thick, 
was a somewhat-tortuous hole 5 or 6 ft. in diameter next the 
walls on the right-hand side when facing the tj^mp. In trying 
to remove the scaffold quickly, water was so freely and incau- 
tiously used that the slaking of the lime in the suspended 
mass, by its expansion, completely wrecked the red-brick 
masonry, and no course remained but to tear the furnace down 
to the foundation. 

This furnace departed so much from ordinary lines, both iii 
shape and in method of filling, that it is practically useless to 
speculate on the reasons for its failure. Possibly, probably 
even, a much greater diameter at the tuyeres would have 
helped matters. Had we succeeded in clearing out the scaffold 
without injury to the furnace, as we could have done with 
more patience and discretion in the use of water, it would have 
been proper and desirable to make anotlier trial, without alter- 
ing tlie shape or the method of filling; hut during the short 
blast nothing had been observed to warrant the building of a 
new furnace on plans so dififerent from those known to give at 
least good results. Accordingly, in re])uilding, the shape and 
dimensions shown in Fig. 15 were adopted, for it was not pos- 
sible to build a duplicate of No. 5 without enlarging the 
foundations and tearing down adjoining buildings, which it 
was very desirable not to disturb. The red-brick work of the 
furnace was finished in November, 1875, but the lining was 
not put in until 1877. The furnace was blown-in in August, 
1877, and gave excellent results, working regularly and with 
very low fuel-consumption, but, on the whole, no better than 
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No. 5, and perhaps not quite so well. Unluckily, direct com- 
parison over a considerable period is not possible, because, dur- 
ing and after 1877, No. 5 ran much of the time on foundry- 
iron, and on a different ore-mixtqre from that used in No. 1. 
It never happened, however, when both were running at the 
same time on forge-iron, and therefore on identical ore-mix- 
tures, that No. 5 did not do somewhat better as regards fuel- 
consumption than No. 1, and naturally, being considerably 
larger. No. 5 made rather more iron pen week. John Fritz, in 
the extension of the Bethlehem Iron Works between 1870 and 
1875, made the new furnaces 70 ft. high and 16 ft. in greatest 
diameter. These furnaces worked well in spite of a very 
variable iron-ore supply. 

In 1879 it was decided to replace Nos. 2 and 3 by larger and 
higher furnaces, the advantages of which had been incontestibly 
shown by ten years’ experience with No. 5. Drawings for this 
change had been prepared under my father’s direction in 1876, 
which resulted, under the infiuenee of G rimer’s work and the 
unfavorable outcome at No. 1 in 1875, in a design for a fur- 
nace 80 ft. high and 18 ft. in greatest diameter. It differed 
from No. 5 in having the cylindrical part at place of greatest 
diameter, 6 ft. high instead of 3 ft., and the cylinder at the top 
7 ft. high instead of 2 ft., as in No. 5. This design belongs to 
Gruner’s Uanoe type, H/d being even greater than 4. 

It is a good plan to have a cylinder of considerable height at 
the top, because it decreases the irregularities in distribution 
which arise when the furnace is not kept very exactly full to 
the proper stock-line.^® 

In 1879, in actually rebuilding the furnaces, beginning with 
No. 3, we had to consider, in addition to the experience previous 
to 1875, the excellent results during 1877-78 with the rebuilt 
Furnace No. 1, which had a top 10 ft. in diameter for a greatest 
diameter of 16 ft. It seemed probable that this form con- 
tributed to the good working, and that it would be well, there- 
fore, to adopt a top diameter of 11 ft. for the new furnace, 
which is practically in the same proportion to 18 ft. as 10 ft. 
is to 16 feet. 

The final design was for a furnace 81 ft. high, 18 ft. in great- 
est diameter, and 11 ft. in diameter at top, with the Coingt 

Gjers, Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, vol. ii., p 211 ( No. 4, 1871 ), 




lilow 11 -in, Aiig 1^1, 1S77 
Biown-out, Oct 30, 1880 
Iron per week, tons, 304 2 
Average grade of iron, 3 13 
Fuel per ton pig, tons, 1 15 
Rla-st-temp , 800‘'-850'^, 
Blast-prcbsure, pounds, 0.5—7 5 
Number of tuyeres, 5 

bame profile, Langen charger 
Blown-in, Mar , 1881 
Blown-out, Apr., 1884 
Iron per week, tons, 340 2 
Average grade of iron, 3 01 
Fuel per ton pig, tons, 1 21 

Fio. 16 . — Furnace No. 1, 
Rebuilt 1875-77. 



Blown-in, Aug 5, 1882 
Blown out, July 15, 1880 
Iron per week, tons, 412 4 
Average grade of Iron, 2 7.5 
Fuel per ton pig, tons, 1 21 
(one-eighth coke ) 
Blast-temp , 8(X)®~860®. 
Blast'pressuie, pounds, 8—9. 
Number of tuj*eres, 7 

80 weeks unsized ore (1882--84) 
Iron per week, tons, 349 5 
Average grade of iron, 2 58. 
Fuel per ton pig, tons, 1.32. 
118 weeks sized ore (1884-86) . 
Iron per week, tons, 458 3. 
Average grade of iron, 2 88. 
Fuel per ton pig, tons, 1.15 

Fio. 16 . — Furnace No. 2, 
Rebuilt 1881-82. 
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charger.^® This furnace was blown-in in October, 1880. No illus- 
tration of it is given, since it differs from the new No. 2, Fig- 
16, only in the diameter at the top, and the use of a Coingt 
instead of the Langen charger. In fact, No. 3 was altered to 
10 ft. on top and the Langen charger substituted for the Coingt 
in May, 1882. The change in shape at the top was effected 
without blowing-out, by hanging a cast-iron liner, of proper 
shape, from the lining-ring. The change appreciably improved 
the working of the furnace. 

By the time we were ready to rebuild Furnace No. 2, we had 
proved the advantages of the modified Langen charger,*® and 
it was, of course, adopted for the rebuilt furnace. No. 2 was 
blown-in in July, 1882. 

Neither of the rebuilt furnaces gave really satisfactory results, 
both showing decidedly greater tendency to scaffold and to 
work irregularly than either No. 1 or No. 5, more especially 
No. 3, before the change to 10-ft. top and the Langen charger. 
Moreover, the necessary blast-pressure was decidedlj' higher, 
from 9 to 11 lb. per sq. in., as compared with from 6 to 8 lb. for 
Nos. 1 and 5. This latter disadvantage was greatly dimin- 
ished by the use of one-eighth of coke, which wc began soon 
after the blowing-in of No. 2. A small gain in regularity and 
an increased output also followed this change. 

The new No. 3 was run for a considerable part of the time 
on foundry-iron, hence the figures for fuel-consumption and 
output are not properly comparable with those for Nos. 1 and 
2, and are therefore not given. 

It was certain that the inferior results at Nos. 2 and 3 were 
not due directly to the increased height, and any consequent 
increase in the crushing-strain on the materials, a matter about 
which much has been said and written, but, in fact, very little 
in the way of exact observation has been published, because, 
first, the actual height of the column of materials in the new 
furnaces, allowing for the height occupied by the charging- 
apparatus, was not sensibly greater than it had been in No. 
5 during the time it was worked with open top; and sec- 
ond, No. 2 at the Musconetcong works, Fig. 13, always did 
better than No. 1 at the same works, No. 1 being 75 ft. high 

Trans, f xxviii., 370, Figs. 3, 4, and 5 (1898). 

Trans,, xiii., 620 (1884-85). 
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and No, 2, 80 ft. Moreover, there was a falling-oft* in the work 
of all the furnaces at Glendon, after the middle of 1879, which 
pointed pretty clearly to something which aftected all of them 
in the same manner but in a difterent degree. The cause was 
finally discovered in a serious increase in the proportion of very 
fine magnetic ore from the mines in New Jersey, due to the in- 
cautious use of dynamite, and to great irregularity in the per- 
centage of fine and coarse at different times, depending on 
whether at the time of shipment the stock of ore under the 
trestles at the mines was increasing or diminishing. By limit- 
ing the use of dynamite to narrow work in sinking and driving, 
which, by the way, did not sensibly increase tlie cost of the ore, 
the proportion of fine ore was much reduced, and by screening 
over ^-in. bar-screens and shipping the fine and coarse in sepa- 
rate cars, it was possible, within limits, to control the percent- 
age of fine and coarse filled into the furnaces. 

At the furnaces a charge was made up of fine or of coarse 
ore; the two sizes were never mixed in the same round. This 
was done, at first, because it was much easier to be sure that a 
certain number of charges of fine ore were filled per shift than 
that 80 many barrows in each and every charge during a shift 
were of fine ore; moreover, it insured that the fine was uni- 
formly distributed around the circximference of the furnace, 
and not, perhaps, filled all on one side. The resulting improve- 
ment was surprising, as is shown from the data given in Fig. 
16. It was far greater than could possibly arise merely from 
the decrease in the percentage of fine material. T. F. Wither- 
bee noted long ago the desirability of regularity in the propor- 
tion of fine to coarse ore;“^ E. L. Uehling has strongly insisted 
on the advantages of sizing and charging each size by itself, 
and not mixed with another in the same round; and E. Belani 
has done the same.^- I can emphatically confirm, from my 
own observation, all that these authorities say as to the result- 
ing advantages. 

The use of sized ore in the other furnaces wrought appre- 
ciable improvement, but it was not so remarkable as in Nos. 2 
and 3. 

In spite of the good result shown by No. 2, following the 

2' Tram., iv., 377 (1876-76). 

22 StaJd und Eisen, vol. xxiii., No. 13, p. 777 (July 1, 1903). 
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use of a little coke, and especially after sizing the ore, the new 
furnaces must be regarded as decidedly inferior to Nos. 1 and 5, 
particularly in regularity. The probable cause of this inferiority 
I do not pretend to indicate, but, considering the good results 
from No. 2 at Muscoiietcong, it may be in the too-great ratio 
of the diameter to the height, H/d being 4.5 in the Qlendon 
furnace, as compared with H/d = 4 at Muscoiietcong. 

The matter seems to show very well the possible cumulative 
effect of comparatively small errors ; that is, in this case the 
ill-effect of an increase in the fine ore used was not very 
marked in Nos. 1 and 5, but was serious in Nos. 2 and 3, 
when to it was added the effect of a change for the worse 
in the profile. 

In comparing the fuel-consumption and the average grade 
of the iron made after 1875 with that before that year, it is 
necessary to remember the revolution in the production of 
finished materials, especially of rails, which followed the devel- 
opment of the Bessemer process. Before 1875 there was 
always a great market for white iron for the rail-mills, and it 
was often made intentionally; after that it was commonly 
necessary, as far as possible, to avoid producing it, and, in gen- 
eral, the iron used for puddling was much grayer than that 
previously employed. This, of course, tended to increase the 
average fuel-consumption at the furnaces and to decrease the 
output. 

As regards the increased fuel-consumption at No. 1, after 
1880, this was probably due, in part, to the very considerable 
increase in the weekly output, as compared with that from 
1877 to 1879. 
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The Laws of Fissures. 

BY BLAMEY STEVENS, SEATTLE, WASH. 

(New Havon Meeting, February, 1909.) 

The object of this paper is to present a theory of the formation 
of fissures, which seems to be supported by all available data. 
The investigation is, in the main, an exact one, and irregulari- 
ties of the rock-structure are generalized. From the conclu- 
sions drawn a general classification of fissures is made, and 
this should be of practical use in the comparison of mineral 
deposits. The theory also throws some light on the equilibrium 
of the earth’s crust and the depth of action of surface-waters. 
Incidentally, additions arc made to the theory of earthquake- 
slips. 

Former Thcoru, 

It has been previously pointed out that the ‘‘jointing’’ of 
homogeneous rocks occurs in two sets of planes, at right angles 
to one another, and making angles of 45® with the directions 
of greatest and least principal stress.' 

The theory by which this fact is explained does not, how- 
ever, account for fissures and faults, because normal faults are 
usually more vertically, and reverse faults more horizontally, 
inclined than 45®. 

The “jointing law” is based on the following axiom: “In 
a homogeneous mass under pressure, rupture must take place 
on the lines of maximum tangential stress.” ^ This law applies, 
with fair approximation, to the tests on jointing which can be 
made in the laboratory, and as nearly as can be expected to 
the natural jointing-planes in rock-masses, where the stresses 
are not very great; but it entirely fails to account for fissure- 
fraclures."* 


1 G. F. Becker in Bulletin of the Geological Society of Americaf vol, iv., p. 48 (1892), 
See also, Torsional Theory of Joints, Trans., xxiv., 130 (1894). 

a Xbid, * Bankine, Applied Mechantcsy art. 283, sec. ii. 

VOL. XL. — 29 
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Author^ s JRevised Theory^ 

It is generally assumed that these joint^planes are fissures 
and faults in embryo, but I shall show in this paper that an 
entirely different law governs the formation of faults and 
fissures. This law may be conveniently known as the fissure 
law, and may be stated as follows : 

In a homogeneous mass under pressure, slipping tends to 
take place only along those planes on which the ratio of tan- 
gential stress to direct stress is equal to the coefficient of fric- 
tion of the material sliding on itself. 

The law is proved by observations on actual rock-masses and 
by laboratory-experiment. 

Exact 

The condition of stress in any one place in a rock-mass or 
other solid substance may be completely represented by three 
principal stresses (p^, py, pz) right angles with one another, 
illustrated in Fig. 1. 


118 assume p, > pyand py > ps- ; and in Fig. 1 let the plane of the paper be 
at right angles to the medium principal stress, py Now let us consider the action 
of forces and stresses on a plane, GH, which is also supposed to be perpendicular 
to the plane of the paper. The stresses on any plane must be clearly distin- 
guished from the forces on it, the stress being the amount and direction of force 
per unit-area of plane. If px and p® represent principal stresses (as indicated by 
the equally-spaced arrows), the total force parallel to px on the plane GH is QH X 
y X Px sin where y is the breadth of the plane GH, measured parallel to the y 
axis. This may be resolved into GH X y X pxsin® ^ normal to the plane GH, 
and GH X y X Px sin « cos 9 tangential to it. Similarly, the total force parallel 
to Px on the plane GH is GH X y X px cos and this may be resolved into GH X y 
X px cos* 9 normal and GH X y X px cos ^ sin 9 tangential. Hence, the total nor- 
mal force is GH X y (pxsin* 9-{-^a cos* e), and the total tangential force is OH X 
y (px sin ^ cos 0 — px cos 9 sin 9 ). As all these forces are distributed over an area 
GH X y, the total normal stress is 

px sin* a - f- Px cos* a 
or P*+P‘_P‘-P‘co.2», 

and the total tangential stress is 

(px — px ) sin « cos a 

px P* • o- f 

or sin 2a j 

It may be easily seen that expression (2) forms a maximum when cos 2a =0, 
when dh45®. These are the rectangular joint-planes formed when the 
tangential stress ( pt ), necessary to rupture, is reached, i.a., when 
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( 3 ) 

Or, putting ® = rb 45®, we get ^ ^ ^* = p ^ At the same time the normal 

stress is 


Now if a coefficient of friction be assumed at unity, slipping can only begin 
when the tangential and normal stresses are equal, t.e,j when =h (px — p* ) = px + 
p*. This is only possible when px = 0 or oo , or p = 0 or oo , neither of which is a 
possible condition ; that is to say, with a coefficient of unity joint-planes cannot 
possibly form faults. 



Fio 1 . — Diagram Shoavtxg Rfsoi.ution op Principai. Stressed on an 
OsiAquB Peane. 


Let us now proceed to find the inclination of the fracture which is most favor- 
able to the formation of fissures or faults. In order that slipping may occur between 
the surfaces of any fissure, the rules of frictional stability must be obeyed ; that 
is to say, the coefficient of friction multiplied by the normal component of stress 
must be equal to the tangential stress. 

In symbols, a (px sin* 9 +pz cos* &) = (px — p* ) sin 9 cos & (4) 

where o is the coefficient of friction. 

It is evident that there is a ratio between px and p* which will vary as 9 and a 
are varied ; this ratio is 
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p* __ sin g cos g + g cos* 0 _ 1 + « cot s ^ 5 ^ 

sin g cos g — a sin* 9 1 — a tan 9 

One of tbe principal stresses is supposed to be vertical ; its mean value must, on 
the average, be dependent on and equal to the weight of overlying material ; and 
under a certain range of conditions more fully dealt with elsewhere in this paper, 
one of the principal stresses, which is horizontal, will tend to be as great or ^ 
amiill as is consistent with occasional slipping along fissures when the limiting ratio 
of principal stresses is reached. This limiting ratio depends on a and g, and has 
a maximum with respect to 9 which will be found to be given by the equation 
cot 2 g = a. If a be fixed at 0.9, which seems to be the mean value most in 
conformity with observed data, then 

g = ^ 24°. 

Result of Analysis, 

What I have demonstrated in the foregoing mathematical 
argument is that, if there be fractures at all inclinations in a 
rock-mass, then, with a coefficient of friction of a = 0.9, slip- 
ping will occur only along those inclined at 24® to the axis of 
greatest principal stress. It will be seen from the diagram. 
Fig. 1, that if the axis of greatest principal stress is vertical, 
the displacement along the fissure will bo that of a normal 
fault, and the dip of the normal fault which is most favorable 
to slipping will be 90 — 24 = 66®. Similarly, when the axis 
of greatest principal stress is horizontal, the displacement along 
the fissure is that of a reverse fault, and the dip most favorable 
to slipping is 24®. 

Table I. — Ratios of Greatest to Least Principal Stresses 
Necessary to Produce Slipping m Fissures. 


Coefficient of Friction (Statical) 
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This table is constructed from formula (6). The following 
example illustrates its use : 

It is wished to find the horizontal stress which has caused 
slipping in a normal fault, dipping at 76®, the coeflicient of 
friction being estimated at 0.7 and the mean depth at 10,000 
ft. The greatest principal stress will be vertical and the least 
principal stress horizontal, so that the dip will be the same as 
the inclination to the least principal stress. Opposite 75® in 
the first column and under the coeflicient of friction (0.7) we 
find the figure 4.43. The least horizontal stress is therefore 

equivalent to a depth of rock of = 2,257 feet. 


VALUE OF 1 (STRESS RATIO) 



This diag^ram corresponds with Tables 1. and IX. Tlic curve of xuinimum stress 
ratios gives the most favorable angle of slipping for any given coefficient of friction. 

jri0. 2. — pJAGBAM SnowiNo Iso-Frk noN Curves and Curve of Minimum 

Stress Katios. 


Table I. and the corresponding diagram. Fig. 2, show the 
dips of fissures consistent with any coeflicient of friction (a) 


and ratios of stress 



A larger ratio of the principal stresses will cause slipping, 
but for equilibrium the ratio I must be smaller than the one 
indicated. 
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It will be seen from the diagram that in general there are 
two angles at which slipping will just occur; but for a mini- 
mum stress-ratio these two become coincident, and the corre- 
sponding angle is then known as the most favorable angle of 
slip ” for the particular coefficient of friction. 

If the stress-ratio is reduced below the minimum no slipping 
can occur at any angle with the given coefficient of friction. 
Conversely, as the stress-ratio of a rock-mass fractured at all 
inclinations is increased from a low equilibrium value, slipping 
takes place at ‘‘the most favorable angle of slip.’’ 

A fissure well lubricated by talc would have a smaller coeffi- 
cient of friction than 0.9 ; in this case the most favorable dip 
of the fissure might be less than 66® or more than 24®. 

CknnpLeU Problem . — Let us now try to find how the stresses in a solid rock-mass 
could break a new fissure along a plane which would be favorable to combined 
breaking and slipping. We will presume that the tangential stress on the plane 
along which fracture is occurring is just suflicient to overcome the sum of friction 
and fracture. Referring to expressions (1) and (2), we therefore construct the 
following equation * 

P* n P*sin = a Pl.+ P* _ P* “ P* cos 2^") -f pi (6) 

2 V 2 2 / 

The ratio P-^ then becomes a maximum when cot 2^ — a. This is exactly the 
Pj 

same result as when simple sliding without fracture was considered (see Table II. ). 

I^t us now examine the theory in the light of experimental tests made in the 
laboratory by the application of simple crushing-tests. In these cases pr = 0, but 
by our assumption (from equation 6) 

Px (sin 2^ + g cos 29 — a) — 2 p^ 

P* sin 2a a cos 2a + o ^ ^ 

or putting a = 24® and a = 0. 9 

0 . 2227 px — pt . ^ \ 

P*— 1.1227 

If px is measured by the depth, or head of rock causing the pressure, then pt, in 
equivalent units, will be 1,600 ft. for granite. 

In Fig. 3, the strong lines are constructed from equation (8) with pt == 1,600 ft., 
whence it will be seen that when px = 0 then px = 7,200 ft., which corresponds 
very closely to compression rupture as determined by testing- machine. 

Similarly, the dotted lines in the diagram are constructed from equation (3), 

viz. . 2 pt, whence, putting p* = 0, we get px = 3,200 ft. This figure also 

corresponds very closely with the “ cracking noted by observers in the same 
laboratory crushing-test. 
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The above investigation shows how the fracture of fissures 
may take place, and that this theory of fissures is supported by 
the results of laboratory compression-tests of rock-specimens, 
if a = 0.9. If d is the inclination of the fracture to the greatest 
principal stress, then cot 2 ^ = a, gives the value of 0 which 
is the most favorable to slip[>ing, and from experimental tests 
this seems to correspond very closely with the value of 0 which 
is most favorable to fracture. 

Table II. and the heavy line in Fig. 2 show the value of the 
stress-ratio, I, for all values of 6 or a, for either fracture or 
the most favorable slipping-conditions. 


Table II . — Inclinations and StressSatio Constants for Combined 
Fracture and Slipping of Fissures. 


Coefficient 

Inclination 

Inclination to 

Constant I — 

of Friction 

a 

to Axis of X 
£>. 

Axis of z 
90—0 

P' when pt = 0 

P* 

0.0 

45° 00' 

45° 00' 

1.00 

0 1 

42° 09' 

47° 51' 

1.22 

0.2 

39° 21' 

50° 39' 

1.48 

0.3 

36° 39' 

53° 21' 

1.81 

0.4 

34° 06' 

55° 54' 

2.18 

0.5 

31° 43' 

58° 17' 

2 62 1 

0.6 

29° 

1 60° 29' 

3.12 

0.7 

27° 30' 

62° 30' 

3.68 

0.8 

1 25° 40' 

64° 20' 

4.34 

0.9 

24° 00' 

66° 00' 

5.00 

1.0 

22° 30' 

67° 30' 

5.8 

1.1 

21° OS' 

68° 52' 

67 

1.2 

19° 54' 

70° 06' 

j 7.6 


Constant B = 
E*^ when p* = 0. 

pt 


2.0 

2.2 

2.4 

2.7 

3.0 
3.2 

3.5 

3.8 

4.1 

4.5 
48 

5.2 

5.5 


Note. — T he formula for fracture making use of above constants is 

p, =r Ipz -f Bpt 


Fig. 3 shows the greatest horizontal stress compatible with 
fracture when the coefiicient of friction is 0.9 and the greatest 
principal stress is vertical. The theoretical dip of the fracture 
is 66°, the same dip as that previously determined as the most 
favorable to slipping between the walls of a normal fault. The 
dotted line shows the greatest horizontal stress compatible 
with cracking or the formation of joint-planes dipping at 45°. 
The diagram illustrates also the comparativ-e unimportance of 
fracture, as compared with friction, by the proximity to one 
another of the lines of fracture and free fissures. 
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Limitations of Jointing, 

The phenomenon of jointing belongs essentially to brittle 
matter ; in tough substances there is either no jointing at all or 
it manifests itself at angles of less than 46*^ with the greatest 
principal stress. The inference is, that friction interferes with 

(Pz) feet of horizontal head 



Fig. 3. — Vertical ani> Horizontal Stress Diagram for an Average 

Granite. 

fracture before fracture actually occurs, as we have assumed in 
equation (6), which we should expect to be nearer the truth for 
tough rocks than for brittle ones. It would also seem that 
rock-stresses may become too great for jointing to be formed. 
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Mirnination of Cohesion. 

The laws of sand-equilibrium as deduced by Rankine ^ are a 
special case of the rock-laws as discussed in this paper, and are 
obtained from them by equating to zero the tangential stress 
necessary to fracture the rock. It will be noticed that this con- 
dition is also approached when the actual rock-stresses are very 
large ; so that at considerable depths this tangential resistance 
may be disregarded, and we may illustrate the rock as acting 
like BO much sand, held together only by gravity and friction. 
Considering the small rioss of the simple tangential stress neces- 
sary to fracture rock in comparison with the evident great 
thickness of the earth’s crust, we must therefore conclude that 
the earth as a whole owes no noticeable amount of its stability 
to cohesive forces. In this connection we find that Lord 
Kelvin, in his calculation that the earth must be more rigid 
than steel to resist the distortion due to the tidal forces of the 
sun and moon, uses the term “ rigid ” only in the sense that 
sand is rigid under gravitational forces and friction, and he 
does not presume any cohesion to exist.'^ 

Varieties of Fissures. 

Let us now consider what differences there may be in the 
character of a fracture near the surface and at great depth. 
Some amount of energy must be necessary to fracture. Kear 
the surface, this energy will be considerably in excess of 
that required to start a slip on a fissure previously existing. 
The fractured surfaces will therefore tend towards a minimum 
of area; consequently, they will be clean cut and not multiple. 
On the other hand, at great depths, where the cohesional forces 
are of no relative importance, the rock will be always ready to 
form new fissure-courses, and each of these may be a complex 
and multiple fracture. Intermediate between these limiting 
forms of fissures we have every gradation. A^arious terms have 
been employed for these features, but the following three are 
perhaps sufficiently distinctive. 

Varieties ( True or clean-cut fissures, formed at small depths. 

of Fissures with false walls, formed at medium depths^ 

Fissures. Shear-zones, formed at great depths. 

^ Applied Mechanics^ art. 194 etneq. 

* Geikie’s Text- Book of Otology^ book ii., part i. 
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The plastic metamorphism evidenced in the structure ot 
many rocks may also be elucidated in part by the comparison 
with sand, but other mechanical, physical, and chemical forces 
undoubtedly have their influence on the change eficcted. 

It is evident that the depth at which the above varieties of 
Assures are found in a homogeneous formation is proportional 
to the tangential stress necessary to fracture, expressed in linear 
measurement head of rock ; thus, in sandstone a certain variety 
of Assure would be formed at from a half to a quarter of the 
depth at which the same variety would be formed in granite. 

Classes of Fissures, 

Let us now And how the ratio of vertical to horizontal -thrust 
in the rock-mass adjusts itself. There are certain external 
conditions to consider. Chief among these is gravity, the action 
of which ju stifles us in assuming that over a moderate area 
of country, we may depend upon the mean vertical component 
of stress, at any level, being a direct stress, and represented by 
the depth or head of rock, H, above the level considered. 

The horizontal stresses will be either greater or less than the 
vertical stress or depth, H. If less, the least of them must not 

be more than ^ (where I is the ratio shown in Table 11.) for 

any adjustment by slipping to take place. The solvent action 
of the surface-waters circulating through the cracks and cran- 
nies of the rock-mass tends continually to shrink the whole 
mass. This relieves the horizontal stress until it cannot 
balance the vertical stress II, because it has fallen slightly 

below Y * Slipping then occurs, and the horizontal stress is 

thereby raised by the wedge-like action of the portion of rock- 
mass descending in the manner known as normal faulting. 
The horizontal stress remains in this latter state only until 
solvent actions or possibly some other causes relieve it. 

If the greatest horizontal stress is greater than the vertical 
stress or depth II it cannot be less than IH for any adjust- 
ment to occur. When slipping comes it tends to relieve the 
horizontal strain by the wedge-like motion of the two portions 
of the rock-mass approaching each other horizontally, and one 
of tliern being pushed up vertically in the manner known as 
reverse faulting. 
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Besides normal and reverse faults, we may have side-thrust 
faults, formed by the greatest and least principal stresses being 
both horizontal. The sliding is then horizontal and the fissure 
vertical. The San Francisco earthquake fissure-slip of 1906 
was of this class, the greatest principal stress being about true 
north and south and the fissure running about N. 25® W. 

We may also place in a separate class those faults in which 
none of the principal stresses are vertical. 

We thus arrive at the following four classes of fissures : 


Clash 

Normal, 

Reverse. 

Si<fe-thrust. 

Skew. 


Greatest Principal Stress 
Vertical. 

Horizontal. 

Horizontal. 

Having no vertical axis of 
stress 


Least Principal Stress 
Horizontal. 
Vertical. 
Horizontal. 


Regions of J"** *-/ 

From the above classes of fissures we may divide the earth’s 
crust into four regions, viz. ; 

A. The region of normal fissures. 

B. The region of no fissures. 

C. The region of side-thrust fissures. 

2). The region of overthrust fissures. 

Region A consists of rocks near the surface, where the sol- 
vent action of percolating waters or some more deep-seated 
disturbance makes normal fissures possible. This region is 
important as being the one we are most intimately associated 
with, and in which the richer concentrations of valuable min- 
eral occur. In this region the least horizontal stress is not 

greater than If it is a little less, owing to there being no 

nearby fissure of proper angle, there may he a side-thrust 
fissure movement which really belongs to region jB. 

In regions B and (7 the least horizontal stress is more than 

H and the greatest horizontal stress is less than IH. In 

region B the ratio of greatest to least horizontal stress is less 
than I, and in region C this ratio is greater than I. It is 
quite probable that there is no tissuring at all in regions which 
underlie the great plains to an enormous depth. Reasoning 
from this stand-point, it would seem that beneath the plains 
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region, A would correspond to a region of surface-water cir- 
culation, This deduction may throw some light on the much- 
disputed depth of action of surface-waters. Around the moun- 
tains we should expect some rocks to be subject to side-thrust 
movements, and the region JB to give place to region C, which 
is of considerable importance in mining-districts. 

Ip region D the greatest horizontal stress is not less than 
IH. This region becomes prominent near the earth^s lines 
of weakness. The overthrust faults here force up large masses 
of rock into mountain ranges. 

Skew fissures do not fall into any regional division because the 
requirement of a region is that the vertical stress shall be direct. 

The diagram, Fig. 4, illustrates the probable distribution of 
the three regions and one extra sub-region ’in both plane and 
mountain country. 



A, Region of normal fissures. J5. Region of no fissures. C. Region of side- 
thrust fissures. D, Region of reverse fissures. 

Fig. 4. — Showing Distbibution of Fissure-Regions. 


Earthquakes, 

Slipping is not a slow, creeping process, but a series of sudden 
jars. This is explained as follows : 

During the process of slipping we have, in order to be exact, 
to consider the changes in the value of the coefhcient of 
friction, a. Before motion actually starts we must use the 
statical coefficient, ao» but during the process of slipping we 
must use the dynamical coefficient, ai, which is less than ao* 
The coefficient a© determines the value of the horizontal stress 
when motion starts, and ai determines its value when it stops, 
except that some allowance should be made for the extra stress 
which tends to arrest motion. The effect of the sudden slip- 
ping over a considerable distance is an earthquake, which is 
due solely to the difi[:erence in value of ao and ai- In all 
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problems of fissure-equilibrium which we have considered by 
exact rules the statical coefficient of friction, ot*,, is the only 
one we should take into consideration. The great ’horizontal 
stresses are no doubt formed by the arched condition of the 
crust and its relief from some of the support of the central core. 
This results from the diminution of the core by loss of heat. 

Change of strain will be proportional to change of stress. 
Therefore, depth, superficial extent of fissure, elasticitj’^ of rock 
and other factors being equal, and a being 0.9, the violence of 
fissure-earthquakes in the region of reverse fissures will be 
26 times as great as in the region of normal fissures. In the 
region of side-thrust fissuring, the violence will be from 6 to 
26 times as great as in the region of normal fissures. 

Injlnehi e of Third Axis, 

When the third axis, y, with its corresponding principal stress, py, is taken into 
account we shall find that the maximnm ratios of tangential to normal fstress occur 
when 1 = 0 or m = 0 or n = 0, where 1, m, n are the direction cosines of the nor- 
mal to the plane under consideration. By comparison of these maximum values 
we find that if px > Py and py > p? the greatest luaxiniunis occur when m —0. 
These are the cases we have examined in assuming the paper to be perpendicular 
to the y axis and, therefore, all the luaximumB we have so far considered are grand 
maximiims ; that is, they represent the most favorable conditions for jointing, 
fracturing, or slipping. 

There are two special cases, however, which need our consideration, viz. : 

when px > py == pz and when px = py > p/ 

In either case the ellipsoid of stress becomes circular about what we may term 
the “odd “ axis The resultant fracture will make a definite angle with this odd 
axis, but there is no longer any reason why it should be definitely inclined to 
either of the other two axes, which we may call a “ pair'' of axes. This is the kind 
of fracture known as conchoidal When there are small irregularities in the tex- 
ture of the rock the plane of fissure will be somewhat modified, and when py is 
not exactly intermediate between px and pz the fissure, although having the aver- 
age strike and dip of a plane, will have conchoidal modifications locally displayed. 
The resultant fracture will make a more definite angle with the odd axis than with 
either of the other two, but the general average plane of the fissure will still in- 
clude the intermediate or y axis. 

Sub- Classes of Fissures, 

We have previously considered only two principal axes of 
stress, viz., the axis of greatest stress and the axis of least 
stress. There is, however, of necessity, a third axis, which may 
have any stress value between the greatest and least stresses. 
The general strike and dip of a fracture are not affected by the 
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value of this intermediate principal stress, but when it is nearly 
equal to either of the other principal stresses, there becomes 
some question as to which of these two nearly equal stresses 
shall determine the direction, and the fracture seems to wabble 
to and from the mean course determined by the greatest and 
least stresses. If we call the odd axis the one which is least 
inclined to be equal in value to either of the others, which we 
may call a more or less perfect “ pair,'' we may say that the 
resultant fracture will make a more definite angle with the 
odd axis than with either of the other two. This angle 
may, in fact, be more definite than though there were no axis 
appreciably odd. The surface of fracture which will be formed 
when a perfectly homogeneous medium is acted on by two- 
exactly equal principal stresses and one odd one is that made up 
of elements of a cone on the odd axis. If, however, the inter- 
mediate axis is not exactly equal to one of the other axes, we 
may expect the fissure to tend towards a series of parallel 
corrugations whose length corresponds with the direction of 
slip. With a corrugated fissure it will not, in general, be pos- 
sible to ascertain whether the greatest or the least axis of stress 
is the odd one ; hence we cannot make as exact a classification 
as theory calls for. Unlike sinuous corrugations, conical sur- 
faces of any considerable curvature can only form an extensive 
fissure by being linked together and forming a linked vein. 
With a linked vein there should, in general, be little difficulty 
in determining the odd axis. 

The above cases may be classified as follows ; 

Plane fissures, ... no odd axis or pairing. 

Corrugated fissures, 1 T imperfect pairing. 

Linked fissures, . j \ perfect pairing. 

Secondary Displacement. 

Secondary displacements may make an angle with the pri- 
mary displacement and therefore with the corrugations, and so 
open up channels in which solutions can freely flow ; even 
though the displacement is direct (that is, in the direction of cor- 
rugations formed at fracture), the wall-surfaces are more or less 
irregular along the corrugations, and channels are opened up. 

Secondary-displacement ‘‘ furrows ” are often plowed up,. 
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which gives us evidence of the direction of secondary displace- 
ments. This furrowing should not be mistaken for corruga- 
tion, which is usually formed on a larger scale than furrows. 
Fissures may thus be often divided, according to their sec- 
ondary displacement, into : 

Direct, . . . secondary displacement approximately along 
the corrugations. 

Indirect, . . oblique secondary displacement at an angle 
with corrugations. 

Square, . . . secondary displacement approximately at right 
angles to the corrugations. 

Local Factors, 

Displacement in an irregular fissure requires that the stress 
be confined to only a portion of the surface of the fissure, where 
it is correspondingly more intense than the mean stress ; sub- 
jointing and sub-fissuring adjacent to the fissure may thus take 
place. At the same time, the grinding together of the walls 
takes off some of the irregularities, and supplies talc and other 
material to lubricate the movement of the fissure. All this 
gives rise to a more or less brecciated and pulverized filling- 
material between the two walls of the fissure, which, being now 
of conceivable breadth, we term a vein. The filling-material 
may be to a greater or loss extent dissolved, replaced, and 
cemented together by mineral-bearing solutions, but this is a 
separate branch of the subject, the important mechanical con- 
sideration leading up to it being that a fissure arrived at the 
vein stage and filled with brecciated material ofters the best 
conditions for the flow of solutions through deep-seated rocks. 
Under great stresses large open spaces cannot exist. 

The pores of a close-grained, highly-compressed rock, such 
as is ordinarily met with in metal-mining regions, are very 
poor conveyors of mineral solutions, hence the interstitial 
spaces in brecciated material offer the only means by which 
such solutions may move about until conditions favorable to 
mineral deposition are reached. 

In all cases, local weaknesses or irregularities are important 
factors in fixing the positions and extent of corrugations, fur- 
rows, and links. 

Stratification or primary lamination not only makes the tan- 
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gontial fracturing-stress different along different planes, but it 
also makes the elasticity of the rock different in different direc- 
tions. 

Sudden changes in the formation through which a vein is 





Fig. 6. — Systkms of Fissureh. 

traveling are often noticed to be accompanied by equally 
sudden changes in the strike or dip of the vein. 

Fissures in slates are sometimes a series of steps going first 
along and then across the formation. 

Fissure-Systems, 

The most complete system of fissures to be imagined as being 
formed by one condition of stress is a double system of parallel 
planes, inclined at cot~^ a to one another, as shown in Fig. 6, A, 
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As, however, a displacement on any one of these planes would 
preclude subsequent displacements on the planes which inter- 
sect it, we are in general limited to a single set of parallel 
planes, as shown in Fig. 5, or such a system of meeting, but 
not intersecting, fissures as is shown in Fig. 5, Cl Intersecting 
systems of fissures must be attributed to the existence of dif- 
ferent conditions of stress at diflTerent times. 

A classification of fissures is given in Table III. A vein of 
any class may fall into any sab-class, and similarly with 
secondary displacements and varieties, so that there are 108 
separate divisions into which a fissure may be placed without 
specific measurements being made or cognizance taken of the 


Table III, — Classification of Fissures. 


Class. 


Sub-Class. 


Secondary Displace- 
ment 


Deaig- ^ 

1 Greatest 1 




1 

Angle with; 
Primary ' 

Design a- ^ 

Tn p-1. ■ f 

nation 

btrcbs 

Stress. 

1 - - 

tXUll 

• w • 1 

1 . 

Displace- 
j ment i 

tion. 

! • 1 i.> • • 

Nor- 

mal. 

Vertical. 

Hori- 

zontal 


None 

: 1 

[ Direct j 

1 ! 

1 None or , 
Small ! 

1 

True 

Small 




Plane 


; Some odd 
angle The 





Inclined 

Hori- 




value of 



Skew. 

or hon- 

zontal or 



Oblique 

this angle 
|may be de- 



1 

zontal 

Inclined 









Corru- 

Impei- 


{signatcd in 




Hori- 

zontal. 


gated. 

fect 


1 figures 

j 

Falso- 

walled 

Medium 

Over- 

thrust 

Vertical 

Linked 

Perlect 

i 

! Eight an- 
1 gle or 
nearly so 



1 

Side- 
thrust. 1 

Hori- 

zontal 

Hori- 

zontal. 



1 Square | 

Shear- j 
zone 

Great 


Variety 


The further perusal of the Laws of Fissures may be 
advanced by taking the strains into consideration as well as 
the stresses. This may be the subject of another communica- 
tion if there seems to be a demand for it. 


vox.. XI.. — 30 
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Metal-Liosses in Copper-Slags. 

BY LEWIS T. WRIOHT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

(New Haven Meeting, February, 1909 ) 

It is commonly believed by metallurgists that in copper-^ 
smelting, the copper in the slags, which is irreducible by con- 
tinued “ settling,” is retained in the form of “ prills ” of matte. 

I have frequently held well-settled slag in a molten condition 
for a long period without being able thereby to reduce the cop- 
per-content. The slag acted as though it contained a minimum 
of dissolved or combined copper that could not be settled out 
by gravity. I have used reagents, but without satisfying myself 
in what form this copper existed. The same slags, by fine 
grinding and elutriation, could not be separated into portions 
containing more or less copper than the average content. 

By treating copper-slags in an electric furnace a button of 
metallic iron and copper was produced, but the high tempera- 
ture and the strong reducing-action of the furnace were infiu- 
ences that suggest an explanation of a result not obtainable 
with ordinary smelting-temperatures. 

If all the copper in the slag were in the form of copper- 
matte, and not existing as a dissolved compound with some of 
the elements of the slag, then the other metals in the matte, 
such as gold and silver, should occur in the slag in the same 
ratio to the copper as to the copper in the accompanying matte. 

This reasoning led me to study the ratio of metals in the 
products of smelting, and, apart from the issues discussed in 
this paper, the research has proved both interesting and illu- 
minative. 

On the assumption of a similar ratio of metals in matte 
and slag, if the percentage of copper in the slag accompanying 
a matte containing 50 oz. of silver and 1 oz. of gold per ton of 
copper was 0.3 per cent., or 96 oz. per ton of slag, there 
should be found 0.15 oz. of silver and 0.003 oz. of gold per ton 
of slag ; but, in my experience, there is less silver and much 
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lesB gold ia the slag than is required by the assumed law of 
similar metal-ratios. 

In order to investigate this point, many accurate assays of 
matte and slag, covering long periods of time, were grouped 
into series so as to obtain an average effect of contemporane- 
ousness of occurrence of both products, viz., matte and slag, 
and it was found that the greater the concentration of gold and 
silver in the copper-matte, the less, relatively, is the copper- 
gold-silver ratio in the slag. 

Some of the results obtained, and which are now given in 
Table L, illustrate the general nature of the ratios thus dis- 
covered. 


Tablb I. — Gold- and Silver-Content of Cop'per-Matte and 
I ■■». / *1 ■ Slag, 

Troy ounces of gold and silver per ton of copper. 


Matte 

Slag 

Ratios. 

Gold 

Silver. 

1 

Gold. 

Silver 

^ ; =*, .f ^ 

• 

= * . i‘, 1 - 

■i Via * 1 . 

Ounces 

27.9 

Ounces 

62.8 

Ounces. 

8.66 

Ounces. 

48.9 

0.31 

0.78 

3.6 

33.2 

2.3 

30.9 

0.66 

0.98 

2.6 

166.4 

1.62 

127 8 

0 66 

0.76 

3.04 

162.0 

2.10 

116.0 

0.69 

0.76 


It should be noted that in the above table the precious metals 
are not stated in the ordinary manner in ounces per ton of 
matte and slag respectively, but in ounces per ton of copper. 
Thus a 50-per cent, matte containing 13.95 oz. of gold per ton 
of matte is shown in the table as containing 27.9 oz. of gold. 
In the same manner, the slag stated in the table as containing 
8.66 oz. of gold would, if it contained 0.3 per cent, of copper, 
in the ordinary manner be stated as containing 0.02596 oz. of 
gold per ton of slag. 

If all the copper in the slag existed as matte entrained in 
the slag, the metal-ratio should be the same as in the matte ; 
but this is not so in practice. 

David Browne, of Sudbury, Ontario, informs me that the 
nickel-copper ratio of matte is not the same as that of the 
accompanying slag. 

Although there is not enough data as to the form, or forms. 
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in which the irreducible copper exists in the slag to justify 
more than a suspension of judgment on this point, still the 
relations noted indicate that some portion of the metals is dis- 
solved in the molten slag* 

The reversible chemical reaction, CugS ^ CuS + Cu, explains 
the presence of free copper in solid copper-mattes, which is 
more marked in high-grade than in low-grade mattes. If 
free copper, also, exists in the molten matte and in increased 
quantity with the higher grade, the general observation that 
the copper carried away in well-settled slag increased with the 



AcCOMPANTING Sr.AGS. 

grade of the accompanying matte is more suggestive of the in- 
fluence of some ]'li;»-^' ini- .d property than of the fortui- 
ties of mechanical separation. I3etween the limits of 16- and 
45-per cent, copper-matte the sii ■ slags increase by 

an average of 0.005 per cent, of copper per 1 per cent, of in- 
crease of copper in the matte. 

This increase, given in Fig. 1 as a curve, shows a well- 
marked flattening between 20- and 37-per cent, copper-matte, 
and depressions at 25- and 37-per cent, matte. 

The distribution of a soluble body in two solvents is inde- 
pendent both of the relative amounts of the two solvents pres- 
ent and of the absolute concentration. The substance is dis- 
tributed so that the ratio of its concentration in each solvent 
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IB constant. If this so-called law of distribution were 
strictly applicable to copper-mattes and accompanying slags, 
and there were no interfering or modifying influences, then the 
ratios given in the last two columns of Table 1. would be nearer 
to 1 than they are. 

Other things being equal, a difierence of 1 per cent, up of 
SiOg in the slag makes a regular difference of about 0.01 per 
cent, down in its copper-content. The regularity of this 
occurrence is more suggestive of solution than of differences 
due to more or less perfect settling. 

If slag formed in making a matte having a certain metal- 
ratio be kept in molten contact with matte possessing a difter- 
ent metal-ratio, the slag will acquire a new metal-ratio due to 
that of the latter matte. The matte and slag appear to act as 
solvents and divide the metals accordingly. 

If slag formed in making matte carrying a large quantity of 
precious metals be kept in molten contact with matte contain- 
ing a small quantity of precious metals, the silver and gold will 
go out of the slag into the matte, although the percentage of 
copper in the slag, other things being equal, will remain con- 
stant. In this way the precious metals may be almost entirely 
removed from copper-slags. 

I applied this knowledge of metal-ratios to great advantage 
in smelting copper-ores. 

In a series of three reverberatory furnaces the middle one 
was built with a hearth lower than the others. All the slag 
from the outside furnaces is tapped through the middle furnace. 
The charge smelted in the outside furnaces yields a matte hav- 
ing high precious-metal values, while that in the middle and 
lower furnace yields a matte low in precious-metal values. In 
this way all the slag produced in either the outer or the inner 
furnaces can be discharged low in copper, gold, and silver. 

The middle, or “ cleaning,’’ furnace smelted 6 per cent, more 
ore-charge than the two outer furnaces and consumed 17 per 
cent, less fuel, giving a total saving of 21.7 per cent, of fuel. 
The slag from the outer furnaces was not considered a part of 
the ‘‘ ore-charge.” 

By using this method of smelting copper-ores the precious 
metals are recovered with an increased furnace-output and a 
large economy in fuel -consumption. 
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Hydraulic Dredging for Gold-Bearing Gravels. 

BY HENar G. GRANGER, CARTAGENA, COLOMBIA. 

(New Haven Meeting, February, 1909 ) 

L Introduction. 

Repeated failures in attempts to work gold-bearing gravels 
by means of suction-dredges have created the impression that 
this method is impracticable. The suction-dredges have failed 
from three special causes : excessive wear and frequent break- 
age of pump-shell, runners and liners; inability to dredge com- 
pact gravel which would not readily move towards the intake ; 
and, most important of all, closing of the suction-pipe by stones 
too large to enter it. 

In my opinion, all three causes of trouble may be remedied: 
the first, by making stronger the parts most liable to wear and 
breakage; the second, by means for loosening the gravel at 
the intake ; and the third, by sufliciently increasing the 
diameter of the suction-pipe. In suc'tion gold-dredges, this 
diameter has not usually exceeded 10 or 12 in. ; whereas there 
are few profitable gold-fields which can be considered dredge- 
able, in which stones more than 12 in. in diameter are not 
frequently encountered. 

11. An Effective Suction-Dredge. 

In harbor-operations, much larger stones are handled by 
suction-dredges. The large dredge of the Henry Steers 
Contracting Co. worked for nearly four years at League 
Island, Philadelphia, where it sucked up, passed through the 
pump, and forced through 3,700 ft. of discharge-pipe, gravel 
containing boulders up to 200 lb. in weight. This was done 
with no bad breaks and few shut-downs. The cutter and 
liners were the only parts liable to damage, and these were 
easily replaced with brief interruption of work. The chrome- 
steel liners are said to have lasted from six to nine months. I 
am informed that this dredge worked continously for nine 
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months at Harrison, N*. J., on gravel, much of which carried 
stones as large as a man^s head. 

The essential features of this dredge are as follows : 

The centrifugal pump, made by the Morris Machine Co., Baldwinsville, N. Y., 
•was designed for a 22-iii, suction, discharges at the bottom, and is driven at 225 
rev. per min. Its shell is approximately 84 in. in diameter, with a runner 
about 60 in. in diameter. The runner-bearing has a water-sleeve to keep the 
sand out, supplied by a small force-pump worked at 60-lb. pressure. The pump 
is set 30 ft. from the bow. Power is supplied by a compound marine engine, with 
surface-condenser, 22 by 42 in. by 26-in. stroke, running 90 rev. per min. On the 
engine shaft is a 66*in. gear with wooden cogs, driving a 26-in, steel pinion. 
The wooden cogs are said to run about six months before renewal. On the pump- 
shaft keyed into the pinion is a slipping spring coupling. When a stone or log, 
too large to go through, gets into the shell, the runner is brought to a full stop 
without damage. This occasionally happens, and the obstacle may be removed by 
taking off the plate, with a loss of time averaging not more than 15 min. The 
pump uses from 450 to 500 h p., which is considerably in excess of the economical 
requirement of a pump of this size, but with it the material may be forced through 
a pipeline 4,000 ft. long. I am told that, with 1,000 ft of discharge-pipe, 1,000 
cu. yd. of gravel per hour may easily be handled The total power used on the 
dredge is 800 horse-power. 

The winch, with its various barrels for working-lines, suction- and cutter-hoist- 
ing lines and spud-hoisting lines, is a Lidgerwood machine, with two cylinders 
14 by 18 in. The winch-engine also drives a chrome-steel gear, which through a 
shaft drives a 7-ft. chrome-steel cutter. In Fig. 1 a G-ft. man is shown standing 
in the cutter. The cutter-shaft is connected with and driven by a universal joint. 
The wrought-iron suction-pipe, the mouth of which is just above the lower rim 
of the cutter, is connected by a flexible rubber joint to the cast-iron piiie which 
extends to the pump. The two timbers used as braces for the shaft and pipe are 
so hinged that their movement can only be vertical The wrought-iron suction- 
pipe lasts for a year ; the cast-iron pipe, including the elbow running from the 
rubber joint to the pump, lasts four years. The rubber elbow lasts from three 
months to a year. 

This is said to be the largest suction-dredge in the world 
that has coutiiiously handled coarse gravel, and in capacity is 
the largest gravel-dredge of any class. The outboard suction 
is 54 ft. long, and the dredge can work to a depth of 30 ft. I 
am told that it has frequently sucked up from the bottom 
heavy spikes and tools which had been dropped into the 
water several feet in advance of the pipe. 

The dredge is controlled by one man, standing behind a row 
of levers connected with the suction-hoist, various valves, etc. 
A vacuum-gauge shows the amount of material coming through 
the suction-pipe; a pressure-gauge shows whether the mate- 
rial is passing freely through the discharge-pipe ; and a skilled 
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operator finds little difficulty in maintaining a fairly uniform 
movement, and as constant a ratio of gravel to water as can 
be secured with a bucket-dredge. 

It seems safe to assume that, for the excavation and trans- 
portation of gold-bearing gravel, even containing large stones, 
this apparatus, provided with a cutter, to loosen such gravel as 
will not break up in the suction-pipe current, a centrifugal 
pump capable of producing a sufficient current, and a pipe 
large enough to pass all ordinary boulders, could be success- 
fully employed. 

In the original Bucyrus gold-dredge, the second lift was 
made by a centrifugal pump ; and the same means, I believe, 
has been employed in dredging the phosphate-deposits of 
Florida. 

III. Special Conditions of Gold-Dredging. 

To adapt this design to gold-dredging, suitable means for the 
saving of gold must be provided. Where the metal is in heavy, 
shot-like particles, as at Bannock, Mont., its specific gravity 
will carry it quickly to the bottom of a sluice with deep water, 
carrying fairly coarse gravel ; but where it is scalj^ and fine, 
like that found in the gravels of Oroville, CaL, in the Choco 
region of Colombia, and in most other gold-dredging fields, a 
current of water strong enough to move the gravel will carry 
with it practically all the gold. This was clearly shown at 
Oroville on the Continental dredge, where, as 1 am informed, 
until an elaborate system of undercurrents was introduced, 
not enough gold was saved in the sluices to pay for the trouble 
of cleaning up. In the Choco, operation of the dredges Mar- 
garet and W, T. Curtis proved that, with currents in the sluices 
strong enough to carry the gravel, virtually no gold was held 
in the riffles. The old hydraulic-mining sluices, in which 
grizzlies and undercurrents jfiayed such an important part, 
and the early pick-and-shovel telescope-boxes, used even now 
in some fields, show that, in order to save gold directly, the 
current must be below that required to move coarse gravel, 
since otherwise the gold will go with the gravel to the tail- 
race. 

Indeed, the pay-streaks of gold-bearing placers and gulches, 
considered as natural sluices, tell the same story ; for the gold 
which they contain has been trau'-portcd by water, sometimes 
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to long’ distances from its sonroe in the rocks, and deposited 
only when the current has been checked or slackened. On 
the other hand, when some such change causes deposition, 
that process (if not interrupted by extraordinary events like 
heavy floods) may go on for a long time at the spot thus 
designated by nature. In testing with the pan hundreds of 
pay-streaks, from 8 to 4 ft. or even more in thickness, carry- 
ing fine gold, I have found that, except for a few inches on top, 
they were generally of equal value to the bottom. 

TV. History of Suction-Predging in Gold-Bearing Gravel. 

In this connection, it is unnecessary to repeat, or even to 
summarize, the data relative to the carrying-power of water, 
which are available in other forms. This phase of the subject 
has been covered in my paper on A Sea-Ijevel Canal at 
Panama, presented at the present meeting of the Institute.^ 
Much of the information therein presented has a direct bear- 
ing upon the problem of handling gold-bearing gravel by 
currents of high velocity. Theoretical couclusious on this 
point have been confirmed by experience also. 

The following data, accompanied with references to the 
authorities cited, may serve to show the experience heretofore 
had with - n lioi-.-iln (b.M- in gold-bearing gravels, and to guide 
the reader in more detailed inquiry : 

1. At Alexandra, Kew Zealand, in 1887, a Welman suction- 
dredge was put in operation, and others were built later along 
the West Coast ocean beaches. They were found capable of 
dealing with fine gravel, sand, and shingle, but were not adapted 
to coarse gravel and large stones. For this reason they did 
not come into permanent use.” 

2. In the neigh borliood of Waipapa, Otago, hTew Zealand, 
Buctioii'dredges have been found suitable for handling sand 
and small stones.^ Concerning this type, T. A. Rickard wrote 
in an able paper on Alluvial Mining in Otago 

“ For irregular bottoms, the suction-pump dredge, of wliich the Welman is a 
good example, will be found best adapted. In this case, a powerful centrifugal 


1 BuUetm No. 25, Jannaiy, 1909, pp. 1 to 37. 

® New Zealand Mining Handbook^ p. 245 (1906). 

** Report on the Mining Industries of New Zealand, pp. 75 to 76 (1891), 
* Trans,, xxi., 472 (1*892-3). 
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pump draws up the water, gravel and gold, delivering them to the level of the 
tables. At Waipapa, stones 36 to 40 pounds in weight have been sent up by the 
pump ; and it only requires an improvement in construction, giving durability and 
strength, to render it a most effective machine for this class of work.** 

3. At Six-mile Beach, on the ocean beach, about 18 miles 
from Fortrose, towards Waikawa, New’ Zealand, a dredging- 
plant was in operation (1890), consisting of a boat carrying a 
Welman dredge, and a centrifugal suction-pump, 3 ft. 6 in, 
in diameter, with a 13-in. delivery-pipe, and a velocity of 
260 rev. per min. The swinging suction-pipe had a radius of 
40 ft. and was fitted with a sleeve-nozzle and revolving cutter. 
The gold-saving tables were 64 ft. (?) wide, and had a fall of 1.5 
in. per ft. Side-boxes collected the tailings and carried them 
to the stern of the dredge, where they were discharged through 
a 15-in. pipe, with a universal-socket joint, suspended from a 
post-crane. The material handled w^as mostly sand. Stones 
were caught on a hopper-plate and thrown, on cither side, upon 
ground already dredged. The sand passed through the per- 
forated plate into the hopper, and was carried by the water to 
the tables, upon which it was equably distributed. The gold, 
which is extremely fine, was caught in plush mats. The results 
were reported to be satisfactory.® 

4. At Lake Brunton, Otago, there was a dredging-plant (1890) 
generally similar to the one at Six-mile Beach last described, 
but with a pump capable of maintaining a current which 
will easily carry and pass stones up to 56 lb. in weight. Large 
stones caught by the arms of the runner w^ere broken up with- 
out injury to the centrifugal pump. Still another dredging- 
plant of this type, on Waipori Flat, proved successful in wet 
ground with no fall for draining or h\draiilic sluicing.® 

5. According to Thomas Egleston, in his paper entitled 
The Treatment of Fine Gold in the Sands of Snake River, 
Idaho, much of the gold in the gravel of Snake river had for 
years been recovered by the simple method of gravity-concen- 
tration on burlap tables after the fine material had been sepa- 
rated from the coarse gravel by passing through a screen-floored 
sluice-box.^ In 1904, Robert H. Bell, State Inspector of Mines, 

» Otago TV/^neas (April 23, 1890), in which additional details are given. 

® Otago Witness (April 23, 1890). 

^ Tians,, xviii , 697 (1889-90). 
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•expressed the conclusion that the suction-dredge would solve 
the problem of profitably working on a large scale the broad, 
flat bars of Snake river. Mr. Bell says ® the saving of ^ the 
gold presents no further difficulty, but what is needed is a 
method of handling large quantities of the low-grade material. 
His opinion is based in part upon the experience of the Sweetser- 
Burroughs Mining Co., which, in 1894, introduced a floating 
suction-dredge on Snake river. It was started with a 6-in. 
intake-nozzle, afterwards increased to 10 in. The pump was 
designed to pass any stone which might reach it through the 
suction-pipe ; and the plant had been in successful operation, 
with successive improvements in strength and stability, ever 
since its first installation, up to the date of Mr. Bell’s interest- 
ing and detailed account of it, in 1004. In that report he said : 

The cost of handling gravel at this plant, including all charges, is 4 1-2 cents 
per cubic yard. Working in the river bed, most of the gravel being raised from 
below the water surface, a good deal of the material handled runs from 10 to 20 
<}ent8 per cubic yard, and affords a handsome margin of pro6t 

Unfortunately, Mr. Bell was obliged to report in 1906 that 
this company, having exhausted the most favorable ground avail- 
able for its oj)eration8, skimming the best layers ot gravel to 
the depth of about 6 ft., with an average yield of something less 
than 10 cents per cu. yd., and at a considerable profit, had sus- 
pended operations. 

Mr. Bell’s description of the Snake river gold is worthy of 
special notice. He says, in his report of 1906, already cited . 

“The Snake river’s fine gold is finer than any natural placer gold I know of. It 
is high grade and worth |!19.50 per ounce, but requires fully 1,500 colors to weigh 
one cent in value ; yet under a powerful microscope, each color is an individual 
nugget showing abrasion marks. These particles are often coated, touched or 
spotted with a crystalline white film of some foreign substance that looks like silica 
under the glass, and this is what makes it necessary to polish it in a grinding pan 
before it will amalgamate freely 

If such gold as that can be recovered to the extent of 95 per 
cent., as given by Mr. Bell, from the material delivered, we may 
well accept his conclusion, that the real remaining economical 
problem is the cheap handling of the material. 

8 Report of the Slate Jn^eeior of Mines of Idaho, p. 48 et seq. (1904). 

» Eighth Annual Report of the State Inspector of Mines of Idaho, p. 114 (1906). 
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6. On the Sacramento river, California, the operations of tho 
Huron Submarine Mining & Construction Co. with a suction- 
dredge are peculiarly interesting. They are carried on in ‘‘blue 
ground ” from 8 to 25 ft. thick, and containing many boulders. 
The gold is coarse and well worn; the bed-rock is igneous and 
very rough. The dredge is unlike any other ever built. The boat 
is 65 ft. long, 24 ft. wide, and draws 2 ft. A 75-h.p. engine oper- 
ates a rock-pump, an air-compressor, and auxiliary machinery. 
In the middle of the boat is a steel shaft made in sections for 
extension to any required depth. These sections are boat- 
shaped, measuring in horizontal cross-section 11.5 by 8 ft. The 
vertical length of each section is 6 ft. The sections of the 
shaft are set with the sharp edge up stream, to diminish the 
resistance offered to the current. The lower sections are cylin- 
drical, and the lowest is provided with a water-tight door for 
ingress and egress of divers. This shaft is sunk through water 
and gravel to bed-rock. Down through it extends the 10-in. 
column of the rock-pump, and a 2-in. hose to carry water at 
100-lb. pressure to the mouth of the pnnip-coluinn. A diver 
in the shaft, hose in hand, works with freedom, directing gravel 
to the mouth of the suction-line, and cleaning the gold from 
the bed-rock crevices. The capacity of the pumj) is 1,500 cu. yd. 
of gravel per day, with water enough to wash it in the sluices. 
A diver works continuously under water 5 hr. a day. The 
estimated cost of dredging is 3 cents per cubic yard,^^ 

7. Earlier records of California experience are given in the 
special volume “ issued in 1899 by the California Miners’ Asso- 
ciation. R. II. Postlethwaite, in an article on Dredging for 
Gold, sums up as follows (p. 93) the situation up to that date 
concerning the suction-dredge. 

“The hydraulic-suction dredge has, however, in tjiiies past, had its supporters, 
and immense sums have been expended on it generally with very unsatisfactory 
results, although there aie a few cases where it can be made to work with advan- 
tage. For example, in digging sand and conveying it long distances it probably 
has no equal ; but for lifting heavy gravel and boulders, and for the picking up of 
gold, it has of necessity generally proved a failure, except in very rich ground. 

As to the picking-up of gold, mentioned by Mr. Postlethwaite, 

Bulletin No. 36, C}oX%Jornia State Mimng Bureau (1906) 

“ California Mines and MmeralSf published by the California Mineis* Associa- 
tion, under the direction of Edward H, Benjamin, Secretary for the (California 
Meeting of the American Institute of Mining Engineers (San Francisco, 1899). 
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I think that the failure of a suction-dredge to do this must be 
■due to bad construction, or bad management, or both. Prac- 
tical experiment, confirming all standard formulas, will show 
that a suction-pipe, especially if provided with a hood, and 
drawing its water from the bottom, can clean the bed-rock of 
all loose gold, including ordinary nuggets not actually wedged 
in very hard and solid material. B. K. Morse, a member 
of the Institute, informs me that, in 1899, a dredge with 20-in. 
suction, used by the K Y. Shipbuilding Co. in operations for 
reclaiming land at Camden, N. J., frequently pumped up coins 
■(sometimes of gold), and occasionally old Revolutionary bullets 
and cannon-balls, as well as innumerable pieces of iron of va- 
rious forms, and once ati entire musket, so that the workmen 
were always on the look-out for “ curios.” 

An article in the same volume (p. 434) by Thomas J. Barbour, 
on The Evans Hydraulic Gravel Elevator, describes an apparatus 
developed in New Zealand, and used in hydraulic sluicing, as 
described below. This article contains valuable data of expe- 
rience as to the moving of material by water through pipes. 

8. In Australia, li\diMiili. sluicing with centrifugal pumps, 
which should not be confounded with suction-dredging of 
primary material, is much used in reworking the old alluvial 
diggings, and has been found profitable. This method has 
been described under the title, Hydraulic Dredging in Aus- 
tralia, by F. Danvers Power.'* While it is not directly a case 
of hydraulic dredging proper, it furnishes additional confir- 
mation as to the possibility of transporting material by means 
of water-currents such as the centrifugal pump can produce. 
In the Beechworth and Castlemaino districts (especially the 
latter), many plants are reported as using this method of hy- 
draulic sluicing. Work is begun by excavating and filling 
with water a hole 60 ft. square and 6 ft. deep, in which the 
barge or scow is floated. The required head of 60 to 70 lb. 
water-pressure is obtained from natural sources or supplied by 
a 12-in. centrifugal pump. The average yield of the old placer- 
ground (about 14 ft. deep) in the Castlemaine district has been 
nearly 230 oz. gold per acre. It is estimated that a yield of 
126 oz. per acre would yield a profit; and it is reported that 


£hgimering avd Mining Jourrml, vol. Ixxzi., No 16, pp. 769 to 761 (Apr. 21, 1906). 
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the CaatlGniBiiie Junction Sluicing Co., after 16 months work, 
returned to its stockholders the whole of the capital originally 
invested, with a substantial extra dividend besides. Further 
details of this interesting method are given by Mr. Power in 
the article cited above. I will note here, as pertinent to my 
subject, only his report that the gravel-pumps used raise and 
pass boulders up to about 60 lb. in weight. 

V. Conclusions as to Suction-Dredging. 

The facts above summarized and other information readily 
accessible to the student of dredging-problems warrant the 
following conclusions : 

1. The problem of gold-extraction may be, and should be, 
separated from that of the cheap excavation and handling of 
the gold-bearing material. Each can be best solved by itself, 
after the elimination of all the conditions which properly be- 
long only to the other. Dredging must not be made slower or 
dearer for fear of a loss of gold in subsequent operations ; and 
failure of technical efficiency in gold-extraction should not be 
chargeable to the method of original excavation. 

2. The separation having been made, cheap and rapid dredg- 
ing on a large scale is evidently a prime requisite for the ex- 
ploitation of gold-bearing gravels. 

3. Where the quantity of auriferous gravel controlled is 
sufficient to warrant a large investment, the hydraulic suction- 
dredge will give rapid and economical results. Such condi- 
tions are found in the newer fields of California, along the 
rivers of Brazil, in some of the rivers and flats of Dutch Guiana, 
possibly in parts of Siberia, and certainly in the large streams 
of Colombia, especially in the Choco district. 

The greatest expense of gold-dredging, as at present prac- 
ticed, is the repair of the bucket-line, including the tumblers. 
JBuUetin No. 36 (1905) of the fftHfornhi State Mining Bureau 
(Table 6), shows these repairs amounted to twice as much 
as all others put together, and more than one-third of the 
entire operating-expense. In another place, 39.8 per cent, of 
the time lost in stoppages by a given machine is reported to 
have been due to the same cause. J udging by the record of 
the Steers dredge, we may assert that a suction-dredge would 
offer in this particular a large saving of both time and money. 
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to say nothing of first cost, which is, for such a dredge, by no 
means proportioned to its capacity. 

As to running-expenses, I am informed that the daily cost 
of operating a Steers dredge, such as has been described 
above, will not average over $260 per day, including interest 
and sinking-fund, and that its capacity of 1,000 cu. yd. of gravel 
per hr. could safely be maintamed for 16 hr. in the 24, if the 
gravel did not have to be spread from a pipe. In my judgment, 
the allowance of 9 hr. in the 24 would cover all necessary 
stoppages for removing snags and large stones, and for other 
reasons common to all dredging-operations. Assuming the 
gold-saving and stacking features to cost the same as in the 
method of piping astern and -preadiiitr. this would give a total 
cost of about 1.67 cents per cu. yd., with the important addi- 
tional advantage of an unprecedented daily yield. 

This paper proposes, not a change of practice in the sense of 
the adoption of a new principle of dredging gold-bearing 
gravel, but a change of practice, in so far as it involves the 
re-adoption of a well-known principle, with such improve- 
ments in apparatus as will give it fair play. Suction-dredges 
have made already creditable records here and there; but 
they have often failed to give satisfaction or to pay divi- 
dends, by reason of their imperfect construction or inadequate 
dimensions, or of local conditions for which they could not 
fairly be held responsible. In short, the suction-dredge has not 
had, in this field, an opportunity to show what it could do at 
its best; and from my own experience I think the general ten- 
dency is to persevere in experiments with various forms of 
bucket-dredges, which (under certain adverse conditions only 
too likely to occur) are hound to fail. 

What I propose, with the Steers dredge as a basis, is a suc- 
tion-dredge of maximum durability and efliciency. In com- 
parison with other mining-machinery, the gold-dredge has 
hardly maintained its due proportion of progress. Within the 
memory of many still living, the stamp-mill has been developed 
from the primitive Cornish battery, with a daily capacity per 
stamp of 600 to 600 lb. of ore crushed through an 11-mesh 
screen (or its German prototype and companion), to the modern 
plant with a daily capacity per head of 4 tons crushed through 
40-mesh — an increase of 36 fold in eflSciency. Within the 
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period of a geueration, the capacity of river- and harbor-dredges 
has increased from 800 cu. yd. per day to 6,000 cu. yd. per 
tour— a 75-fold increase. In gold-dredging, on the other 
hand, the most recent 13-ft. Bneyrus apparatus has shown a 
capacity not more than five times that of the original Hew 
Zealand dredges of 20 years ago. 

The question of profitable gold-dredging depends on the first 
cost, capacity and operating-expense of the plant, as against 
the quantity and value of the gravel to be moved. 

At the present time, I would regard a dredge having a 
capacity of 1,000 cu. yd. per hr. as a sufficient step in ad- 
vance; and I offer the specifications for such a dredge. If 
for use in California, where commercial electricity is available, 
or where water under natural head can be employed, as in the 
latest New Zealand practice, my specifications would require 
modification in several items. Being under the necessity of 
assuming the conditions to be met, I have taken those which 
permit the boat to be built on tide-water at or near New York, 
towed to her field of work, and there operated with wood-gas. 


VI. Specifications for a Hydraulic Gold-Drbdgb. 


Power. 

The Tnaximuin power- recjuirenients of a gold-dredge are esti- 
mated from the Steers dredge in operation, and proportioned 
according to the Oroville practice with dredges having a 
nominal capacity of 100 cu. yd. per hr. On this basis, the 
power-requirement would be ; 


Power Required for Dredge Moving 1,000 

Per Hour. 


Pump, 

Cutter, 

Winch, 

Screen, 

Stacker, . . . . • 

Bank-pump, primer, and clean-up, 
Shop-drive, .... 
Primer-pump, .... 
Force-pump for runner-bearing, 
Electric light, .... 

Total, 


Cu. Yd. of Gravel 

II p 
. 800 
. 60 
. 80 
. 100 
. 90 

. 60 
. 10 
. 10 
10 
. 15 


1,225 
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Pump. 

In the opinion of Carl Lager, Superintendent of the Mor- 
ris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y., which I adopt, with 
appreciation of his competent advice, a dredge intended to 
handle continuously gravel that would enter a 24-in. pipe 
would require a pump of cast steel, heavily reinforced and 
provided with manganese- or chrome-steel liners. The shell 
would need to be about 12 ft. in diameter by 4 ft. in width. 
The runner would be 7 ft. in diameter and make 170 rev. per 
min. The runner-shaft would have a slip-coupling, so that the 
runner might be stopped short by an obstruction without any- 
thing breaking. For dredging to a depth of 60 ft. the economi- 
cal velocity of flow in a 24-iii. pipe would be 10 ft. per sec., 
giving a flow of 14,200 gal. per min. If 23 per cent, of this 
flow was gravel, it would give the required 1,000 cu. yd. per 
hour. In practice, a skillful lever-man, working in free gravel, 
should raise 25 per cent, continuously. The outboard suction- 
pipe would be about 90 ft. long. For the less than 200 ft. of 
pipe required, the friction-head, at the estimated velocity of 
10 ft. per sec., would, apparently, be less than 10 ft. ; but, 
for safety, the total friction-head was assumed at 60 ft. and the 
pump-efliciency at 40 per cent., giving an estimated power- 
requirement of 600 h.p, delivered on the runner-shaft. The 
pump would discharge at one side of the bottom, and the 
discharge-pipe, before curving to the sluices, would have a 
removable section for taking out gravel in the event of a shut- 
down under load. The pump would weigh about 65,000 lb., 
and cost not more than $10,000. For a reserve set of liners, 
$2,000 more may be allowed ; and for an extra runner, $1,500. 

Cutter, 

The cutter, to provide against breaking when stalled, should 
be driven by a 9-in. chrome-steel shaft, which should be sup- 
ported by the trussed suction-pipe. Cast-steel pipe would prob- 
ably be best for continuous gravel-suction. The suction-pipe 
and cutter, with drive and gears, would weigh about 70,000 lb., 
and cost about $9,000. The curve of the cutter-blades should 
be such as to leave the mouth of the pipe but a few inches 
above bed-rock when dredging at the full depth of 60 ft. The 
diameter of the cutter should be, say, 7 feet. 

VOIi. XU.— 31 
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The Steers dredge has two large timbers as stitFeners to the 
suction-pipe and cutter-shaft, as shown in Fig. 1. It would be 
well to use, instead of these, two riveted hydraulic pipes, 24 in. 
in diameter, which would give a net buoyant effect of about 



Fjg. 1. — Cutter and Suction-Pjpe of the Steers DBED<iE. 


326 lb. per running foot, with the further advantage that the 
lengths of supporting pipe could be made exactly equal to the 
lengths of the cutter-shaft and suction-pipe, and, when desired, 
the whole ladder could be materially shortened or lengthened. 
These pipes and the cutter-shaft could be carried with advan- 
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tage in a lattice truss, with a removable section, to permit 
permanent use at shallow depths. 

Winch, 

Owing to the difliculty on the Steers dredge of throwing 
the cutter in and out of gear, it seems advisable to have the 
winches entirely separate. Thej’^ should be very powerful 
machines, and, for gold-dredging in flowing rivers, would be 
found more satisfactory if divided into two units, one on each 
side of the dredge, each with a spool ]»n»]coting, for warping, 
handling lines, etc. There should be 12 winch -barrels, of 
sizes proportioned to their respective services : two for head- 
lines (one in reserve), which would be built to carry each 
2,000 ft. of heavy steel cables; one for ladder-hoist; three for 
operating a snag-and-rock grab ; two for swinging-lines; two 
for stern-lines ; and two for the spuds. 

The winches should have gearing for two speeds: a very 
slow one for difficult situations, and a relatively fast one for 
ordinary circumstances. Extra lines would be an important 
part of this equipment. The total for this winch may be esti- 
mated at about ?!.")0.n0o. and a weight of 100,000 lb. should be 
allowed. 

* Bank-Pump and Clean- Up. 

It will frequently be found desirable to cave the bank ahead 
of the dredge. The nozzle could be attached to the snag- 
boom, and handled close to the bank. The same pump would 
also answer as a primer, and to supply the amalgam -barrels 
and clean-up tanks; 50 h.p. would fill this requirement. A 
weight of 10,000 lb. and a cost of about $1,500 should be 
allowed for this item. 

Force-Pump. 

The force-pump to supply water under pressure to the main 
runner-bearing in the dredging-pump, w^ould have to be run- 
ning both before and after the dredging-pump was started, as 
well as during dredging ; 10 h.p. would cover this item, with 
about 700 lb. weight and a cost of $600. 

Electric Liyht. 

The dredge should be lighted throughout by electricity;, 
with incandescent lamps handy to the machinery, two arcs at 
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the bow, two arcs over tables, and one in the engine-room. 
Flaming-arc lamps should be used. A search-light should also 
be placed over the pilot-house, to be switched in when desired ; 
15 h.p. should cover this item, with a cost of $1,000 and a 
weight of 3,000 pounds. 

Shx>p. 

In connection w'ith a large forge and blacksmith equipment, 
the dredge should have a lathe, shears, radial drill, and mill- 
ing-machine ; also a traveler for handling the plates that would 
have to be constantly ready for the screen. It would be advis- 
able to do this work on board, at least until the screen-require- 
ments of a given district were standardized; 10 h.p. and a 
cost of $3,000, with a weight of 10,000 lb., should cover this 
item. 

Stacker. 

The capacity of the stacker should be such as to be able to 
handle a maximum of 10 cu. yd. per min. ; length, say, 89 ft. 
A belt, running at not over 300 ft. per min., would seem to 
be the best to handle the gravel, without bringing too heavy 
a weight on the stern. A main belt, 60 in. wide, with the 
sides gently curved by idlers for 18 in. from the edges, and a 
superimposed flat belt to take the wear, should answer the pur- 
pose; 90 h.p., a weight of 40,000 lb., and a cost of $10,000, 
should cover this feature. 

Screen. 

In view of the screen-areas of present dredges, and the record 
of the Sweetser-Burroughs dredge, quoted above, a screen 
with a surface of 2,000 sq. ft. would apparently be able to 
handle 1,000 cu. yd. per hr. The pipe would discharge, at 26 
to 30 ft. above the water-level, into a stationary sluice, 26 by 
20 ft. in size, with a bottom of 0.25-iii. plate-steel, set at a 
grade of 0.25 in. to the foot and perforated with J-in. holes, 
countersunk on the under side. This stationary screen would 
discharge, in turn, on to a shaking-screen of the same width 
extending over the rest of the length of the tables. The holes 
would increase in diameter to 0.5 in. at the lower end of the 
screen, and should be close enough together to make sure 
that all the water will drain through them before the gravel 
reaches the lower end. The shaking-screen would be set at a 
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grade of 1.5 in. per ft., with an adjustable hanger for reducing 
the grade as desired, as shown in Fig. 2. 

Areas. 

Dredges now in use have a saving-area of from 750 to 1,000 
sq. ft. for a capacity of 100 cu. yd. of gravel per hour. This 
ratio should be at least maintained, and increased as much as 
practicable. It seems quite feasible to get a satisfactory area. 
The old Plutus and Caff/ornia, the first dredges in Oroville to 
use the shaking-screen (both steam-shovel dredges and long 
since abandoned), used a high drop of 2 ft. or more on to the 
tables, with the idea that the gold that fell with this impact 
would stay and amalgamate. But Vail, a veteran gold-saver, 
argued that the gold which would stay by reason of its weight 
would stay anyhow, and that by utilizing this space for a 
rifHe-board, having shallow auger-holes, he could provide a 
greater area to amalgamate the fine gold. His boards, set zig- 
zag from the upper to the lower level, were successful ; and, 
somewhat modified, they are used in some of the latest dredges. 
The following is the suggested gold-saving area for the dredge 


here proposed : 

Sq Ft. 

4 sets of boards, each 2,000 sq. ft., 8,000 

Table-surface, 40 by 100 ft., ...... 4,000 

Rose-box at table-discharge, 100, at 10 sq ft. each, , . 1,000 

Sluices, at least 600 sq. ft. each, 1,000 


Total, 14,000 


Hull. 

For a field where the dredge would never have to move out 
of the reach of commercial electricity, and would not be com- 
pelled to carry long lines to work or warp against strong 
currents, the pump could be set in the center of the dredge, a 
much shorter hull could be used, and greater table-area secured 
by increased width. But for use in foreign river-bottoms, a 
hull 175 by 60 by 8 ft. would -be better. The bow should be 
tapered and have a gentle rise for, say, 20 ft., and the stern 
should have an equal curve for the “ get-away.^^ The impor- 
tance of the stern curve is sometimes not fully understood. 
Church has clearly shown that a blunt stern on a scow is a 
greater strain on a tow-line than a blunt bow, on account of 
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the great mass of water, the momentum of which it has to 
overcome. 

Properly constructed of steel, with suitable wood-lined 
quarters for manager, captain, and crew, and adequate strength 
in every part for a sea-voyage, as well as for the strain of 
regular operation, the hull ought not to cost more than $45,000. 

FaeL 

In New Zealand and elsewhere, dredges are operated with 
steam, using coal as fuel. But gold-dredges in South America 
would have to depend, at least for some time to come, on wood 
as fuel. Those who have been compelled to make steam with 
comparatively fresh-cut wood, wet by rain or by transportation 
in canoes, will probably agree with me that it is unsafe to 
estimate on maintaining 120 h.p. on less than J cord per hr., 
or 8 cords per 24 hr. At this rate, 1,200 h.p. for the proposed 
dredge would require 80 cords per day, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, would be a prohibitory condition. 

The paper of Mr. Langton on The I’ower Plant of the 
Moctezuma Copper Co. at Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico, raises 
the interesting (piestion of the use of gas-engines driven with 
gas from wood. 

I am inclined to think that, under suitable circumstances, 
this means of generating power might be found practicable 
and profitable in some regions such as I have mentioned. But 
the source of power is a question of locality. In many places 
it would be best to utilize natural water-i>ower through the 
electric current. For the proposed dredge, when electricity is 
not available, T suggest a marine produ(*er-gas jdant, as shown 
in Fig. 2, which, according to the Loomis-Pettibone Engineer- 
ing Co., will deliver the required power with a wood-consump- 
tion of only 17 cords per day. The cost of such a plant would 
be about >^12,000. 

Fi\gine'<. 

Three gas-engines would be required : one for the dredging- 
pump, with four 20- by 25-in. cylinders, guaranteed to develop 
700 h.p. at 170 rev. per min., and able to stand up under 1,000 
h.p., though with somewhat less economy. This engine, includ- 


Trans. ^ xxxiv., 748 to 776 (1904) 
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ing all auxiliaries, air-compressor, circulating-pump, etc., would 
weigh 40,000 lb., and cost $30,800. 

The dynamo to distribute power to the various motors would 
be run by an engine with two cylinders (of the same dimen- 
sions, so that one repair set only need be kept), weighing 20,000 
lb., and costing $15,400. This cost is stated to cover an extra 
cylinder set, extra one-half crank-shaft of total weight of 6,500 
lb., and a 14 h.p. donkey-engine of two cylinders, with dynamo 
for lighting and pump, as well as a compressor for filling the 
air-tank for starting the large engines. 

Crew and Expense, 

For continuous operation and the occasional handling of 
heavy lines, the following crew should fill the requirements at 
the stated daily wage, plus food : 


Per Day. 

1 general manager (who should be an experienced gold-saver), $10.00 
1 captain, with experience in handling dredges in strong cur- 


rents, . 5.00 

1 chief engineer, gas and electric, . . . . . 5 00 

1 machinist and blacksmith, 5.00 

2 cooks, at $1.00, . 2.00 


6 $27.00 

Per Shift. 

2 levermen (experienced in gravel-pumping), at $4.00, . . $8.00 

1 engineer, gas and electric, 4.00 

1 engineer assistant, . . .... 3.00 

2 oilers, at $2 00, 4.00 

1 boss fireman, . ......... 2.00 

2 assistant firemen, at $1.00, . ... 2.00 

4 deckhands, at $1.00, . . .... 4.00 


13 $27.00 

Or for three shifts ... 81.00 


Total wages, ... $108.00 

Food for 45, at $1.00, 45.00 

Repairs and supplies, 50.00 

Wood, maximum 17 cords, at not over $3.00, delivered, . . 61.00 


Total daily cost, ........ $254.00 


The allowance for food and wood is liberal, and a smaller 
crew would perhaps suffice; but these figures should not be 
cut for preliminary estimates. 
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Gwpadiy and Cost Per Yard. 

With ordinary care in painting and keeping up, a dredge 
built in the manner suggested should last many years. With 
all the machinery of the best character, a full supply of dupli- 
cates for all possible contingencies, a good crew and good man- 
agement, the shut-downs should be but slight, outside of en- 
countering snags and sunken logs, to handle which this hy- 
draulic dredge would be as well equipped as any other. Very 
few stones would be found in the average dredging-field that 
would not go through a 24-in. ring, so there should be little 
time lost on this score. It seems entirely reasonable to expect 
to dredge 20 hr. per day. This, at 1,000 yd. per hr., would 
give a daily capacity of 20,000 cu. yd. of gravel. 

Notwithstanding the smaller sum of the component items of 
cost given above, it would not be prudent to reckon that the 
cost of such a dredge, by the time it has been set up in the 
port of its construction, given a trial run, then housed and 
towed to its destination, and put at work on the ground, would 
be less than from $200,000 to ?2.'>0,0ri0. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that a dredge of this capacity and of the table- 
area to be used, and to employ commercial electricity as power, 
would cost less than half this sum, or no more than a good 7-ft. 
chain-bucket dredge. 

A sinking fund, to retire >^2OO,n00 in 10 years, would require 
$83.29 per $1,000 per year, or per day (at 300 days per year)» 
$55.53. This, added to the daily running-expense of $264, 
with a further allowance of $25 for general expense, gives $335 
as the daily grand total ; and this sum, divided by 20,000 cu. yd. 
of gravel handled daily, gives $0.01675 as the cost per cubic yard. 

Even if the ground should be unusually full of logs, it is evi- 
dent that considerable time could be lost without making the 
cost per yard excessive. In fact, the power of the dredge is so 
calculated that more than 1,250 cu. yd. of free gravel could be 
readily dredged and screened per hour, so that the assumed 
average of 1,000 cu. yd. per hr. can easily be maintained. 

VII. Conclusion. 

The design and specifications submitted in this paper are not 
offered as satisfying all conditions of gold-dredging. Many 
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rich stream-beds would not give elbow-room ” for such a 
dredge : many otherwise favorable gold-bearing areas are too 
email to warrant the cost of its installation ; and, in some locali- 
ties, as I have already remarked, the supply of adequate power 
might be, at the present time, a matter of economically insuper- 
able difficulty. But I believe that, under suitable conditions, 
the use of hydraulic suction-dredges of a minimum capacity of 
1,000 cu. yd. per hr. would be exceptionally profitable; and 
I hope that my suggestions will elicit the discussion by engi- 
neers in this department of a proposition which, to ray mind, 
promises so great an advance in this relatively new form ot 
mining industry. 

Several manufacturing concerns have been mentioned, as a 
matter of record, in the foregoing pages ; but I need hardly 
say that these references are not intended either to advertise 
particular parties, or to convey the impression that these parties 
only would be able to furnish the machinery contemplated. 
On the contrary, there is nothitig in the design here proposed 
which could not be constructed by any establishment experi- 
enced in such work. 
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The Treatment of Slime on Vanners. 

BY RUDOLF OAHL, MORENCI, ARIZ 

(New Haven Meeting, Februar 5 % 1909 ) 


Some time ago the Detroit Copper Mining Co. had to decide 
the question wliether it would pay to re-treat slime-tailings, 
and several machines were tested in order to ascertain the type 
of construction which would give the greatest saving. In pre- 
vious tests on the ore of this company, several tables proved far 
inferior to the Fruc vanner, and for this reason they did not 
receive any serious consideration. In the late tests, however, 
one table was found to surpass the vanner in the x)ercentagc 
of saving nia<le. 

The Fruc vanner used in these tests had been adjusted 
approximately to the slope which the slime-vanners in the con- 
centrator of the Detroit Copper Co. had at that time, about 2 in. 
between the inside of the wooden posts, or 0.272 in. per ft. It 
had not been tletermined, however, if this slope was the most 
economical one for treating the slime- feed in the mill, or for 
re-treating the tailings from the slime-vanners, and I was 
instructed to ascertain by test-runs, under ditterent conditions, 
the best adjustments for tlie work to be done. 

In order to determine if a change in the adjustments of the 
machines would improve the results, it seemed sufficient to con- 
tinue running the tests between the vanner and the table before 
mentioned, keeinng the feed and all other conditions the same, 
but varying the .idju-lmetif ^ of the vanner from run to run. 

I employed a vanner-man of long experience to operate these 
machines, who expressed the opinion that a slope between 2f 
and 2.5 in. between the posts (0.323 and 0.340 in. per ft.) would 
give the best results. 

Some runs made this way gave a considerable improve- 
ment. While for a slope of 2 in. (0.272 in. per ft.) the saving 
had been only 40 5 per cent, of that of the table, it was 49,2 
per cent, for 2,5 in. (0.340 in. per ft.) slope. A decrease of 
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the slope to 1.5 in. (0.204 in. per ft.) decreased the saving to 
82.7 per cent, of that of the table. So far, these tests had been 
made with a smooth belt and with 224 (l-in.) side-strokes per 
minute. A reduction in the number of side-strokes from 224 
to 188 increased the saving several per cent., and an increase 
of the slope to 3 in. (0.408 in. per ft.) added 8 per cent, to 
the saving. 

An old corrugated belt was then tried, starting with 2.5. in. 
slope (0.340 in. per ft.). The saving was 78 per cent, of the 
saving of the table; for 3.5 in. (0.476 in. per ft.) it was 97 per 
cent, and for 4.5 in. (0.612 in. per ft.) the vanner made a better 
saving than the table. A decrease in the number of side- 
strokes slightly increased the saving. 

These results could be interpreted in two ways. It was pos- 
sible that the pulp, whicti had once gone over a vanner with a 
somewhat flat smooth belt (all vanners in the concentrator had 
smooth belts at that time), was not fit for re-treatment on a 
machine with practically the same adjustments. To take out 
mineral that could not be saved on the first vanner, either the 
smooth belt might have to be set steep, or a corrugated belt 
might have to be used. On the other hand, there was a possi 
bility that the vanners in the concentrator had been run too flat, 
and therefore did not save all that could be saved. In this case 
a steeper setting of the vanners would increase the saving and 
would possibly make a re-treatment of the tailings unnecessary. 

Since smooth belts only were in use, the first \vork was to 
determine the best adjustments of a Frue vanner with a smooth 
belt for treating fine feed. The second, to ascertain if a corru- 
gated belt will do better on slime-feed than a smooth belt. Of 
course, any such diflerence in the saving for different adjust- 
ments, as reported above, could not be expected for the regular 
slime-feed, from which a large amount of concentrate can be 
easily extracted by almost any machine, while on a pulp which 
has already gone over a concentrating-table once, one machine 
may have hardly any effect, while another may save a consid- 
erable amount of mineral. 

Some tests with different adjustments (mainly different slopes) 
convinced me that on this feed a higher slope also increased the 
saving. Since, however, this view was diametrical to the former 
practice in the concentrator of the Detroit Copper Co., accord- 
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ing to which slime-feed was treated on belts set as flat as pos- 
sible (with the idea that the slimes should get a very small 
chance to run off), my views found opposition, and it was 
decided to have a contest, in which an experienced millman 
ran a vanner according to the established practice, while I ran 
another machine on the same feed according to my ideas. Two 
vanners were set side by side and fed by slime-pulp from a 
revolving distributor, so as to send the same amount of feed of 
the same quality to’ the two smooth-belt vanners. Four runs 
were made, averaging about 7 hr. each, from which the con- 
centrates were collected, weighed, and assayed. One time 
the contestants changed machines between two runs. On an 
average of the four tests, the machine with the higher slope 
saved 10.1 per cent, more copper than the machine with lesser 
slope. One other point brought out by the contest was that, 
in order to effect a high saving, a certain amount of water, prob- 
ably in excess of what is generally used on slime- vanners, is 
required. 

The results of this contest indicated that it is possible to save 
a considerable part of the copper that heretofore has been 
lost, and that it would probably pay to determine accurately 
and systematically the most economical adjustments of a vanner 
in treating this feed. 

The right way to find the best adjustments of a vanner for a 
certain feed is to vary all the elements that can he varied, and 
to determine the saving resulting from different combinations 
of adjustments. Since there are several variations possible, 
this scheme requires a large number of tests. 

The principal elements which can be varied on the Frue 
vanner are : (1) the slope of the belt, (2) the amount of dress- 
ing-water, (3) the number of side-strokes, and (4) the speed of 
the belt. If -each of these elements has a certain value, the 
machine will for a certain quality and quantity of feed produce 
a certain grade of concentrate. In practice, however, the 
grade of the concentrate which has to be made on the vanners 
will be a given quantity. It will be stipulated, for instance, 
to make a grade with only 10 or 20 per cent, of silica. This 
condition makes the above-mentioned adjustments interde- 
pendent. For instance, with a given number of side-strokes 
per minute, and a given slope of the belt, the vanner-man can 
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either use a certain amount of dressing-water and regulate the 
speed of the belt, or he can give the belt a certain speed and 
regulate the dressing- water so as to produce the desired grade 
of concentrate. 

In most of these experiments the former way -nais chosen — 
namely, a certain quantity of dressing-water per minute was 
used. For this pur[>ose a funnel was constructed. Fig. 1, 
having the opening. A, closed by a wooden plug, B, with an 
inserted glass tube, C. At the wide end of the funnel a tube, 
D, branches otf. The funnel is set on a nipple, JE, screwed on 
the pipe, F, which carries the dressing-water to the water-dis- 
tributing box of the vanner. The water enters the funnel 
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through its upper end. The inflow is so regulated that it fi-lls- 
the funnel and gives a small overflow through the pipe, Z>. 
As long as this small overflow is maintained the water running 
through the glass tube, C, is always under the same pressure, 
and the quantity passing through is constant. By changing 
the glass tube the quantity of dressing-water can be varied. 

The quantity of feed was regulated in a similar way by pass- 
ing the pulp through a short piece of iron pipe under a given 
head. In the later runs special eftbrts also were made to keep 
the consistency of the pulp uniform by using a separate settling- 
tank having a spigot-discharge controlled by a plug with an in- 
serted iron tube, while the tank itself was supplied with the 
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same kind of pulp up to the settling-capacity for a dear-water 
overflow. 

In order to get good results, it was found necessary to use a 
speed of the belt much more rapid than the ordinary adjust- 
ments allov^ This was accomplished by replacing the cone- 
pulleys which regulate the belt-speed with larger ones. 

The relative saving made on the two niacliines was deter- 
mined by weighing, sampling, and a^r^aving the eonceiitrates 
produced in each run. ITand-samples of feed and tailings also 
were taken at regular intervals, but only the saving, based on 
weight and assay of the concentrates, was used for a compari- 
son of the work of the machine under dilferent conditions. In 
the present case this method of determining the saving is evi- 
dently the most reliable one. As a rule, the whole concentrate 
was dried and sampled so as to avoid errors due to faulty mois- 
ture-samples. At the start the concentrates were assayed by 
the cyanide method, but later these assays were used for pre- 
liminary work only, the calculations l)eing based on electro- 
lytic assays. 

To eliminate errors due to the impossibility of keeping two 
machines in equally good condition all the time, the adjustments 
were reversed when practicable. For instance, when one machine 
had been run with a 3-iii. slope and another with a 4-in. slope 
for one day, the next day the slopes ^^ere reversed, but since 
this called for frequent changes in both machines, which at 
times could not be easily eiiected, another method was generally 
followed. One machine, kej)t running in the same way for a 
whole series of runs, was called the standard vaniier, and all 
the variations were made with the other machine. As an ex- 
ample, the results of one series of tests arc given in Table I. 


Table I. — Effect of Vaiiation of Slope. 


Test n umbel 

Slope 

Between Posts (In per Ft 

5 in. 0.080 

6 in. I 0.816 

7 in. I 0.952 

8 in. I 1.088 


nTandllSj 119 

120 


122 

1 

123 ' 124 

! 118.9 ! 116.7 ' 

! ' 1 

125 

113 2 ' 



114.2 1 

114.8 

1 

1 106 

107.3 

111.2 

i i ! 

' 1 


The data in Table I. were obtained under the following con- 
ditions: dressing-water used, 2.7 gal. per min. (per 6-in. belt); 
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average quantity of ore treated per 24 hr., 8.96 tons ; average 
amount of solid, 13.53 per cent. ; average number of strokes 
per min., 188 (1-in. strokes); corrugated belt. The results are 
given in percentages of the results obtained by the standard 
vanner having a smooth belt, a 5-in. slope betweei\, posts (0.680 

SLOPE, INCHES PER FOOT 



Smooth belt, 220 ( 1-in. ) strokes per minute. 

Feed : Lower vanner feed of D, C. M. Co. concentrator. 

13.0 per cent, solid. 

10.0 per cent, on 200-meBh screen (Denver Fire Clay Co.). 

1.40 per cent, copper. 

9.6 tons dry feed per 24 hours. 

Saving is expressed in percentage of maximum saving obtained in this series of 
tests. 

Fig. 2. — Variation op Saving with Dressing-Water and Sdope. 

in. per ft.), using 1.66 gal. of dressing-water per min., and oper- 
ated at 229 (1-in.) strokes per minute. 

Fig. 2, showing the results obtained on a vanner with a 
smooth belt, expresses the saving in percentages of the maxi- 
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mum saving obtained in this series of tests. The figures rep- 
resent this saving, the slope and the dressing-water being used 
as co-ordinates. This diagram shows that, in order to make 
a good saving, it is necessary to set a vanner much steeper 
than is done in common practice. The best saving was ob- 
tained with 5-in. slope between the inside of the posts (0.680 
in. per ft.), and If gal. of dressing-water per 6-in. belt. Under 
these conditions it was necessary to give the belt a speed of 
120 in. per min., which is probably three times the rate of travel 
used in most mills, and far in excess of any speed that I have 
ever seen quoted. Both the large quantity of dressing-water 
and the high slope of the belt tend to produce a high speed. 
The results of these tests show that, in order to make a good 
saving on slime-feed with a vanner, it is necessary to give the 
belt a high speed, which can be done by using either a high 
slope or a large quantity of dressing-water. On a given feed 
the best combination can only be decided by experiment. 

The details of Fig. 2 are not very complete, but since the 
determination of even these few figures took a long time, and 
since it was the expectation to discard the smooth belts should 
corrugated belts be found more economical, the data collected 
were considered sufficient. 

Richards ^ mentions as extraordinarily high the rate at which 
the belts move forward in the Gates canvas-plant, operated at 
Jackson, Cal. At this plant very fine canvas-table concentrates 
are re-dressed on an end-shake vanner which has the extremely 
high slope of 1.5 in. per ft. I have tried repeatedly to use slopes 
approaching this one, but in every case with negative results, 
which may be due to the fact that the feed was not as fine or 
that an end-shake vanner will stand a higher slope. The 
amount of shaking-motion also is much larger in my tests, 
which may help to explain the difference. The shaking-motion 
is probably stronger than is practical in view of the difliculty 
of keeping the machines in good order, but as far as the saying 
is concerned, not much could be gained by reducing the 
strength of the motion, as will be seen later in this paper. 

The question arises, why, if a high belt-speed gives so much 
better results, it is not used in some mills? Certainly, some 

^ Ore-Dremn^i vol ii , p. 660 (1903), 
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<me must have tried high speed before^ but I am inclined to 
think that no one ever investigated thoroughly the question of 
belt-speed. Most millmcn trust a "jgood deal to the eye, and a 
&st-trave}mg belt does not show the concentrate very plainly. 
Every one viewing two belts side by side, one aVa fast speed 
and one at a slow speed, will feel certain that the slow-speed 
belt produces much more concentrate. The reason for this is, 
that in the case of the fast belt the concentrate is spread out over 
a larger surface in so thin a film that sometimes it is hardly 
perceptible. Other tests in the mills give misleading results. 
For instance, the belt which shows very little mineral behind 
the feed-box is frequently considered to make a good saving, 
but in some of our runs this test failed entirely. Belts show- 
ing mineral almost down to the tail-end often made much 
cleaner tailings and a better saving than did belts which looked 
clean over the entire length. Panning the tailings is more 
satisfactory; but the only safe way to determine the saving 
seems to be by actual assay. 

One objection which has been raised against this way of 
running vanners is, that variation in the power would influence 
a fast-running belt more than a slow-running one. Whenever 
the driving-power loses ppeed a vanner begins to carry sand 
into the concentrates, on account of the gentler shaking-motion. 
And if a vanner be adjusted to the slower motion it will make 
too clean a concentrate as soon as the power recuperates, which 
means a loss of mineral, unless the vanner-man immediately re- 
adjusts the machine to the changed condition. 

In other words, the losses will be heavier on a fast-traveling 
belt, ton account of the higher slope. It has been found by ex- 
periment, however, that a machine with a high slope requires 
less regulation to meet changed conditions of power than a 
machine with low slope, and from this fact I infer that the 
losses due to lack of attention to the changes in power will be 
reduced, and not increased, by giving the vanners a high belt- 
speed. This condition, therefore, recommends a high belt- 
speed, particularly in places where the power is not very con- 
stant. 

It may also be mentioned that a violent shaking-motion 
makes a vanner more independent of changes in the power, 
so that for plants having poor power it is advisable to use 
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a rapid belt-speed and shaking-motion. While high speed 
will cause a belt to wear out faster than a slow speed, the re- 
sults obtained at the concentrator of the Detroit Copper Co. 
show that the cost of increased wear will be made up many 
times by the increased saving. 

The feed treated on the vanners in the tests shown in Fig. 2 
averaged 13 per cent, of solids. Screen-analyses made at dif- 
ferent times showed between 6 and 14 per cent, of residue on 
a 200-mesh screen of the Denver Fire Clay Co. The average 
load was 9.5 tons (dry) per 24 hours. 

We also investigated the consistency of pulp best suited for 



Smooth belt, 209 (1-in.) strokes per minute, 2.20 gal dressing-water per minute 
4'in. slope between posts (0 544 in. per foot). 

Feed : Lower vanner feed of D. C. M. Co. concentrator. 

9 per cent, on 200-me8h screen (Denver Fire Clay Co.). 

1.48 per cent, copper in feed. 

7.93 tons dry feed per 24 hours. 

Saving is expressed in percentage of saving made with a pulp of 12 per cent, 
solids. 

Fro. 3. — Variation of Saving with Percentage op Solids in Feed. 

treatment on vanners. The experiments made were similar to 
those described above, except that the feed was thickened in a 
settling-tank with dear-water overflow before it reached the 
distributor. Alternating daily, extra water was applied to one 
of the two machines, and in this manner the saving determined 
which corresponded to different percentages of solid matter in 
the pulp. The curve in Fig. 3 shows the saving obtained 
under different conditions, and proves that thickening the pulp 
beyond a certain limit decreases quite rapidly the economy of 
a vanner. It should be observed that in these experiments 
the settling of the pulp has been carried much fnrfhAi* 
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would be done in practice. A pulp of this material containing* 
24 per cent, of solid has almost the consistency of syrup. To 
convey an idea of the thickness of the feed, the curve, Fig. 4, 
has been drawn, showing the settling in a cylinder 22.25 in. 
high. It proves that it takes a long time to settle pulp to 
this consistency ; consequently, if this were carried out in prac- 
tice it would require a very large settling-capacity. 

The adjustments of the vanners in these experiments having 
been kept the same, the question arises, is it right to assume 
that the adjustments found the best in the former tests will also 
be the best for thickened feed ? In other words, may not a very 



Fig. 4. — Settling of Lower Vanneb Feed (D. C. M. Co. Concentrator) 
IN 22.25-in. Cylinder. 

thick feed require a different jilju-fiin ni ? This question was 
investigated by the tests represented in Fig. 5, with a pulp 
averaging 25.5 per cent, of solids. At first, two chances for 
improvement seemed to exist: one, the use of a higher slope, 
in order, as far as possible, to spread out the thick pulp and 
effect a greater contact with the belt; the other, the use of 
much dressing-water in order to counteract the deficiency of 
water in the pulp. The outcome of the experiments showed 
that spreading out the pulp by increasing the slope does not 
counteract the harmful effects of the deficiency of water in the 
pulp, but it also showed that an increase of the quantity of 
dressing- water off-sets the disadvantages of a too-thick pulp. 
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Since the data for the saving in Fig. 6 are expressed by the 
saving of another vanner with equally thick pulp, the high 
saving of 107.4 per cent, means only so much more saving than 
can be made on a vanner running with 4-in. slope (0.544 in. 
per ft.) and 2.2 gal. of dressing-water treating feed of the same 
thickness. However, the results show that an extremely thick 


SLOPE, INCHES PER FOOT 



SLOPE, IN INCHES, BETWEEN INSIDE OF POSTS 

Smooth belt, 210 (1-in.) strokes per minute 

Feed : Ijower vanner feed of D. C. M. Co. concentrator. 

25 5 per cent, solid (average). 

9 per cent, on 200-me8h screen (Denver Fire Clay Co. ). 

1.4G per cent, copper. 

6.2 tons dry feed per 24 hours. 

Saving is expressed in percentage of saving made with 4-in. slope between posts 
(0.544 in. per foot) and 2.2 gal. dressing- water per minute. 

Figures in parentheses mean travel of belt in inches per minute. 

Fig. 5. — Vabiatton of Saving with Dressing-Water and Sia)pe fob 
Very Thick Feed. 


feed can be treated fairly well with a large quantity of dressing- 
water. The tests, Figs. 4 and 5, are also shown in Fig. 6, 
together with the results of other test-runs. It seems from Fig. 
6 that the best results can be obtained with a slope of 5 in. and 
a pulp-thickness of about 16 per cent, of solid. 

Fig. 6, the saving effected, is represented in its relation to 
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tho three variable quantities which determine it — namely, the 
percentage of solids in the feed, the slope of belt, and the 
amount of dressing-water. The saving made by each combi- 
nation tested is expressed by the figure attached to the point 
representing this combination. The distance of each of these 
points from the base-plane, indicated by the length of the per- 



Smooth belt, 210 (1-in ) strokes per minute. 

Feed : Lower vanner feed of D. C. M. Co. concentrator. 

9 per cent, on 200-mesh screen (Denver Fire Clay Co.). 

1.47 per cent, copper in feed. 

7. 10 tons dry feed per 24 hours. 

Saving is expressed in percentage of saving made with 4-in. slope between posts 
(0.644 in. per foot) and 2.2 gal. dressing- water per minute. 

Fig. 6. — Tests with Thickened Feed. 

pendiculBrs (the dotted lines), expresses the slope ; the position 
of the foot-point of these perpendiculars in the base-plane shows 
the corresponding figures for the quantity of dressing- water and 
for the percentage of solid in the feed. 

These results, so far as the r- '- . .*■ of water in the feed is 

concerned, cannot he applied to other ores, since the consist- 
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oncy beet suited for treatment on concentrating-machines de- 
pends largely on the composition of the ore (the percentage of 
clay, etc.). I think, however, that a pulp of the same degree 
of fineness which will settle with the same velocity as the 
samples treated would give nearly the same results; also, that 
results for pulps of equal settling- velocity would yield a better 
comparison than pulps of equal percentage of solids. 

Other tests were made to determine the best adjustments for 
a corrugated belt treating this slime-feed in the same way in 
which the smooth belt had been tested before. Since these 
experiments were carried out before the preceding series, no 
use was made of the fact that the saving could be improved 
by slightly thickening the pulp. Otherwise, it might have been 
more logical to conduct these experiments with the corrugated 
belt with a somewhat thickened feed. The results of these tests 
are represented in Fig. 7, in which the saving is expressed in 
percentages of the saving made on the vannei* with the smooth 
belt, which was taken as the standard. The corrugated belt 
used was an old one, the corrugations of which were much worn 
and rounded hy long use. 

From the results given in Fig. 7, it follows that the best slope 
for this belt is 6 in. between the posts, or 0.816 in. per ft. The 
belt-speed which had to be used in each run is added in parenthe- 
ses to the figures representing the saving. The speed necessary 
for a good saving is not quite as high as that of the smooth belt, 
probably on account of the lower number of side-strokes used. 
The figures show also that a far larger amount of dressing-water 
was necessary than for the tests with the smooth belt. 

All the tests had shown that a high belt-speed is most advan- 
tageous in saving slime. Experiments were then tried to ascer- 
tain the possibility of increasing the belt-speed, and accordingly 
the saving, without giving the belt, as a whole, too much fall 
or ap[>l\ing too much dressing-water, simply by raising the 
front part only of the belt. The higher fall of the front end 
was gained by raising the front roller about 1 in. and the second 
roller enough barely to support the belt. The rosiilling*increaB6 
in the rate of belt^speed amounted to about 10 in. per min. In 
every case, however, the effect on the saving was less than 1 
per cent. In one case there was a small gain, in two cases a 
small loss, so that it seems safe to conclude that the effect of 
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tIdA change is very small and hardly larger than the errors con- 
nected with these tests. 

^ Tests were made to determine the influence of the shaking* 
motion on the saving made by a vanner. Some attempts had 

SLOPE, INCHES PER FOOT 


CL6 as &7 ou8 ae i«o i.i ta 1.3 1.4 us 



8 4 5 6 7 8 S 10 11 12 


SLOPE, IN INCHES, BETWEEN INSIDE OF POSTS 
Corrugated belt, 190 (1-in.) strokes per minute. 

Feed : Lower vanner feed of D. C. M. CJo. concentrator 
12.64 per cent, solids. 

9.0 per cent, on 200-mesh screen (Denver Fire Clay Co. ). 

1.4 per cent, copper. 

8,43 tons dry feed per 24 hours. 

Saving is expressed in percentage of saving made on standard vanner with smooth 
belt, 229 (1-in.) strokes per minute, 6»in. slope between posts, 123 in. belt- 
travel per minute. 

Figures in parentheses mean travel of belt in inches per minute. 

Fio. 7. — Variatiokt of Saviitg with Dressing-Water and Slope. 

been made before to gain information on this question. But 
at that time the power for the experimental machines was quite 
variable, and the only result obtained was that any considerable 
redaction in the shaking-motion was practically impossible. 
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becauBe the machines were influenced too much bj the changes 
in the power. Later, better power was secured, and although 
variations of 2 per cent, to either side in the number of strokes 
still occurred frequently, it seemed to be improvement enough 
to consider a reduction in the speed of the shaking-motion. 
The results. Fig. 8, do not show a great improvement to be 



Corrugated belt (D. C. form) 

Feed ; Lower vanner feed of D. C. M. Co. concentrator. 

14.4 per cent, solids. 

10.0 per cent, on 200-mesh screen (Denver Fire Clay Co.). 

1.44 per cent, copper. 

8.80 tons dry feed per 24 hours. 

Saving is expressed in percentage of saving made on vanner witli corrugated belt 
(D. C. form), 210 ( 1-in. ) strokes per minute, (>-in. slope between posts (0.816 in. 
per foot), 100 in. belt-travel per minute 

Fig. 8 — Variation of Saving with Numbkr ok Strokes. 

gained by reducing the speed, but indicate that a reduction of 
the number of side-strokes to about 150, with a considerable 
increase in the amount of dressing-water in order to gain high 
belt-speed, would be an improvement. A reduced side-motion 
requires more dressing-water to produce the same belt-speed. 

Very j)r()l)al)l\ such an extensive reduction would prove im- 
practicable with our power-conditions, as one man has to operate 
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a large number of machines; but doubtless some reduction 
would be beneficial, especially with our high rate of shal^ing- 
motion, whicli, in spite of continuous attention, shakes the 
machines loose very soon, and this, of course, means loss. 

As already mentioned, Fig. 7 shows the saving made by the 
corrugated belt in percentages of the saving made by the smooth 
belt. These runs were originally not intended to determine 
which belt made the best saving, but only to find the best set- 
ting for the corrugated belt, using the smooth belt as a standard 
in all these tests. The saving made on the corrugated belt was, 
however, in all these tests so much higher that it seemed safe 
to conclude that the corrugated belt was better than the smooth 
belt for the treatment of slime-feed. This result was doubted 
by many experienced in the concentration of copper-ores, and 
a second contest was arranged in which I operated the corrugated 
belt against several experienced eoncentrating-men using a 
smooth belt. The smooth belt was nearly new, having served in 
the concentrator for some mouths. The corrugated belt was 
the one used in the former tests, and before this had been in 
constant use for a long time in another mill, so that it was not 
in first-class condition. In some places the riffles had been 
worn away almost completely, while in others they still stood 
out prominently. Besides, there were numerous bad places, due 
to rough handling in shipping and repeated putting ou and 
taking off the belt. At the bottom of the riffles the canvas was 
exposed. 

In the first test of the new series the slope of the smooth belt 
was the same as before, 2 in. (0.272 in. i^er ft.). The results 
obtained were : 

Lower VawMr Feed . — 10 percent, on 2-00-niesh screen; 12.31 percent, of solid 
matter; 1.30 per cent, of copper; 8.5 tons (dry) per 24 hr. Kunmng-time, 6 hr. 
40 min. 

Smooth Corrugated 
Belt. 


Slope between i>o8t8, inches, . 

2 

6 

Slope per foot, inches, . 

0.272 

0.816 

Belt-travel per minute, inches, 

60 

120 

Strokes per minute, .... 

. 234 

194 

Concentrates, dry weight, pounds, . 

82.6^1 

160.90 

Concentrates, Cu, per cent., .• 

20.60 

17.39 

Copper saved, pounds, .... 

17 07 

27 98 

Tailings-sissay, Cu, percent., . 

0.97 

0.79 


Saving of corrugated belt in percentage of smooth belt, 163.9 per cent. 
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In the following tests no limitations were set to the adjust- 
ments ; 12 days were devoted to these tests, including work 
with the table mentioned before, which received feed from the 
same feed-distributor. The average results were : 


Uower Vanner Feed, — 8.81 per cent, on 200-mesh screen; 11.91 per cent, of solid 
matter; 1.49 per cent, copper; 8.99 tons (dry) per 24 hr ; running-time, 83 hr. 
30 min. 


Smooth 

Belt. 

Slope between posts, inches, . . . 3.96 

Slope per foot, inches, .... 0.538 

Belt-travel per minute, inches, . . . 100 

Strokes per minute, 204 

Concentrates, dry weight, pounds, . 1,438.6 

Copper saved, ix)unds, .... 266.23 

Concentrates, Cu, per cent , . . . 18.61 

Tailings-assay, Cu, per cent , . . . 0.824 


Saving of corrugated belt in percentage of smooth belt, 112.8. 


Corrugated 

Belt. 

6.00 

0.816 

116 

195 

1,622.2 

300.36 

18.61 

0.797 


For a further comparison between the work of the corrugated 
and the smooth belt, a test was made using as feed the tailings 
from the slime-vanners (smooth belts) in the concentrator. 
The results of this test were : 


Lower Vanner Feed . — Tailings from lower vanners, running with smooth belts, 
about 3 5 in. slope between posts (0.476 in. per ft.) ; 9 per cent, on 200-mesh 
screen ; 10.73 per cent, of solids , 0.77 per cent, of copper; 6.90 tons per 24 hr. ; 
jrunning-time, 10 hr. 30 min. 

Smooth Corrugated 

Belt Belt 


Slope between posts, inches, . 

4 

Slope per foot, inches, . 

0.544 

Belt-travel per minute. Inches, 

. 95 

Strokes per minute, 

. 207 

Concentrates, dry weight, pounds, . 

. 54.5 

Concentrates, Cu, per cent , 

12.09 

Copper saved, pounds, . 

6.59 

Tailings-assay, Cu, per cent , 

0.68 


Saving of corrugated belt in percentage of smooth belt, 131.7. 


6 

0.816 
98 
207 
82 66 
10.46 
8.64 
0.67 


This result conlirmed the experience gained in the first tests, 
that the saving efiected by the corrugated belt on these slimo- 
tailings far exceeds the saving made by the smooth belt. 

The tests with the corrugated belt had been made using the 
old belt, the corrugations of which were greatly worn down. 
Since the results were so very ^ Oij a new belt of the 
same pattern and having sharp corrugations was secured and 
tested. The saving eflTected was extremely disappointing. It 
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WEB not possible to get even as good results as with a smooth 
belt. Later, a large number of belts were made with exactly 
the same shape of riffles as had been formed by the wear. 

With one of these belts tests were run against both the 
smooth and the old corrugated belt, which showed that the new 
belt, after it had been on the machines for a couple of weeks,, 
was just as good a saver of mineral as the old one, and was con- 
siderably superior to the smooth belt. One difference existed — 
namely, that the old belt, probably on account of its roughness 
and of the exposure of the canvas at the bottom of the riffles, 
carried some very fine slimes into the concentrate, which, how- 
ever, was of rather low grade, and did not influence the saving 
very much. 

For a test on a larger scale, 10 machines, equipped with the 
new corrugated belts, were run against 10 machines with 
smooth belts. The concentrate from each group of machines 
was caught in a wooden tank large enough to hold all the con- 
centrate produced in the course of a week. Five tests were 
made, the first one lasting seven days, the others five days each. 
The results of the first test (which favored the corrugated belt) 
were not accepted, since there was some doubt of the correctness 
of the work. In the fourth and fifth tests, the feed-pipes which 
had been supplying the feed for the smooth belts in the first 
and second tests supplied the corrugated belts, and vice versdy 
in order to eliminate possible inaccuracies of the distributor. 
The smooth belts used for the tests had been running in the 
concentrator for some time. The rubber was worn ofi: from 
the back surface of some of the belts and the canvas exposed. 
To prevent the removal of mineral from the vauner-box on 
this rough surface, spray-water was used to keep the surface 
clean. 

The average result of these tests, "-i j 20 days alto- 

gether, was that the corrugated belts produced 123.2 per cent, 
of the copper produced on the smooth belts. The grade of 
concentrate on the corrugated belts was 20.04 per cent, of cop- 
per, as compared with 19.39 per cent, on the smooth belts. 

The corrugated belts were set with 4.92 in. slope (0.669 in. 
per ft.) and the smooth belts with 3.56 in. (0.484 in. per ft.), 
which is a little less than the slopes found best in the experi- 
ments. But the ordinary load in the mill is smaller than the 
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load used on the experimental machines, so that a gentler slope 
may be justified. The results obtained are decisive enough to 
permit the statement that the corrugated belt of the form 
described above has proved a better slime-saver than a smooth 
belt. 

It is often pointed out as an objection to a corrugated belt 
that it will make a dirtier concentrate, although it may make 
a better saving. Expressed so broadly, this statement is cer- 
tainly incorrect. Since sand cannot be noticed as easily as on 
a smooth belt, it requires practice to produce a uniformly clean 
concentrate on a corrugated belt. But there is not the least 
doubt that, if the concentrate made on a given machine is not 
clean enough, it can be raised to any degree of purity by the 
ordinary adjustments of vanners. My tests show that the new 
corrugated belt produces a larger amount of concentrate of the 
same grade than does a smooth belt. 

Calculations based on the result of the test determining the 
saving that could bo made by re-treating the tiiilings from the 
slime- van Tiers on corrugated belts had shown that it would 
hardly pay to install additional machines for this purpose with 
copper at a price of 13 cents per pound. Replacing the smooth 
belts in the concentrator by corrugated belts will improve the 
saving of the vanners and make the re-treatment of tailings 
from the slime-vanners decidedly uneconomical. 

Possibly it may be profitable to classify the tails thoroughly 
before attempting re-treatraeut, but since these slimes contain 
only a small percentage of material that will stay on a 200- 
mesh screen, it is not probable that this suggestion will lead 
to any improvement. Besides, if classification yields a better 
saving, it would be better to provide a thorough classification 
for the vanner-feed. 

Another way of raising the saving of the slime-vanners is to 
lower the tonnage treated per machine, and with this end in 
view experiments were undertaken to establish the relation be- 
tween the saving made and the load carried on these vanners. 
The feed-distributor was provided for these tests with compart- 
ments of unequal size, so that more feed could be sent to one 
vanner than to the other one. The proportion in which the 
feed was distributed was carefully determined. Thd results of 
these .tests are represented graphically in Fig, 10, which shows 
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that within the limits tested the vanner carrying the lighter 
load makes the better saving. The improvement resulting from 
reducing the load is not very great. For the present grade of 
milling ore, with copper at 12.6 cents, and with the present cost 



Corrugated belt, 210 ( 1-in. ) strokes per minute. 

Feed : Upper vanner feed Fast, I). C. M» Co. concentrator. 

12.66 per cent, solids. 

27,2 per cent, on lOO-mesh screen, 43.6 per cent, (cumulative) on 200- 
mesh screen (Denver Fire Cla j Co. ). 

1.51 per cent, copper. 

6.74 tons dry per 24 hours. 

Saving is expressed in percentage of saving made on corrugated -belt vanner with 
210 (l-in. ) strokes per minute, 3 in. slope between posts (0.408 in. per foot), 
54 in. belt-travel per minute. 

Fig. 9. — Tissts with Coabser Feed. 


of labor, power, repairs, etc., the most economical load for the 
new corrugated belts is between 8 and 9 tons, which shows that 
under existing conditions a reduction of the present load is not 
advisable. For higher copper-prices, however, a smaller load 
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would be more economical. At 20 cents the greatest economy 
is obtained with a load of about 7 tons. 

The slope which is to be given to corrugated belts depends 
very largely on the kind of material treated. Formerly it was 
the rule at the Detroit concentrator, and I suppose many others, 
to treat the finest feed with the lowest, and the coarsest feed 
with the highest, slope. That the contrary is rational has be^n 



TONS DRY PER 24 HOURS 


Corrugated belt (D. C. form), 210 (l-in. ) strokes per minute, 6-in. slope between 
posts (0.816 in. per foot), 120 in. belt-travel per minute. 

Feed ; Lower vanner feed of D. C. M. Co. concentrator. 

14. 7 per cent, solids. 

10.0 per cent, on 200-mesh screen (Denver Fire Clay Co.). 

1 . 31 per cent, copper. 

Saving is expressed in percentage of saving made on a vanner with the same 
adjustments carrying a load of 5.77 tons dry per 24 hours. 

Ftg. 10, — Variation of Saving with Load. 

held by Richards and others. The experiments, graphically 
represented by Fig. 9, show that on a coarse feed the higher 
slope gives poorer savings than a lower slope. The fact that 
a feed not very different requires such a different treatment, 
seems to point to close classification as an improvement for 
vanner-work, and to proper adjustments of each machine to the 
pulp treated. 

This question is still undecided, but I hope that some light 
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has beeu thrown on a few points by the work described in this 
paper. If nothing else, it shows that it pays to study questions 
of this character. 

Note (July, 1909). — Since writing this paper some additional 
tests have been made, in which the corrugated belts showed no 
marked superiority over smooth belts. These tests were made 
under mill conditions, 10 corrugated-belt machines running 
against 10 others with selected smooth belts, both sets of ma- 
chines operated with high belt-speed. The feed was somewhat 
coarser than in the tests referred to in the paper. Although, 
therefore, the results are not exactly comparable, they could be 
interpreted as throwing some doubt on the correctness of the 
previous tests investigating this point. For this reason I have 
intended for a long time to repeat these tests. But as some 
changes in the operation of the mill have made it impossible 
so far to obtain the same kind of feed as used in the former 
tests, and as there may not be an opportunity of (*arrying out 
this plan for some time, I thought it bettor not to delay the 
publication any longer. I felt, however, that I should call atten- 
tion to this apparent discrepancy. 


Biographical Notice of Hermann Wedding.^ 

BY EMIL SCHROEDTER, DUSSELDORF, GERMANY 
(New Haven Meeting, February, 1909 ) 

The death, on May 6, 1908, of Dr. Hermann Wedding, Privy 
Mining Councilor*of the Kingdom of Prussia, and Professor of 
the Metallurgy of Iron and Steel at the Royal Mining Academy 
of Berlin, was a loss keenly felt by the whole metallurgical 
world. Not alone in his native land, but also in foreign coun- 
tries, did he enjoy an esteem of which the title of honorary 
membership in the American Institute of Mining JEngineers, 
the United States Association of Charcoal Iron-Workers, and 
the (British) Iron and Steel Institute bears eloquent testimony. 

* Tranalated by the Secretary, and accompanied with portrait furnished by the 
courtesy of Stahl und Eisenf constituting the frontispiece of this volume. 
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Hermann Wedding was born March 9, 1834, in Berlin. At 
the suggestion of Dr. C. J. B. Karsten, the veteran father of 
Prussian nKtallurgy and author of the first German text-book 
of the metallurgy of iron, he turned his attention, after gradu- 
ating from the gymnasium, to mining and metallurgy. In 
1853, he began a practical course at the Malapane iron-works, 
in Upper Silesia. Subsequently, he studied at the Berlin Min- 
ing Academy, and received from the University in 1859 the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. A journey which he made to 
England, somewhat later, i^Qd to his undertaking a German 
translation, with revision and additions, of John Percy’s classic 
treatise on the metallurgy of iron and steel, the publication of 
which, in successive installments, stretched through many years. 

In 1868, he published, as a thesis in connection with his 

Assessor’s examination,” an e-ssay, entitled The Results of 
the Bessemer Process for the Production of Steel, and Its Pros- 
pects for the Rhenish and Westphalian Iron and Steel In- 
dustry, which revealed such ability and knowledge as to 
secure for him a call to the chair of iiicliilhirg\ in the Berlin 
Mining Academy. 

lie began his lectures in 1863, and this position and work, 
more congenial to his taste and talent than any other, afforded 
him abundant satisfaction to the end of his life. At first, he 
dealt with general metallurgy and assaying, but soon extended 
his activity as a teacher into all metallurgical departments, be- 
coming at last specially useful and famous in that of iron and 
steel. In his long and fruitful career he understood how to 
keep himself always in touch with practice. Moreover, he 
regarded it as his duty to maintain relations with his pupils 
outside of the class-room. In connection with the frequent 
journeys of observation which he made with them, he was un- 
wearied in endeavors for their benefit, explaining to them every 
day in thorough, helpful fashion all that they had seen, and 
joining heartily in their social evening merriment. 

As an author he was exceptionally fertile. In the first rank 
of his works must be placed his Ausfuhrliches Sandhuch der 
Eisenhuttenkunde, which made him known in all civilized 
countries. The first edition of this monumental work ap- 
peared in three parts, in 1864, 1868, and 1874. Two supple- 
mentary volumes followed, in 1884 and 1887. Although, as re- 
voL. xx.. — 33 
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marked above, the work appeared as a German version of that 
of Percy, it contained much new material, and, especially in its 
later portions, often departed from the English original. The 
second edition deserves to be regarded as an entirely new 
work, though under the old title. Of this edition, the final 
section (the second part of the fourth volume) was left un- 
finished. Wedding was destined not to complete this greatest 
work of his life, which had always lain nearest to his heart, 
and upon which he labored with intense zeal in his last years. 

Aside from this, his contribu#3n8 to technical literature, 
through Stahl und Eiseii, the Transactions of the Verein zur Befor- 
derung des Qewerbefleisses^ and other journals, foreign as well 
as German, w’cre exceedingly numerous. In the Transactions 
of the American Institute of Mining TT/*//'/'- • he published the 
following : 

Title. * Volume 

Kemarks on the Hot Blast, ... • . V. 

Remarks on the Expulsion of Cinder in Rolling Rails, V. 

The Nomenclature of Iron, ...... V. 

The Progress of German Practice in the Metallurgy of 
' Iron and Steel Since 1876, with Special Reference to 

the Basic Processes, . . . . ' . • XIX. 

Remarks on Microscopic Metallography, . . . XXII. 

Remarks on the Open-Hearth Process, . - . XXII. 

A Biographical Notice of Obcrberghauptmann Dr. 

Albert L Serlo, ....... XXIX. 

Through his two visits to the United States, in 1876 and 
1890, and his participation in the receptions given to members 
of this Institute in Germany in 1888 and 1906, Councilor 
Wedding became personally well known to many of his Ameri- 
can colleagues as a welcome and congenial companion, whose 
alert and eager mind was united with a syminiflulic and 
humorous temperament. 

He was twice married, and had eight children by his first 
wife and five by his second. Ten survive him. His eldest son 
is captain of a corvette in the Imperial German navy ; his 
second son, a Councilor in the Imperial Foreign Oflice at 
Berlin. 

Heath overtook him on May 3, 1908, while he was taking 
part at Hiisseldorf in the general meeting of the German 
Society of Ironmasters. Although he had been for some time 
feeling unwell, he attended with characteristic punctuality and 
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eense of duty all the sessions and addresses, until he was pros- 
trated by illness, which soon showed itself to be an apoplectic 
stroke, terminating after three days in death. Such a quick 
departure he had always desired, and those who were with him 
in his last hours will never forget the happy smile which still 
lingered on his lips, already shadowed by the wing of the 
Angel of Death, 

Iron endurance, never-failing power to work, clearness of 
perception, an unmistakable gift for statement, explanation, 
and instruction, and loyal fidelity to duty — the^e were the con- 
stant characteristics of Wedding’s long, active, useful and 
honorable life to its last conscious moment. By virtue of 
these qualities he won his high place in the esteem of both 
students of the science and practitioners of the art of the metal- 
lurgy of iron and steel. Only a mind so quick, an industry so 
ceaseless, and a devotion so absolute, could have felt and fol- 
lowed the irresistible attraction presejited by innumerable new 
problems and developments, which have arisen in unbroken 
succession, from the day of Wedding’s first ‘‘ shift” of practical 
service at Malapaiic, in 1853, to the present time. That period 
has seen the multiplication of our German production of iron to 
fifty-fold its mag!iitude in 1853, as the result of repeated revo- 
lutionary improvements in our metallurgical works, and of dis- 
coveries in the chemical, mechanical, and electrical fields, which 
have transformed the field of our profession, not only in the 
past, but for a progressive future, not yet revealed. 

Wedding died “ in harness,” ' as ho wished to die. And ho 
may well have said with pride, and gratitude, what we can 
now say for him, that it was his great good fortune to begin 
his work at the beginning of a wonderful era of progress in the 
German iron industry, and that with keen insight and marvel- 

1 Secketaby’s Note.— The German phrase employed by Pr. Schroedter, 
<‘Er starb in den Sielen,” is an East-PruHsian farmers’ phrase, referring to a 
faithful horse that dies with the liarness on him, in the midst of his work. It was 
Bismarck who first introduced it into German literature, in which it is now uni- 
versally recognized as a felicitous figure. Curiously enough, 1 have been able to 
translate it literally, by an equally current phrase which carries a different simile. 
For ** harness,” in our figure, means the armor of a knight, and ** dying in har- 
ness” means dying in battle. And, still more curiously, either figure is equally 
applicable here, if we but recognize that the soldiers who contribute to the victories 
of peace are the knights of a new and higher chivalry.— R. W. R. 
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ouB entliuBiastic industry he had kept pace for more than half 
a century with all departmente of this progress, contributing to 
it, as chronicler, critic, and teacher, an indispensable element. 

The exact value of his contribution it may be left for history, 
with stronger light and longer perspective, to measure. But 
it seems safe to say now, that he was probably the last of those 
who could fairly claim to command the whole of this field, as 
Humboldt and Leibnitz, in their generations, commanded respec- 
tively the fields of physical science and of mental philosophy. 

% 

Postscript. 

Bt R. W. Raymond, New York, N. Y. 

After 1 rjm''1jiiiug, with much pleasure, the foregoing brief, 
but discriminating and just, as well as sympathetic, notice by 
Dr. Schroedter, I add, with his permission, a few remarks to 
be published with it. 

In the first place, 1 would express in behalf of the many 
American members of the Institute who knew Professor 
Wedding, our hearty sense of his winning and commanding 
personal character, as well as his professional eminence, and 
our sincere grief at his death, which moans to us the departure 
of a genial and loyal friend. 

In the second place, I wish to call attention with renewed 
emphasis to the nature of his work, as already intimated in the 
above notice. For it seems to me that the labors of the his- 
torian and critic of technical progress are too generally under- 
rated, and that the man who sacrilicea the opportunity of win- 
ning fortune and fame by new inventions, in order to accept the 
less conspicuous yet more important service of consolidating 
and recording the results achieved by inventors, and handing 
them down to future generations as the indispensable basis of 
future progress, does not always receive the reward which he 
deserves. I do not remember that the name of Wedding is 
borne by any brilliant, original discovery, theory or process. 
Yet he who furnishes only a happy thought may be less meri- 
torious than he who patiently devotes a long and unselfish life 
to recording, arranging, explaining, and rendering truly fruitful 
the happy thoughts of others. This function, indeed, is the 
more diflicult, and, I think, after all, the more useful one. 
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Modern Progress in Mining and Metallurgy in the 
Western United States. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

BY DAVID W. BRDNTON, DENVER, COLO. 

(Spokane Meeting, September, 190‘».) 

I. Introduction. 

The list of our pastrPresi dents comprises the names of many 
who, in their official addresses, have sketched the current prog- 
ress of the arts and professions with which they were familiar. 
Such addresses are, in my judgment, highly useful, setting 
forth the results of our own work as a society, and recalling 
to our minds the particular lines in which discussion would prove 
most fruitful. Following this course with some hesitation, I 
venture to offer an outline of the recent improvements and the 
present situation in mining and molallurgy in the Western 
United States. 

The wonderful advances in mechanics, chemistry, and elec- 
tricity have all combined to aid these arts to such an extent 
that progress during the last decade has undeniably been more 
rapid than ever before in the history of the profession. In all 
mining countries improved transportation-facilities, in many 
instances called into existence by the traffic created by the mines 
themselves, have done much* to enlarge the field of operations 
by the reduction of freight-, operating- and living-expenses, 
thereby bringing lower-grade properties into the producing 
class. Under normal conditions, as the age of a district in- 
creases, all these difierent factors should combine to ofi-set the 
augmented costs attendant on deep mining, and greatly tend to 
prolong the profitable life of the mines. 

The more recent and important improvements in our Western 
mining-practice which have contributed most towards the ad- 
vancement of the art maybe briefly summarized as follows; 
but, before beginning this portion of my address, I wish to 
thank most heartily the many engineering friends who have so 
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kindly furnished data covering their latest practice, without 
which this paper would have been even less complete than in 
its present form, 

II. Mine-Mapping. 

Not many years ago most mining companies thought it amply 
sufficient to have a surface-map of their properties and a com- 
posite map showing the difierent underground workings in their 
mines. To-day, almost every important concern maintains, in 
addition -to the above, both stope- and assay-maps, while many 
of the larger companies add individual-level horizontal and 
vertical cross-section maps showing the underground geology 
in full. Upon these maps conventional designs in black ink 
are used to designate the various rocks, while the different 
veins or vein-systems are shown in colors. These sections are 
frequently drawn also upon glass sheets, which are then in- 
serted in wooden frames provided with vertical or horizontal 
slots or grooves cut at the proper relative distances apart 
to correspond with any desired planes of cross-section or 
with the working-levels of the mines in question. The great 
advantages of such plans and sections cannot be overesti- 
mated. They not only show at a glance the tonnage and 
value of the ore in sight, but also afford a guide for de- 
velopment-work, whereas the old-fashioned maps were nothing 
but a record of the work performed, and were practically 
useless for any other purpose. The improvement named 
has brought about another, the importance of which is just 
beginning to be recognized. I refer to the employment by 
large mining companies of economic geologists, who are not 
burdened with the duties of surveying, directing workmen, etc., 
but give their whole attention to the geological problems encoun- 
tered in the work. The advice of such experts in the purchase 
of property, the running of exploration-drifts, the location of 
shafts, etc., and the interpretation of local fault-systems, and 
other structural features, has already proved of inestimable 
value to their employers. 

III. Surface-Mining. 

Large ore-bodies occurring near the surface can, in many 
cases, be most cheaply and satisfactorily rained by stripping off 
the overburden and loading the mineral into cars by either the 
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** milling” or the steam-shovel system. In the West, steam- 
shovel mining is confined almost entirely to the low-grade cop- 
per-deposits at Ely, Kev., and Bingham, Utah. The system 
employed follows closely that of many iron-mines of Minnesota; 
and 95-ton shovels, with 3.5-cu. yd. (7-ton) dippers, are in 
common use. At Bingham, the Boston Consolidated Co. 
stripped the overburden from its deposit at the rate of 200,000 
tons per month. The maximum amount handled in a calendar 
month was 282,903 tons, in August, 1907, and the maximum 
tonnage for a single day, with four shovels, is 15,000 tons. The 
Utah Copper Co., immediately adjoining this, is also carrying 
on equally extensive stripping and mining; and as many as 13 
steam-shovels and 26 locomotives have been counted at work 
within a radius of half a mile. 

IV. Rock-Drills. 

The great improvements in core-drills, both diamond and 
calyx, enable us to-day to explore ground hundreds ot feet in 
advance of the actual openings and afibrd great aid in all devel- 
opment-work. Power-drilling has now almost entirely replaced 
hand-work, and a vast assortment of drills has been placed on 
the market, from which a careful engineer will often have 
extreme difficulty in selecting the machine best adapted for a 
particular service. Rock-drills, riTiprociil iiiLT, air-hammer, and 
electric-air, are all in successful operation to-day; and with 
the steady improvement, both in design and material em- 
ployed in construction, there is every reason to believe that 
the drill of the near future will be even more nearly perfect 
than those now in use. 

V. Mine-Hoistinu. 

Thirty years ago, while iramensc hoisting-plants were in use 
on the Comstock, they were far from efficient, and were not 
copied even in miniature on smaller mines. The favorite plant 
in Colorado in the early days was called the Gilpin county 
hoist, and consisted of a rope-drum securely fastened at one 
end to a large wooden pulley connected by a slack belt to a 
stationary engine running continuously at a slow speed. When 
the signal was given to hoist, the operator opened the throttle 
of the single-cylinder engine and brought the necessary work- 
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iDg-teDsion on the belt by means of a tightener operated by a 
hand-lever. To-day, these primitive machines, large and small, 
have all been succeeded by direct- or gear-connected steam- 
engines, equipped, whenever the tonnage is sujQicient to justify 
the expense, with variable cut-oli valve-gear, post-brakes, and 
every modern improvement. 

Steam-hoists, capable of handling from 10 to 20 tons of total 
load, from depths of from 4,000 to 6,000 ft., at speeds varying 
from 4,000 to 6,000 ft. per minute, are now not at all uncom- 
mon. These immense plants are fitted with every imaginable 
device for increasing the efliciency, rapidity, and safety of 
operation, and the skill and artistic ability displayed in the 
design of some of the later Nordberg creations bring them to 
a point where they can almost be considered works of art. 

In many places where water fit for use in boilers is scarce 
and electric current cheap, as at Cripple Creek, the electric 
hoist has almost completely replaced the steam-hoist. 

When large electric hoi sting-i)l ants were first installed, it was 
found that the great amount of current necessary to start and 
accelerate the load brought a very ohjf< fion.ihh* ‘‘peak’’ on the 
transmission-line. This difficulty has now been overcome by 
the Illgner and other similar systems, in which the energy 
stored in a large rapidly-revolving fly-wheel cuts down, if it 
does not entirely prevent, the objectionable peak. Safety- 
devices likewise have been very much improved ; and a recent 
invention, whereby the cage-tender is in constant signal-con- 
nection with the engineer, should do much to decrease the 
number of shaft-accidents. 

VI. Underground Tramming. 

When mines were shallow, shafts numerous and hoisting- 
facilities inadequate, hand-tramming was almost universally 
employed, but with increase in depth came the necessity for 
better hoisting-machinery and a reduction in the number of 
shafts, thereby increasing the distance over which ore had to 
be trammed. Then it was found that a high-priced man con- 
stituted a very expensive motive-power for pushing cars; horses 
and mules were put into commission; and, still later, air- and 
electric locomotives have come into very general use. There 
has been much discussion concerning the relative merits of 
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these two latter systems of underground haulage ; but there is 
no doubt that each has its own field. Where the openings are 
dry and the roof sufliciently high and firm to carry the trolley- 
wire insulators, there is no question as to the desirability of 
using electricity, but where these conditions unfortunately do 
not obtain, the compressed-air locomotive is an excellent sub- 
stitute. 

VII. Timbering. 

W^here the ore-bodies do not exceed 10 or 12 ft. in thickness, 
and have a firm hanging-wall, nothing can exceed the cheap- 
ness and simplicity of stalls; but wdien larger ore-bodies are 
encountered and timbering is necessary, the system commonly 
employed is that of “square setting,” invented by Deidesheimer 
and first used on the Ophir mine on the Comstock lode in 
1861. Timber is yearly becoming more expensive, does not 
usually last well underground, and when the ore-bodies are 
large, especially if there is a tendency to movement in the 
w’^alls, “ square sets ” made from square timbers are apt to 
“ swing” and afford very little vertical support. 

When large quantities of timber are required for square 
setting, in situations where the distance from the forest to the 
mine is not too great, round timbers are very much cheaper and 
more durable than square timbers. A round log lias about 
double the strength of a timber cut from the inscribed square on 
its small end; and since, in the round log, the concentric rings 
of wood-growth are unbroken and each protects the ring im- 
mediately underneath it from decay, the comparison, both in 
cost and in durability, is very unfavorable to square timbers. 
Automatic framing-machines can now be had which utilize the 
full strength of round timbers by making a bevel-joiiit outside 
of the square tenon necessary in all square-set timbering. This 
additional segmental contact-area in the joints braces the 
round timbers so that they are much less liable to “ swing” in 
large stopes than the square. 

In some cases, “cut and slice” and “caving” methods are 
employed, in which the hanging-w^all is allowed to come down 
and rest on each successive floor as the ore is stoped out, and 
is prevented from mixing with the ore by a mass of crushed 
timbers and plank which follows down on the top of the reced- 
ing ore. In the Utah Copper and Boston Consolidated mines. 
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Rt Bingham, Utah, about 4,000 tons of copper-ore are mined 
daily by the caving’’ system. In some large mines the 
slopes are filled with waste as fast as they are freed from ore, 
and the ground above thereby prevented from caving, in the 
same way as if stalls or square setting were used. Steel and 
concrete are coming slowly into use in shafts, stations, and 
tunnels, and with the natural decrease in the price of iron and 
cement on the one hand and the rising cost of timber on the 
other, it is easy to see that the more durable forms of construc- 
tion will eventually supersede wood on all permanent work. 

The direct-replacement system employed in the Kio Tinto 
copper-mines in Spain succeeded perfectly in holding both 
walls and surface in place on a vein from 200 to 260 ft. wide, 
and, by taking advantage of the wonderful skill of the Spanish 
miners in building dry stone walls, gives a new method of safely 
and economically mining the lower portions of the lodes which 
cannot be reached by the open-cast systems extensively in 
vogue there. 

VIII. Pumping. 

In the United States, the old-fashioned Cornish pump, with 
its costly foundation, massive walking-beam, huge plunger-rods 
and ponderous balance-bob, was supplanted many years ago by 
the direct-connected steam-pump, which soon developed into a 
most efficient pumping-machine with duplex, triple-expansion 
engines and every refinement possible in modern steam-engine 
practice. These have in many places been superseded by the 
electric-driven plunger-pump, in which the high speed of the 
electric motor has been reduced by suitable gearing. Lat- 
terly, quite a large number of electric pumps Imve been built 
ill which the gear is entirely eliminated. The speed of the 
motor has been reduced, and that of the plunger raised, form- 
ing a combination known as the express pump. Pumps of this 
class, with capacities of 1,600 gal. per minute, raising water 
1,550 ft., are now being very successfully employed in unwater- 
ing the Comstock Lode at Virginia City. 

Within the last few 3 ears great improvements have been 
made in the electric-driven turbine, which, with its entire ab- 
sence of valves and reciprocating parts, threatens to dominate 
the field completely. 

Already we have single-stage turbine-pumps raising 35,000 
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g^al. of water per minute 150 ft. Mgh; five-stage pumps raising 
10,000 gal. per minute 600 ft.; six-stage pumps raising against 
800 ft. head; and eight-stage pumps raising 400 gal. 1,400 ft.; 
and responsible firms are ready to contract to raise water by this 
system to any elevation up to 2,000 ft., and guarantee a pump- 
eificieney of from 60 to 75 per cent., according to conditions of 
service. 

IX. Mine-Lighting and Signaling. 

Incandescent electric lighting has long since driven oil-lamps 
and candles out of underground stations and permanent levels 
in which any large amount of work is carried on. The recently 
invented tungsten-lamp with its high efiiciency, giving 20 c-p. 
with an expenditure of only 25 watts per hour, makes it 
economically possible to extend electric lighting very greatly 
throughout underground workings. In some of the largest 
and most progressive mines, candles and oil-lamps have already 
been replaced in the stopes by acetylene-lamps, which are not 
only cleaner and safer, but give a much greater illumination 
for a given cost. 

For iiiinc-ignaling, the flash-light system operated by inter- 
rupting, by means of well-protected switches, the current pass- 
ing through the station-lamps is rapidly replacing the old- 
fashioned cumbersome bell-cord ; and the latest moisture-proof 
mine-telephones give instant communication throughout the 
underground workings, and to and from the surface, with little 
danger of interruption. 

X. Explosives. 

The use of modern high explosives in mining and tunneling 
is now universal; but there is a crying demand for an explo- 
sive which can be more safely bandied, and which on explosion 
or detonation wdll produce a smaller amount of noxious gases, 
which not only injure the health of the miners, but delay the 
resumption of work after each round of shots has been fired. 

Irregularities in the composition of explosives, variations in 
the strength of detonators, and ditferences in the speed of fuses 
are all fruitful sources of mine-accidents ; and, while too much 
paternalism ’’ is certainly to be avoided, it is doubtful if any- 
thing short of governmental regulation and inspection of explo- 
sives, detonators, and fuses will ever bring about the uniformity 
necessary to safety. 
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XI. Minb-Tbntilation. 

Less progress has taken place in this department than in 
almost any other, although the means for moving large quanti- 
ties of air under slight pressures have been very much im- 
proved. The ventilation and cooling of metal-mines have not 
yet received the attention which their importance demands. 
In this respect Western engineers could take profitable object- 
lessons from their brethren in the coal-fields. Very few of our 
Western mine-operators go to the trouble of recording tem- 
peratures and making ventilation-maps, showing the direction 
of the air-currents, etc., all of which data are necessary be- 
fore a satisfactory system of either natural or artificial ventila- 
tion can be planned. As most of the Western mines are in 
hilly or mountainous situations, it is generally easy to provide 
two openings at greatly difterent elevations, so that the heating- 
efiect of the workings can be depended upon to control the 
direction of the air-currents to such an extent as at least to 
cool and ventilate the workings partly. When these advan- 
tages cannot bo obtained, centrifugal or forced-draft blowers, 
driven either by steam or by electricity, furnish an easy meana 
of obtaining tbo desired results. 

The latest high-speed electric direct-driven centrifugal com- 
presBors give pressures up to 45 oz., and have been built in 
sizes up to 40,000 cu. ft. of free air per minute; but there is 
apparently no limit to the size of the machines which can 
be built under this system. 

XIL Tunneling. 

As the United States continues to grow in wealth and im- 
portance, tunneling-operations increase in like proportion, both 
in number and in magnitude. Xcw York City and its euvirona 
are now underlain by a net-work of tunnels, and other cities 
are rapidly developing underground systems, since through the 
increase in population business and travel become congested. 
All over the United States, water-supply, hydro-electric power 
and the reduction of grades on railways are requiring new and 
expensive tunnels, to which, in the West, are added the great 
irrigation-tunnels called for in both government and private 
enterprises. The feeult of all this activity in tunneling has 
been a vast improvement in both machinery and luothods, and 
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a greatly increased number of thoroughly trained and skilled 
workmen, so that records formerly unattainable in the United 
States are now being made in widely-separated localities. Table 
I. gives the monthly rates of progress reached by some of our 
latest achievements in tunnel-driving. The recent paper of Mr. 
Saunders ' describes systems and results abroad, which show 
much higher rates of pmcrrc— than we have yet been able to 
attain in the United States. 

Table L — Progress in Driiing Tunnels in the United States. 

■Cowenlioven tunnel, Aspen, Colo., 7 by 8 ft., . . May, 1893, 421 ft. 

Roosevelt tunnel. Cripple Creek, Colo., 9 by 10 ft., . January, 1909, 435 ft. 

Ounmison tunnel, Gunnison, Colo., 12 by 12 ft , . . January, 1908, 449 ft. 

Elizabeth tunnel, Los Angeles, Cal., 12 by 12 ft , . . October, 1908, 466 ft. 

XIII. — Gold-Dredging. 

Chain-bucket dredging for gold was first attempted in 1867 
in Otago, Xew Zealand, and the first steam-actuated dredge 
operating on this principle was built on the Molyneux in 1881. 

From a few small dredges copied after those in use in Now 
Zealand, gold-dredging in this country has grown into a great 
industry, which is carried on successfully from the frozen gravels 
of the Arctic to the sun-scorched river-bars of the tropics, and 
at all altitudes from 10,000 ft. down to sea-level. Under stress 
of competition and the necessity of meeting new conditions, 
dredges have grown both in capacity and efficiency to a point 
not even dreamt of a few years ago. Dredges are now built 
with close-connected buckets, of capacities up to 13.6 cu. ft., 
and capable of handling 10,000 cu. yd. of gravel in 24 hr.; 
some have been built with bucket-ladders capable of digging 
67 ft. below the water-line and 20 ft. above it. A new stacker 
now under construction will deliver tailings 160 ft. away from 
and 60 ft. above the deck of the boat. Improved construction 
and better management have rendered dredging-operations less 
dependent upon weather; and last winter in Colorado a dredge 
Avas operated continuously at an altitude of 9,990 ft. where the 
temperature on several occasions fell to 20° below zero. The 
subject of suction-dredges has been fully considered in Mr* 
Granger’s recent paper.^ 

^ This volume, pp. 432 to 458. 

2 Ibid., pp. 496 to 516. 
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XrV. Electric Transmission. 

Xo sketch of this kind would be complete without some notice 
of the immense service which the mining industry is receiyng 
from long-distance electric transmission. While a few mines 
are favorably situated for the utilization of adjacent water-power, 
many of the principal mining-districts of the United States are 
at altitudes so great that any available water-power is far below 
them. Again, as in the case of Nevada, Arizona, and portions 
of Utah, the mines occur in an arid country where it is difficult 
to obtain sufficient water for domestic purposes, to say nothing 
of power. 

Already the electric current is carried to all elevations from 
sea-level to timber-line, and there is scarcely a desert mining- 
camp of sufficient size to justify the erection of a pole-line that 
is not equipped with electric power. The case with which this 
overcomes the old and apparently insurmountable problems of 
scarcity of water and fuel constitutes one of the delights of 
modern mining. 

The use of electricity has also completely solved the old vexed 
problem of underground sinking and hoisting, so that these 
operations are now as readily carried on from deep tunnel-levels 
as from the surface. 

Transmission-lines of all lengths up to 220 miles are in daily 
use, with l arr-Ning-capacities ranging up to 40,000 kw. Long- 
distance transmission-systems are in many cases operated at 
100,000 volts, and new Hues arc building to utilize even higher 
pressures. Recent improvements in insulation promise to make 
still higher voltages possible, which would mean a correspond- 
ing increase in the distance to which current could bo profitably 
carried. 

XV. Sampling. 

Few departments of mining engineering have shown greater 
advance than ore-valuation. 

In milling- and concentrating-plants, where fine crushing is a 
necessary preliminary, sampling is a comparatively easy and 
reasonably accurate operation, but where the ore is to be treated 
by blast-furnace smelting, crushing of any kind is objectionable 
and fine subdivision is prohibited. Forty years ago, for the 
valuation of coarse ore, “ grab ” sampling was in common use, 
and this method was replaced in slow succession by Cornish 
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quartering, fractional division, and split-shovel sampling. Then 
came autopnatic sampling in many forms, but all taking a por- 
tion of the ore-stream continuously. In 1884 a new system of 
sampling was invented which automatically deflects the entire 
ore-stream for a varying portion (usually one-fifth) of the time 
into the sample-division. Numerous diflerent machines working 
on this principle are now in use; and these types of sampling- 
plants have been perfected to such a degree that whore the ho]^>- 
per ore-cars which are now coming into general use are em- 
ployed, ore may be unloaded, crushed, sampled, and reloaded 
into the outgoing cars, and the ground sample delivered in a 
locked steel box, without ever having been handled — the entire 
chain of operations being performed automatically. 

XVI. Concentration. 

The separation of valuable minerals from worthless gangue 
must have been one of the earliest opierations in the history of 
metallurgy. Up to less than 100 years ago the pan, tub, and 
inclined plane, which are all so graphically illustrated by Agri- 
cola, continued to be the only devices in use. ITand-jigs were 
first introduced for the separation of coarser particles than could 
otherwise bo handled, and the principles involved are in use 
to-day, although improved mechanical appliances have changed 
and enlarged operations to such an extent that the primitive 
origin would scar(?ely be recognized. About 35 years ago the 
use of air as a concentrating medium was successfully intro- 
duced, and, despite its many disadvantages, this sj^stem, assisted 
by numerous mecluinical improvements, still exists and manages 
to hold .its own where water is unobtainable or, for some reason, 
cannot be used. In skillful hands, some of the pneumatic sepa- 
rators give wonderful results, but the delicacy of the adjust- 
ments and the attendant dust will undoubtedly prevent any 
extensive employment of this method. 

The pulsating water-current recently invented by a distin- 
guished investigator in the concentrating field has already won 
a place for itself in both sizing- and jigging-operations, and 
promises to become a most important factor in concentrating- 
work. 

Specific gravity is, however, no longer the only principle 
taken advantage of in mechanical ore -sorting. To these have 
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been added magnetic and static electric separation, and many 
different methods based on the surface^ension of water (with 
or without the assistance of oil or acid), resiliency, and affinity 
for grease. The latter method, used very sparingly in this 
country, finds its chief application in South Africa, where it is 
used ill the separation of diamonds from other stones. 

The recent discovery by Kunz and Baskerville that the use 
of ultra-violet light would enable an observer to determine by 
inspection, with reasonable accuracy, the percentage of wil- 
lemite in concentration-tailings, has already found commercial 
application on a very large scale, and opens up a wide field for 
speculation as to what the liiturc may hold in store for us in 
this field. 

The enormous size of some of the new concentrating-plants 
erected in the West exemplifies in a marked degree the magni- 
tude of the operations now being carried on. At Anaconda, 
Mont., the Amalgamated Copper Co. has an eight-unit concen- 
trating-plant, each section of which handles 1,000 tons in 24 hr.; 
and some of the new plants at Ely, Nev., and Garfield, Utah, 
are but little smaller in size. 

XVII. Roasting for Blast-Fuknaoe Smelting. 

The earliest roasting-fu maces to prepare sulphide ores ^br 
blast-furnace smelting were small hand-operated reverherato- 
ries, with or without fusion-heartlis. These were followed by 
revolving cylinders and various types of mechanically operated 
reverberatory furnaces, all of which were not oiily expensive to 
operate and keep in repair, but yielded a product very badly 
adapted to blast-furnace work. To-day these old-fashioned fur- 
naces, both hand and mechanical, have boon almost entirely 
superseded by blast-systems like the Iluntingtoii-IIcbcrlein, Car- 
michael-Bradford, and Savelsberg, which make it possible to 
utilize the many advantages of blast-furnace smelting for the 
treatment of concentrates, fine ore, and flue-dust at very low 
preparatory costs. These systems marked a w^ondcrful advance 
over the old reverberatory roast with its pulverulent product; 
but they were still open to the serious objection of requiring a 
large amount of manual labor in charging and discharging the 
pots and breaking up the sintered product. In spite of this draw- 
back, the results obtained were so desirable that study and in- 
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veiition along these lines have been stimulated to such an extent 
that there are already in use mechanical roasting- and sintering- 
plants (system of Dwight and Lloyd), to which ore can be fed 
in a steady stream, and which will automatically deliver a de- 
sulphurized, sintered, and broken-up product in the best possi- 
ble condition for blast-furnace work. 

XVIIL Lead-Smelttng. 

Progress in this department of metallurgy during the past 
decade, in the West, has been much hampered by three condi- 
tions : (1) all the lead-smelting plants operate almost entirely 
on custom ores; hence the supply is irregular in volume, grade, 
and composition; (2) the groat extension of the leasing system 
throughout the West tends to bring ore into the market in 
very small lots, thereby increasing the difficulties and cost of 
storage and bedding; (3) eight years ago nearly all of the prin- 
cipal lead-smelting plants in the United States passed into the 
hands of a corporation organized for that purpose, and the 
industry was thereby deprived of the stimulus of healthy com- 
petition. 

The largest lead-furnaces in the United States liave hearths 
44 by 180 in., and treat daily from 150 to 255 tons of ore, 
according to its character. Mechanical charging is used in 
some cases; but while it slightly reduces operating-costs, it is 
no improvement metallurgically. 

In Australia, wffiere different conditions prevail, the improve- 
ments in lead-furnaces have kept pace with those in iron- and 
copper-smelting. 

XIX. Peverbbratory Copper-Smelting. 

In 1807, when Kichard Pearce (afterwards President of the 
Institute) built his first reverberatory furnaces at Black Hawk, 
Colo., they were considered the acme of metallurgical per- 
fection, and their successful operation did wonders for the 
mining industry of the State. The hearths of these furnaces 
were only 8 by 12 ft. in size, and their daily capacity was 12 
tons. As the quantity of ore produced increased and the neces- 
sity for handling larger tonnages became apparent, the rever- 
beratory furnaces have been steadily enlarged and improved, 
until to-day they have attained almost incredible dimensions, 

VOTi. XL. — 114 
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having a hearth-aroa of 19 by 116 ft. and a daily working- 
capacity of more than 300 tons, which, in the case of easily- 
smelted ores, has risen to over 400 tons. These large furnaces 
secure a great saving of heat, and uniform, continuous operar 
tion, for reasons into which I need not enter hero. 

XX. Bdast-Fobnace Copper-Smeltino. 

The early water-jacketed blast-furnaces for smelting copper- 
ore were small, round, wrought-iron aftairs, about 30 in. in 
diameter, and rarely smelted more than 12 tons of ore in 24 hr. 
From this puny hoginiiing, keeping pace with the rapidly-grow- 
ing copper industry of the United States, furnaces have grown 
steadily in size and improved in mechanical construction, until 
they have reached the enormous dimensions of 87 ft. in length 
by 4 ft. 8 in. in width, with a daily smelting-capacity of 3,000 
tons of charge. These furnaces are mechanically fed, work 
under an air-pressure of 40 oz., and give infinitely less trouble 
than their smaller progenitors. 

The water-jackets are completely sectionized, and it is possi- 
ble to renew most of the sections without stopping the furnace. 
At first only one tier of jackets was used, then two tiers came 
into use, and now some of the most recent furnaces have air- or 
wal iT-ju" ket ~ replacing the brick superstructure, thus doing 
away with much of the roof-accretion nuisance. On furnaces 
built with a crucible, baby n aler-jat ki-t-* have replaced the 
old cast-iron plates, and water-jacketed nose-pieces have greatly 
lengthened the life of the furnace-discharge spouts 

The credit for the latest improvements in design and increase 
in size of both reverberatory and blast-lurnacos is due princi- 
pally to E. P. Mathewson, whose untiring energy as an investiga- 
tor and skill as a metallurgist have made the "Washoe plant, at 
Anaconda, the Mecca for progressive engineers from every 

country. . . i? 

The recently-invented acetylene blow-pipe promises to be ot 

great service to blast-furnace engineers, as through its use it 
will soon be possible to obtain welded water-jackets entirely 
free from the objectionable lap-seams and rivets. 

XXL Electrical Smelting. 

A great amount of experimental work has lately been carried 
on by engineers in various parts of the world having for its 
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object the utilization of the electric current in metallurgical 
operations, and there is no doubt that in the near future many 
minerals now smelted with fuel will be reduced to metals by 
electrical processes. The electric current possesses the great 
advantage of allowing a most efficient utilization of the heat; 
and also complete control of the exposure of the molten metals 
to air or gases. 

XXTL Briquetting. 

At many blast-furnace plants “fines’’ are made into bri- 
quettes witli the ordinary die-and-pl linger machines ; but if free 
acid or copper sulphate be present, the surfaces of both dies 
and plungers are rapidly corroded, which obviously increases 
the diameter of the dies and diminishes that of the plungers. 
As this solvent action continues, a point is soon reached when 
the plunger no longer fills the die-opening, and pressure forces 
the material through the space between them, instead of con- 
solidating the mass. 

When a sufficient amount of plastic material, such as slimes, 
can be obtained to mix with fine ore and flue-dust, sous to giv’e 
the mass the property of “ flowage ” under pressure, it may be 
briquetted in machines similar to those used in making build- 
ing-brick by the “ stiff-tempered ” process. Solvents do not inter- 
fere with the operation of these machines, and by constructing 
the working-parts of steel and phosjhor-bronze, it is possible 
to make briquettes dry enough to pass directly into a blast- 
furnace at the rate of 600 to 800 tons per day for each machine 
employed, at a cost of less than half that of the die-and-plunger 
system. 

XXril. Chlorination. 

Chlorination is confined almost entirely to sulphide gold-ores 
carrying so little silver that its loss may be disregarded, and 
which require a preliminary roasting before treatment. The 
early methods of tank-leaching have all been superseded by 
barrel-chlorination, and in some of the latest plants chlorine is 
produced by electrolysis instead of by the decomposition ot 
bleaching-powder with sulphuric acid. 

The largest plants operating under this system treat custom 
ores, and the stress of competition, together with the necessity 
of handling constantly increasing tonnages, has brought about 
great improvements in both machinery and methods. 
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The most desirable features of this process of gold-extraction 
are the high percentage recoverable, and the rapidity with 
which clean-ups can be made, rendering it easy at all times to 
know exactly what results are being obtained. 

The largest plants operating under this system are situated 
in Colorado City, Colo., where two mills owned by one concern 
have an capacity of 800 tons per day. 

XXIV. Cyanidation. 

While the first patent for extracting gold from its ores by 
cyanide solutions was issued in 1867, it was not until McArthur 
and Forest took it up in 1889 that practical results of any value 
were obtained. Since that time the use of the process has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds in all of the principal gold-pro- 
ducing countries, and to-day it is the principal factor in the 
world’s steadily increasing gold-production. Cyaniding seems 
to work with equal facility on raw ore, roasted ore, and tailings, 
and with the steady improvement in the mechanics as well as 
the chemistrj^ of the process, it bids fair to do even greater 
things in the future than it has done in the past. Xor is its 
use confined entirely to the extraction of gold. In many dis- 
tricts it is operating with great success on mixed gold- and 
silver-ores. At Millers, Xev., two plants with an aggregate 
capacity of 700 tons per day are operating on Tonopah ores, in 
which the average ratio of silver to gold is 80 to 1. 

The largest and perhaps the most complex cyanide-plant in 
the United States is the Golden Cycle mill, at Colorado City, 
Colo., which has a daily capacity of 1,000 tons, and treats ex- 
clusively Cripple Creek ore, all of which requires careful roast- 
ing and very tine crushing. The Homestake cyanide-mill 
handles a larger tonnage, but treats only tailings. 

Xext to this plant in point of size and importance, and hand- 
ling ore of much higher grade, is the new mill of the Goldfield 
Consolidated Co., Xevada, which has a capacity of 600 tons 
per day, and contains the very latest improvements, culled from 
American, African, Australian, and Mexican practice. 

XXV. Fume-Recovery. 

Xo department of metallurgy has made slower progress than 
this most important division, but now, through an unholy alii- 
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ance between the unscrupulous contingent-fee attorney and the 
greedy land-owner, the success of smoke-farming ’’ is com- 
pelling the smelting companies to do for self-preservation some- 
thing which they should long ago have undertaken for profit. 
Out of the almost numberless devices which have been tried for 
fume-recovery, the bag-house affords the best solution of the 
problem yet devised. Bags were used for the recovery of both 
zinc oxide and lampblack more than 50 years ago, but were 
not used for fume-recovery until 1878, when Bartlett set up a 
small plant at Portland, Me. The first large successful in- 
stallation of this kind was erected by the Globe Smelting Co., 
in 1885, and has been in continuous operation ever since. 
While the bag-house has been eminently successful in the re- 
covery of blast-furnace fume, it cannot be used on fumes from 
reverberatory roasting- or smelting-furnaces, owing to the fact 
that a portion of the sulphur dioxide formed by the oxidation of 
the sulphur is raised to sulphur trioxidc by contact with incan- 
descent ferric oxide. At the United States Smelting Works, 
in Utah, provision ibr protecting the bag-house from sulphur 
trioxide is made by Idowing into the flues zinc oxide, which 
immediately absorbs the sulphur trioxide present to such an 
extent that it has been found (j[uite possible to use cotton bags. 
The bag-house has proved very efficient in recovering fume 
from lead-refineries and all lead-smelting operations excepting 
roasting. In large copper-smelting plants, where large volumes 
of gas are produced carrying a sufficient amount of sulphur tri- 
oxide to destroy woven fabrics, three systems are in use — 
namely : radiation, decreased velocity, and friction — and in 
many cases two or more of these methods are combined. At 
the Washoe plant, in Anaconda, long steel-covered flues of 
enormous cross-section have been installed for a number of 
years, and, while this system does not effect a complete recovery 
of the fumes, it is as nearly periect as it is possible to make a 
plant to-day. At Great Falls, Mont., the Boston & Montana Co. 
is installing the friction system at a cost exceeding $1,000,000, 
which includes the construction of a stack 506 ft. high and 
50 ft. in diameter and a dust-chamber in the flue-'\ ''tern, of 
such width that the furnace-gases will pass through it at a 
velocity considerably less than 500 ft. per minute. From the 
roof of this flue-chamber more than a million steel wires will 
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be suspended, an arrangement which experiment has shown to 
increase greatly the settling-efficiency of the dust-chamber. 
This installation is practically completed, but it will be some 
time before the results obtained can be accurately determined. 

I need not add that where (as in some Eastern works) metal- 
lurgical and commercial conditions permit the manufacture of 
suphuri(j acid from the fumes, this method offers special ad- 
vantages. 

XXVI. Conclusion. 

Tlie subjects already alluded to occupy but a small portion 
of the held covered by our 4,000 widely-scattered members, 
but I hope that enough have been mentioned to serve as topics 
for discussion at this meeting. The ever- widening range of 
operations, the constantly expanding magnitude of mining 
undertakings, and the continually increasing complexity of both 
machinery and methods are daily creating new openings for 
mining engineers. To meet this demand our technical schools 
and colleges are yearly sending out an increasing number of 
graduates, whose opportunities and responsibilities will be 
even greater than those of the engineers controlling the activi- 
ties of to-day. Even now, one change very much to be desired 
is beginning to become apparent. Heretofore it has too often 
been considered that an engineer’s accountability ended when 
he discharged his full duty to his employer. To-day we are 
beginning to realize that the public forms a third party, vitally 
concerned in the results of the work in which mining engineers 
arc engaged. As large investments are usually held by divided 
ownership and stocks are often scattered far and wide, so that 
the owners of small holdings have little or no oj)portunity to 
become conversant with tlie exact conditions of the properties 
the stocks represent, an engineer’s duty should be to see that 
no word or act of his can be construed so as to give one man 
an opportunity to take advantage of, or mislead, another. 
Ev^ery one, no matter what his station, has a duty to society 
and his fellow-men which can never be either ignored or neg- 
lected. The employer, whether an individual or a corporation, 
is entitled to all of the information and data which experience, 
diligent investigation, and careful study can bring to light; and 
while an engineer has a right to state probabilities from both 
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indications and analogy, he should never assume the gift of 
prophecy and thereby delude both himself and others. 

Specific information gained in examination or research for one 
client should never be utilized for the benefit of another, unless 
there is no possibility that such use will in any wise injuriously 
afiect the interests of any previous employer. This restriction 
applies with full force to the dealings of the engineer himself, 
as he should always remember that information gained by him at 
the cost of another, no matter how laboriously it has been ob- 
tained, belongs to the party who paid for it. N'o matter what 
success ability, industry, or chance may bring to an engineer, 
his career has been an absolute failure unless he can truthfully 
say in his heart of hearts : “ No man is poorer because I am 
richer.” 


The Ruble Hydraulic Elevator. 

BY J. McT). PORTER, SPOKANE, WASH. 

(Spokane Meeting, Scptcmbei, 10()<) ) 

In many of the old placer-mining districts are still to be 
found large tracts of gold-bearing gravel not suitable to be 
worked with a dredge, because the bed is too shallow or the 
gulch too narrow. Frequently there is not enough grade to 
handle the gravel successfully by ground-sluicing or a bed- 
rock flume, or it contains too many boulders to be worked suc- 
cessfully with the ordinary hydraulic pipe or tube elevator. 

In southwestern Oregon, two practical placer-miners named 
Ruble, after working for years trying to make money out of 
placer-ground containing many large boulders, invented and 
patented a h\dr!iulit elevator of an entirely new type, and one 
that has been found to work very successfully in flat ground 
and in gravel containing many large boulders. It is a very 
simple contrivance. 

A few years ago I acquired the property near Pierce City, 
Idaho, known as the American placer-mine. Various attempts 
had been made to work this ground. A bed-rock flume had 
been installed by one company, an Evans elevator by another, 
and still other methods were tried on a smaller scale. All were 
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unsuccessful. I installed a Ruble elevator, and it has proved 
very satisfactory. Working under 100-ft. (pipe) head, the 
ground has been handled at a cost of a little less than 8 cents per 
cubic yard. The conditions at the American mine are excep- 
tionally hard, the boulders being large, heavy, and numerous. 
Basalt boulders, up to a size of 16 by 18 by 32 in., have been 
elevated to a height of 16 or 17 ft., with a 4-in. nozzle-stream, 
under 100-ft. head. Boulders larger than this size are blasted. 

At the American mine, a foreman, two pipcmen, and two 
laborers are required per day of 24 hr. to operate the ele- 
vator. Several sizes of this elevator are in use, the one at the 
American mine being the 25-ft. size, having 25 ft. of grizzly 
8 ft. wide. This elevator handles from 280 to 300 cu. yd. per 
day. In ground containing fewer and smaller boulders the 
capacity would be much greater and the cost of operation much 
less per day and per 3 ^ard. At first T used two pipemen on 
each shift, one driving the gravel to the elevator, the other ele- 
vating it, each using a N.o. 2 giant witli 4-in. nozzle. Later, I 
changed to No. 3 giants, using 5.5-in. nozzles, which enabled 
me to use all the water in one stream, dispensed with one 
pipeman on each shift, and materially reduced the cost of oper- 
ation. I also found that 1 could handle about 25 per cent, more 
yardage in this manner than by dividing the water into two 
streams. 

The elevator is so constructed that it is impossible to choke 
it. The elevator giant, or the giant that elevates the gravel, 
is placed in line with, and about 50 ft. from, the elevator, which 
leaves room for the field giant to pile up gravel in front of 
the elevator. The water is then shut off from the field giant, 
turned into the elevator giant, and the gravel run through the 
elevator. While this is being done, the field giant may be 
moved and reset, if necessary. In deep, undrainable ground, 
a water-lift is attached to the side of the elevator, to carry oft 
all the water after using. The foreman and laborers can reset 
the giant while the pipeman keeps the water continually at 
work. The sluice-boxes may be cleaned up in about 2 hr., 
while the water is being used in the field giant. The laborers 
break up the large boulders, cut and burn brush, move and set 
the giants, help move the elevator, and make themselves gen- 
erally useful. 
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Fig. 2. — Tin: Ruble JIydkaulic Klevatok with two Giants in Gbekation. 
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Fig. 4.--BotTLDKR-Di mps Left jiv Ruble Hydraulic Elevator. 
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The Ruble elevator is a combination of grizzly, undercurrent, 
and elevator. It separates the fine gravel from the coarse rock 
and boulders while in transit up the elevator, and does it per- 
fectly. The fine gravel, sand, and gold drop through the grizzly 
into an apartment underneath the grating-floor, out of reach of 
the force of the hydraulic stream which is lifting the heavy 
rocks to the dump. The fine gravel, with its contents, is now 
acted upon by the water of the elevator giant, after it has lost 
its force, and with this water is delivered by means of an in- 
clined, smooth floor under the grizzly to the sluice, which is the 
gold-saving department of the elevator. The fine gravel and 
sand, after passing the sluice, is delivered to a dump separate 
from the boulder-dump. Operating with fine material only, the 
sluices are closely and finely rifllcd, and are much wider than 
the usual sluice used for coarse rock, thus furnishing a large 
gold-saving area in a short sluice. 

This appliance solves in an inexpensive and economical man- 
ner the diflicult problems of inadequate dump, deep and un- 
drainablc ground, and the handling of heavy boulders and 
wash. It eftects a close saving of gold and an economical use 
of water and time. 

The elevator rests on rollers, placed on skid-poles on the bed- 
rock, and is easily moved. When the gravel is washed from in 
front of the elevator and the space in the rear is filled with bould- 
ers and tailings, the bed-rock is cleaned up, a horse is hitched 
to the elevator, and it is moved forward to a new position nearer 
the gravel-bank, leaving room for a new houldcr-dump in the 
rear. When horses are not available, the elevator can be moved 
by hand with a capstan. At the American mine the elevator 
is moved three or four times each month. It requires from 1 
to 1.5 days to move and reset it. The sluice-boxes are usually 
cleaned up every second day. No time is lost in cleaning up, as 
the field giant is kept at work during that time. 

A few of the points of merit of this elevator arc : 

1. It handles larger rocks, with less water, than other types of 
elevators. 

2. It dispenses with the boulder-crew, either at the mine, 
ground-sluice, sluice-box, or dump, except in rare cases. 

3. It saves the gold, and the gold-saving department may be 
protected by lock and key. 
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4. The gravel is picked up in close proximity to the giants, 
the gold immediately extracted, and the boulders and other 
waste material dropped back on bed-rock previously worked 
off, instead of being transported a long distance to the dump. 
It makes its own dump. 

Strange as it may seem at first thought, it is easier to elevate 
the gravel than it is to drive it along the level bed-rock, as is 
shown when the water is divided into two equal streams, the 
field giant being unable to keep the elevator giant supplied 
with gravel. In driving the gravel along on the bed-rock, the 
water has more or less downward pressure, causing more fric- 
tion, while on the approach and the grizzly, owing to the in- 
clined construction, it is lifting the gravel and boulders, caus- 
ing less friction or dragging. 

Fig. 1 shows the operation of the elevator with one giant, 
the sluice discharging in the foreground. 

Fig. 2 shows the elevator with two giants in operation. 

Fig. 3 shoAvs the interior appearance of the grizzly ; also the 
sluice swung from its bearings, with the apron or approach 
removed in order to move ahead. 

Fig. 4 shows boulder-dumi>8 left by this elevator at the 
American mine. 
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Modern Practice of Ore-Sampling. 

BY DAVID W. BRUNTON, DENVER, COLO. 

(Spokane Meeting, September, 1909.) 

From the old-fashioned “ grab-sample to the modern timing- 
device, which takes a machine-sample with mathematical pre- 
cision, there is a wide gap, which was only crossed by many 
years of toil and unremitting endeavor. Even to-day, notwith- 
standing the advancement in the art, ‘‘ grab-sampling ’’ is still 
practiced — sometimes to afford the unscrupulous mine-promoter 
a basis for fairy-tales with which to entrap the too-gullible 
investor, and often by milling and smelting companies to deter- 
mine the amount of moisture in custom-ores. The latter prac- 
tice is almost as reprehensible as the former, and it causes more 
trouble and ill-feeling between seller and buyer than all other 
factors put together. No reputable concern to-day would think 
of attempting to determine by grab-sampling the amount of 
gold, silver, lead, or copper contained in an ore, and yet many 
buyers expect the miner to accept the results of grab-sampling 
in the determination of the amount of water contained in the 
ore, forgetting that accurate results are just as necessary here 
as in the determination of the metals, because the result deter- 
mines the percentage of weight of the ore which shall be 
excluded and considered to have no value whatever. 

Samples for the determination of moisture should be taken 
with as great care as samples for the determination of metallic 
content, and in order to avoid the extra expense of a separate 
operation moisture-samples should be taken from the sample- 
safe. As the sample reaches the sample-bin in a smaller stream 
and by a more circuitous route than the “ reject travels in its 
path to the outgoing car, it loses more moisture en route, and a 
constant should he added to compensate for this difference. 
Oarefully-condueted experiments have shown that the differ- 
ence in loss of moisture between the two routes docs not exceed 
10 per cent, in summer and 7 per cent, in winter. For instance, 
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a lot of ore shipped during the summer moutiis, in which the 
machine-sample showed 5 per cent, of moisture, would have an 
actual moisture-content of 5.6 per cent. Grab-sampling by an 
interested party, at its best, is only a prejudiced conjecture, 
while at its worst it gives rise to the most unscrupulous prac- 
tices with which the ore-producer and the mining-investor have 
to deal. 

Shovel-sampling, another archaic method which is still used 
in some localities, consists in throwing out from the car or 
wagon every third, fifth, or tenth shovelful for a sample. As 
the portion of the pile from which the sample is taken is 
entirely at the discretion of the operator, the process would be 
more properly named fifth-shovel selection than fifth-shovel 
sampling. Between the conscientious workman who endeavors 
to be absolutely upright, and often becomes, as the Scotchman 
said, “ maer than plumb,” and the scheming laborer who, desir- 
ing to make his ‘‘job solid,” takes a “safe sample,” there is 
little room for truth or accuracy in this method, and the sootier 
it is consigned to oblivion the better for every one concerned. 

Thirty years ago Cornish quartering was the almost univer- 
sal method of sampling in use, and it is still enqjloyed to a con- 
siderable extent in cutting-down machine-samples and in mine- 
examinations where no machinery can be had. When properly 
carried on with skill, care, and common honesty, fairly-good 
results may be obtained by quartering, but between the x>os8i- 
bility of accidental mistakes and the opportunities which it 
afibrds for skillful and unscrupulous operators to manipulate 
the sample, it has fallen almost into disuse, and should have 
been completely abandoned long ago. The inherent defect of 
this system lies in the fact that piling a lot of ore in the form 
of a cone does not mix it, as the advocates of this system claim. 
Dropping shovelful after shovelful of ore on top of a cone, 
instead of building up a homogeneous pile, actually produces a 
very perceptible sorting-action, whereby the fines build up 
where they fall on the center of the cone and the coarser par- 
ticles roll outward and down the sides. This is illustrated in 
Fig. 1, which is a half-tone from a photograph of a cone built 
up in actual sampling-practice and bisected by a sheet of glass. 
This section shows conclusively the great difference in the 
relative proportion of coarse and fines between the outer and 
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inner portions of the cone, and also makes it perfectly clear 
that even after the cone has been spread out into a “ pancake, '' 
as shown in Fig. 2, the fines in the lower portion of the cone 
will be entirely’ undisturbed. The most uniform and best re- 
sults are obtained by coning around a rod, as shown in Fig. 3. 
By this means the center of the cone is maintained in a verti- 
cal line, and if care is taken in working down the cone to a 
pancake,'’ as shown in Fig 2, and separating the quarters by 
steel blades, so that there is no difiereiice between the quad- 
rants taken for the sample and those thrown into the reject, 
the results give a fair approximation of the truth, though it is 
not possible to duplicate results verj" closely by this method, 
even at its best. 

It would take altogether too much space here to enumerate 
the ditierent schemes which unprincipled oi)erators have intro- 
duced into this method for the purpose of “throwing” the 
sample, and description of one of them will sufiice. 

The most ingenious of these plans, and one which is so difiS- 
cult to detect that it can be carried on directly under the eyes 
of a skilled observer without detection, is what is known as 
“ drawing the center.” The cone is started on the floor, as 
shown in Fig. 3, but without any rod to determine the position 
of the center. The operator in charge of the work, in drop- 
ping his shovelfuls of ore on the top of the cone, does it in such 
a manner as to draw the center of the cone imperceptibly in a 
certain direction, so that by the time the entire sample is piled 
and ready for s])readiiig, the aj>ex of the cone, shown in Fig. 4, 
is several inches, we will say, to the 8F. of the original center, 
which is indicated by the perpendicular line, A. The ore may 
now be spread as usual with shovels or with a board, and cut 
and marked into quadrants by steel blades in alignment with 
the four points of the compass, as shown in Fig. 5, where 
the rod, indicates the original center of the cone, which, of 
course, has been entirely undisturbed by the mixing and spread- 
ing of the upper portion. By rejecting the ISTW. and BE. 
quarters an excess ratio of the fines is eliminated, and since 
these are generally the richest ore, the metallic contents of the 
two retained quadrants, shown in Fig. 5, will be somewhat less 
than the average of the original jule. Suppose a 2,000-lb. lot is 
to be reduced to 62.5 lb., it would mean that the “ quartering ” 
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(really halving) would have to be repeated five times ; and 
if at each stage the sample taken represented 98 per cent, of 
the actual value of the cone, the final sample would oiil 3 ^ give 


90.3 per cent, of the true value of the cone, as shown in the 


following tabulation : 

Onginal 

Lot 

Weight, pounds, . . . 2,000 

Percentage of true value, 100 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fouith 

Fifth 

Chit 

Cut 

Cut 

Cut 

Cut 

1,000 

500 

260 

125 

02 5 

98 

96 

94.1 

92 2 

90. .‘J 


The shifting of the cone-center is easily carried out; in fact, 
it is difficult to avoid it unless some definite means of prevent- 
ing it is adopted Fig. 1 shows very cleurl,y tlie structure of a 
cone with a “ drawn center, and in this instance the etiect was 
entirely unintontional. 

The irregularities in the results obtained by Cornish sampling, 
together with the (jost of operation and the amount of room 
required, soon brought about what is known as ‘‘ split-shovel 
sampling, in which the ore is thrown from a broad shovel, 
handled one operator, upon a narrow U-shaped shovel, 
held by another workman, usually directly over a ear or wheel- 
barrow, as shown in Fig. 6. This method, wliile it requires 
two men to do what normally" appeared to be the work of 
one, was cheaper than Cornish quartering, but it proved no 
great improvement over the latter in point of accuracy, since 
carelessness in almost any direction interleres seriousl^^ with the 
results. 

The earliest attempts at mechanical sampling wewe made by 
subdividing a falling stream of ore; a 2 )rocess based on the sup- 
position that an ore-stream could be mixed so as to be perfectly 
homogeneous, hoth analysis and ex}>erieuce have shown that 
this ideal condition is impossible, and mechanical devices for 
taking a portion of the ore-stream all of the time have been 
almost entirely displacjed by machines designed to take all of 
the ore-stream for a portion of the time. It is not practicable 
to produce a stream of ore which shall be continuous in value 
through every part of its length, any more than it is possible 
to produce a stream of ore that is constant in value throughout 
its width; but by taking a small sample entirely across a falling 
stream at very short intervals it is found that, while no single 
cut would give an exact representation of the composition of 
the entire lot, the average of thousands of these small samples 
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is so nearly correct that results can be duplicated within very 
narrow margins, or, in other words, that individual errors are 
balanced. This was not the case with the devices used for 
taking a portion of the stream all the time, since the errors due 
to feed, inclination of spouts, or wear on the bottoms of the 
spouts are constant, and do not vary during the tinie the 
samples are being taken. 

Almost coincidental with the discovery of the fact that accu- 
rate samples could be obtained by taking all of the stream for 
a portion of tlu' time, came a ver 3 ’ considerable improvement 
in rock-crushing machinciy, so that the modern engineer has a 
much better opportunity to construct a satisfactory- plant than 
the builder had 20 or 30 years ago. Not only are the rock- 
breakers and rolls of to-day greatly improved in design, but the 
manufacturers have availed tliomselves of modern cheap steel 
to give all parts an excess of strength over any possible strain, 
while the use of alloy’-steels for the Avearing-surfaces permits 
the machines to be kept in tnucli better repair, and requires 
fewer stoppages for renewals. For sam])ling-work, crushers 
and rolls can now he had which are almost as well made as the 
ordinary steam-engine, and so designed as to give complete 
accessibility^ for renewals an<l for cleaning. 

Gyratory breakers of the Gates ty]>e have the advantage of 
delivering a very uniform product, and in crushing ores that 
are hard and dry^ this type forms by all odds the host initial 
crushing-machine ; but with ores that carry wet clay-, slate, or 
other substances which will “ pack,” it is necessary- to use a 
8wiiiging-ja\\ crusher, preferably of the Blake tyqie. Rock- 
breakers may- be set to crusli to any desired fineness, but it has 
been found that too great a reduction in the size of the product 
very materially reduces the capacity. In large crushers it is 
not usually advantageous to attempt to crush below 2 in. in 
size. 

First-class rolls are now- alw^ays belt-driven, w-hioh eliminates 
the noise and danger attending the operation of tlie old- 
fashioned trains of gears. The best practice in roll-crushing 
is to crush not smaller than half the diameter of the particles 
fed to any given machine. This rule gives approximately the 
maximum crushing-capacity with the minimum production of 
fines and the lowest expenditure for power and metal. Rolls 
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require a steady feed, and one which is uniform across the 
entire width of the shell; consequently, nearly all modern 
rolls are equipped with some feeding-device. In sampling- 
mills the shaking-tray is generally used on account of the ease 
with which the rate of feed can he inspected, and the great 
facility with which such feeders can be cleaned after each lot 
of ore has been run. 

For fine-grinding machines, the cofl:ee-mill type still success- 
fully holds its own against most of the newer devices, although 
the modern sample-grinder is much heavier, better built, and 
more easily’ cleaned than its predecessors. 

The first mechanical samplers were imitations of Cornish 
quartering, the “ whistle-pipe being the most common type. 
With ore finelj’ crushed, fairly dry, well mixed, and entirely free 
from strings and rags, and with the dividers new and exactly 
centering the jupe, fairly good results could be obtained by this 
method; but as these conditions never existed in practice, and 
as the edges of the cutters wore rapidly, thereby moving the 
dividing-line back from the center, this form of sampling- 
machine was soon discarded, and I believe has now fallen into 
absolute disuse. 

Following the whistle-pipe sampler came the various forms 
of mechanical split-shovels ; but as there was no place in a 
spout, no matter how wide or carefully built, where a single 
y-shaped spout could be placed to take a sample which would 
represent the entire width of the stream, this form also was 
soon discarded. 

More recently this siditter has been revived by an adaptation 
of the ordinary hand-operated splitter (see Fig. 12), in which 
numerous small spouts are so arranged across the entire width 
of a larger one that the main ore-stream is divided into a great 
number of smaller ones, the even numbers being defiected to 
the right and the odd numbers to the left. This plan works 
very well on the first division, but as it effects a reduction of 
only 50 per cent, in the volume, the operation must be carried 
further, and the streamlets forming the sample centered into a 
broad stream, which, in turn, passes over another set of split- 
ters, the operation being repeated as often as necessary to 
reduce the sample to the desired size. It has been found, how- 
ever, that the mixture of the streamlets after their union is far 
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from perfect, and that there is a considerable difference in the 
amounts of coarse and fines taken by the sample side of the 
second cutter, depending on its position relative to the cutter 
above. If the sample-compartments in the second cutter are 
directly below the sample -compartments in the overlying split- 
ter, they receive the centers of the streamlets, while the 
‘‘ spread ” i^asses into the reject, and the sample at each step 
in the bank of cutters receives an amount of fines slightly in 
excess of the average, thereby seriously afiecting the value of 
the sample, provided there is, as is usually the ease, a difier- 
ence between the metallic contents of the coarse and the fines. 
Conversely, when each cutter in the bank is placed so as to 
take the “spread’’ from the cutter above it, the sample will 
have less than its due proportion of fines. This disadvan- 
tage could be obviated by placing a shaking-tray between each 
set of dividers, or perhaps even better, by moving one divider 
horizontally across the other, so that each set of cutters would 
take all parts of the streams from the cutters above them. 
This arrangement, however, would require considerable head- 
room, and give a machine which would make a large amount 
of dust — a feature which is always objectionable in a sample- 
room. 

The latest types of samplers are designed to overcome the 
difficulties just described, and are usually known as “time- 
sampling machines,” from the fact that they defiect the entire 
stream into the sample-compartment for a varying portion of 
the time, depending on the percentage of sample required. 
Treating the falling stream of ore as a ribbon, they cut sample- 
sections directly across its entire width, these portions varying 
in shape and size with the mechanism cmphui d. Of the many 
types that have been invented and patented, only three have 
come into general use, and Fig. 7 shows the shapes of the sam- 
ple-sections taken by these three machines. 

A represents a sample cut from the falling stream of ore by 
the Charles Snyder 20-per cent, sampler, with four radial 
intake-spouts, making 7.5 rev. (or 30 samples) per minute; de- 
livery-spout 5 by 25 in. (This sampler is not to be confounded 
with the Snyder sampler.) It will be seen, on this machine, 
that an attempt has been made to combine the old-fashioned 
continuous sample with the time-sampling system by arranging 
voi^. XL. — 35 
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the delivery-pipe and intake-epouts bo that as one iiitake-spout 
passes out of the stream another enters it on the opposite side. 

B represents a Charles Snyder 20-per cent, sampler, with 
two radial intake-spouts, taking 15 samples per minute; de- 
livery-spout 5 by 25 in. This machine does not take a continu- 
ous sample, but has the advantage that the intake-spouts, for a 
^iven percentage of sample, have double the width, and are 
therefore much less liable to throttle or choke; at the same 
time there is no reason why the sample should not be as 
accurate as that taken with the other type of Charles Snyder 
sampler. 

C represents the sample taken by the Brunton 20-per cent, 
sampler, taking 54 samples per minute; deliver\'-spoiit 5.75 by 
5.75 in., oiitting-edges parallel. 

represents the sample from a Vezin 20-per cent, sampler 
with two radial intake-spouts, taking 30 samples i)er minute; 
delivery-spout 6 by 6 inches. 

JE shows the sample taken by a modified form of sector- 
sampler, which, often through accident and sometimes by 
design, has come into too-general use. 

Both the Charles Snyder and the Vezin samplers have sector 
intake- spouts revolving on a vertical axis, the only ditference 
between the machines being that the delivery-spout in the 
Snyder sampler is an annular (|uadrant, X>, in Fig. 8, while the 
Vezin delivery-pipe is either square or rectangular, JE^ in 
Fig. 9. In order to take a correct sample the cutting-edges of 
the sector intake- spouts on both of these macliines must be 
exactly radial, as shown in Figs. 8 and 9. otherwise they will 
include more degrees of arc at one part than at another; and 
consequently the percentage of sample taken from all parts of 
the delivery-pipe will not be the same, as is shown by Fig. 10, 
in which the cutting-edges are not radial to the center of rota- 
tion. This, while by no means an exaggerated exain}>le of 
this form of distortion, show^s a 74/360, or 20.8-per cent, sample 
taken on one side of the ore-stream and 88/360, or 24.4 per 
cent., on the other. If the falling stream of ore were perfectly 
homogeneous this arrangement would not make any difference, 
but it is well known that the ore-stream is not uniform, espe- 
cially in an inclined spout, in which the coarse, rapidly-moving 
particles go bounding along on the top, while the finer portions 
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hug the bottom, and on leaving the spout the coarse is pro- 
jected a considerable distance and the fines drop almost verti- 
cally, which gives a sorted falling stream, with coarse on one 
side and fines on the other. With a tangential feed to a sector 
intake this sorting-action does not seriously afiect the sample 
if the delivery-spout is perfectly level and free from ridges 
which would deflect the particles across the stream ; but when a 
radial feed is used, as shown in Fig. 9, and the intake sample- 



Irm. 8 . — Deliveby-Spout OP Chari.ks Fjo. 9 — Deeiveby-Spout of Vkssin 
S B V p E R Sampler. Cutting- Sampler Cuttin o-K p g e h 
Eik4es Rapiau Radial. 



Fig. 10 — CuTTiNG-EDGf H Not Radial. 

spout edges are not radial, as shown in Fig. 10, it will readily 
be seen that a larger proportion of coarse than of fines is taken 
into the sample. 

Since the cutting-edges of this class of samplers, Fig. 11, 
are necessarily maintained in a horizontal position, they are 
very liable to become overhung with strings, burnt fuse, and 





Fuj, 12. — Tayi^or Bhunton Splitter. 




Fio. 14. — The Brunton Time-Sampt.er. Rear View. 
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drill-rags, which the mill attendants often endeavor to remove 
by pounding the sides of the spout while the machine is in 
motion, thereby distorting the form of the intake-spout very 
considerably from a true sector, and rendering it impossible to 
obtain a correct sample unless the delivery-stream is perfectly 
homogeneous, which is never the case. The great length of 
the radial edges of the sector intake-spout renders them, of 
course, peculiarly su8cei>tible to be thrown out of alignment, 
and manufacturers of this class of machines should do some- 
thing to shorten up the length of the radial edges, or stiften 
them to prevent accidental distortion. At first sight it might 
be thought that this could be accomi>lished by reducing the 
size of the sector, but experience has shown that the width ot 
an^^ spout, delivery, or intake should be something more than 
three times the greatest diameter of the coarsest particle passing 
through it; otherwise, a bridging etiect occurs which afieets the 
flow and often chokes up the spout. It is, therefore, good prac- 
tice to make the width of the feed- and intake-spouts four times 
the diameter of the coarsest particles passing through them. 

The Brunton time-sampler oscillates in a vertical plane 
through an arc of 120° instead of revolving in a horizontal 
plane like the sector-intake machines, an arrangement which 
permits the use of a rectangular intake-spout with cutting- 
edges so short that accidental distortion is impossible, while 
the tilting of the cutters at tlie end of the swing materially 
assists in dislodging any rags or strings which may have fallen 
on the cutting-edges. This construction requires less head- 
room than any other system, which efiects a great saving in 
the cost of mill-construction, since it not only reduces the 
necessary height of the building but shortens all spouts and 
conveyors. The design of this machine cannot be very clearly 
shown in a linear drawing, but may be readily understood 
from Fig. 13, which is a front view of the sampler, having the 
housing open for cleaning. The various parts are explained 
as follows: receiving-hopper from crusher or rolls; J5, de- 

livery-spout; C', sample-intake; DJD^ “ reject divisions; JE^ 
housing-spout leading to the sample-bin ; ■, IhuiI lead- 

ing to the shipping-bins ; oscillator-shaft ; J?, gear-shift; J, 
driving-pulley; J, spur-gear; AT, eccentric gear. Ordinarily the 
machine is driven by the spnr-gear, J, in which case a 20-per 
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coiit* sample is taken, but when a 6-per cent, sample is required 
the gear is slipped along the shaft, disengaging the spur-gear and 
bringing the eccentric gear, into play. Another advantage 
in the use of this machine is that, as the discharge of the ore 
from the sampler is assisted by centrifugal force instead of 
being retarded thereby, as is the case with all sector machines, 
it can be run at a much higher rate of speed, thereby increasing 
the number of samples per minute. This arrangement insures 
greater accuracy, since the more samples which can be cut 
from the falling ribbon without “ batting ” the ore too vigor- 
ously with the sides of the cutters, the better are the chances 
for obtaining an exact average of the stream. Fig. 14 shows 
a rear view of the same machine and gives a clear idea of the 
driving mechanism and a study of the relations between the 
oscillator roeker-arni and the disk-crank. 

While there seems to be a general impression among mining- 
men that high-grade ores are more difHeult to sample correctly 
than those of low grade, there is no reason for this assumption. 
The difficulty of sampling accurately increases directly as the 
difference between the value of the highest- and the lowest- 
grade material contained in the lof, and is at its maximum 
w^hen the values are carried in large masses of metallics or crys- 
tals of very rich minerals occurring in barren rock. 

If we imagine a lot, for instance, of Cripple Creek ore, com- 
posed entirely of barren gangue and one solitary piece of cal- 
averite, it would be manifestly iin]) 088 ible to sample such a lot 
of ore without crushing, since in any subdivision either the 
sample or the reject would contain all of the mineral. 

Suppose this lot to be subjected to a sliglit crushing and the 
solitary piece of mineral broken into three fragments, then 
dividing the lot into halves would at the best throw 50 per 
cent, more value into the one half than into the other; it is 
therefore clearly manifest that in order to obtain a sample 
which shall correctly represent this or any other lot, it is neces- 
sary to crush it to such a degree of fineness that one particle 
more or less taken into the sample shall not materially affect 
its metallic content. In other words, the maximum error is 
determined by the ratio of the weight of the largest particle of 
metal or high-grade mineral to the weight of the entire lot. At 
this point another condition must be considered. In any lot 
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of ore it is easy to see that the chances of finding a full-sia^d 
piece of the highest-grade material would be much greater on 
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Fig. IS.—Taydoh & Brunton Sampling-System. 


a lot of ore crushed to 0.25-in. cubes than in a lot crushed in 
1-in. cubes, therefore accuracy demands that the ratio between 
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tlie weiglit of tbe largest particle and the entire lot shall in- 
crease directly as the tineness. 

In this particular, practice and theory are in complete ac- 
cord, and all of the latest and most improved mills practice 
alternate crushing and subdivision from the coarsest size down 
to the finest. It is customary at each successive stage to reduce 
the diameter of the coarsest particles one-half, thus decreasing 



Fig. ]0. — Vebticaj. Section of the Taylor & Brunton Sampling Mill, 

Silver City, Utah. 


the volume to one-eighth, 6r 12.5 per cent. The usual sample 
taken at each successive stage is 20 per cent., so that while the 
size of the particle at each step has been reduced to 12.5 per 
cent., the amount of sample taken is 20 per cent., consequently 
the ratio between the weight of the largest particle and the 
weight of the sample rises steadily from the beginning of the 
series of operations to the end, thereby meeting the conditions 
theoretically necessary to an accurate determination of value. 
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An ideal sampling-mill, where the situation and nature of 
the service will permit this form of construction, is shown in 
Fig. 15. This plant is entirely automatic, and when the ore is 
received in hopper-bottom cars no manual handling is required 
at any stage, while the sample is automatically delivered into a 



Fjc. 17. — Vekticai^ Section of the Matte anh Suephihe Sampling-Mile 

OF THE TjNTIC SmKLTINO CO. , SiLVEH ClTY, UtAH. 


locked steel safe. To simplify the drawing, the roll-feeders 
have been omitted. 

Fig. 16 is a vertical longitudinal section of the new Taylor & 
Bninton mill at Silver City, Utah, completed January, 1909. 
Like the plant shown in Fig. 15, it is automatic throughout. 
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electric driven, and contains every modern device for facilitat- 
ing crushing, sampling, and cleaning, the latter operation 
being performed by compressed air. 

TAyLOR A BRONTOW SAMPLIHQ WOBKg. SILVKR CITY, UTj«. 

CalculatioriB based on 25 ton l ot . Ca p anlty CO to na per hour 
3 rail reoelving traolui R.O.W., Ban Padro maiX Xureha. Hill Bpa. 

Steel ore hoinper \inder railway traoka 14* 6* wide s 16* 0** long. 

atiakinn griawly eaparatlng ooanne and fines. 

10* X 20" rarrel-Baoon oruaher o4uai>lng to S-l/S" oubee. 260 RPM. 

Shaking tray elevator feeder l-l/4» stroke. 260 RPM. 

66* 0** vertioal elevator belt 20**, buoketa 6” x 18”. Speed 37.5 RPM. 


/ 

/ 


/ 


/ 


ir 


Ho. 3 Brunt on SO^^^Saapier 7” C-C 
Re;]eot 60^ 


19 HPU. 


20^ Baople » 10,000 lbs. » 1/3500- 
Shaking tray roll feeder 3/i” stroke. 233 RPM. 

16* X 3G" Davis belted rolls orushing to 1” cubes, 60 RPM. 


Ho, 3 Brunton 20^ Sampler 5-3/4" C-C. 


Reject 


'4'^’| Sample* 


30 RPIL. 
3000 lbs. a 


1 / 11 , 000 ^ 


Shaking tray roll feeder 5/8" stroke. 335 RPU« 
16" X 37" Qatee belted rolls oWs^ang to 3/8* cubes. 
Ho. 4 Brxonton 205^ {^pler 4-1/2" C-C. 26 RPM. 


^Reject 3.2^S> — 

Shaking tray roll feeder x/S" stroke 


Samples 400 lb a, 


8" X 20" Davlo belted rollo oruahing to 1/8' 
Ho.5 Brunton 20?o Sojy^er S— 1/2" C— C— 33 RPM. 


1/42,000 
180 RPM. 
oubos. 


80 RPM. 


/ 


,llejeot 0,64^^'' 


ie;S Sample* 80 lbo.= 1/340,000. 


Shaking tray roll feeder 1/3" otroke. 185 ia>M. 

8” z 12" Davio finiohing rolls crushing to 14 me ah. 100 RPM, 

• Looked steel s^plo safe. 

Covered steel eaLplo buggy. 

Looked cutting room with at^el floor and obeervation windowe. 
T.Si E. preoieion 3/i" div. oplittor to 10-12 Iba. *1/1, LOO, 000. 


Bleat xlo drier. 


Temperatare 350* P. 


Two Ihigelbaoh grindere to 50 me oh oono makers, 8G RPM. 

1/2" division T,4 B. preolaiotf splitter to 20-24 oxo. =1/7 ,000,000* 
Bucking Board to 120 met^. 

Rubber rolling oloth five minutoa. 

1/4” dlv. T.& B. preolaion aplitter to 4 sample aaoka 6-6 ozs.eabb. 

Fi<;. 18 . — Fi.ow-Sheet, Tayeok <fe Brunton Sampling Works, 
Silver City, Utah. 


A good example of a modern crushing-, screening-, and sam- 
pling-plant is shown in Fig. 17, which is a longitudinal section 
through the new matte and sulphide mill of the Tintic Sraelt- 
ipg Co. at Silver City, Utah. 
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It is not the purpose of this paper, however, to take up and 
illustrate details of construction, but rather to show the methods 
which are being employed to produce the best results in the 

flPrKOPgIS OP ICACHIHBBT AND HETHOPfl, 

MATTR & SULPHIPg itlLL, TDITIC gTOTIWO COMPAtCr; 

Caleulatioue baoou on 35 ton lot, Carjaclty 30 tons psr hour. 


3 rail traoka, R.G.W., San Padro and liurolca Mill Ryo. 

Steel reoeiving hopper under railway traoka^ 14» 6» wide x 15‘0" long* 

Shaking griaaly aeparaiiing ooarse and finea. 

10* X 20" Faxrel-Baoon oruohor, 260 RPM, oruohing to 3" cubes. 

Slaking tray roll feeder 1-1/4" stroke, 360 R.P.M. 

4 

15"x 40" Allis-Chalinors,Anaoonda Type, belted rolls, 45 RPM, oruohing to 

I 1" oubes. 

Shaking tray elevator feeder 1-1/4" stroke. 260 R.P.M. 

66' 9" C-C elevator belt 20", buckets 6»x 18". Speed 555* P.M. 

16" X 36" Cavis belted rollo, 50 RPM. , oruShing to 1/3" oubea. 

2 revolving soreens long^ mesh, 1/4" openings. 

Siaod PrDduot»<-w=- HI!" ' - — -Oversiss. 

16" X 36" DSvis finishing 
rolls, 50 RPU, 1/4" oubea. 

X. Slevator 



110.3 Brunt on Sacplex 16 MtT' 

3-5/16" C-C of cutting edges. 


^ Sample 
e 1000 lb8.»l/550.000 


Screens 


Reject 98?^ 

Storage hopper 
Pobbina belt 
beds 


Siakin^ tray transfer feeder 1/3" stroke. 180 RPll. 

S" X 20" Davie belt'Jd sample rolls crushing to 5 meidi. 75 RPM. 

Nc.5 Erur.ton lO^ ^anplej c^ sf^RPM, 1-3/4" C-C. 

Rojeot S^’plO^IOO Ibo.s 1/440,000 .» 

Aajwij \jir,' avp.er and run to 
storage uopper during clean^ 

Slaving tray roll feeder 1/3" stroke. 185 RPM. 

8" X 12** Bavls flnijihlng rolls oruehlng to 14 meaih. 100 RPlf 
Locled steel ^anple safe 
Covered aamp|e buggy 

Looked cutt ing room with stoe| floor and obaervatlon windows. 

T.& B, precielon splitter to 10-13 lbo.» 1/1,100,000. 

Covered and locked eteel buoket to grinding room in sampling mill. 

Fig. 19 . -Flow-Sheet, Tintic Smelting Co,, Silver City, Utah. 


valuation of ores; an operation which means everything to the 
mining and metallurgical industries. One of the first requi- 
sites for siieeoRsful mining is an accurate knowledge of what a 
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property is producing, and this of necessity involves correct 
sampling, both underground and on the surface. The first 

BTiToraia of macmimkht & sampliiki gyaTKu 

la THR meSTgRH orb PUHCHASIKO CO»a. fORKS. MILLERS, HEVAPA. 
Computations based on 25 ton lot. Capacitor 70 tore per hour. 

On nain lino of Tonopah & Goldfield Railroad «Co» 

Four storage traoke, 6000 fs'^t private traok 
Reoeiving Hopper under railroad traok. 

Power 76 II. P. Veatlnghouse Motor. 710 R.P.M, 2200 Volts 


Buolcsta 16* X 6" x 6". 
flnycler Saupler^ del ivory apout 7*xi5* 10 RPM., 


20^ temple » 10,000 Ibti. s 1/7,000. 
16* X 56* Davis bolt-drivjn rolls, oruoh^ng to 1*. 


i.oadlng 

Hopper 


R.R.Care 
standing J 
on 60* 109 
ton Fair- 
banks xeg 
beam eoaiSs 


Two Ho. 4 Oates oruei^|rdk i6tylo X,aruaning to 2* 420 RFH 

Elevator Vl* 6* C-0. ^olceta 16* x 6" x 6". Speed 430» P.M. 
Ko.l Speo ial 2( 

Dlaoard 80^ 

X 

70 RPM. 

Elevator Si* 3* C-C, Buckets 4* x 8" . Speed 340* P.)I. 

No.l Chns. Sny dfijr 20^ 3atiplor,vle*livfr'/ opout n"x 25*. 10 RPM,* 
Siaoard 10 ^ 4^Bainple « 2000 'ibo. = 1/11,000. 

14" X 30" Davie jelt-drlvp\ rolln, cruahinj to 3/8". 110 RPII. 

Elevator 28* 9" C-C. Buckets 3" x ‘j". Speed 340' P.M. 

Ho. 8 Chaa. Snvd er 30f’ Sarlidar, delivery opout o*x lo". 10 RPM. 
OiaoaM 3.250 oT8?>Siiaple a 400 Ibd. » 1/42,000 

13" x 30" Davis belt-drivin rolls, orua.ii.\s tc C neob. IIO RPM, 
Ho. 3 CliaH^ pnydc^ 30f> Sandler, dslivery opout 3" x 10" 10 RPM, 

Discard 0.6«^ 0.1^*" Sample 

Sample Hopper oar, bottom dlscnarge. 

Enclosed S-rplo Room. 10 H.P. Kotor 710 R.?,'!, 

I 

7" X 14" Ste.ams-Rogor ^lls, oruahlng to 8 oeoh. 150 RPM. 
3/4* div. rifflo box to 50-150 lbs. = 1/1,040,000, 

Regrind through olosod 7* x 14" rolls, to 16 mesh. 

Grinding Room 

1/2" div. riffle bott to 13-15 lbs. = 1/1,600,000; 

Fleotrio drier. ^ Tonp^rature 240®- 380* F. 

Two Ho. 2 Englebaoh Grinders to 50 Ticuh. Speed 60-130 RPM. 
Rubber rolling cloth three minutes. 


80 lbs, » 1/670,000. 


1/2" div. riffle box |bo 20-25 ounoco * 1/7,000,000. 

Grinder and Buoking Beard to 120 mo ah. 

Rubber rolling ^loth 10 minutea. 

I 

1/4" div. riffle to 4 sample saoks 5.5 ounces eaob 
Fig. 20 — Ft.ow-Siiket, Wjestjbkn Ore Purch \Mh(t Cu., Milt.ers, Nev. 


essential to success in all metallurgical work is a knowledge of 
the exact value of the ore going into the works, and of the dif- 
ferent products issuing therefrom. 
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111 order to show the methods of operation in rogue in dif- 
ferent districts, I present Figs. 18, 19, 20, and 21, which con- 
tain the flow-sheets of a number of the newest and largest sam- 

fS- YKOPS l S 0? WACHiygRY AHP KgTJjO DS^^ 

THK AMJSniCAIT fl. & K* COMPANY SAJIPL25R No. 2, MURRAY^ UTAH. 
Covput'xtions on 25 ton lot. Capacity 50 ton* per hour. 

Rio Crondo Woatert^A. S. P. L. A. & S. L. Railway* • 

Stub and alavatad roca^ivinc track 10* above nlll floor. 

Wide ohuta at level oa^ floor, feeding direct to crusher. 
Gates crusher style 7), crushing to 3«. 



Fig, 21. — Fi.ow-Shebt, American Smelting <& Refining Co., 
Sampler No. 2, Mubkay, Utah. 

pling-worke, clearly showing every detail of the process, and 
the machinery employed in the alternate operations of crushing 
and subdivision, as well as the increase of ratio as the final 
stages are reached. This style of flow-sheet was originally 
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type-written on ordinary 8.5- by 18-in. paper, perforated for a 
loose-leaf binder. In this way flow-sheets of many classes of 
operations may be preserved in convenient form. 

These flow-sheets show considerable difterences at all stages, 
and a great divergency in the methods of subdividing the final 
sample. Too many manual operations are in use, and there is 
no doubt that the complete elimination of the personal equation 
by using a small Taylor & Brunton splitter with f-iii. riflles 
(shown in Fig. 12) gives by far the most accurate subdivision. 

To show how closely results between different mills and re- 
peat-sampling in individual mills may be made to check, the 
following examples, taken at random, should suffice : 

Table T. — SampUng-Uesults^ Taylor ^ Bnmton SampVmg Co.y 



(Wpple Greek y Colo, 


' Sample 

ilesample. 

Lot No. 

t Gold 

i Gold. 

— 

' Ounces pe> Ton 

Ounces per Ton 

3192 

1 3 ()2 1 

3.64 

3198 

5 04 ' 

5 015 

3219 

2 70 

2 67 

323') 

3 18 

3.16 

3310 

1 17 

1.17 

3324 

6 52 

6 51 

3340 

0 71 

0 78 

3388 

1 70 

1.84 

3424 

9 24 

9 20 

3471 

30 64 

, 30.52 


Table II. — Samphug-Results, Tayhr Brunfoti Sampling To., 
Cripple Creek ^ Colo, 


Lot No 


Mine 


4514 

4(i04 

4705 

4726 

4853 

4914 

5062 

6272 

5763 

6913 


Sacramento 

Little Clara 

Mary C'ashen 

Midget 

Independence, Ltd 

Bon. King 

Little Clara 

Old Abe 

Indo|K‘iiil<‘ii> «- T iti 
l.inU < lam 


f First Sample 

1 

Resample 


1 

1 Gold 

; (toM 

1 

, .Settlement. 

Mill- 

{ Mine- 

1 

! Mill- 

j Mine- 


Assay 

A.ssay 


' Assay. 

1 


Oz per Ton 

O/ per Toil' ' 

Or per Ton 

lOz per Ton 

per Toiii 

2 22 

2 24 1 

2 22 

1 2 23 

2.225 

115.05 

11525 ' 

114 90 

1 115 20 

115.03 

1 11 

110 , 

1.07 

1 1 09 

1.08 

1 27 

1 30 1 

1 30 

1 1 35 

1.325 

1 36 

1 35 1 

1 29 

1 1 30 

1.295 

0 53 

0 55 I 

0 55 

1 0 56 

0.555 

1 77 

172 1 

1 75 

; 1 74 

1.745 

1 27 

1.24 ; 

1 27 

i 1.28 

1.27 

2.33 1 

2 34 ! 

2 34 

1 2.36 

2.35 

12.62 

12 58 1 

12.69 

; 12 68 

12.695 
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Table III. — Ssamplhuf-llesvlts^ Taylor ^ Brunton SampHny Co.^ 




CrippU Creek^ 

Colo, 



Original Purchase 

Mixture. 


Lot No 





of Mixture 

Weight- 

\ Gold- Assay. 

Mathematical i M 

Average i 

e<‘hMiii( al 
■-ii III pie 


Pounds 

Ounces per Ton 

1 "Ounces per I'on , O'l • 

ee- j»ei 


17,688 

' 0.98 


:>894 

9,646 

1.17 

0 990 

1.00 


11,348 

; 0.876 




17,406 

0 08 



/3496 

6,616 

0.895 

0.972 

0.975 


17,123 

1 0.995 




422 

8.24 



6799 

12,861 

176 

2.225 

8.50 

2.099 

2.14 


21,278 

1 85 




19,090 

, 1.9^6 



6890 

8,761 

1.97 

1.927 

1.93 


8,862 

' 1.89 



3465 

6,274 

17,935 

: 2.10 

1.89 

1 937 

1.97 


3,793 

1 88 



3678 

17,122 

11,357 

; 1 49 

1 345 

1.481 

1.V2 


6,592 

1 465 



1 

3,633 

3.365 




16,803 

4.676 



3850 1 

8,360 

6 82 

7. 262 

7.24 


11,222 

3 73 




3,731 

30 446 




18,605 

0.83 



4170 

18,621 

11,937 

, 0 77 

1.42 

0.964 

0.92 


8,693 

: 0.98 

; 



17,848 

' 1.165 

I 


4292 

16,435 

i 0.616 

0.982 

0.96 


17,436 

1 12 




4,014 

”2 836 



4310 

16,611 

13,334 

2.24 

3.36 

2.71 

2.75 


11,712 

2 58 
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Table IV. — fiiiiiiplinf/-Rri>iiUi, American SineJUny ^ Refininff Co., 
No. 2 .^oiit/>lintf-Mill, Utah. 

Using Vezin Samplers. 


First Sample ! Resample 


Number. 

1 

Toiib Dry. 

I Gold. 

j Silver. 

i Gold. 

1 

Silver. 



Oz per Ton. 

' Oz per Ton 

Oz per Ton. 

Oz per Toil. 

1 

131 

5.18 

1.1 

5.02 

1.1 


138 

4.67 

trace 

4.82 

trace 

3 

85 1 

2.45 

1.0 

2.45 

1.0 

4 

76 ! 

3 49 

5.3 

3 45 

5.5 

5 

101 i 

2.48 

1 0 

2.41 

1.0 

6 

138 j 

2 31 

trace 

2 39 

trace 

7 

97 

2 43 

2.0 

2 31 

2.0 

8 

96 

2 43 ! 

1.4 

2.88 

1 2 

{) 

83 ! 

2 47 

1 5 

2.48 

1.7 

10 , 

91 

' 5.08 ! 

! trace 

1 4 94 

trace 

Average 

103.8 ! 

3.299 

1,3» 

j ^265 

1 35 


Table V. — Samplinfi’Itesults., Western Ore (h. Plants. 

Using C’harle'* Snydei Sampler*^. 


Miller’s Plant 



First Sample 
Gold Silvei 

Ounces Ounces 

Per Ton Per Ton. 

Resample 

Gold. Silver. 

Ounces Ounce.s 

Per Ton Per Ton. 

Lot No. 4979, Assayer A, . . 

0.21 

36.45 

0.21 

36.35 

Assayer B, . . . . 

, 0,20 

36.35 

0.20 

36.85 

Average, . . . . 

0 205 

36.40 

0 205 

36.60 

Columbia Plant 



First Sample. 
Gold. 
Ounces 

Per Ton. 

Resample 
Gold 
Ounces 
Per Ton 

Lot No. 844, average of two assays, 



. 5.393 

5.37 


Hazen Plant : 


First Sample 
Gold. l^lver 

Ounces Ounces 

Per Ton. Per Ton. 


Resample 
Gold Silvei 

Ounces Ounces 

Per Ton. Per Ton. 


1.76 4.50 1.743 4.65 


Lot No. 1131, 
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Table VI. — Sampling- Results^ Columbia PkmL 


Lot Mixture No. 473. 


rx)t 

1 Dry 1 

Assay 

Gold. 

Assay 

Gold' 

SUver' 

Number. 

Weight. 

Silver 

Content. 

Content. 

- - — 

IVui'idh 

()/ IM r 1 on 

(}/ i»oi Ton 
1.10 j 

OUllOOi 

Oiiiieek 

972 

78,884 1 

1.91 

76.33 

43.88 

961 

78,408 I 

1.82 

0.90 1 

71.86 

35.28 

974 

78,837 

1 69 

0.80 

66.62 

31.58 

979 

3145 i 

37,362 i 
7,119 i 

4.23 

0.30 

161.40 

79.00 

1.07 

57450 


280,600 

al average 



293.47 

684.69 

Mathematic 

2 09 

i 

4.89 



Actual sample of mixture : 

280,364 I 2.07 | 4.83 | 290.17 j 676.29 


Table VII. gives a comparison on a lot of Bullfrog Pioneer 
ore sampled at Columbia plant, and afterwards screened through 
a f-in. screen at Hazen ; fines sold to reverberatory and coarse 
to blast-furnace smelters, actual weights and moistures having 
been determined both on the fines and the coarse, which makes 
a showing of a slight loss in weights. 


• Table VII. — SaiHi^Untf-ResuUsy Columbia Plant 


Lot No 1017 

Dry Weight 

Assay Gold | 

Total Gold-Content, 


^Pounds 

122,189 

Ounces^r Ton. { 
3.71 

1 

Ouhceil! 

226.66 

1 

K ines 

(’oarse 

I 

1 36,909 

1 84,760 

After screening 

6 06 

j 2.76 

1 

111.83 

116.66 

1 

121,669 1 

i 

2^8.38 


Table VIII. gives a comparison of assays and total ounces of 
gold contained in four lots of Engineers’ Lease ore from the 
property of the Florence-Goldfield Mining Co., in Goldfield, 
Nev., sampled at the Columbia plant and afterwards screened 
through f-in. punched screen at the Hazen plant, and the coarse 
and fines sampled separately after screening. 

The dry weights show the same in each case, due to the fact 
that the fines after screening at Hazen were actually weighed 
and the moisture determined, thus ascertaining the exact dry 
weight, which was deducted from the total purchased dry 
weight, making a figured dry weight of tlie coarse. 

VOL. XL. — 36 
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Table VIII. — Sampling- HesuUs^ Hazen Plant. 


Lot No 

' Dry Weight 
! of Ore. 

1 

j Assay Gold. 

Total Gold-Content 



Itiii 


861 

1 70,036 

7.26 

256.41 

872 

72,682 

7.45 

270.74 


143,318 

After screening : 

527.15 

Pines 

57,425 

85,893 

7.12 

204.43 

318.66 

Coarse 

7.42 


143,318 

... . . 

523.^9 

829 

79,916 1 

8.92 

356. 43 

834 

81,210 i 

8.91 

361.79 


161,126 

After screening : 

718.22 

i 

Fines 

58,396 I 
102,730 

9.83 

i 287.02 

Coarse 

8.44 

1 

433.52 


161,126 


720754 


Table IX. — Samjdbig-Pesidts^ Copeland Snnij,i:n4j Co., 

Victor, Colo. 

Using Oscillating Time-Samplers. 

Mill Mixes on Cripple Creek Gold-Ore. 



Weight 

Assay Gold 

Gold 

Lot No 

Pounds 

Ounces per Ton. 

Ounces per Ton 

603 

2,237 

17 81 



1,223 

25.685 



1,705 

67.07 



5,183 

1.25 



6,846 

2 59 



10,015 

0 485 



18,488 

1.545‘ 


Mathematical a^erage, 5.322 

Machine-sample of mix, 5.3*) 

907 

1,759 

1.795 



13,220 

2 54 



19,271 

1.72 


Mathemati<*al average, 2.04 

Machine-sample of mix, 2.04 

941 

16,G9ei 

1.28 



17,179 

0.79 



16,066 

1.50 



2,729 

1.39 



Mathematical average, 1 187 Machine-sample of mix, 1.23 
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Weight Aktin\ Gold 

Gold. 

Lot No 

Pounds OiiiifCH |»er Toil 

Ounces per Ton. 

976 

7,646 

2.80 



11,117 

1.97 



2,828 

6 69 



2,899 

4.926 


Mathematical average, 

3.124 

Machine-sample of mix, 3.12 

669 

18,005 

1.83 



22,634 

1.48 


Matheinaltica] average, 

1 07 

Machine-sample of mix, 1.62 

791 

8,254 

4.93 



10,130 

2.38 



8,346 

2.08 


Mathematical average, 

3.073 

Machine-sample of mix, 3.12 


Table X. — Sia m plwg- Results ^ (hpeland Sampling Co., 



Vidor, Colo. 


Using Oscillating Time-Samplers. 

C ripple Creek Gold-Ore . 

Lot No, 

First .Sample 

Gold 

Ounces per Ton 

Rebam pie 

Gold 

Ounces per Ton 

260 

14.065 

13.96 

270 

1.01 

0.99 

606 

0 56 

0.54 

639 

0 59 

0.60 

692 

1 28 

1.30 

707 

1.30 

1.25 


The most convincing tests of correct valuation in ore-sam- 
pling are those in which numbers of small lots are bought and 
paid for individual! j, and stored for a considerable time, until 
a sufficient quantity of ore has been collected to form one large 
lot. When this period arrives the individual lots are not mixed, 
but run through the mill in succession, and it is usually found 
that the mechanical sample of the mixture agrees with the cal- 
culated average, as determined by the values in the original 
purchases, as closely as the best control-assays. 

The small lots when originally received, sampled, and pur- 
chased were coarse and generally wet, but when run through 
the mill the second time they are both fine and dry, giving 
thereby the greatest possible dissimilarity in conditions of size 
of particles and moisture-content. The excellent checks ob- 
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tained on this class of work show conclusively that with ‘‘ time- 
eampling” the results obtained are in no way affected by the 
physical conditions of the ore, and may be implicitly accepted 
as correct. 

The art of sampling has now reached a stage where a stand- 
ardization of methods is both desirable and possible, and it is 
to be hoped that the Mining Congress, or the proposed Bureau 
of Mines, will take the matter under consideration and appoint 
a thoroughly qualified commission which will give the subject 
the study and investigation its importance demands. Recom- 
mendations by an unbiased, competent board would do much 
to eliminate faulty methods, and bring about the adoption of 
standard systems of valuation, which would prove of inestima- 
fble benefit to the mining and metallurgical industries from both 

business and a scientific stand-point. 


The Conservation of Coal in the United States.* 

BT EDWARD W. PARKER, WASHINGTON, D. 0. 

(Spokano Meeting, September, 1909 ) 

If one is to place any credence at all in the reports published 
in the daily press, the subject of conservation has been a very 
lively topic of conversation during the past 60 days, and it does 
not appear that the temperature of the summer months has 
been in any way moderated by the discussion. It is a subject 
in which we are all vitally interested and to which, so far as 
our mineral resources are concerned, both the Institute and the 
Geological Survey have liberally contributed. The report of 
the National Conservation Commission, appointed by President 
Roosevelt, contains a series of papers on the conservation of 
mineral resources, all of which were prepared by members of 
the Geological Survey and were compiled largely from infor- 
mation previously collected by that Federal bureau in the per- 
formance of its regular duties. It is not the purpose of this 
paper to reiterate in exienso any of the material already pub- 
lished. The contributions of the Survey officials to the Com- 

* By permission of the Director of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
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inission’s report have been published in a separate document as 
Bulletin No. 894. This document is for free distribution and may 
be obtained upon application to the Director of the Survey. In 
the preparation of this paper I desire merely to make a few 
suggestions regarding the possible necessity of some restraint 
upon or control of one branch of the mining industry with 
which I have been somewhat closely associated for the past 20 
years — ^that of coal. 

Most of the members of the Institute are cognizant of the 
suits brought by the government against the anthracite-oper- 
ators in Pennsylvania, or the combination of interests com- 
monly known as the “hard-coal trust.’’ No defense of any 
illegal combination in restraint of trade is intended, but there 
are some tacts which should not be lost sight of, and unfortu- 
nately those whose opinions are based upoi) the “ news ” given 
to us by the daily press arc likely to be governed hy et parte 
testimony. The present situation in the anthracite-region is 
one that has been developed through sheer necessity, if the con- 
servation of the supply of anthracite and the prolongation of 
the life of the fields in the best interests of the people were to 
be attained in any other way than through government con- 
trol, and government control did not seem to be materializing. 
I believe that even Doctor Raymond will subscribe to the 
statement that a good part of the history of anthracite-mining 
has been one of profligate waste in the mining, preparation, 
and use of that precious supply of fuel ; and this has only been 
remedied, none too soon, and could, under the circumstances, 
only be remedied, by the close control and conservative man- 
agement which have been brought about in recent years. And 
I might pause here to pay a merited tribute to such men as 
Doctor Raymond, Eckley B. Coxe, P. W. Sheafer, Franklin 
B. Gowen, William Griffith, and a few others through whose 
efforts many reforms which lessened the waste of anthracite 
were effected. They were the pioneers in the battle for con- 
servation, and a monument should be erected to them. 

The securing by the Reading R. R. for its offspring, the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., of the great coal-reserves 
it owns to-day, was the beginning of a great movement which 
was foreseen by those in a position to see. The Reading com- 
pany was temporarily bankrupted through its guarantee of the 
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debt thus incurred, but the possession and control of those coal- 
lands are indirectly the most valuable assets of the railroad at 
the present time. More than this, liowever, in the ultimate 
economy of things, has been the preservation of thousands of 
acres of coal-lands from reckless spoliation. The way was 
paved for the safe and sane control of the anthracite industry, 
albeit by a trust, and a stop was put to the cut-throat competi- 
tion and extravagant methods which in earlier years had re- 
sulted in losses of millions of dollars in money and more than 
millions of tons of coal. 

Under former conditions in the anthracite-regions, when it 
was not considered necessary to give thought to the morrow, 
and indeed up to the time when the Anthracite Coal Waste 
Commission made its report in 1887, it was estimated that for 
every ton of coal mined and sold, 1.5 tons were lost. The 
greater part of this loss was in the coal left in the ground as 
pillars to protect the workings, while millions of tons of small 
coal or screenings were thrown on the culm-banks which now 
form unsightly mountains in the coal-regions. Improved 
methods of mining and of preparation have of late years 
reduced the percentage of waste, so that at present the re- 
covery will average about 60 per cent, and the loss about 40 
per cent. By the means of washeries, usable coal is being 
saved from the old culm-banks, and specially-designed fur- 
naces have made it possible to use this fuel in steam-plants. 
It may also be possible in the future to recover a considerable 
part of the coal from the pillars in the old workings where they 
have not been hopelessly crushed by the settling of the overly- 
ing strata; but this could be done only at enormous expense 
compared with the present mining-cost, and when the burning 
of anthracite coal shall have become a luxury, permitted only 
to the wealthy. Even in our day and generation it is only by 
the strictest economy and skillful management in the opera- 
tion of the mines that the price of coal to the consumer can be 
preserved as at present. The average price of anthracite at 
the mine ranges from $2.25 to $2.85 per long ton. What are 
known as prepared sizes ” — lump, broken, furnace, egg, stove, 
and chestnut — range from $3 to $3.75, and all the profit must 
be made on these. Pea and smaller sizes are sold at less than 
the cost of production, some as low as from 40 to 50 cents a 
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ton. A careful study of conditions in the anthracite-region 
will convince the most skeptical that no robbery of the public 
is now being carried on. 

The securing of the close control or practical monopoly that 
exists in the anthracite-region of Pennsylvania has been made 
possible by the comparatively limited area of the fields. The 
total area is less than 500 sq. miles and conditions are ideal 
for a natural monopoly. It is difterent in the bituminous 
fields, which are scattered over 30 different States and Terri- 
tories. These fields aggregate about 250,000 sq, miles in area, 
exclusive of approximately equal areas of lower-grade coals 
and lignites, and are for the most part easy of access, and do 
not require a very large amount of capital to develop a mine. 
A few thousand dollars is all that is needed at first, and as 
there are no restrictions on the development of new properties, 
every one owning land underlain by workable coal seems im- 
pelled to get it out, whether there is a profitable market for it 
or not. The United States produced in 1907, the banner year 
of industrial activity in the United States, nearly 400,000,000 
tons of bituminous coal, including about 8,250,000 tons of sub- 
bituminous coal and lignite. In 1908, in spite of the business 
depression, the production was 832,500,000 tons. We could 
produce from the mines already open 600,000,000 tons, and 
we would not have to operate the mines on Sundays and holi- 
days to do it. If the railroads supply the cars and the motive- 
power the mines will supply the coal. During 1907 there was, 
until the panic started in October, a widespread demand for 
transportation facilities which the railroad companies were 
unable to furnish. Complaints of car-shortage came from 
practically every important coal-producing district. The trans- 
portation interests were subjected to all sorts of condemnation 
for failure to serve their patrons and the public. While I 
am by no means a defender of the railroad companies (particu- 
larly since the Hepburn bill went into effect), it is fair to say 
that the inadequacy of the car-supply was in reality beneficial. 
It is doubtful if the markets could have absorbed, even in the 
phenomenal activity of 1907, an additional "),0ou,00u tons of 
bituminous coal, only 1.25 per cent, more tlian the produc- 
tion. An increase of 5 per cent, in production and car-supply 
would unquestionably have created a surplus and resulted in a 
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general demoralization in values. Kotwithstanding these con- 
ditions^ which are fairly well known among the coal-men, new 
mining companies are constantly being formed and new prop- 
erties opened up. The railroad companies are called upon 
to furnish additional switches and spurs and to provide more 
cars or to spread out even more thinly an already insufficient 
supply. As common carriers these companies cannot discrimi- 
nate, and when called upon must furnish the transportation 
without favor. Each new mine thus opened calls for miners 
to work it, and miners, who are as a class nomadic, are in- 
clined to seek employment in the newer mines. This condi- 
tion reduces the supply of labor and curtails the productive 
capacity of the older mines; and as reduction of output means 
increased cost in operation, it would appear that many of these 
must close down as unprofitable before all of the coal that 
should be extracted is won. 

Under our system of government and of control over mining- 
operations any efitective way of curbing the tendency on the 
part of coal-land owners to develop their properties or of pro- 
tecting capital already invested in the industry is not apparent. 
The spirit of rivalry that exists throughout the coal-producing 
regions, district competing against district, and State against 
State, makes it useless to hope that State legislatures will place 
any restrictions upon the industry which will discourage 
further development. every new mine opened has its in- 

fluence on the creation of a surplus, which, while it may seem 
desirable to those who clamor for cheaper coal, is ultimately 
destructive of industry, lowers wages, and makes necessary the 
practice of economies (?) that are prejudicial to safety to life 
and property in the operation of the mines. 

The year 1907, if not the most prosperous year in the history 
of bituminous-coal mining, was one of the most prosperous years. 
Production reached its maximum, and prices were the highest 
in recent years. Yet there were very few districts in which 
the margin between the cost of putting the coal on the railroad- 
cars and the price at which it was sold was as much as 10 cents 
a ton. In many States it was considerably less than 10 cents, 
and this margin must cover such losses as are due to explosions 
and other accidents, indemnities paid to employees or their 
heirs, and all extraordinary expenses. One such explosion as 
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that at Moiiongah, W. Va., in December, 1907, will wipe out 
many years" profits. In 1908 not only was the margin of 
profit much reduced in all the coal-mining districts, but thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of tons were sold at less than 
the cost of production. Of course, it is poor business to con- 
tinue production at a loss, but a coal-mine is not a factory or a 
quarry. To close down a coal-mine costs money. The mine 
must be kept clear of water; if the ventilation is stopped, gas 
accumulates; falls of roof and coal occur ; and after a period of 
idleness much repair-work has to be done before operations can 
be resumed. It is often less expensive in the long run to continue 
the production of coal at a loss than to close down the mine. 

It is, perhaps, somewhat bold to suggest that the bituminous 
mines should be put under some sort of government control ; 
but if they are not, I am frankly of the opinion that before 
many decades have passed the protection of capital already in- 
vested will make it necessary to secure control by private enter- 
prise of certainly the areas containing the higher grades of coal, 
and to regulate the production according to market require- 
ments. Under our system of government the Federal authori- 
ties have no jurisdiction over mines in the several States, 
unless the power given them under the Constitution to regu- 
late commerce between the States could be stretched to apply 
to coal because of its bearing on interstate traffic. But it does 
look as if a choice will have to be made from three evils. The 
first of these is the continuation of the conditions as they now 
exist — a feasting for to-day and remorse for the morrow. The 
second is the ultimate control by a combination of interests 
that will make the “ hard-coal trust appear insignificant — to 
look ‘‘ like thirty cents,"" as expressed in the vernacular, and 
the ‘‘water-power trust"" would be of still less importance. 
The third is governmental supervision and regulation — not 
ownership, however. The first will be bad, the second worse ; 
the third is problematical. Under such government control 
bituminous-coal mining could be regulated through a system 
of license ; and in order that restriction on coal-production may 
be secured, no license should issue for the opening of a new 
mine until ample proof is shown that the necessities of the 
people or of trade require it. 

I do not believe that present conditions should continue — 
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they certainly must not continue if our coal-supplies are going 
to be considered — nor do I believe that it is the part of wisdom 
to permit the bituminous coal-supplies to get into the control 
of a comparatively few men living in New York and Chicago. 
It may be suggested that control by the several States is a fourth 
and best alternative. Under the competitive conditions to 
which I have referred it is not to be hoped or expected that the 
States will undertake to restrict developments in their respec- 
tive jurisdictions any more than that they will enact legislation 
which will restrict the miner in his personal liberty. 

And speaking of the personal liberty of the miner, it is well 
known that not the least difficulty experienced in carrying on 
a coal-mining operation is the enforcement of discipline among 
the employees. 

When humanity is shocked by the occurrence of some great 
disaster in a coal-mine, sympathy is poured out to the miners 
and invectives hurled against the mine-owners. He is without 
a soul who would withhold p«ym[>athy at such a time, but 
scarcely less brutal is he who holds up to the condemnation of 
the world the ones in authority who have by all human en- 
deavor striven to prevent the catastrophe. It is unfortunately 
true that the death-record in the coal-mines of the United States 
shows unfavorable comparison with other countries, but it 
cannot be truly said that the blame should attach to the oper- 
ators alone. In the great majority of cases they who suffer 
death or injury in the coal-mines are victims of their own care- 
lessness, or that of their fell<»\\ -emplox (‘c-'. The year 1907, the 
one of greatest production in our history, was the darkest in 
regard to casualties, the death-list exceeding 3,000. At one 
time an epidemic of explosions seemed to exist, and scarcely 
had the echoes of one died away before another occurred. The 
victims from this cause — that is, from explosions alone — num- 
bered nearly 1,000, or approximately one-third of the total 
number of men killed. The statistics show, however, that more 
than that number were killed by falls of roof, most of which 
are preventable if proper precautions are taken by the men, or 
if, in fact, they obey the rules of the companies. In ordinary 
years the majority of accidents are due to roof-falls or to other 
preventable causes, but these occur singly and are not chroni- 
cled in the news dispatches. Even in the case of explosions, 
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the cause may usually be traced, if any witnesses are alive to 
testify, to an act of carelessness or disobedience. 

A prolific cause of mine-explosions is what is known as a 
windy shot,^’ due to an improperly-prepared blast, or to the 
failure on the part of the miner to undercut his coal, depend- 
ing, as he frequently does, on the powder to do his work for 
him. Here it is that the strength of the mine-workers’ union 
might be exercised for good, but unfortunately, instead of help- 
ing to secure legislation which will hold miners criminally re- 
sponsible for acts of carelessness or insubordination that may 
result in loss of life or damage to property, the miners’ influ- 
ence is exerted against it. Such legislation means a restriction 
of their liberties as American citizens. If in the effort to en- 
force discipline a mine-employee is discharged for infraction 
of rules, the result is, in the majority of cases, the precipitation 
of a strike, and the mine is laid idle for several days at least. 
Coal-mining is at best a hazardous occupation, and there is no 
line of industry in which military discipline is so essential, ex- 
cept perhaps in the passenger service of railroads and steam- 
ships. In European countries, where fewer accidents occur, the 
operations are under strict police surveillance. Both miners 
and operators are made to obey the laws. When this is done 
in the United States accidents will decrease, but the expense 
of mining will be increased and the price of coal will advance. 
On behalf of the mine-owners, it should be admitted that self- 
interest, if nothing else, compels the exercise of precautions 
against accidents. If they have no interest in securing the 
safety of their employees, tliey have at least a desire to protect 
their own properties. There are instances, it is true, where 
operators, like the men, take chances, where false economies 
are practiced, and where even ordinary precautions are not 
observed, but these, I honestly helieve, are rare, very rare, ex- 
ceptions. 
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The Influence of Bismuth on Wire-Bar Copper.’^ 

BY H. N. LAWRTE, PORTLAND, ORK. 

(Spokane Meeting, September, 1909 ) 

Introduction. 

This study was undertaken on account of the lack of definite 
knowledge concerning the influence of bismuth on wire-bar 
copper, and the small elimination of bismuth from copper-matte 
during the smelting-operations. 

The early workers who studied the influence of bismuth on 
copper confined their investigations to malleability and duc- 
tility — two physical properties which are related to the others 
so intimately that their determination is of primary importance. 
Karsten * and Level using bending- and mealleability-tests,. 
seem to have been the first to take up the subject, and while 
their results are incomplete, they agree in the main with the 
later work of Ilampe.* 

The bending-tests used by the first investigators consisted 
in bending the specimen until it failed. The malleability- 
tests were made by beating the material to a knife-edge with 
a hammer. Ilampe not only determined the percentage of 
bismuth which would cause red-shortness and cold-shortness 
of the alloy, together with other influences of bismuth on the 
malleability and ductility of copper, but also took up the influ- 
ence of the bismuth protoxide, BiO, on copper, and of bismuth 
sesquioxide, BijOs, on the copper protoxide, CuO. Ilampe’s 
conclusions of the influences of these two latter compounds of 
bismuth on copper are as follows ; 

''If the protoxide of bismuth be alloyed with metallic copper, it is not changed 
to metallic bismuth, but remains mechanically distributed throughout the copper. 


* Submitted in part fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Engineer 
of Mines, to the Faculty of Columbia University in 1905, and accepted for pub- 
lication in the Transactions of the American Institute of Mining Engineers. 

^ Zeiischrift Jur das Berg- Hutten- und Salinen- Wesen im Preussisehtin Staafe, vol. 
xxii., pp. 98 to 138 (1874). 

» Ibid. 


» Ibid. 
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In this state the effect of bismuth seems to be less disadvantageous than in the 
metallic condition. The difference, however, is insignificant and restricted only 
to ductility, and then when cold. A material diminution in oold^shortness is 
shown, if the oxide of bismuth is combined with the protoxide of copper. Such 
alloys are far less cold-short than those containing the same amount of bismuth in 
the metallic form.” 


The Alloys Research Committee found a drop in tensile 
strength of 11,000 lb. per sq. in. in comparing two copper- 
alloys; one containing 0.10 and the other 0,20 per cent, of 
bismuth.^ This result was the reason for including in their 
work the determination of the melting-point of the alloys. It 
was beyond comprehension why bismuth, which occurs in the 
Periodic Law next to arsenic and antimony, should diminish 
the tensile strength, while both arsenic and antimony have a 
tendency to increase it. 

In order to study this strange influence of bismuth, Arnold 
and Jefferson® took -up the subject from the stand-point of 
microstructure, and their conclusions corroborate the results of 
the Alloys Research Committee in their melting-point determi- 
nations. The results obtained by E. A. Lewis® agree with 
those of Ilampe on malleability, and (^f Arnold and Jefferson 
on the structure of the alloy. Moreover, Lewis ascertained the 
influence of bismuth on copper, which contained also arsenic, 
tin, manganese, and aluminum individually. His conclusion 
is that the injurious influence of bismuth is offset by the 
presence of arsenic, and intensified by tin, manganese, and 
aluminum.” 

Inasmuch as but little work has been done on tensile tests 
of copper-bismuth alloys, I decided to test the malleability and 
tensile strength of a series of copper-bismuth alloys, cast into 
bars, supplementing the work with similar tests on the same 
specimens passed through rolls, in order to determine the effect 
of rolling. 

Recently, A. H. Hiorns has imblished the conclusions of his 


* Proceedhnyi> of tfie Institution of Mechanical Engineers (London), Part 2, p. 120 
(Apr., 1893). 

* ^gineering^ vol. IxL, p. 176 (Feb. 7, 1896). 

* Jowmal of the Society of Chemical Industry^ vol. xxii , No. 24, p. 1361 (Dec. 31, 
1903). 

’ Idem, vol. xxiv.. No 9, p. 501 (May 15, 1905). 
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comprehensive investigation of the microstructurc of copper- 
bismuth alloys. 

With regard to the elimination of bismuth from copper- 
matte, Edward Keller® found that in refining the matte 54 per 
cent, of the bismuth was eliminated in the reverberatory fur- 
nace, while 95 per cent, was eliminated in the converter. Even 
though the converter process be used, the percentage of bismuth 
remaining in the refined copper is large, since a 95-per cent, 
elimination is lower than the extraction of arsenic, antimony, 
and sulphur, which is 98 per cent, or more. 

Raw Materials. 

The metals used in my investigation were purest wire-bar 
copper, obtained in ingot form from the Nichols Chemical Co., 
Laurel Hill, Brooklyn, N. Y., and metallic bismuth, c.p., sup- 
plied by Eimer & Amend. The bismuth was added directly to 
the molten copper instead of diftusing it in the main mass by 
first allojing it with a small amount of copper, as had formerly 
been the practice. The pure elements of the alloy were used 
in preference to copper of known bismuth-content for two main 
reasons : (1) the difficulty of procuring samples containing the 
exact percentage of bismuth best adapted to the research ; and 
(2) the probable presence of other impurities which would inter- 
fere with the tests. Asa check, a careful chemical analysis 
was made of one of the scries prepared synthetically. The alloy, 
prepared to contain 0.20 per cent, of bismuth, gave on analysis 
0.18 per cent. In the allots containing a smaller proportion 
of bismuth the error was probably less than 10 per cent. 

Casting the Test- Bars. 

For the first melts on pure copper the ingot of wire-bar 
copper was cut by a hack-saw into cakes, each weighing about 
3.5 lb. The cakes were melted individually in a No. 6 Dixon 
graphite crucible, previously heated to a bright red. 

The melt, made in a No. 2 melting-pot of the American Gas 
Furnace Co., took from 20 to 30 min. During the melt the 
mold was heated over a gas-tube furnace, and was incline<l by 
means of an iron plate, the gate end being the lower. Details 
of the construction of the mold are given in Fig. 1. 


® Trans., xxviii., 157 (18981 
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A movable cla^^ cover was placed on the crucible so that it 
could easily be removed, both to determine the pitch ’’ and to 
facilitate the addition of the bismuth. The desired amount of 
bismuth was carefully weighed, placed in a capsule, dropped 
into the molten copper, and rapidly stirred with a clean red- 
hot iron rod. As soon as the copper in the crucible was melted 
the lid was removed from the melting-pot, and a portion of the 
metal in the crucible was dipped out with a small ladle, previously 
heated to a red heat so as to prevent chilling and sticking. 
This sample was allowed to cool and set. If the surface 
rose, the metal contained too much carbon monoxide; if it 



PLAN 

Ffg. 1. — Detail Drawing of Mold and Gatl. 

sunk at some point, it had too much copper oxide; but if the 
surface neither rose nor sunk the melt was at tough pitch, and 
on fracturing the sample it would present the typical tough- 
pitch appearance, being fine-grained to fibrous, free from blow- 
holes, and of a rose color. 

If the first sample showed a gassy melt, the cover of the 
crucible was removed for a minute or two, and another sample 
then taken. If the surface of this second sample sunk, the lid 
was replaced for half the time that it had been previously 
removed. The next sample should present tough- pitch charac- 
teristics. The copper in the casting having the same composi- 
tion as the molten metal in the crucible just before pouring, it 
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is absolutely necessary for successful work to determine the 
pitch accurately. If the copper is off pitch at the time of 
pouring, it is so difficult to re-treat the annealed material that it 
is practically useless to attempt a remelt. 

The testing of the sample by the ladle, and the stirringJn 
of the cold metallic bismuth, cools the molten copper, and this 
chilling is augmented by the exposure to the air. It is neces- 
sary to have absolute fluidity of the copper for a successful 
pouring, since the metal has to find its way through the gate 
and into the fingers of the mold, both of which, being of a lower 
temperature, tend to freeze the metal before the pour is com- 
plete. 

Several melts failed on account of not preheating the mold 
sufficiently. A bright red heat is the proper temperature, which, 
however, oxidizes the graphite so rapidly that at the end of 10 
or 12 melts the mold is worn out. 

Rapidity of movement throughout the melt and steadiness 
of pouring are necessary, especially in pouring the metal into 
the gate. Here a slight quiver of the hand will cause the 
copper in the gate or fingers of the mold to separate into 
patches, the first patch freezing before another gets to it, and 
forming a “cold-shut'^ or plane of weakness in the casting. 
Then, too, one disturbance begets another, and a series of such 
cold-shuts is the result. Slowness of pouring produces a simi- 
lar effect, with the added possibility of the mass freezing in the 
narrow neck of the gate. 

With the mold in a vertical position, the air ahead of the 
pour had a tendency to rise through the bars and become en- 
tangled there after the copper had frozen, forming pipes some- 
times a third of the length of the casting, or being distributed 
as blow-holes throughout the entire mass. On approaching the 
level, instead of being evenly distributed, the blow-holes were 
found more in the top of the casting, as shown at A in Fig. 1. 
An inclination of about 10° in the opposite direction removed 
the difficulty arising from the air contained in the mold, since 
it was pushed out ahead of the molten copper. 

A wedge-shaped piece of graphite placed at the top of the 
pour-hole, like a whistle, tended to prevent any excess air from 
being entrained at this point, and any air so entrained was 
allowed to escape through a vent placed at the highest point in 
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the distributing passage of the gate^ Fig. 1. The copper rising 
against the inclination of the mold gives a better chance for the 
air to pass up through the vent than if the mold were inclined 
in the opposite direction, in which latter position the molten 
mass would be accelerated by gravity. 

Despite the care with which the specimens were cast, minute 
blow-holes occasionally appeared in the fractured section. In 
such cases an approximation of the area so occupied was made, 
and the stress recalculated, the final results being comparatively 
accurate. 

Marking the Bars. 

The castings were marked as follows : Each melt was given 
a serial number; subscript numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4 were placed 
at the lower right side of the serial number to indicate the indi- 
vidual casting of the melt. The serial number is larger in size 
than the subscript. 

Rolling the Bars. 

The pieces left of the cast bars, after having been submitted 
to the tensile test, were heated in a gas-muffle, passed through 
rolls operated by a small motor, and marked with the original 
numbers for the purpose of making additional tensile tests. 
Pure copper castings were first tried, both while hot and cold, 
the former giving better results. Considering Hampers remarks 
on the malleability of copper-bismuth alloys, I presumed that 
the castings would run through better cold than hot, but ex- 
periment proved otherwise. The rolled specimens were freer 
from checks on the edges if heated before each passage 
through the rolls. One annealing for the entire reduction in 
cross-section from the original casting to the final product of 
the rolls was not as good as one following each of the four steps 
in the reduction. 

Testing the Bars. 

Tensile tests were made on both cast and rolled bars, using 
the Riehle testing-machine in the mechanical laboratory of 
Columbia University. The load was applied constantly, using 
the slow-speed gear ; therefore no permanent set was recorded. 
The balance-beam fell before reaching the point of rupture, 
which would indicate that the specimen had stretched consider- 
ably immediately before it broke. The results of the tests, 
given in Tables I. and II., were obtained as follows : 

VOL. XL. — 37 
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If P be the breaking-force in pounds, A the area of cross- 
section in square inches, then the stress in pounds per square 
inch, will equal PjA. Now, if A be the original area of cross- 
section and (z the area occupied by blow-holes, then p will equal 
P/(^-a). 


Table I. — Physical Properties of Copper and Copper-Bismuth 

Cast Bars. 


§ 


Diameter. ; 

1 

i 

Area, j 

Stress. 1 

1 

Stress, 

1 

1 

Area Holes. 

Corrected 1 

Area. 

Corrected 

Stress. 

Kemarks. 

1 

1 

1 

lOi 

111 

119 

lls 

12i 

18i 

14i 

14* 

I 61 

16a 

Per 

Cent. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.1> 

0.2 

0 2 

0 2 
0.4 
0.1 

0 1 

0 1 
0.05 

0 02 
0.01 

0 01 

0 005 
0.005 

In. 
0.504 
0.498 
0 468 
0.480 
0 546 
0.548 
0.549 
0.555 
0.552 
0 555 
0 560 
0.555 
0 560 
0.550 
0.550 i 
0.553 1 
0 555 
0 555 
0 553 
0 558 
0 560 
0.558 
0 559 
0.563 
0.565 
0.562 
0.570 

Sq. In. 

0 1995 
0.1948 

0 1720 

0 1452 

0 2341 
0.2359 
0.2867 

0 2419 
0.2393 

0 2419 

0 2468 
0.2419 
0.2468 
0.2376 
0.2376 

0 2402 

0 2419 
0.2419 

0 2402 

0 2445 
0.24()3 
0.2445 

0 2454 
0.2489 
0.2507 
0.2481 
0.2552 

Lb. 

2,200 

2,010 

1,820 

1,910 

3 , 120 ! 

4,540 

4,0.50 

3,880 

4,540 

4,490 

4.060 
2,170 
4,590 
5,600 
5,680 

6.060 
5.000 
2,500 
5,180 

1.890 
Very 
2,670 

3.890 
2,210 
2,100 
2,720 
3,100 

Lb. per 
Sq. In. 
11,020 
10,820 
10,580 

13.150 
18,320 
19,240 
17,110 
16,000 
18,980 
18,660 
16.480 

8,970 

18,630 

23,160 

23,900 

25,220 

20,660 

10,330 

21,500 

7,780 

coarse 

9,160 

15,850 

8,880 

8,370 

10,960 

12.150 

Per 

Cent. 

12.5 
9.4 
6.2 
7.1 

10.7 
12 5 
20.9 

14.6 

16.7 
12 5 

10.7 
4.7 

10 7 
12 6 
12.5 
12 5 

7 8 
5.6 
15 6 

1 8 
srrain 

4 2 

5 3 

6 3 

6 3 
5 3 

7 5 

Per 
Cent. 
45 0 

65.0 

40 0 

45 0 

35.0 

15.0 ! 
20 0 i 
20 0 1 
10 0 

15 0 I 
20 0 

20.0 

15 0 

15.0 

10.0 

5 0 

8 0 

20 0 
10 0 
.50 0 
ed 

45 0 
35 0 
40 0 
50 0 
25 0 
30 0 

Sq. In. 
0.1097 
0.0877 
0.1082 

0 0799 
0.1522 
0.2005 

0 1894 
0.1935 

0 2154 1 
0 2056 1 
0.1969 1 
0 1935 

0 2093 1 
0 2020 
0.2138 

0 2282 

0 2225 
0.1935 

0 2101 

0 1223 

0 1345 

0 1595 

0 1493 

0 1253 
0 1861 

0 1786 

Lb. per 
Sq. In. 
20,050 

22.900 

17.600 

23.900 

20.500 

22.600 

21.400 
20,000 
21,100 
21,760 
20,600 
11,200 
22,000 

27.300 

26.500 
26,600 

22.500 
13,000 
23,900 

15.400 

19.800 

24.400 

14.300 

16.800 
14,600 

17.300 

'I 

• Turned down. 

Slightly col umnar 
' fracture. 

• Tough pitch. 

Not as tough as 
' 7a. 

Fine-grained f r a c - 
ture 

^ Columnar fracture. 

■ Fine-grained f r a o - 
ture. 

Columnar fracture. 


Table II. Physical Properties of Copper and Copper-Bismuth 

Moiled Bars. 


No. 


6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 , 


Ss 

84 

I61 

15 * 


Dimensions. 


Area. 


I 


Inch 

0.257 by 0.258 
0.270 by 0.272 
0.257 by 0.258 
0.257 by 0.260 
0.256 by 0.260 
0.266 by 0.258 
0.256 by 0.255 
0. 2M by 0.257 
0.254 by 0.257 
0.256 by 0.258 


0 0663 
0.0731 
0.0663 
0.0668 
0.0667 
0 0661 
0.0650 
0 0650 
0.0660 
0.0658 


Check at fracture. 


Stress. 

Stress. 

Lb. 

Lb per 8q. In. 

2,370 

36,700 

2,540 

34,600 

2;060 

31,100 

2,650 

38,300 

2,0C0 

30,000 

1,960 

29,500 

2,000 

30,760 

2,000 

80,760 

2,000 

30,750 

l,8ij0 

28,600® 
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If -Xbe the length in inches of Ihe casting between bearings 
before being pulled, and Y the length in inches stretched in 
that distance, then the percentage of elongation will equal F/JT. 

The first castings of pure copper were turned down. The 
fractured section of Nos. 1 ^, 1 „ Table L, showed minute 
blow-holes evenly distributed over the surface. The copper 
was fine-grained and presented a characteristic color. These 
specimens were made by the method of the Alloys Research 
Committee, described in their second report, but being imprac- 
ticable for my special use it was abandoned. Nos. and 83 
were made by pouring into a vertical mold. On turning down, 
no imperfections in the way of blow-holes or pipes were met. 
After fracturing, however, several long holes were exposed, one 
of which was continuous for a third of the length of the casting. 
The occurrence of these holes indicated a mechanical disad- 
vantage in having the molds in a vertical position. All sub- 
sequent castings were made by the method already described, 
with the exception of Nos. and 63 , which were poured in the 
same way but with the mold inclined in the opposite direction. 
The percentage of blow-holes was reduced, but the fracture was 
more columnar than granular. The best copper castings pro- 
duced were Nos. 7j and 7 .^, which possess a ‘Hough-pitch’’ 
fracture. Evidently the condition of pitch at the time of pour- 
ing these castings was just right. From the stand-point of 
pitch, No. 8 was very nearly as good as No. 7. With the excep- 
tion of the first two melts, in which the area allowed for blow- 
holes was extremely large, due to the mechanical disadvantage 
of the method used, the other castings vary in tensile strength 
according to the pitch, or blow-hole content. For if the pitch 
be just right there will be no blow-holes present. 

Discussion of Results, 

Kirkaldy pulled four cast bars of copper of unstated purity, 
having a diameter of 0.619 in. The stress-average was 24,781 
lb. per sq. in., and the elongation was 21.8 per cent. These 
castings had a granular fracture, which would indicate tough 
pitch. After allowing for blow-holes, the best results were re- 
duced to about 22,300 lb. per sq. in. These bars were x)rob- 
ably cast by dipping from a large mass of molten copper, in 
which the pitch could be more accurately determined. 
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No. 9, containing 0.20 per cent, of bismuth, had a tensile 
strength of 8,500 lb. per sq. in. more than the best copper 
bars. This melt differs from all other copper-bismuth alloys 
in that the alloy had a very fine-grained, tough-pitch fracture. 
Every other casting containing bismuth presented an appearance 
of long radiating fibers resembling pectolite. This fracture is 
given in Table I. as columnar, because the radiating fibers are 
grouped together in the form of columns. The tensile strength 
of castings of this columnar fracture falls much below that of 
pure copper and still further below that of No. 9, which was fine 
grained. Hampe alludes to the difference of strength of the 
two fractures as follows : 

“Ail alloys of copper with metallic bismuth break easilyi and show a coarse- 
grained, bright fracture, but if they are exceptionally fine grained they offer a 
much greater resistance to rupture than in the coarse-grained condition.’’ 

This difference in fracture is due probably to a difference of 
pitch at the time of pouring, and it is possible that bismuth 
itself changes the pitch. 

The pieces of castings which were treated by rolling had 
already been strained by the tensile tests. This strain imparted 
the tendency to check badly on the edges in passing through 
the rolls. The annealing-and-rolling process did, however, 
eliminate the inaccuracy due to the presence of blow-holes in 
the cast bars. With one exception, all the castings of copper- 
bismuth either crumbled, split up the middle along a diametric 
plane, as did No. 9, or were so badly checked on the edges as 
to render them useless for the tensile tests. The exception was 
Nos. 15i and ISj, containing 0.005 per cent, of bismuth, which 
fell 3,000 lb. per sq. in. below the average for pure copper. The 
fracture of I62 showed a check, which was accountable for most 
of the weakness. Accepting the most accurate result obtained 
on specimen No. 15i, there would be but 1,800 lb. per sq. in. 
drop from the average for pure copper. 

Conclusions. 

If this difference of fracture, and hence the difference of ten- 
sile strength, of copper-bismuth alloys of the same bismuth- 
content is due to a difference of pitch alone, then we may 
consider the influence of bismuth on copper when the alloy is 
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fine grained. For the pitch can be bo well controlled in the 
reverberatory furnace that a tough-pitch melt can always be 
obtained. Reasoning on this as a basis, an alloy of copper 
containing 0.18 per cent, of bismuth is stronger than pure 
copper, the bismuth here presenting the same effect as do 
arsenic and antimony, its associates in the Periodic Law. 

For copper to be rolled, the allowable percentage of bis- 
muth is governed by the quantity which can be present with- 
out appreciably lowering the malleability and ductility of the 
alloy. This limit was found to be less than 0.005 per cent, 
of bismuth for metal to be rolled, either when hot or cold. If 
this limit be exceeded, the ductility of the copper is so lowered 
as to interfere with the process of wire-drawing. It is reason- 
able to assume that the presence of so small an amount of 
bismuth will not appreciably lessen the electric conductivity of 
the copper. 

Hampe’s limits of the percentage of bismuth which will 
cause hot- and cold-shortness of the alloy seem to be just the 
reverse. So that 0.02 per cent, of bismuth makes copper cold- 
short and 0.05 per cent, hot-short. 
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The Lrimit of Fuel-Economy in the Iron Blast-Furnace. 

BY N. M. LANQDON, MANOELONA, MICH. 

(Spokane Meeting, September, 1909 ) 

Introduction. 

In considering the magnificent success of Mr. Gayley’s bold 
experiment of applying dry blast to the blast-furnace, whereby 
a saving of 20 per cent, of fuel per ton of iron is effected, the 
question arises whether still further economy in fuel is possi- 
ble, and, if so, how it is to be attained. 

The manner in which the heat generated in the furnace is 
utilized in the production of pig-iron may be determined, by 
the method of Bell and Gruner, for any furnace for which the 
necessary data are obtainable ; and the study of the operation, 
under various conditions, of a number of furnaces, for which 
such information has been worked out, should enable us to 
form some conclusion on the subject. 

The tables and calculations here given cover the operations 
of several furnaces reported in our Transaciio'ns ; also the two 
furnaces using natural and dry blast in Mr. Gayley’s experi- 
ment, for which the heat-equation has been worked out by Prof. 
Joseph W. Richards in his admirable discussion ^ of Mr. Gay- 
ley’s paper. The Application of Dry Air Blast to the Manu- 
facture of Iron, and, finally, various hypothetical furnaces. 
The full list is as follows ; 

A. Isabella furnace, with natural blast. 

B. Isabella furnace, with dry blast. The data stated for A 
and B in Table III. are those given by Professor Richards, ex- 
cept that the heat-units are given for one unit of iron instead of 
100 units, and some items of heat supplied, as stated by Rich- 
ards, have been subdivided, the total being the same as given 
by Richards. (Columns A and B are introduced in Table III. 
for comparison with C and D.) 


^ Trans, f xzxvi., 746 to 769 (1906). 
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C. Isabella furnace, with natural blast, for which I have used 
my own factors in figuring the heat-units. 

D. Isabella furnace, with dry blast, for which my own &ctors 
have been used for figuring the heat-units. 

E. Hypothetical furnace, in which the conditions are the 
same as in C, except that the temperature of blast is assumed 
as high enough to reduce the fuel to the same amount as in D. 

El. Hypothetical furnace. Conditions the same as in D, ex- 
cept that temperature of blast is raised to 1,200® F. 

E2. Hypothetical furnace. Conditions the same as in C, ex- 
cept that temperature of blast is 1,200® F. Temperature of 
gas, radiation, and eflBlciency of reduction the same as in the 
dry-blast furnace. 

F. Hypothetical furnace. Conditions same as in D, except 
that temperature of blast is assumed at 76® F. 

FI. H^^pothetical furnace. Conditions same as in C, except 
that temperature of blast is assumed at 75® F. 

G. Hypothetical furnace. Conditions same as in D, except 
that the moisture of ore is assumed to have been expelled 
before charging into the furnace. 

Gl. Hypothetical furnace. Conditions same as in D, except 
that the COj of limestone is assumed to have been eliminated 
before charging. 

H. Hypothetical furnace, in which the following conditions 
are assumed : blast dry ; no moisture in the ore ; no CO^^ in the 
limestone ; temperature of blast, 1,200 ® F. ; temperature of gas, 
376® F. ; eflicieiicy of reduction, 86.1 per cent, as in C ; radiation, 
10 per cent, of total heat developed. 

HI. Theoretical furnace, with conditions same as in H, ex- 
cept that the moisture of blast is assumed as in C. 

I. Theoretical furnace. Conditions same as in H, except that 
it is assumed that the nitrogen of the blast has been eliminated. 

J. Clarence furnace of Bell Bros.* 

K. Illinois Steel Co.’s furnace. Union iN’o. 1.® 

L. Sharon furnace No. 2, in which I conducted an experi- 
ment covering a period of about two weeks, as I recollect it, in 
December, 1898. 

Ml. Alice furnace, Sharpsville, Pa., from data furnished by 


» !ZVaw«, xix., 969 (1890-91). 


• Trans, f xx., 287 (1891). 
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C* L Bader^ manager, in which the efficiency of reduction is 
assumed at 100 per cent. 

M2* Alice furnace, same conditions as Ml, except that the 
efficiency of reduction is assumed at 86.4 per cent., practically 
the same as in C. 

Nl. Antrim Iron Co.’s furnace (charcoal), for the month of 
January, 1901, in which the efficiency of reduction is assumed 
at 100 per cent. 


Table I . — Data GiveUy Calculated^ or {under ATI, Jf2, JV^l, and 7V2,) 
Assumed^ for the Furnaces Named. 




C. 

1 

1 

J. 

K. 

L. 

Ml. 

M2. 

Nl. 

N2 

1. 

Capacity, cu. ft 

1 

1 

r ■ 


6,700 


7,445 

7,446 

8,416 

3,416 

2. 

Capacity above tuyeres, cu. ft — 


; ■ ■ 


6,424 



6,666 

6,666 

3.167 

8,167 

3. 

Hearth area, sq. ft 

143 1 

148.1 


56.7 


86.6 

86 6 

83 2 

83 2 

4. 

Output per 24 hr., long tons .. 

Ore used per ton of iron, long tons 

358 

447 

78 6 

130 

194 

286 4 

286 4 

105.6 

105 6 

f) 

1.776 

1 776 

2 40 

1 57 

1 70 

•*1 662 

ol 662 

2 00> 

2 005 

6. 

Limestone, per ton iron, long tons. 

0.444 

0 444 

0.55 

0 27 

0 589 

0 389 

0 889 

0 151 

0 151 

7. 

Fuel, per ton of iron, long tons . 

0.958 

0 770 

1 0 

0.779 

1.008 

0.758 

0 758 

0.776 

0 776 

8. 

Fne’ pe* ton ih 

' 2,147 

1,720 

2,240 

1,745 

2,258 

1,698 

1,^ 

IW 

1,738 

9. 

1 iHi.i Cl 1 n.a-' iicir i 

882 

465 

704 

650 

560 

4^ 

455 

427 

427 

10 

■ ■ - 1 ' ucg. L- 

281 

191 

250 

125 

200 

200 

2001 

204| 

204 

11. 

L ■ ■ . ■ ^ per cent. CO. 

! 1.260 

0.89251 

1 434 

■ 

■ . 




- 'li 


r by weight.^ I per cent CO^ 

Moisture per cu P ' 

1 165 

1.12761 

1 095 

0 - 

1 


1 , 

1 1 


18. 

5 66 

1 ?<il 

1 

1 


1 1 

1 1 

1 1 


14. 

Moisture per ton n i - 

0.045 

1 • 

■ '.H > 

1 

.. |i “ * 


..1 I'i 

ii ii_ . 

.. ..jt 

16 1 

16. 

il- 

1 Composition of] 

plg^ron. ■< per cent. 81. etc . 

yin iiviiA. (percent carbon . 

95 0 
1 0 
4 0 

1 0 
4 0 





’•1 1 

1 2 1 
8 6 

1 1 

1 0 
8.5 

1 0 
3 5 

J* ‘ 
1.0 
3 6 

1.0 
8 5 

ls.! 

f percent iron 

53 5 

53 r> 

... .. 



55 40 

55 4 

55 4 

47 60 

47 60 

19. I 

Composition J ' - ■ 

10 0 

10 0 



8 89 

12 0 

12.0 

10.82 

10 82 

20. j 

of ore. I ■ .1 

0 0 

0 0 



2 12 

3 0 

3 0 

2 90 

2.90 

21. 

1 per cent, gaiigue. 

13 6 

0 






22. 

28 

Coinpoi-itloii of „ 

r A percent. moisture 

42 6 
0 0 

1 » ■. 

0 0 



■5- -1 
4 60 

1,. 1 .^ 

"...‘.’I 

11 0, 
4 0 

u u 

4 0 

24. j 

jiiiii KMiL (percent gangue 

67 4 

57 4 






1 


26 1 

f per cent, carbon t 

88.0 

88 0 

. .. 


78 94 


* 

« ■ 

1 

26. 

Composition J percent moisture. 

’ of fuel. j percent volatile 

1 0 

1 0 




5 40 

1 o 

i.o 

D U| 

(>.U 

27 

0 0 

0 0 



1 71 

1 0 

1 0 

6.0| 

6.0 

28. J 

( per cent ash. 

11 0 

11 0 







2 o' 

2 0 


m Including 0.102 ton of pig-iron and scrap charged. 

i In columns A and B (omitted from this table because they arc otherwise identical with C and 
I) respectively), the composition of gas is given in percentage by volume as, for A, 22,3 CO, and 13 0 
COj , for B, 19 9 CO, and 160 CO3. 

e Calculated in preparing following tables, and inserted in this table for purposes of comparison. 


1^2. Antrim Iron Co.’s furnace, with efficiency of reduction 
assumed at 81 per cent. 

Q. Hypothetical furnace. Conditions same as in C, except 
that the ore is assumed to be protoxide instead of a peroxide. 

Ql. Hypothetical furnace. Conditions same as in Q, except 
that the efficiency of reduction is assumed at 60.8 per cent. 

X, Hypothetical furnace, with the following assumptions: 
charge contains only oxides without slag-making elements; 
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fuel, pure carbon ; temperatures of gas and blast same as in 
C ; iron of the ore is peroxide ; blast free from moisture ; 
efficiency of reduction, 100 per cent. 

XI. Theoretical furnace, demonstrating the highest theoreti- 
cal blast-temperature required, with conditions same as in C, 
so far as they apply, except that efficiency of reduction is as- 
sumed at 100 per cent., and temperature of blast as in D. 

In presenting data of this kind, it is unfortunate that all 
writers do not use the same formulas and factors. While the 
results may be practically the same, comparison is somewhat 
complicated, and often requires recalculation of the data. In 
my tables, the data of the Gayley (Isabella) furnaces using 
natural and dry blast are given first in relative quantities as 
stated by Richards, and then, together with the similar data 
worked out for the other furnaces, according to the formulas 
and factors given by Qruner. 

Constants. 

The following are the constants adopted or calculated from 
Gruner : 


Reduction of iron, 
Reduction of silicon, . 
Fusion of pig, 

Fusion of slag, . 
Expulsion of moisture. 
Expulsion of carbonic acid. 
Decomposition of H^O, 
Carried off in gas, 

Carried in by the blast, 


Heat generated by combustion : 


weight of O in oxide of iron X 4,400 
weight of O in silicon X 6,125 
. weight of pig X 310 
. weight of slag X 500 
weight of moisture X 606.5 
weight of COg X 849 
weight of HgO X 3,225 
weight of gas X temp. (C.°) X 0.237 
weight of blast X temp. (C.®) X 0.237 


C to CO, weight of C X 2,473 

CO to COj,, weight of C in CO X 5,607 


Note. — The weight of O in Fe^O^ multiplied by 4,400 is the same as the weight 
of Fe multiplied by 1,887, as given by Gruner; also the weight of O in silica 
multiplied by 6,125 is the same as the weight of Si multiplied by 7,000 ; and the 
weight of COa in limestone multiplied by 849 is the same as the weight of CaCO* 
multiplied by 373.6. 


Table I. contains the data, given or assumed, of the actual fur- 
naces on which the succeeding tables are based. 

Table 11. shows the stock-equation, or materials received 
into, and discharged from, each of the furnaces named. All 
of the materials, in the form of ore, limestone, fuel, and blast, 



Tablb II. — Stock-JEquation of Materials Meceived into and Discharged 
from BlasUFumaces. In Tons of 2,240 lb. 



„ C. 1 

1 »• 

1 

Received. 


Discharged. { 


Received. 


Discharged. 



Iron. 

Slag. 

Oas. 



Iron. 

Slag. 

Oas. 

1 

1 


Fe 

0.95 


0.407 0 

1 


■ 

0.95 


0.407 0 

2 



Si. etc 

0 01 

.. . 

0.011 O 




0.01 


0.011 0 

s 


' Ore 1.776 • 

Qangue. . 
Moisture.. 


0.220 



Ore 1.776 



0.220 


4 




0.178 HgO 





0.178 H«0 

6 



Volatile. 


... 







e 

7 

8 

i 

j 

limestone, J 
0 444 ^ 

COa 

Gangue... . 
Moisture . 


. : 

I- ■ - ri 

1 

Limestone, 
0.444 ‘ 


. . . 
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Table II. — 8tock*Equation of Materials Becdved into and Discharged 
from BlasUFumaces. In Tons of 2,240 lb. (Continued,) 
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which enter into a furnace come out again in the form of pig- 
iron, slag, flue-dust, and gas, and, when fully accounted for, 
make an even balance. 

Table III. shows the heat-equation for each furnace. All ot 
the heat generated in the furnace by the combustion of the fuel, 
or taken in with the blast, is fully accounted for and evenly 
balanced by the heat consumed in the transformation of the 
materials, or lost by conduction and radiation. 

Table IV. contains data calculated for each furnace named. 

Remarks on Tables I. to TV. 

The blast-furnace may be considered as a heat-engine, the 
heat from the fuel and blast being consumed in the transformar 
tion of the ore, flux, fuel, apd blast introduced into the furnace 
into pig-iron, slag, and gas discharged therefrom, and the inevi- 
table losses inseparable from the operation. 

The total heat consumed or required may be subdivided into 
a number of different items, and the requirement for each item 
may be traced to its cause, which may be greater or less in one 
furnace than in another — or in some cases the cause, and conse- 
quently the resulting heat-requirement, may be absent; and as 
the aggregate heat-requirements made up of the different items 
may be greater or smaller according to the conditions pre- 
sented, so may the heat-supply from the blast and fuel likewise 
vary. 

The different items which make up the total heat-requirements 
are given in Table III., items 1 to 16, inclusive. The total of 
items 1 to 10 as given in item 11 is the direct heat-requirement. 
That is to say, the heat for each item is in direct proportion to 
the quantity of the substance for which it is required, contained 
in the materials introduced into the furnace, as given in 
Table II. 

The total of items 12, 13, and 14, as given in item 15, Table 
in., is the indirect heat-requirement. It is affected directly by 
any variation of the total direct heat-requirement, temperature 
of the blast, gas, etc. ; and is inversely proportional to the effi- 
ciency with which the fuel is consumed. 

Table III. shows that items 1 to 8, inclusive, of heat-require- 
ment are precisely the same for furnace O, using natural blast, 
and furnace D, using dry blast. 



Tabib W.—Bata of Operatm, Effieimey, Etc., Gakukted for tk Furnaces Named. 



Carbon, equivalent to 1,006 lb. coke. 
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Tabulating the differences shown in Table III., in items 9, 
10, 12, and 14 of heat-requirements, and 17, 18, 20, and 21 of 
heat-supply, between furnaces C and D, we have the figures 
given in Table V. 

Table V. — Comparison of Furnaces C and D (Items 9, 10, 12, 
14, 17, 18, 20, and 21, Table -TiX), Showing Difference in 
Meat- Units and Its Percentage of the Total Heat (3,868 
of a (See Item 16, Table III.) 


Item. 


C. 

n. 

Differ- 

ence. 

Per 

Gent. 

Heat-Units. 

9. 

10. 

j 

i 

12. 

14. 

Hbat Bequirbd: 

For fusion of slag 

For decomposition of moisture in blast 

Direct saving tn heat-requirements by J). 

290 

145 

279 

32 

1 

11 

113 

0.28 

2.93 

124 

171 

353 

3.21 

4.72 

4.43 

9.16 

Carried off in gas 

Carried off by radiation 

Indirect saving in heatrrequirements by D 

399 

582 

217 
j 411 

1 

Total saving in heat-requirements by D, 



477 

12.36 


397 

1,881 


17. 

18. 

20. 

21. 

Heat Supplied : 

Carried in by blast 

From combustion of C to CO at tuyeres 

Difference %n zone of fusion 

370 ^ 
1,454 

27 

427 

~454 

— 

0.70 

11.06 

11.76 

f From combustion of C to CO in reducing- 1 

\ zone i 

/ From combustion of CO to CO^ in reducing- \ 
\ zone / 

105 

1,475 ! 

124 

1 

1,433 

~19« 

42 

--0,49» 

1.09 


Difference in zone of reduction 



23 

0.60 


Total difference in heat-units supplied. 

;*i 


477 

12.86 


• In this one item, the figure for D is larger than for C, and therefore is 
entered with a minus sign. 


It will be noted that the furnaces after K in the foregoing list, 
and in some of the tables, are not discussed in the text. This 
is due to the circumstance that the tables were originally pre- 
pared to accompany a wider consideration of blast-furnace 
theory, in which the eflect of hypothetical changes in dimen- 
sions, etc., was to be considered. This more general discussion 
has been postponed to a future opportunity, so as to base the 
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present paper chiefly upon data of actual practice. Sut^ at the 
suggestion of the Secretary, the apparently superfluous columns 
have been retained in the tables as valuable for further study 
and reference. 

E.EMABKS ON TaBLB V. 

The small decrease of 11 units in heat required by D under 
item 9 is due to the saving in total heat-requirements, which 
involves less fuel, and consequently the presence of less slag- 
making material, in the furnace using dry blast, as may be 
seen by comparing item 11 in columns C and D, Table III. 

The saving of 113 units under item 10 is due directly to the 
decreased amount of moisture in the blast of furnace D, using 
dry air. It will be noted that this saving by itself is only 2.98 
per cent., and added to the small item of 0.28 per cent, saved 
in the fusion of the slag, makes a total direct saving in heat- 
requirements of only 124 heat-units, or 3.21 per cent. 

The saving in heat carried off* in the gas (item 12) is 182 
heat-units, or 4.72 per cent, of the total heat supplied. This 
saving is due indirectly to the decreased moisture in the dry- 
blast furnace D, and directly to the decreased quantity of blast 
required for the combustion of the decreased quantity of fuel, 
and the consequent decreased weight of gas discharged ; also 
to the lower temperature of the escaping gas from the dry-blast 
furnace, which is a direct result of the decreased weight of gas. 

In item 14 (radiation), 171 heat-units, or 4.43 per cent, of the 
total heat-requirements of the furnace using natural blast, are 
saved by D. It is reasonable to assume that the amount of heat 
radiated from the furnace is proportional to the temperature 
and the quantity of heat developed, and that it would vary at 
different parts of the furnace. 

We have in Table HI. (item 28) the total heat supplied to 
furnaces C and D, as well as the portion developed in the 
fusion-zone (item 19) and the reduction-zone (item 22). The 
temperature of the fusion-zone, as measured by the composition 
of the iron and slag, was the same in both furnaces. In the 
reducing-zone the temperature, as measured by that of the gas 
discharged, was considerably lower in D (dry blast); therefore 
this furnace should radiate proportionally less heat than C 
(natural blast). This is exhibited in Table III., which shows 
the total loss by radiation in C to be 682 units, or 16.1 per 
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cent, of the total heat (8,858 units) supplied, while the loss in 
D was only 411 units, or 12.2 per cent, of the total heat (8,881 
units) supplied. As compared with the fusion-zone the loss by 
radiation in C was 25.5 per cent, of the total (2,278 units) sup- 
plied to that zone, while in D it was 22.5 per cent, of the total 
heat (1,824 units) supplied to that zone. Finally, as compared 
with the reduction-zone, C lost by radiation 36.8 per cent, of 
the 1,580 units supplied to that zone, while D lost 26.4 per 
cent, of the 1,557 units supplied. The comparison thus shows 
a saving in heat lost by radiation by D of 2.9 per cent, of the 
total heat supplied, 3 per cent, of the heat of the fusion-zone, 
and 10.4 per cent, of the heat of the reduction-zone. 

The dilierence of 8 per cent, between C and D in the per- 
centage lost by radiation relative to the heat supplied to the 
fusion-zone is somewhat above the truth, for the reason that 
a part of the radiation from D (dry blast) was affected by 
the decreased temperature of the reducing-zone. It is, how- 
ever, reasonable to assume that the actual error, if any, is well 
within the limits of permissible error in calculations of this 
nature. 

The difference of 10.4 per cent, relative to the heat developed 
in the reducing-zone shows plainly the effect of the cooler top, 
as well as that of the decreased quantity of heat developed in 
this zone of the dry-blast furnace. 

It is interesting to note in Table V^. that the total indirect 
saving of heat-requirements in the dry-blast furnace is 358 heat- 
units, or 9.15 per cent. — nearly three times as great as the direct 
saving; and that, while the total saving in heat-requirements 
is only 477 heat-units, or 12.36 per cent., yet (according to 
Table IV.) the actual saving in fuel is 421 lb. per ton, or 19.61 
per cent, of the 2,147 lb. per ton of pig-iron used in C with 
natural blast. 

Right here is the crux of the question, how and why the direct 
saving of 2,93 per cent, in heat-requirements for the decomposi- 
tion of a small quantity of moisture in the blast should effect 
such a startling saving in the fuel required per ton of iron pro- 
duced. 

Of the fact that there is a saving of about 20 per cent, in fuel 
there can be no doubt ; and many theories have been advanced 

to account for it. 

VOL. XL. — 38 
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Theories of the Economy of the Dry Blast. 

Three theories have been advanced, either of which appar- 
ently accounts for the saving : Additional uniformity obtained 
by the use of dry air,” first advanced by Gayley * and later 
emphasized by Kaymond ® and others ; critical temperature,” 
advanced by Johnson ® and supported by Howe ; ^ “ more oxygen 
per day and increased reducing power and smelting-down capa- 
city,” advanced by Richards.® To these I will add another and 
very simple reason — namely, that there is less work to be done 
in the furnace using dry air, and that, as a natural consequence, 
less fuel is required to do it. 

Have those who advance the uniformity ” theory mistaken 
the shadow for the substance ? Applied to the operation of the 
blast-furnace, uniformity is descriptive of a condition and is not 
itself a condition. Applied to the moisture of the blast, it is 
descriptive of its quantity. Taken in this connection it also 
means uniformly low quantity of moisture. In accounting for 
the saving of fuel with dry, as compared to natural blast, by 
the more uniform condition of the moisture of the blast, it is 
apparent that the full meaning of the term has been lost sight 
of. There is not the least doubt that uniformity in the moisture 
of the blast contributes largely to uniformity in the working of 
the furnace and the condition of its product ; but since, in the 
case of both the natural- and the dry-blast furnaces the working 
as well as the product is considered at an average, “ uniformity ” 
has no significance in accounting for the saving in fuel. Can 
any one familiar with the phenomena of blast-furnace operation 
doubt but that, with equal uniformity of the moisture in the 
blast at its maximum instead of its minimum quantity, there 
would have been equal uniformity in the working and product 
of the furnace using moist blast accompanied with higher in- 
stead of lower fuel ? 

Concerning the “ critical temperature ” theory, there may or 
may not be such a condition as applied to the working of the 
blast-furnace. It is evident, however, that there must be a 
sufficient temperature. From the data of the working and 

• !ZVan«., xxxv., 771 (1906). ® Trans,, xxxv., 1023 (1906). 

• Trans., xxxvi., 472 (1906). ’ Trans., xxxvii., 216 (1907). 

• Trans., xxxvi., 745 et seq. (1906) ; xxxvii,, 224 (1907). 
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product of the two furnaces reported by Gayley, we know that 
the temperature, critical or otherwise, was sufficient in each 
case. Although we do not know the degree of temperature, 
we do know, what is of the utmost importance, that it was pre- 
cisely the same and is accurately measured by the composition 
of the iron and the slag from each furnace — ^therefore, this 
theory will not account for the results obtained by the use 
of dry blast. 

As to more oxygen per day and faster driving, Richards 
says : ® 

“ Weight of oxygen present as air (natural blast), 96.3 kg. per 100 kg. ofjiron,'* 
equivalent to 0.963 ton per ton of iron, which, multiplied by the daily output of 
358 tons, gives oxygen per day, 344.75 tons. 

‘'Weight of oxygen present as air (dry blast), 76.5 kg. per 100 kg. of iron,’' 
equivalent to 0.766 ton per ton of iron, which, for daily output of 447 tons, gives 
oxygen per day, 341.95 tons ; difference, 2.80 tons. 

Or only 0.71 per cent. Evidently this small difference cannot 
account for the difference in results. 

“ Increased reducing power ” is given as a reason. This is 
a mistake also. In Table IV. I have given the following con- 
clusions, computed from data given by Richards : 

Carbon of CO, Burned to CO^ in Ueduchiii-Zone^ Per Ton of Iron. 


Ton 

Natural blast (Furnace C), 0.263 

Dry blast (Furnace D), . • . . . . . 0.2656 


Difference in favor of natural blast, ..... 0.0075 


Increased smelting-capacity is the next reason advanced. 
Right here is the nut ; and I think Richards has mistaken the 
husk for the kernel. The converse of his statement is the 
true reason ; that is to say, less smelting-capacity is required. 

In Table V. it is seen how the direct saving in heat-require- 
ment for the decomposition of the moisture of the blast of 113 
heat>unit8, or 2.93 per cent., is increased a little by the slag- 
smelting requirement, and I have explained how this is still 
further increased nearly three-fold by the saving in heat carried 
off by the gases and by radiation, until we have a total saving of 
477 heat-units, or 12.36 per cent. It remains to be shown how 


* Trams, ^ xxxvi., 749 (1906). 
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this saving of 12.86 per cent, of heat-requirements can efiFect a 
saving of 19.6 per cent, in fuel. Item 17) Table V.) shows a 
saving of heat supplied at the tuyeres of 27 units. This is the 
heat carried in by the blast and does not affect the fuel directly. 
Item 18, a saving of 427 units, is from the combustion of the 

fuel to CO and is equivalent in coke to : X = 440 lb. 

per ton of iron. In the reducing-zone there were 42 units 
less developed in the dry-blast furnace from the combustion 
of CO to CO„ and 19 units of this must be made up by the 
combustion of solid fuel to CO, which is equivalent in coke 

to X = 19 lb. per ton of iron. The difference, which 
2473 O.oo 

is saving in coke ^flfected by tho use of the dry blasts is 440 
19 = 421 lb. per ton of iron. 

It will be noted that the saving in direct heat-requirements 
by the use of dry blast is wholly in the smelting-zone, and 
that, if reduction had been as effective in the dry- as in the 
natural-blast furnace, the saving would have been 440 lb. of 
coke. 

STotwithstanding the increased temperature of the dry blast, 
there was, owing to the decreased quantity of blast required 
per ton of iron, an actual decrease of 27 heat-units carried 
into the dry-blast furnace, which had to be supplied with coke 

27 2240 

burned to CO equal to ^ O 

that, if all the conditions except that of moisture had been pre- 
cisely the same in the dry-blast as in the natural-blast furnace, 
a total saving of 468 lb. of coke per ton of iron might have 
been eft*ected. 

Several writers who have found it difficult to account for 
the saving of such a large amount of coke as compared with 
the quantity theoretically required for the dissociation of the 
moisture eliminated, have evidently assumed, in their theoreti- 
cal calculations, the complete combustion of the coke to CO,, 
overlooking the fact that, owing to the nature of the blast- 
furnace process, the moisture of the blast would be dissociated 
at the expense of coke burned to CO, or incomplete combustion, 
requiring more than 8.25 times as much coke as they deem to 
be required. 
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Comparative Results. 

The evolution of the blast-furnace, from the primitive form 
and practice, which consumed more than 7 tons of fuel per ton 
of iron, to the present form and practice, in which the fuel has 
been reduced to less than 1 ,j 800 lb. per ton of iron, has been 
marked by five distinct epochs, each of which has produced 
startling immediate results, as well as permanent changes. The 
coking of bituminous coal before charging into the furnace, 
Neilson’s application of the hot blast, and Bell’s discovery of 
the relation of the form of the furnace to the proper reduction 
of the ores, marked three of these epochs. The next profound 
change, somewhat less startling in its approach and effect, had 
its maximum development in the wide distribution of the excep- 
tionally rich ores of the Lake Superior region, followed almost 
immediately by the largely increased supply of artificially-con- 
centrated magnetites. The last epoch of progress, but not the 
least important in revolutionary results, has been inaugurated 
by Gayley’s process of refrigerating the blast for the purpose 
of eliminating its moisture. 

It is interesting to note that, of the causes above named as 
contributing to the reduction of the amount of fuel required to 
make a ton of iron, only one — ^that of Bell — involves any change 
in our view of the nature of the blast-furnace process, or of the 
reactions taking place within the furnace ; all the others per- 
taining simply to a better preparation of the materials (ore, 
blast, fuel, etc.) before they enter the furnace. The preliminary 
coking of the coal eliminated the volatile hydrocarbons and 
concentrated the fixed carbon, which only is of value in the 
furnace. Heating the blast by means of the escaping gas, 
which has performed its function in the furnace, recovers a 
portion of its potential heat and returns it to the furnace at the 
point where, owing to the nature of the process, it is most 
effective in oxidizing the solid fuel. Concentration of the ores, 
whether natural or artificial, as well as the elimination of the 
moisture from the blast, reduces the heat-requirements and 
therefore the fuel-consumption. 

According to the principles already known, it may be 
asserted, without any claim to the gift of prophecy, that there 
are to-day apparently no reasons, except commercial ones, why 
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iron should not be produced in the blast-furnace with 1,200 lb. 
or less of coke per ton. In the tables given with this paper, 
furnace E is a hypothetical one, having the same conditions as 
natural-blast furnace C, except that the temperature of the 
blast is increased to a point where it will be equivalent in 
results to those effected in D (dry blast). The temperature 
found to be sufficient is 569° C. (1,066° F.). It will be noted, 
moreover, that in Table III. the items of heat-requirements 
from 1 to 9, inclusive, are precisely the same in E as in the dry- 
blast furnace, item 9 being smaller for E than for C (natural 
blast), for the same reason as made it smaller with D — namely, 
less fuel, and consequently somewhat less slag. Item 10 (the 
decomposition of the moisture) would, of course, be the same 
for E as for C (natural blast). It is in items 12 and 14 that 
the significant changes in heat-requirements occur; the heat 
carried off in the gas being, for E, lower than for C (natural 
blast), and somewhat higher than for D (dry blast). The heat- 
conditions for radiation are similarly affected. 

As compared with C (natural blast), it will be noted that 
there is a small direct saving in heat-requirements (item 9) of 
11 units, or 0,2 per cent,, and an indirect saving (items 12 and 
14) of 330 units, or 8.6 per cent., to which is to be added the 
increased amount of heat carried in by the blast (item 17), 67 
units, or 1.7 per cent., making a total saving of 408 units, or 
10.5 per cent., in the heat to be developed from the fuel as 
per item 18, which gives 1,881 units for C and 1,473 for E; 
difference, 408 units, or 10.5 per cent. 

As the heat in item 18 comes from carbon burned to CO 


in the fusion-zone, the fuel saved would be 


408 

2473 


22 ^ _ 
^ 0.'88 ~ 


241 pounds. 

Had the stove-equipment for C been of ample capacity, the 
application of the dry-air blast would have shown a still more 
remarkable decrease in fuel-consumption. This is demonstrated 
in hypothical furnace El, in which the conditions are the same 
as in D (dry blast), except that the temperature of the blast is 
assumed to be 1,200° F. (650° C.), a temperature easily and 
safely maintainable with fire-brick stoves. 

It will be noted in Table IIL, item 11, that there is a differ- 
ence of only 3 units in the total of direct heat-requirements 
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between D (dry blast) and El, representing the same conditions, 
except that the temperature of the blast is 330° F. (185° C.) 
higher. This small difference is due to the decrease in fuel, and 
consequently in the amount of slag from the ash, as shown in 
Table II. ^ 

In the indirect heat-requirements a saving for El of 16 units 
over D, carried oft‘ in the gas (item 12, Table III.), is due to 
the smaller quantity of gas ; and that of 9 units in radiation 
(item 14) is due to the smaller amount of heat developed and, as a 
natural consequence, less radiation. This makes a total saving 
for El in heat-units required of 28. Adding the increased 
heat carried in by the blast (470 — 370 == 100 units), we have 
a total of smaller heat-requirement from the fuel of 128 units. 
This agrees with item 18 (1,454 — 1,326 == 128 units), which 
is heat developed by the combustion of C to CO ; therefore. 


the equivalent in coke is 


128 

2473 


2240 
^ 0 ^ 


= 131 lb. saved by El 


over D, by reason o the increased temperature of the blast. 
The corresponding saving of El over the natural-blast furnace 
C would be 421 + 131 = 552 lb. of coke. 

Furnace F shows what might be expected with atmospheric 
temperature 75° F. (24° C.), other conditions being the same 
as with dry blast. As might be expected, the heat-requirement 
for fusion of slag (Table III., item 9) is, by reason of increased 
ash from the increased quantity of fuel required, greater than 
in either D, E, or El, and exactly equals the requirement in C 
(natural blast), as it should do, because, as will be seen later, the 
fuel required is precisely the same. 

Under indirect heat-requirements, item 12 (carried off in 
the gas) is greater than in D, E, or El, but considerably less 
than in C. The temperature of the gas being the same as 
in D or El, while the quantity is considerably greater, the 
heat-requirement is, of course, greater. As compared with C 
and E, the temperature of the gas from F is lower, and the 
increased quantity of gas more than balances the effect of this 
factor in the case of E, but is not sufficient to do so in the case 
of C. 

It will be noticed that the requirement for radiation (Table 
III., item 14) varies directly and almost in exact ratio with the 
heat developed in the fusion-zone of C, D, E, and El. This was 
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to be expected, since the heat developed in the reducing-zone 
is neailj the same in all these furnaces. 

yamace G shows what might have been expected if, in addi- 
tion to drying the blast, the moisture had been expelled from 
the ore before charging into ths|||^rnace. The saving in heat- 
requirements is shown as follows in Table HI. : 


Direct saving : 

Item 3, expulsion of moisturei 
Item 9, fusion of slag, 

Indirect saving : 

Item 12. carried off in gas, 

Item 14, loss by radiation, 

Total saving in heat-requirements, 


Heat-Units. 
. 109 

3 

. 15 

. 24 

. 151 


From this total saving must be deducted the decreased heat 
carried in by the blast (item 17), 81 units, leaving a total net 
saving in heat-requirements of 120 units. 

Since the saving in heat-requirements all comes from fuel 

120^2240 

burned to CO, the equivalent in coke would be 2473 ^ oTS^ “ 
122 lb. of coke less than would be required per ton of iron 


by D. 

The conditions of furnace H are : dry blast ; moisture of ore 
and carbonic acid of limestone expelled by calcination before 
charging; temperature of blast, 1,200® F. (650® C.); tempera- 
ture of gas, 375® F. (191® C.); radiation, 10 per cent, of total 
heat developed. All of these conditions are practicable at the 
present time to the degree stated, and some of them could be 
made still more favorable. 

Comparing furnace H with C (natural blast), it will be seen, 
Table III., that under direct heat-requirements, those of the 
reduction of iron (item 1), and silicon (item 2), and the fusion 
of iron (item 8), are precisely the same. Since, under H, the 
moisture in the ore has been expelled, the only heat-require- 
ment of this nature is 3 units (item 3) for the moisture con- 
tained in the coke. Item 4, for carbonic acid, drops out. Less 
fuel, and consequently less ash and slag, reduces item 9 ; and, of 
course, as we have seen, the dry blast makes less requirement 
for decomposition of the moisture in the blast (item 10). Alto- 
gether there is a total saving in direct heat-requirements of 421 
units, or 10.91 per cent, of the total for C. 
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In indirect requirements there is a saving in heat carried ofi 
in gas (item 12) of 268 units, or 6.95 per cent. This is due to 
the large decrease in the quantity of gas (Table II., item 15), 

amounting to g'qgO |p cent., which, in turn, is 

due to the decreased quantity of fuel and blast required, and 
to the lower temperature of the gas. In the item of radiation 
(Table HI., item 14) there is a decrease of 294 units = 7.62 per 
cent. This is due to the decreased quantity of total heat 
supplied (item 23), and also to the lower temperature in the 
reducing-zone, as evidenced by the lower temperature of the 
escaping gas« 

As to heat supplied in the fusion-zone, that carried in by the 
blast (item 17) for H is 4 units, or 0.10 per cent., less than in C 
(natural blast), notwithstanding the large increase in tempera- 
ture. This is due to the fact that the decrease in quantity of 
blast overcomes the gain from increased temperature. This 
item deducted from the total decreased heat-requirements repre- 
sents the total decrease of heat required to be supplied from 
the fuel. 

Tabulating these results, we have : 


Item No. 

11, saving in direct requirement, • 

12, saving in heat carried ofT by gas, . 
14, saving in radiation, • 


17, deduct less heat carried in by the blast. 
Total net saying of heat-requirements, 


Units. Per Cent. 
. 421 = 10.91 
. 268 = 6.95 

. 294= 7.62 

983 25.48 

4= 0.10 


. 979 = 25.38 


This all comes from fuel burned at the tuyeres, and is shown 
in item 18 (1881 — 902 = 979 units), being equivalent in coke 
979 2240 

to 24^3 ^ 'o’SS “ saving in coke per ton of pig-iron 

as compared with natural blast, or a total of 1,188 lb. of coke 
per ton of iron. 

The conditions of furnace I are precisely the same as those 
of H, except that the nitrogen has been eliminated from the 
blast. Comparing with H, it is seen (Table III.) that the heat- 
requirement for the expulsion of moisture (item 3) is increased 
1 unit, due to the increased fuel required, and the requirement 
for the fusion of slag (item 9) is increased 6 units for the same 
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reaBon, while the requirement for decomposition of the mois- 
ture in the blast (item 10) is decreased 14 units, making a total 
net decrease in direct heat-requirements (item 11 ) of 7 units. 

Under indirect heat-requirements, item 12 (carried off in gas) 
is reduced 62 units by reason of#»e decreased quantity of gas, 
and item 14 (radiation) is reduced 9 units by reason of the de- 
creased quantity of heat supplied (item 23). 

Of the heat supplied, there were 800 units less carried by the 
blast into I than into H (item 17, Table III.). 

Tabulating these results, we have : 

Comjparison of H with L 

Item No Heat-Units. 


17, less heat carried by the blast with H, 

. 

. 300 

11, decrease in direct requirements, 

* 

7 

293 

12, saving in heat carried of! in gas, 

. 62 


14, saving in radiation, ..... 

9 

71 

18, increased heat required (1,124 — 902), 

. 

. 222 


This heat derived from fuel burned to CO at the tuyeres would 
, 222 2240 

be equivalent in coke to 24 Y 3 ^ than in 


furnace H, or, in other words, I w’^ould require 1,367 lb. of coke 
per ton of iron, showing that the elimination of nitrogen from 
the blast, instead of reducing, would increase the fuel-con- 
sumption. 

Furnace J, the Clarence furnace of Bell Brothers, shows 
strikingly how the use of lean ores affects the fuel-consumption. 
Table 1. shows that in this furnace 2.4 tons of ore were required 
for 1 ton of iron, requiring 0.55 ton of limestone as flux, and 
producing from these materials, together with the ash from the 
coke (Table IL, item 15 under J), 1.391 tons of slag as against 
0.58 ton in the natural-blast furnace C, while requiring in direct 
heat for the one item of the fusion of slag (Table III., item 9) 
an increase of 770 — 290 = 480 heat-units, equivalent to an in- 
480 2240 

crease in coke ^^ 247 ^ ^ 6^8 ~ pig-iron. 

Furnace K, Union furnace Ifo. 1 of the Illinois Steel Co., 
shows the effect of using a rich ore, only 1.57 tons of ore (Table 
L, K, 5) and 0.27 ton of limestone (Table I., K, 6 ) being used and, 
together with the ash from the fuel, producing only 0.3 ton 
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of slag (Table n., K, 15) per ton of iron, thus saving in direct 
heab^requirement for the fusion of slag (Table m., item 9) 


290 — 165 = 125 units, equivalent in coke to X 


2240 _ 
0 ': 88 ~ 


129 pounds. 


Conclusions. 


Upon careful consideration of the foregoing facts and figures, 
it will be evident that there are no more startling economies 
in fuel-consumption by the iron blast-furnace to be achieved 
by a further improvement in the air-blast, elimination of the 
nitrogen having been shown to be a detriment instead of' a 
benefit. 

"With conditions already practically reducing the coke to 
about 1,200 lb. per ton of iron, the saving to be effected by 
carrying a blast-temperature above 1,200° F., say at 1,600° F., 
would be considerable; but, since reserve heat must be carried 
somewhere for emergencies, it is doubtful whether it would be 
advisable in practice to carry regularly more than 1,200° F. 

Improvements in practice will no doubt enable us to reduce 
the moisture of the blast somewhat below 1.75 grains per cubic 
foot, and thus effect some additional saving in fuel. But more 
important future progress in the economy of blast-furnace fuel 
must be the result of a more careful preparation of the ore, 
limestone, and fuel, eliminating from these materials the mois- 
ture and volatile matter, and reducing the slag-making elements. 
Of course, the cost of such preparation will have to be weighed 
against the resultant saving of fuel in the furnace-process itself, 
and the scientific furnace-manager will find the problem with 
which he has to deal not less difficult than were the cruder 
problems of a more ignorant practice. In fact, as we all know, 
the result of scientific progress in our art is to make our re- 
sponsibility greater and our task more complex. Pioneers like 
Mr. Gayley certainly confer great benefits upon capitalists, 
workingmen, and the public at large ; but it cannot be denied 
that they worry their professional colleagues ! 
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Need of Instrumental Surve^j^ng in Practical Geology. 

BY BENJAMIN SMITH LYMAN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

(Spokane Meeting, September, 1909.) 

There seems to be dire need of repeated preachment against 
the too-frequent sad neglect of instrumental surveying and 
mapping in geological surveys. The value of the map as an 
illustration of the statements and opinions of a report is too 
apt to be overlooked ; and its essential necessity in working 
out during its construction the proper conclusions from the 
observed facts is generally altogether misunderstood. 

Practical geology seeks, of course, to ascertain and indicate 
the character of workable or unworkable beds or veins, their 
depth, position, dip, and horizontal course, or strike, even 
below the surface; also their outcrops, and therefore, if work- 
able, their extent ; and so, taking account of their thickness 
and specific gravity, their weight in tons. It might, therefore, 
be called quantitative geology. For the study of more abstruse 
geological questions, too, it is in many cases necessary to gain 
some knowledge, or reasonable opinion, in regard to such 
hidden facts. In some cases, careful instrumental surveys are 
made ; in others, from necessity or choice, there are few or no 
instrumental observations. 

It was said, 15 or 20 years ago, that there was an engineer 
in the anthracite-regions who was capable of telling, on first 
glancing at a new place, exactly what coal-bed was to be 
found there at a certain depth, and how thick — a splendid 
second-sight ! < O, there be,’ ” you may be tempted to exclaim, 

geologists ^ that I have seen ’ geologize < and heard others 
praise, and that highly, not to speak it profanely,’ ” — ^but let 
them pass without being fully characterized, lest the temptation 
towards profanity be altogether too strong. Yet such second- 
sight does not exceed the expectations of many men of imper- 
fect geological knowledge, men who have heard of marvel- 
ously successful geological predictions, but are unaware of 
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the methods by which they were arrived at. The marvel in 
such cases, however, is not seldom much exaggerated, and is 
sometimes altogether imaginary. On one occasion my Japa- 
nese assistants gleefully told of a joyful oil-well digger who 
declared that I had dram||ically stamped my foot on the 
ground at a certain spot and told him to dig there for oil ; he 
had done so, and had been very successful. The story at first 
seemed wholly a mistake, but, under reflection, proved to have 
the foundation that he had been told that at a point indicated, 
a few yards from where he was digging at the outcrop of a 
steeply-dipping oil-bearing bed, he would find the same bed at 
a certain depth and probably less drained of its oil. There 
had been, after all, nothing magical about it, nothing whatever 
smacking of the divining-rod. It is true that, with or without 
any such implement or paraphernalia of any kind, but perhaps 
with much undisplayed knowledge of the subject and of kin- 
dred circumstances, and with keen, yet instantaneous, “ light- 
ning-calculating observation of the conditions present, shrewd 
estimates and sagacious guesses are sometimes made; and this 
may account for the successes of some of the divining-rod men. 
The public (including, too, men like deep-hole drillers), some- 
what acquainted with underground work, surprised, as they 
are, at the frequent accuracy of underground prognostications 
arrived at by instrumental surveying, and considering it to be 
accomplished only by a sort of magical second-sight, or at least 
by sagacity, come to expect real second-sight of geologists, and 
regard such success as merely a matter of course. The results 
of patient geological investigation are, therefore, apt to be con- 
sidered mere guesswork, or an ordinary, though mysterious, 
second-sight ; and there is rarely any due appreciation of their 
real value. A multi-millionaire capitalist, thinking of employ- 
ing you on a coal-land survey, will ask you half-seriously 
whether you are able to tell (off-hand, of course) what is 5 
fathoms deep below your feet. 

But boldly positive and tempting as the declarations of a 
second-sight man are sometimes made to appear, it is very 
unsafe, in a case of the least difficulty, to pin your faith upon 
them without having some satisfactory, rational explanation of 
their foundation ; for they may be grossly misleading. For ex- 
ample, an ore-vein, or a coal-bed, or a set of coal-beds exposed at 
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one place» at a guess, seem, for strong resemblance, or a 

slight divergence in its course or its character, to be the same 
or not the same vein, bed, or set of beds as one exposed a 
quarter or a half a mile away. To take a particular instance, near 
Schooner pond, on the sea-coas^f the principal Cape Breton 
coal-field, a 3-ft. coal-bed exposH (in 1864) near sea-level ap- 
peared possibly to be a different bed from one worked about 
half a mile away, and again another more than a mile beyond, 
on the shores of a small headland. An instrumental survey 
connecting the three points showed them to be perfectly in one 
straight line and clearly to be upon a single bed, in that region 
of remarkable uniformity of geological structure. The uni- 
formity, indeed, is so great that the 8-ft. Phalen (or Campbell) 
coal-bed was, in 1863, successfully opened up on the north side 
of Big Glace bay, within a few feet of the place indicated by 
mere instrumental survey from openings about a mile and two- 
thirds distant on the south side of the bay; and in 1866 was 
opened further to the northwest at the Caledonia mines by a 
shaft, where instrumental surveying from the nearest exposure 
of the bed, three-quarters of a mile distant, indicated that its 
depth would be 180 ft., and it was found to be 182 ft. But 
opinions based upon observations without instruments equally 
suppose the uniformity of the unexposed geological structure 
to be completely perfect. Yet, oven in a case of such uniform, 
regular structure, it would generally be very unsafe to rely 
implicitly upon the accuracy of surmises, though they should 
be made by a wonderfully intelligent man, if they are based 
merely upon unmapped observations, or generally upon obser- 
vations mapped without indication of diversities of level — ^that 
is, without the topographical map of an instrumental survey ; 
for the mapped position of a high point on a dipping, but not 
vertical, bed must obviously differ from that of any lower point 
on the same bed, and in identifying the natural exposures as 
parts of one bed their elevation, as well as dip, must be taken 
into account. 

N’evertheless, many ungeological and excessively impatient 
land-owners, or mine-speculators, seem to expect only some 
such miraculous, yet at the same time accurate, perception of 
the most hidden facts of a place of supposed mining-promise 
within half an hour after arriving there by a journey of per- 
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haps hundreds of miles. Then they are eager to hurry you 
away and have a report prepared as quickly; or at least to 
have a preliminary report made without any proper mapping 
and study of the facts that have been observed. It might be 
possible in a very plain case, where the beds lie level, or ore- 
veins are nearly vertical, or where they are evidently quite 
unworkable ; but it is absurd in more complicated cases, with 
beds of varying dips, and of basin- or saddle-shape, and strongly- 
curved courses or strikes. 

It has already been shown ^ how Lesley played the leading 
part in bringing topographical mapping to the aid of geologi- 
cal investigations, indicating in 1853 and 1864 the shape of the 
ground, the hills and valleys, by the more definite and clearer, 
at that time comparatively novel, contour-lines, instead of the 
old hachure-lines, with their mountain-ridges looking like 
caterpillars crawling over the map. The very clearness and 
definiteness of the contour-lines may seem to require elaborate- 
ness and accuracy of instrumental work, but they are also 
capable of being used advantageously for mere sketching, with 
indication, of course, that they do not pretend to accuracy. 

In 1866 and 1866, a further step forward was taken ^ in in- 
dicating the shape of the coal-bed (or other mineral deposit) 
itself by similar contour-lines, or curves equidistant in level. 
This, likewise, sometimes seems too precise a method for the 
uncertain information that may be at hand ; but can equally 
be guarded against being taken as more certain than it really 
is. The lines are, however, definite, and indicate clearly what 
is at least supposed to be the geological structure. Like the 
surface contour-lines, they are a geometrical construction of 
the shape of the surface to be represented — say, a coal-bed, or 
other deposit — throughout the area mapped; and the correct- 
ness of the structure displayed is severely tested (and perhaps 
for that very reason the method is less frequently adopted) by 
its agreement with every known exposure, and by the indica- 
tion of every possible cross-section, with its series of beds. 
The method is not only of the greatest value for exhibiting the 
supposed geological structure, but in the preparation of the 
map is of yet greater use in working out the most probable 

1 Trans., i., 189-192 (1871-73). 

* Trans., i., 192 (1871-73); and (J, H. and E.iB. Harden) xvL, 290 (1887-88). 
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Btractute^ by means of numerous trial crosB-sections, with, the 
kmown exposures and their dips and strikes all utilized. Of 
course^ at all the more incomplete stages of the mapping, the 
tempting second-sight method may be conveniently brought 
into play, but, of course, too, with uncertain results, which in 
many cases may be of little value or even seriously misleading. 
It is true that the complete carrying-out of the instrumental 
method is laborious and far more time-taking than the field- 
work, but is well rewarded by the greater certainty of the re- 
sult. Lesley, the most competent of all judges in the matter, 
on seeing a few maps made in this way, during his two years’ 
absence in Europe, writes in a letter still extant, June 27, 
1868,* in warm approval of the method, saying the maps are in 
<< a new style and will probably introduce a new fashion — or 
rather, I would say, would introduce one if there were any well- 
trained geologists in the country to copy this style.’’ But 
he adds that evidently ‘‘it costs enormously in time and brains. 
I don’t object to that myself, you know. And it is the only 
foundation for a durable reputation.” Nearly 20 years later, 
he, as State geologist, adopted this method of mapping for the 
great anthracite-survey. The French Geological Survey also 
has had some of its maps drawn in that way. In J apan many 
such maps have been made, and a number of them published. 

It is true that the instrumental method requires a great deal 
of time, compared with second-sight. The office-work, if prop- 
erly done, is so time-taking that our late lamented, able fellow- 
member, Ellis Clark, formerly assistant on the Pennsylvania 
State Geological Survey, scarcely exaggerated when he re- 
marked, 20 years ago, that, according to his experience (doubt- 
less without the underground contour-lines), every day of field- 
work required 10 days of office-work. But a large share of 
the work, both in the field and in the office, can be done very 
satisfactorily by a young assistant whose fidelity can be relied on. 
In the field, he handles the transit, and keeps the survey-notes, 
with their accompanying sketching, while his chief is free to 
move about, indicate points to be taken for stations, sketch the 
topography, and make other observations. In the office, the 
assistant can, at least, do the plotting, make any needful com- 

• Life and Lettere of Peter and Stuan Leeley^ edited by their daughter, Mary 
lioaley Ames, vol. ii., p. 74 (1909). 
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putations, draw the columnar sections and the cross-sections, 
do the final tracing, the lettering, and the like. Indeed, a 
somewhat well-trained assistant can do all the field-work, ex- 
cept possibly the interpretation of an exceptionally knotty 
point here and there ; and so in the oflice he could, with a 
little guidance, do all the work, except the decision of the most 
important questions. Lesley so worked, especially in regard 
to the field, which he in some cases would hardly visit at 
all, sometimes not at all ; but he w’^as not averse to the office 
drudgery, at which he was very adroit, and which he found 
agreeably reposeful and invigorating, as well as highly condu- 
cive to a thorough digestion of the elementary facts. 

Of course, instrumental surveying does not always need to 
be done with instruments of the highest precision. The level- 
ing does not need to be so exact that a polygon will close with 
an error of only 0.01 ft. Leveling with a pocket-level that 
closes within a foot or so may be satisfactory, if there be 
checks to prevent such errors from accumulating, for the rock- 
beds themselves are more variable than that in thickness. 
Aneroid leveling, though still less exact, may advantageously 
be used, if frequently checked by more exact work. For the 
horizontal work, the large transit-compass is generally precise 
enough ; and even the small prismatic compass is useful, far be- 
yond mere sketching or guessing. Stadia measurement, if 
without too long sights, is at least as good as chaining; and 
careful pacing is much better than guessing at distances, and 
was found by Prof. II. S. Munroe, 35 years ago, in extensive 
tests of the work of four men, to average in error only about 
0.6 per cent. These rough methods are, at any rate, a great 
improvement upon sketching alone, or second-sight and guess- 
work, which, to be sure, may be much better than nothing, 
according to the personal skill and eye-sight of the observer, 
though apt at times to be grossly erroneous and misleading in 
spite of the utmost sagacity. 

An example of the advantage of merely rough surveying is 
to be seen in the Pennsylvania State Geological Survey map of 
the New Red of Bucks and Montgomery counties (1893), where 
the probable place of outcrop of two important beds of brown- 
stone, valuable for building-purposes, is indicated by two 
crooked lines running westward many miles through the coun- 
VOL. XL — 39 
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try from lar^e quarries near the Delaware. The crooks and 
bends in the lines may by the ignorant be supposed to be mere 
fancy work, but were drawn with care according to the height 
of the ground and the direction and steepness of the dips, turn- 
ing northward in the low ground, and rising southward in the 
higher land. Of course, with the unsatisfactory means at hand 
for so hasty a survey, no very great accuracy could be expected 
from such indications ; and, indeed, nobody apparently put 
enough faith in them, if at all understanding their meaning, to 
try with their help to open up the valuable building-stone at 
any point where it would be convenient to quarry it. Never- 
theless, some years after the publication of the map, a quarry 
in the stone, seemingly discovered by chance, was opened on 
the marked outcrop at Grenoble, 5 miles west of the nearest 
old quarry ; and another, in the same way, 6 miles still further 
west, at the trolley power-house. Successes like that in geo- 
logical mapping are apt, if noticed in any way, to be taken as a 
matter of course ; as if it did not, after all, require any particu- 
lar intelligence, or common sense, to adopt the so universally 
neglected instrumental, topographical method, albeit in a field 
that had for three-quarters of a century been geologically under 
the unsatisfactory sway of second-sight (or closely kindred) 
sorts of investigation. Or the successes are apt to be taken as 
not needing any special care or skill after once adopting apian 
so simple, to be sure, in principle, yet so capable of being neg- 
ligently and inaccurately carried out. In fact, not only ungeo- 
logical men, but beginners in geology, seem to suppose that 
such precise indications are altogether cases practically of 
second-sight, which a geologist is to be expected as a matter of 
course to possess in a high degree of accuracy — at least as high 
as any other geologist has. They suppose that “ they all do 
it,’’ and imagine that all that is needed in their own statements 
of opinion is to “behold, be bold, be bold,” forgetting that 
they must “ be not too bold.” 

A neglect to complete topographical mapping and to make 
neighboring cross-sections that would properly take into account 
the varying course of the rock-beds and their elevation, did in 
one coal-field lead a highly-sagacious observer to mistake the 
true identity of the coal-beds and their probable place of outcrop, 
and to dig in one place a long drift, in another, a deep shaft, 
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in the vain expectation of finding certain coal-beds at points 
where more thorough mapping and cross-sections later showed 
their existence to be clearlj quite impossible. A beginner’s 
youthful, but readily pardonable and not unattractive enthu- 
siasm, at another point in the same field, led to his having some- 
what extensive fruitless digging done where later the comple- 
tion of the map showed for the whole neighborhood that such 
digging would plainly be useless. In another part of the same 
field certain dips seemed by the second-sight method to indi- 
cate great irregularity, as if from numerous and extensive 
faults; yet a patient investigation with mapping made it clear 
that no such great disturbance probably existed thereabouts, 
and that the coal-beds were there likely to be in satisfactorily 
workable condition. Again, in the same field, before the map- 
ping was completed, two whole sets, each of three or four 
workable coal-beds, were quite naturally (by second-sight 
method) supposed to be but one set, though the map later made 
it sure that they were two distinct sets of beds, overlying one 
another, and thereby giving to the field a far greater amount of 
workable coal than had previously been suspected. In such a 
case, a hasty, yet not incautious, “ preliminary report,” without 
waiting for the completion and study of the map and of many 
trial cross-sections, could hardly fail to be quite erroneous and 
misleading. 

There are countless instances where such geometrical con- 
struction of the geological structure has corrected second-sight 
guesses, and successfully guided the opening-up of coal-beds, 
visibly and far more satisfactorily than drilling deep holes in 
the way so fascinating and costly to many men unfamiliar with 
the capabilities of instrumental surveying. But why multiply 
special citations ? 

It is already fully evident that second-sight, tempting as it is 
for its hare-like celerity, cannot, for certainty of arrival at a 
satisfactory goal, in the least compare with the invaluable, surer, 
steady-going, though, if you please, more tortoise-like, process 
of instrumental surveying. The tortoise is the favorite Japa- 
nese emblem of great longevity; and as such might well be 
applied to the long-lasting useful results of this too-much- 
neglected method. 
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The Influence of Ingot-Size on the Degree of Segregation in 

Steel Ingots. 

BY HENRY M. HOWE, NEW YORK, N. Y.* 

(Spokane Meetlnsr* September, 1909 ) 

The natural effect of large ingot-size should be to increase 
segregation. I have previously pointed' to the excessive seg- 
regation in many large ingots as tending to confirm this, but 
I have shown that in case of ingots less than 16 in. square 
this expected effect of ingot-size is liable to masked by that ot 



Note. — The “maximum enrichment” of each ingot, t.e., the excess of the 
richest spot over the average of the whole ingot, is first calculated in percentage 
of that average. The average of the maximum enrichment of the several ingots 
of a given group is the abscissa in Fig. 1. The number beside each spot tells the 
number of cases which that spot represents. 

Fig. 1. — iNFiiUENCE OF Ingot-Size on Maximum Enrichment in 
Steel Ingots. 

other variables. Under these conditions we should expect 
that, if large ingot-size really does tend to increase segrega- 
tion, this effect would be shown by taking the average of large 
numbers of cases, so that the effects of these other variables 
might off-set and cancel each other. 

* Professor of Metallurgy in Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

* Engineering and Mining Journal^ vol. Ixxxiv., No. 22, p. 1015 (Nov. 30, 1907). 
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Fig. 4 . -Cross-Section Through the Small Central Cavity. Magnification, about 1301 . 
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That the degree of enrichment does increase with ingot-size 
when thus studied is shown by Fig. 1, which represents the 
average degree of enrichment in 49 diiferent ingots, divided 
into five classes, according to their size. This figure also 
brings out prominently the fact that the enrichment in sulphur 
is greater than that in phosphorus, and that in phosphorus 
greater than that in carbon. The detailed data on which this 
figure is based I hope to publish soon. This figure further 
tends to show that the efifect of ingot-size is relatively slight 
until the thickness of the ingot reaches something like 20 in., 
but that with further increase of size the enrichment increases 
more rapidly. This diagram is based on the enrichment at 
the richest point found in each ingot. 

That even very small ingots may be greatly enriched by 
segregation is shown by Figs. 3, 4, and 5, which represent the 
microstructure of the neighborhood of a small cavity in the 
upper part of the axis of a small test-ingot. Fig. 2, only about 
j-l in. (or 0.94 in.) wide at its widest part and about 5 in. long. 
It is not necessary to discuss here whether this is a true case 
of axial segregation or not. My present purpose is to put this 
interesting case on record. Fig. 5 shows that some of the 
metal had been enriched in carbon so much as to have turned 
into white cast-iron, with somewhere about 3 per cent, of 
carbon. Indeed, the eutectic areas must contain more than 
4.3 per cent, of carbon. 

The ingot itself is a little acid open-hearth test-ingot, which, 
after it had sunk to a moderate red heat, was quenched in 
water as a matter of convenience. Hence the martensitic 
structure. The metal from the outer part of this ingot con- 
tained 1.08 per cent, of carbon by combustion, as determined 
by J. O. Handy, of the Pittsburg Testing Laboratory, so that 
the enrichment even in this minute ingot is not far from four- 
fold. 
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A New Separator for the Removal of Slate from Coal. 

BY W. 8. AYRES, HAZLETON, PA. 

(Spokane Meeting, September, 1909 ) 

[^Secretary's Note. — At the Spokane meeting of the Institute, in discussion 
of President Hrunton’s address on ** Modem Progress in Mining and Metallurgy 
in the Western United States,” and at the request of members present, Mr. Ayres 
gave an oral account of his new separator, which is here published as an inde- 
pendent paper, partly because of its inherent importance and partly because it 
describes an improvement which did not originate in the Western United States, 
and therefore does not fall, strictly speaking, under the title of President Brun- 
ton’s address. — R. W. B.] 

A BRIEF history of the growth of the anthracitc-coal prepa- 
ration will give a better view-point from which to judge the 
present problem of separating slate from coal. 

At the beginning of the commercial value of anthracite, 70 
years ago, only the pure portions, or “ splits,” of the veins were 
mined and shipped to market, and without any preparation or 
screening other than the selection, while loading, of the glassy 
lumps, and the rejection of the fine material and the slate that 
had strayed accidentally into the coal. The next step was the 
crushing or breaking of the coal (hence the name ‘‘ breaker ” 
as applied to the preparation-building), and the sizing of it by 
means of bars or revolving screens. This stage of its devel- 
opment marked the advent of the breaker-boy ” as a slate- 
picker, with his ever-increasing capriciousness. 

As the richer veins or “ splits ” became exhausted and the 
market demanded a still greater output, the less-pure ‘‘ splits ” 
and the thinner veins were utilized to produce the coal. Carry- 
ing as they do a far greater percentage of impurities, particu- 
larly when removing the pillars, it became necessary to build 
new and better equipped preparation-plants. Finally, we are 
now at the highest stage of complication yet known to the art 
of coal-preparation. We are dealing with varying specific gravi- 
ties, frictional difference, hardness, structure, and form in the 
pieces of coal and slate coming from many different veins, and 
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all mixed together in different proportions. Th^ treatment of 
each vein separately is, of course, impossible because of the siae 
of the plant required. The re-treating of the refuse-banks from 
the early mining-operations is, however, generally done in an 
individual plant, termed a “ washery,” separate from that used 
for fresh-mined coal. 

These complications in handling the material have brought 
forward several types of jigs and mechanical pickers, all of 
which are more or less wasteful of the coal. 

A very careful study during the past 15 years of the conser- 
vation of coal after it has been delivered from the mine to the 
preparation-plant, or ^‘breaker,” has led me to the devising of 
means to prevent the very great losses sustained. These losses 
consist of undue chipping of the coal in the process of crushing, 
in the process of screening or sizing, in the jigs and other sepa- 
rating-machinery, and in the convey in g-chutes, or “ telegraphs,’’ 
as they are called. Fundamentally, every impact destroys 
values by chipping from the larger pieces, which have the 
greatest value, very small particles which are practically value- 
less. These losses range from 1 to 2 per cent, in a right angle 
bend in a straight chute, or telegraph,” to 20 per cent, in a 
jig. In the preparation- or slate-picking machinery alone the 
losses range usually from 5 to 20 per cent. The picking of 
slate by hand is very wasteful also. The average boy throws 
out about as much coal as he does slate, and much more on 
dark days and at night. 

In the construction of the coal-breaker at the Cranberry 
mine, at Hazleton, Pa., in 1896, I designed and introduced 
for the first time the continuous spiral chute, which is fully 
described in my paper, The New Breaker at Cranberry Coal- 
Mine. ^ This chute, having pitches determined by experiment 
for each size of coal, delivers the coal from the separating-ma- 
chines to the pockets at a very moderate speed, and with a 
very decidedly smaller amount of loss in chippings than the 
ordinary straight chute. The saving is about 2.5 per cent. 
This chute is now quite extensively used throughout the region. 

Material losses in the crushing-rolls and screens have been 
greatly reduced by improved typos of these machines. In 


1 Trans,, xxvUi., 293 (1898). 
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1896 I gave to a large manufacturing concern some data show- 
ing that the rolls should be at least 48 in. in diameter. 

The greatest losses, however, #re in the separating-machinery. 
A.11 jigs are destructive because of the 80, more or less, im- 
pulses given the material per minute, thus continually grinding 
from the coal small particles which are valueless. All mechani- 
cal pickers heretofore designed are also very destructive, because 
the coal must sustain severe impacts in passing through them, 
and consequently create very great losses. 

It is with a view to avoiding these losses that I have made 
many exhaustive tests at my testing-plant. 

There are only two handles, so to speak, known to the art of 
separating slate from coal, by which we can mechanically take 
hold of the problem ; one is difference in specific gravity, ap- 
plied in jigging, and the other is frictional difference, or differ- 
ence in the angle of repose, applied in frictional separators. 

A somewhat better understanding of it may be had from a 
study of the material itself. Much of the material as it comes 
from the screens is composed of the following different forms 
of coal and slate, classified for convenience into six groups : 

(1) Glassy fractured coal, usually cubical in form. 

(2) Flat coal, some pieces having slate faces. 

(3) Bone (interlaminated coal and slate), usually flat, and 
either coal-faced or slate-faced. 

(4) Flat slate, from 0.25 to 0.5 in. thick. 

(5) Pure slate with coal faces, approximately cubical in form. 

(6) Slate and rock, heavy, and cubical in form. 

The jig, in addition to the fault of seriously abrading the 
coal, does not effect a good separation when working on ma- 
terial composed of pieces having such widely-differing forms. 
In the coal-discharge is found a most unsatisfactory and aggra- 
vating mixture of slate and coal. Groups (1) and (2) predomi- 
nate, but with them is found a large percentage of group (4) — 
flat slate — and a considerable quantity of groups (5) and (6) — 
pure slate and rock. In the slate-discharge, on the other hand, 
are found groups (5) and (6) predominating, with a high per- 
centage of group (1) — glassy fractured cubical coal. The fact 
that not a single piece of coal taken from the slate-discharge 
has ever been found with a specific gravity greater than even 
the l^htest piece of slate, is conclusive. Therefore the old and 
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oft-rej>eate(l ex}»laiiatioii of this erratic action of jigs, viz., “ that 
the specific gravity of some of the coal is greater than that of 
the slate,' ' hecoines a myth. ^ 

It is plain, therefore, that a jig is inefticient with t')‘b class 
of material, whicli to-day constitates tlje greater part of that 
brought to tlio breaker,’’ and tliat tlie tbrrn-diflerence of the 



Fj(j- 1. — Tjiji AvuRs 8 jo'auat()I{,. 

})ieces has a dominating influence over the process of separation. 
The cause of this erratic action has been so well defined by 
classifying the pieces composing this class of material into form- 
groups and then determining individually their weights, areas 
exposed to the impulses of the jig, and their specific gravities, 
that the wonder is that the jig efiects any separation at all. In 
practice, when certain groups predominate there is really no 
separation. The cause lies in the fact that the area exposed to 
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the impulses of the water does not have a uniform ratio to the 
cubic content of the pieces, (/onseipiently, a piece of fiat slate is 
sure to bo lifted int(» the (*oabzone, and, on the other hand, a 
cubical piece of coal can be ilropped into the slate-zone. In 
fact, bef‘ause of the ■^hiftinji^lpositions of these more or less flat 
or eloniJ!;ated ]>ieces, from edij^ewise to flatwise to tlie impulses 
<d‘ the watei, im distinct ami j)ro<>;ressive se}>aration-zones are 
<‘stablislied in tin^ji'T: onl\ a c(»ntinuous mixin.i>: is the r(‘SuU. 
Tlie idi‘al (‘ondilions for a jiu are that tin* material shall 1 m* 
<*(>m])(>-^i*<l ol sphert*-' of the saim* diameter, and that tin* < oal 
shall have a s]ie<afK* i»ravit\ that i^ liirhter than that of tin* *-late. 

It is also well ,iblished that t^roup (2 ) — tlat coal with slate 
ia<‘es — and j^roup (o) — pure slatt* wuth c'oal faces — ( annot he 
s(*]auat(‘d h\ any frictional si‘pai atini»’-ma< him* . in fact, t In* jie 
is tin* <ml\ separatini»-(le\ lee that w ill make the x'pai ation. 

In view ot the t(»r(\i»'oinu diiiieulties 1 havi* desij^m‘d a sepa- 
ratin' that would, at least, mi‘e1 tin* i»i(*att‘st ot tlu‘m. The 
ehiefohjeets in its desi<j;n were (1) the uvoidam*t* of all imfiaets 
and the eoiise<juent W'asteJnl ehippintc tlu' coal: (l2) tlu‘ do- 
ini.^ as far as possilile wdtli hand-])ickini; : (o) the remov- 

ing ot fiat slate without w^asting the tlat (*oal : (4) tJie exposing 
of the o[>eration to vi(wv, so that tlie t‘\aet ai*tion ot the mac'hine 
could be observed at all times at a glance : and (o) the ahilit}" 
to adjust the machine wdiile in operation. 

Fig. 1 elearls shows the construction and o]>eration ot the 
machine. 

The traveling separating-helt, mounted on two shafts, is 
made to move npwuir<lly on its upj>er run by means of the 
drive-pulley. The belt, made of metal slats atta(ihe<l to a spe- 
cially-designed link-belt, is inclined forwardly as well as trans- 
versely, and at such angles as are suitable for the proper 
separation of the material to bo treated. Its transverse in- 
clination is adjustable, wdiile running, by means ot the lover 
and ratchet-wdioeh 

The material is fed in a continuous stream upon the pan at 
the farther and higher end ot the machine through a ]>roperly- 
coiistructed feed-chute. As it slides off of the i)an the up- 
wardly-moving belt immediately spreads the material out into 
a well-spaced stream, so tfiat the coal may slide down against 
the guide and off' of the lower right-hand corner of the machine, 
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while the slate, adhering to the belt, may move upwardly to 
the left-hand side and thus out of the forwardly-moving stream 
of coal. 

The coal is conveyed away from the machine in any desired 
direction by a suitable chute, and the slate in like manner is 
collected along the slate-apron at the left in a similar chute 
and disposed of as desired. 

The capacity of the machine, which varies somewhat with 
the nature of the material, but chiefly with the size of the coal, 
ranges from 5 tons per hour on pea-size (through a 0.76- and 
over a 0.5-in. mesh), to 25 tons per hour on steamboat-size 
(through a 6- and over a 4.5-in. mesh). 

The operation is entirely open to view. 

The saving by preventing the loss in chipping, w’hich, as 
already stated, ranges in other separators from 5 to 20 per 
cent, of the coal treated, is enormous. The clappings on this 
new separator amount, on an average, to less than 0.5 per cent. 
On the low basis of 5 per cent, saved, the amount would be 
f 18,750 on every 100,000 tons of prepared sizes shipped. One 
installation of 10 machines, now in operation for more than a 
year, shows a gain of 19.5 per cent, in the prepared sizes, with 
an output of 11,600 tons per month, or a gain of $4,152 per 
month. In addition to the gain by the prevention of chippings, 
a saving in labor of $600 per month has been effected. 

The gain by the prevention of chippings is far greater than 
the saving in labor; in this case it is more than eight times 
greater. 

The separator has the ability to handle material carrying a 
widely-varying percentage of slate, ranging from 10 to 90 per 
cent., and to give a practically uniform product. It is these 
<< peak-loads ” of slate, if I may borrow an electrical term, that 
have universally caused trouble in former methods. It also has 
the ability to remove the flat slate without removing the flat 
coal. 

The many installations on steamboat-size (which is usually 
hand-picked) show a very great saving in labor, each machine 
doing the work of from 5 to 12 men, besides giving a decidedly 
more uniformly clean product, which, when crushed to pre- 
pared sizes, as is now almost universally done, reduces the 
labor still further on the preparation after crushing. 
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It is not possible in all cases to do away entirely with hand- 
picking by the use of the separator, because of the occasional 
presence of pieces of slate having coal faces, and pieces of 
coal having slate faces ; but instead of having, as in one case, 
82 men hand-picking on steamboat-size, now 4 of these separa- 
tors and 12 men do the work. The period of time required to 
pay for the equipment by its actual saving ranges from 10 to 
80 days. 

In treating such material as has been described in connec- 
tion with the jig, it has been found most effective to use a three- 
stage process. The first process to be a set of these separa- 
tors, turning direct to the pocket, without appreciable loss from 
chippiiigs, 60 to 75 per cent, of the total coal in the material, 
which includes all the glassy fractured cubical coal — group (1) 
— and all of the flat coal not having slate faces. The second 
process to be likewise a set of these separators so adjusted as 
to remove all the flat slate — group (4) — and all pure slate and 
rock — ^group (6). With the foregoing mixture of forms trimmed, 
so to speak, in this way, there remain group (2), flat coal with 
slate faces; group (3), bone; and group (5), pure slate with 
coal faces. Passing this product, which contains only from 25 
to 40 per cent, of the total coal, to a jig as the third process, a 
very satisfactory separation can be made. 

By this three-stage process the losses have been reduced to 
a minimum, or, to put it the other way, the gains as shown in 
the installation of the 10 machines previously mentioned have 
been as high as 19.5 per cent, in the prepared sizes. 
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The Barometric and Temperature Conditions at the Time 
of Dust-£xplosions in the Appalachian Coal-Mines. 

BY N. H. MANNAKEE, WILLIAMSON, W. VA. 

(Spokane Meeting, September, 1909.) 

Since the publication of the paper of Mr. Scholz, The Effect 
of Humidity on Mine^Exploeions,* I have undertaken a study 
of the meager available data of barometric and temperature 
conditions at times of mine-explosions, and have arranged these 
data in a manner which may be of interest to other students 
of mine-explosions. 

This study covers the period from 1898 to 1909, during which 
an ever-increasing percentage of collieries has been ventilated 
by fans giving air-currents of high efficiency. Previous to 1898 
this percentage was smaller than at any time since. The vari- 
ous States have become, from time to time, more exacting in 
their demands upon poorly-ventilated mines. This general im- 
provement in ventilation throughout the Appalachian field has 
undoubtedly brought about a condition which is annually the 
cause, or a very important attendant, of the high percentage of 
fatalities in mine-explosions, through the daily passage of from 
hundreds to thousands of gallons of water, invisibly suspended 
in the air, carried out of the mines by the ventilating-currents 
during the existence of certain temperature- and humidity- 
conditions. 

There is a wide-spread opinion that these conditions exist 
from hTovember 1 to March 31 ; but it is more likely that they 
have a much wider range, which varies from year to year. 
Certain years show an increase or decrease of rain-fall from 
the mean ; the daily temperature may fall far below or rise far 
above the mean established by a record of a period of years ; 
and the daily humidity varies likewise. If mine-explosions are 
influenced by a lack of moisture in the mines, certainly it may 
be expected that the influence will be felt at times when the 


» Trant., xxxix., 328 to 336 (1909). 
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moisture falls below the safety-point, and this relative condi- 
tion may appear from year to year in the months of September 
and October, and April and May. Since the carrying-power 
of air for water-vapor diminishes as the temperature falls, there 
will be experienced in general a reduction of moisture in the 
mines the moment the intake temperature falls below that of 
the return-air. In proportion to the extent and continuance of 
this ditference will the mine become drier, unless some arti- 
ficial means is used to supply moisture up to the saturation- 
point of the upcast current. 

This robbing of a mine of moisture is dangerous if carried to 
a certain point, and this point varies under different conditions 
in the same locality ; but the exact point at which it should be 
placed remains to be determined. The presence of dust in a 
mine, even in one portion only, has repeatedly been the cause 
of an explosion; and the violence of the explosion is deter- 
mined by the extent of the dusty territory. The dust-explosion 
requires certain attendant circumstances other than the mere 
presence of dust, such as the initial temperature produced by 
a blown-out shot, the explosion of powder, etc. If these condi- 
tions could be eliminated, there would be no dust-explosions 
(except through the bare possibility of ignition by spontaneous 
combustion). They are mostly caused by ignorant, careless, or 
untrained miners, and we shall probably always have a certain 
percentage of this class of labor around the mines. So long 
as that is the case, the occasional direful consequences will be 
reaped. 

I believe the real solution of the problem is, so to control the 
temperature and humidity of the mine-air that a dust-explosion 
will be impossible. I regard such control as practicable. 

A careful study of the conditions can only be made after the 
systematic collection of data. The data herewith presented are 
not exact; but, so far as I can ascertain, they are sufficiently 
close to the truth to justify the arguments drawn therefrom. 
Some of them are not new, but are presented in order to make 
comparisons which I have not seen elsewhere. 

Table I. is a complete list of mine-explosions occurring in 
the Appalachian coal-field from 1898 to 1909 in which five or 
more fatalities occurred, and which were caused by dust or 
gas, or both. This list is made up from the one published by 



Tablb 1. — Mine-JEocplosions Supposed to he Caused by G-as^ Dust^ 
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Deported in the Appalachian Coal-Fields North Americas 1898— 
1909 Inclusive. 
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Nov. 2, '00 
Nov. 9, ’00 
May 15, '01 
May 20. '01 
June 10, '01 
Oct. 26, '01 
Mar. 6, '02 
Mar. 81, '02 
May 19, '02 
July 10, '02 
Sept. 16, '02 
Sept. 22, '02 
Nov 29, '02 
Nov. 21,’08 
Jan. 25, '04 
Feb. 20, '06 
Feb. 26, '05 
Mar. 18, '05 
Apr. 20, '05 
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Oct. 29, '05 
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Dec. '07 
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111 
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Total fktallties, 2,126 

« No data. Temperature assumed at 32*=*. 
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H. N. Bavenson,* and from certain other data collected person- 
ally to bring it to date. Opposite this chronologically-arranged 
list are recorded in curves the approximate temperature and 
pressure which obtained at the time of each explosion. These 
data were collected at the Weather Bureau at Washington, 
D. C., and while in most cases not absolutely accurate, may be 
taken as approximately so. The curve shows at a glance the 
range of explosion-temperatures, the highest recorded being 
70® and the lowest 10® F. The barometric curve shows the 
range of pressure. 

There are, no doubt, a number of the explosions listed in 
Table I. in which both gas and dust figure as causes. The 
questions concerning gas and dust combined are undergoing 
experimental investigation at the XT. S. Q-eological Survey 
Technologic Bureau at Pittsburg, Pa., and much interesting 
information is being secured. But the question, how to con- 
trol temperature and humidity of intake mine-air, is receiving 
minor consideration. 


Table II . — Barometric Condition at THmes of Explosion. 


Explosions 

Number 

Per Cent 

In high-pressure areas, . 

. 23 

46.94 

In mean-pressure areas, . 

. 18 

36.73 

In low-pressure areas, . 

. 8 

16.33 

Total, 

. 49 

100.00 


Table II. shows the barometric condition at the time of ex- 
plosions. The daily weather-maps, issued by the United States 
Weather Bureau, show lines of equal barometric pressure; and 
certain points where explosions occurred were located in high- 
pressure or low-pressure areas, or occupied a mean between 
high and low pressure. Table II. shows that out of 49 explo- 
sions for which data were available, 23, or 46.94 per cent., took 
place in high-pressure areas. The number of explosions which 
occurred in mean-pressure areas was 18 out of 49, or 36.73 per 
cent. The number of explosions occurring in low-pressure areas 
was 8 out of 49, or 16.33 per cent. This indicates that the 
pressure is generally likely to be high at the time of an explo- 
sion. Dry air is heavier than damp air, hence dry air indicates 
high barometer. 


* This volume, p. 837. 
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Table III. shows the number and percemtage of explosions 
at certain temperatures and the number and per cent, of fatali- 
ties. 


Table III. — Explosions at Various Temperatures^ and Number of 
Fatalities^ Meduced to Percentage^ 


External Temperature. 



Number of 


Number of 
Fatalities per 

At or Below. 

Number. 

Per Cent. 

Fatalities. 

Per Cent, 

Explosion 

32® F., . 

29 

55.77 

1,639 

72.39 

53.07 

40® F., . 

36 

69.23 

1,658 

77.98 

46.06 

50® F., . 

41 

78.85 

1,721 

80.95 

41.9 

60® F., . 

. 47 

90.39 

1,812 

85.23 

38.6 

Above 60® F. , . 

. 5 

9.61 

814 

14.77 

62.8 

Total explosions con 

- 





sidered, 

. 52 

100.00 

2,126 

100.00 

40.9 


Particular attention should be given to the explosions occur- 
ring above 60° F. Here are 5 explosions out of 52, or 9.61 
per cent., and in these explosions 314 out of a total of 2,126 
fatalities, or 14.77 per cent. It is my opinion that these 6 ex- 
plosions, occurring above 60° F., were strictly gas-explosions. 
Thus far I have not had access to the printed reports of these 
cases, but I feel that it is not probable that dust caused them 
in any way. There is also a certain percentage of the explo- 
sions which occurred at 60° F. and below which are distinctly 
gas-explosions and in which dust plays no important part; and 
these should not be included in the list. There are well-defined 
means of regulating purely gaseous mines; and such accidents 
should not be included in a careful study of dust (and gas-and- 
dust) explosions. Table III. is, therefore, not a fair risum^ of 
explosions which have in whole or in part been caused by the 
presence of dust. It will be possible to rearrange this table later 
by eliminating all explosions caused by gas alone. 

Table IV., reproduced from the paper of H. N. Eavenson,* 
shows that during the winter months water is removed from 
the mines by the ventilating-current at the rate of from 2,777 
to 16,694 gal. per 24 hr. ; and that in the summer months it 
is deposited in the same mines at the rate of from 2,978 to 
8,088 gal. per 24 hr. These figures are probably the extremes ; 
but I think that June, July, and early August will show 


* This volume, p. 836. 
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Table IV . — Humidity •Tests at Various Mw£S in Southern 
West Virginia.*^ 


Amount of Water 
Removed from Mine. 


Per 24 Hr. jPer Minute. 


Gal. jbhort Gal Lb. 
Tons. 

■. 51.8 8.6 72.0 

89 1 6.5 54.3 

0. xe., 84.1 5.7 47 4 

5,080 21.2 8.5 29 4 

« nofti 38.8 5.6 46 9 

49.2 8.2 68.3 

88.7 6 6 46.8 

n 47.2 7.9 65 6 

48.9 7.8 61.0 

60.2 8.4 70.0 

.1 -■ 47.0 7.8 65,8 

-Jii 86.8 6.1 61 1 

e,U4X| 83 6 6 6 46 6 

■ • .*:!*. 68 6 10.6 88 2 

1. - . 61. C 10 2 85.5 

69 6 11.6 96.7 

1 66.9 9.1 92.9 

1. 27 0 4.5 87.6 

7,1301 29 7 4 9 41 3 

2,777 11.6 ! 1 9 16.1 


Amount of Water 
Deposited in Mine. 


4,629 19.8 
3,348 14 0 
8,088 33 7 
2,978 12 4 


larger quantities of water deposited. There is a gradual pas- 
sage, step by step, from the condition of robbing the mines ot 
moisture in winter to the deposition of moisture in summer ; 
and there .is a time at which the ventilating-current neither 
gives nor takes moisture in traveling through the mine. I 
believe that this balanced condition occurs in southern West 
Virginia from time to time, between the last of March and the 
middle of May, alternating between short periods when the 
mines are robbed of moisture and periods when they receive 
moisture from the ventilating-current. These fluctuations occur 
until about the middle of May, after which the summer con- 
dition very likely prevails until the middle of September, when 
we again experience the variation between excess and scarcity 


* This volume, p. 836. 
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of moisture. Then, in the last part of October or the early part 
of November, the winter condition is installed again, and the 
mines give up their daily quota of water to the ventilating-cur- 
rent. This opinion is by no means established by complete 
evidence ; yet a comparison of the daily-temperature curves at 
a particular place tends to confirm it. Since the temperature 
of the intake air indicates to a large extent the quantity of 
moisture which it carries, we can assume for practical purposes 
that when the outside temperature is below the mine-temper- 
ature the mine will give up moisture to the ventilating-cur- 
rent. 

Table IV. shows that the degree of saturation of mine-air 
varies from 82 to 99, while that of the outside air varies from 
35 to 93 per cent. The percentage of saturation of the outside 
air in winter is evidently less than in summer, and the same con- 
dition exists in regard to the mine-air, but is not so pronounced. 
Considering the saturation of the outside air at different tem- 
peratures, Table IV. indicates that the lower the temperature 
the smaller the percentage of saturation. And since the carry- 
ing-power of the air diminishes as the temperature falls, it 
would be expected that the quantity of moisture carried out of 
a mine in 24 hr. will increase in greater ratio than the differ- 
ence in temperature between the intake and the effluent air. 
In other words, there are two controlling conditions : 

1. Lower temperature usually means lower percentage of 
saturation; and 

2. Lower temperature indicates lower carrying-power for 
moisture. 

On the other hand, increase of temperature indicates a higher 
percentage of saturation, and higher temperature indicates 
higher carrying-power for moisture. Thus it would seem that 
when the temperature of the intake air is 5® higher than 
the temperature of the effluent air, a certain quantity of water 
would be deposited in the mine, and when the temperature of 
the intake air is 5° lower than that of the effluent air a much 
larger quantity of water would be carried out of the mine. It 
naturally follows that at those times of the year when the out- 
side temperature falls several degrees below the inside temper- 
ature the mines will become drier. The greater this differ- 
ence in temperature of intake air and effluent air, and the 

VOL. XL. — 40 
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longer this condition exists, the more pronounced will become 
this dry condition. All of those mines which become dusty 
and which are liable to be dangerous on this account have a 
certain safety-point which lies somewhere between the extremes 
pointed out above. There are no definite records to show at 
what temperature certain mines begin to become dry, or when 
they will become wet. Yet these two questions are on the very 
threshold of the inquiry. 

In order to facilitate the thorough investigation of this phase 
of mine-explosions, I recommend that the following data be re- 
corded daily at each mine employing a certain number of men 
in the Appalachian coal-field : 

1. Temperature of outside air (continuous record). 

2. Temperature of inside air (continuous record). 

3. Humidity of outside air (continuous record or several 
readings daily). 

4. Humidity of inside air (continuous record or several 
readings daily). 

6. Volume of air in circulation. 

6, Kumber of hours in circulation. 

These data, accumulated through a period of months, pref- 
erably years, would, I believe, shed light on this serious prob- 
lem and would bring us nearer to a knowledge of the effect of 
humidity in mine-explosions. By this means of collecting data 
the fiuctuation in the moisture-content of the mine-air could be 
ascertained, and the amount of water carried out of any par- 
ticular mine or deposited therein by the ventilating-current for 
any period could be determined. Then, when dust-explosions 
occurred, reference could be made to the daily record of condi- 
tions at the mines, and from this starting-point the probable 
cause could be sought. 

So long as it is not known at just what point of relative dry- 
ness the condition of a mine becomes dangerous, we shall con- 
tinue to follow along the same old rut, or have the law-makers 
force on all mines rigid laws which are mere guesses at the 
real remedy. The first course will continue the present in- 
creasing toll in human lives, and the second is likely to do the 
same, besides forcing on the operators the practically useless 
expenditure of large amounts of money. This is economic 
waste, and is particularly unfair to the small operator. 
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The conditions in different localities vary. Legislation tends 
to take on a compulsory uniform form, and many mines are 
therefore forced to comply with regulations which are useless. 
The mine which is operated by shaft generally has to contend 
with conditions entirely different from those in the same seam 
where it is located above water-level and high in a mountain. 
One is likely to generate gas and become very dry, while the 
other rarely develops gas and is seldom dangerously dry. 
These are the two extremes ; and as the seam goes under heavier 
and heavier cover and the area of solid coal increases, the con- 
ditions of shaft-mining will probably be more nearly approached. 
Certainly, when the truth is known, the operation of mines will 
be regulated in proportion as they are more or less dangerous. 
Some excellent laws already exist, but a problem is now con- 
fronted which defies solution. Possibly this very winter direful 
explosions may occur close together, and create such a popular 
storm of sympathetic but ignorant indignation that some very 
drastic though futile mine-laws may be enacted. To prevent 
such hasty action it is necessary to have recorded facts. The 
daily records here suggested would establish very closely for 
each particular locality the times of the year at which the pen- 
dulum of moisture swings to the side where the mines are robbed 
of moisture, and vice versd. This knowledge could be applied 
to those mines in which it is evident that dry conditions are 
apt to reach the danger-point. 

What temperature should be selected as perilous ? In Table 
IV. it will be noted that the temperature of the mine-air varies 
from 50.5° in mid-winter to 60.2° F. in almost mid-summer. It 
is also to be noted that one reading of mine-air in January, 
1908, showed a mine-ternperature of 69° with an outside tem- 
perature of 41°. I will assume in this particular case that had 
the outside temperature been raised to 60° the inside tempera- 
ture would have risen at least to the same point (60 !N'ow 
from Table IV. it is evident that with the same outside and 
inside temperatures at the mine under consideration, the ven- 
tilating-currents would rob the mine of moisture, since the per- 
centage of saturation of outside air is uniformly less than the per. 
centage of saturation of inside air. This assumption may not be 
justified when we have records of many readings, but the indi- 
cations in its favor are strong. Furthermore, these humidity- 
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conditions may not be general throughout the Appalachian 
coal-field, but since they are the only ones for which data are 
available, let us assume, for the present purpose, that they 
represent average conditions. With this explanation, let us 
further assume that 60° outside temperature is that tempera- 
ture which if reached will assure the robbing of the mines of 
moisture. This temperature will not cause a mine to become 
dry rapidly, but if a mine has been dry all winter and the tem- 
perature of 60° is reached in the spring, and if the temperature 
of any dust in a particular mine were raised to the ignition- 
point, an explosion would naturally result, the force or extent 
of which would be limited only to the dusty area in the mine ; 
and if gas were present the violence would be increased. Had 
tbifl condition of temperature prevailed in an excessively dry 
fall, in September or October, the same result would likely have 
been the case. 

Assuming 60° as our critical temperature when a dry condi- 
tion exists in the mines, let us consider Table III. This table 
shows that the total number of explosions in the last 10 years 
was 62, and of these 47 occurred either at 60° or below. This 
represents 90 per cent, of all explosions from all causes. Con- 
sidering fatalities, 1,812 out of 2,126, or 85.23 per cent, of the 
total, were caused either at or below this temperature. 

If we were able to eliminate all of those explosions which 
were due to gas, pure and simple, and not afiected by dust, 
the figures would be far more conclusive. I have previously 
pointed out that I consider all of those explosions which occurred 
above the temperature of 60° F. as gas-explosions and not in- 
fluenced by dust. The indication is that during the period 
under consideration we have not experienced a dust-explo- 
sion when the outside temperature was above 60° F. Close 
study of data (to be collected) may show that the temperature 
may fall from 5° to 10° below this point before danger of dust- 
explosions will be experienced. 

Table V. — Average Number of Fatalities for Certain Banges in 


• Temperature. 

Range in Temperature. 

Iiegrees Fahrenheit. 

Up to 60^^ 

Up to 60® 

Up to 40® 

Up to 32® 


Average Number of 
Fatalities. 

38.6 

41.9 

46.06 

68.09 
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Table V. shows that as the temperature falls below 60® the 
average number of fatalities per explosion increases. 


Table VI . — Explosions at Various Ranges of Temperature. 


Bauge of Temperature. 
Degrees Fahrenheit. 

Explosions. 

No. Per Cent. 

No. 

Fatalities. 

Per Cent. 

Number Fatalitl 
Per Explosion. 

10 to 20 

9 

17.31 

740 

34.80 

82.22 

20 to 30 

14 

26.92 

429 

20.18 

30.64 

30 to 40 

13 

25.00 

439 

23.00 

37.62 

40 to 60 

5 

9.62 

63 

2.97 

12.60 

50 to 60 

6 

11.54 

91 

4.28 

16.16 

60 to 70 

5 

9.61 

314 

14.77 

60.30 

Total, 10° to 70° 

52 

100.00 

2,126 

100.00 

40.90 


Table VI. shows that as the temperature falls below 40® the 
number of fatalities increases greatly. It is my opinion that 
the increased number of fatalities listed between the tempera- 
tures of 50® and 60® is caused by the fact that there are included 
certain gas-explosions which swell the total. Even so, the data 
indicate that 60® of outside temperature is dangerous. The 
cause of this increase in number of fatalities as the temperature 
falls, naturally follows from the fact that mines become drier 
as the temperature falls, and the extent and violence of a par- 
ticular explosion vary in some way directly as the dry area in 
the mine. The presence of gas, of course, will increase the vio- 
lence. But back of all is the question of humidity, which is 
so closely linked with temperature in its rise and fall. 

There must be a practical solution to this problem, and I be- 
lieve it can be found. The method of spraying by means of a 
car, or by means of pipe-lines with sprays located at intervals, I 
regard as unsatisfactory and wasteful of water in the first case, 
and very expensive and cumbersome in the latter. The use of 
calcium chloride, CaCljj, as a deliquescent is excellent for haul- 
age-ways and partings, but it will prove very expensive if used 
in all working-places, in which most of the dust is generated 
and where the greatest danger from explosion lies. White- 
washing, and the use of slate- and shale-dust as a damper for 
explosive conditions, of course possess merit, but these are 
local preventive measures, and require too much time and 
supervision to be followed systematically. 

I am inclined to the view that it will be necessary to install 
a blower-system such as is used in ventilating large office- 
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baildingSy which heats the air to the required temperature. 
The air, haviug* been heated to a temperature equal to the criti- 
cal temperature, must be saturated with moisture at that point. 
This saturation would best be done near the intake, inside the 
mine* Xion^ shallow pans might be tried, or a series of sprays 
arranged so that the current of air would be forced through 
the finely-divided water. The number of fiat shallow pans or 
the number of sprays needed could readily be determined by ex- 
periment. This method of control would be less expensive, and 
more economical in the consumption of water, than the intri- 
.cate watering-systems which are laid in each entry of the whole 
mine, and being concentrated in a small area it could be regu- 
lated ’ automatically. It is not my intention to describe this 
system in detail here, but I may do so at a later time if the 
subject proves of sufficient interest. 

The installation of such a system in dangerously dusty 
mines would reduce explosions from dust to a minimum. 
It may be found that certain portions of mines will still be 
persistently dusty, just as we find such spots, even in mid- 
summer. These troublesome places can be dampened by a 
spraying-car or by some other local means of application. 
Moreover, in all cases and with whatever auxiliaries, that sys- 
tem of mining the coal should be practiced which will produce 
the minimum quantity of dust, and the method of firing and 
the explosives used should be determined by considerations of 
safety. 

Conclusions, 

1. There is a certain condition of the outside air, having a 
temperature and humidity such that when it is used in venti- 
lating mines moisture will neither be deposited in the mines nor 
carried out of them. This condition I call the “ critical condi- 
tion.” And this condition probably varies slightly according to 
latitude, altitude, and the seasons of the year. This range of 
variation will probably fall between temperatures of 60® and 60®. 

2. As the temperature of the outside air falls below the criti- 
cal point, mines will be robbed of moisture by the ventilating- 
current (and vice versd). 

8. While this lower outside temperature continues, the mine 
will become drier, and in proportion to the diflference between 
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this lower outside temperature and the critical point, the rate 
of drying will be increased or diminished. 

4. When the outside temperature is such as to make the 
ventilating-current dry the mine, this effect will be increased 
by increasing the volume of the current. 

6. This critical condition should be determined, and a ven- 
tilating-and-heating system should be adopted which would 
raise the temperature of the intake air to the mine-temperature, 
and then saturate the air with moisture. 


Dust-Explosions in Coal-Mines. 

BY FRANKLIN BACHE,* FORT SMITH, ARK. 

(Spokane Meeting, September, 1900 ) 

There seems to be in the public mind, and even in the minds 
of some coal-operators not experienced in mines subject to dust- 
explosions, a feeling that there has been something mysterious 
at the bottom of a number of recent American colliery-explo- 
sions. It has been declared in cases of accidents in mines re- 
garded as particularly well equipped, in which every preventive 
precaution was said to have been taken, that the explosions 
w^ere incomprehensible, and resulted from causes beyond the 
present knowledge of the practical coal-operator. But it is safe 
to say that no explosion has taken place which could not be ex- 
plained by reasons well understood by most operators. 

The IT. S. Geological Survey Testing Laboratory, recently in- 
augurated at Pittsburg for the reported purpose of investigat- 
ing scientifically the matter of explosions in mines, will discover 
no new explanation of explosions. It can, however, co-ordinate 
the previous investigations of similar boards in England and on 
the Continent; and it may do a vast amount of good by pro- 
mulgating widely, and in a form comprehensible to the most 
unlettered miner, certain facts and obvious deductions that can- 
not but have an effect in reducing the number and extent of 
the mine-disasters which, in the last few years, have been so 
terrible in frequency and magnitude. 


* President Bache-Denman Coal Co. 
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The only possible sources of explosions of any magnitude in 
coal-mines are : (1) explosives stored in quantity in the mine ; 
(2) gases generated or liberated in the mine ; and (8) coal-dust. 
Combinations of any of the three may, of course, take part in 
the result. The danger of any great loss of life from stored ex- 
plosives alone is very remote. The simplest ordinary precau- 
tion forbids the presence, in one place underground, of any 
considerable quantity of explosives, and it would require an 
exceedingly large quantity to cause such an explosion as would 
kill any considerable number of men, distributed through the 
mine. (The effect that firing a quantity of explosives would 
have in stirring up and igniting the dust is another matter.) 

Inflammable gas, and its explosive mixture with air, the old 
enemies of the miner, will doubtless always constitute a lurk- 
ing danger ; but in the years since Davy invented his lamp we 
have learned pretty completely the ways of fire-damp. With 
modern fans and the widely-diffused and almost exact knowl- 
edge of ventilation, fire-damp is not allowed to accumulate ; 
and even in mines making gas so fast that explosive mixtures 
might be formed throughout the workings in a short time 
through any failure of ventilation, such failure is invariably 
guarded against by duplicate ventilating-plants. While the 
danger from gas is always present, we thoroughly understand 
it, and are taking all precautions that such a thorough knowl- 
edge suggests. The chance of gas-explosions affecting whole 
mines is very small. The danger to the individual miner, or to 
small numbers working in some section of a mine, is inherent 
in the work; and, do what we can with safety-lamps and 
well-directed air-currents, individuals here and there will be 
burnt. The effect of explosions of small quantities of gas in 
agitating and firing coal-dust, and the effect of gas in less than 
explosive proportions in the presence of a blown-out shot in a 
dusty mine, are again matters to be considered under the head 
of dust. 

Coal-dust, therefore, alone remains as an inherent cause 
of great explosions. For many years this source of danger 
has been recognized, particularly in the deep mines of Great 
Britain; but it was not until the investigation of the Poca- 
hontas explosion in 1884 that the subject aroused more than 
theoretical interest in the United States. Very little has been 
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done here in the way of scientific and laboratoiy inquiry into this 
matter, probably because the investigations on the other side 
had been thorough, and there did not seem to be much room 
left to better them. Recently the IT. S. Geological Survey has 
undertaken, through a competent commission, to make an in- 
vestigation which will concern itself greatly with coal-dust as 
an explosive agent. But practically we know already about 
coal-dust all that we need to know. What we want to find out 
is the best way of getting rid of the dust. We are quite aware 
that dust in a coal-mine is dangerous, and that the only way to 
make a mine safe in that respect is to eliminate the dust. 
We know that, next to eliminating the dust, the best thing is 
to undercut and wedge down the coal, using no explosive 
whatever, and that, if this be impracticable, the next best thing 
is to undercut the coal and use very little in the way of explo- 
sives, and that little as fiameless and smokeless as it can be. 

For reducing the danger from blown-out shots disturbing 
and firing the dust, we know only one means — namely, to under- 
cut the coal, so that small charges of powder will 8uflS.ce, and 
not ‘‘ let the powder do the work.’^ But it is difficult to see 
how we can get the coal undercut by the miner so long as 
he receives for a ton of coal, nearly all slack, the result of 

shooting off the solid ” a mighty blast of powder, the same 
pay as he receives for a ton of coal, nearly all lump, the result 
of undercutting the coal and using a small charge of powder. 

So long as the miner gets as much per ton of “ mine-run 
coal with 80 per cent, of slack, which he has shot down from 
the coal-seam with the aid only of an excessive and dangerous 
amount of explosive, as he gets for a ton of “ mine-run ’’ coal 
containing 80 per cent, of lump, the result of first undercutting 
the coal and then letting the powder do only some of the work, 
he (being human) will “ shoot oft' the solid,^’ and when he finds 
that the enormous charge of powder is dangerous to his life he 
will endeavor to make coal-mining safe (to him) by insisting 
that the company shall procure men who do not mind the risk, 
to fire the shots. If the company does not see the matter in 
that light, the State legislature is induced to pass laws forbid- 
ding miners to fire their own shots, and compelling operators 
to employ other men to perform that dangerous duty. 

If, in addition to procuring the passage of laws requiring the 
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employment of other men to fire shots which the miners are 
afraid to fire themselves, the latter would go a step further and 
get additional laws passed prohibiting the firing of any shots 
unless the coal had been undercut, as a protection for the lives 
of the shot-firers and the safety of the property, we would have 
few dust-explosions, and the shot-firer could no longer truth- 
fully say, when told that his wage of 63 for two hours’ work 
was pretty high, The company don’t pay me no wages. I just 
bet the company $3 a night that I won’t get out of the mine. 
When the company loses, it pays me $3; when it wins, it 
buries me.” 

I have heard no rumor that any such combination of laws 
has been advocated by the miners before any State legislature. 
If such laws should ever be passed, it is needless to say that 
there will have to be an adjustment between the miners, the 
company, and the consumer as to how the cost of undercutting 
the coal shall be divided. One thing is certain: the undercut 
so much to be desired will not be made for nothing. 

But pending the arrival of that semi-millennium we are 
not going to get rid of the miner’s delectable sport of shoot- 
ing ofi' the solid,” with its frequent windy shots; and we 
shall continue to let the powder do the work,” which some- 
times it surely does, as many a fatherless family can testify. 
Meanwhile, the miner has reduced his occupation from one re- 
quiring a considerable amount of skill, to one in which 90 per 
cent, of his labor consists of absolutely nothing but shoveling 
coal from the floor of the mine into a pit-car, a thing which 
could be done with a few hours’ instruction by the most igno- 
rant immigrant the day after he lands, for one-third of what is 
paid by the ‘‘ scale ” of wages to the average miner of to-day. 

Since we do not seem likely to get rid of the blown-out shot, 
we must devote ourselves to getting rid of the dust. The 
natural first step, as I have shown, would be to make less dust 
in mining the coal by undercutting it and thus getting mine- 
run coal containing, say, only 80 per cent, of slack, as compared 
to ‘‘shooting oft‘ the solid” and getting 60 per cent, of slack; 
but being unable to arrange that matter with our miners, let 
us consider what to do with the dust we actually have, whether 
it be necessarily or unnecessarily made. 

The remedy almost universally suggested and employed is 
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to water, or otherwise dampen, the dust. Laying pipe in the 
entries and watering the roadways thoroughly at frequent in- 
tervals is completely satisfactory if thoroughly carried out. 

But the difficulty lies right there. The watering must be 
done at frequent intervals, and the pipe must be kept up to the 
face of the entries and kept in repair and renewed from time 
to time. This work becomes a matter of daily routine. The 
mine-foreman cannot give it his personal supervision at all 
times. To lay the dust thoroughly is a long and rather tedious 
job, as any one will testify who has seen how water will appar- 
ently run under the dust, run around it, float it — ^in fact, do 
almost anything but mix with it. Moreover, the most impal- 
pable and most dangerous dust will be found lodged on the 
ribs and roof. In many mines, to wet the roof means to bring 
it down, with attendant damage and expense. 

Scattering in the entries some hygroscopic substance, such 
as calcium chloride or common salt, has proved fairly efficient. 

Moistening the air with steam or a spray of water before it 
enters the mine is not effective. 

In the summer, when the outer air is warmer than the mine, 
the cooling of the air as it enters the mine quickly causes it to 
deposit, on the roof and elsewhere, near the intake, the surplus 
moisture which its lowered temperature no longer permits it 
to carry. Hence, a humid air-current cannot be taken through 
the whole mine. To add moisture to the air of the down-cast 
would be useless. 

In the winter, no matter how fully saturated the air may be 
as it enters the mine, as soon as its temperature is raised to that 
of the workings it is no longer saturated, and, instead of depos- 
iting, it absorbs moisture. In winter, therefore, unless the tem- 
perature of the entering air be raised to that of the mine at 
the same time that it is saturated with moisture, it would be 
useless to moisten it. 

It might pay to heat the air to the mine-temperature at the 
same time it is moistened (both could be done by steam-jets, 
and exhaust steam now wasted could be used), or the air could 
be moistened in the mine after it had traveled far enough to 
acquire the mine-temperature. 

But both watering the entries and moistening the air are 
subject, in many localities, to the very serious objection that the 
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moistened roof will slack and fall, and become another source 
of danger and expense. 

The best way to stop dust-explosions is to remove the dust, 
certainly from all parts of haulage-ways that are near enough 
to working-places to be affected by blown-out shots. It is not, 
in my opinion, necessary to remove the dust from rooms. The 
dust made in mining and loading the coal is comparatively 
coarse and safe. The dangerous material is the impalpable dust 
made by the continual grinding by passing men, mules, and 
cars on the haul-ways. 

If we get the dust out of the haul-ways whenever it is in 
juxtaposition to possible blown-out shots, we shall do away with 
90 per cent, of the danger from dust-explosions. If we allow 
no shots to be fired except when all the employees but the 
shot-firer are out of the mine, we shall greatly reduce the loss 
of life in case of an explosion. And if, in addition, we can 
prohibit the firing of any shots in coal not undercut, we shall 
have almost no dust-explosions at all. 

Sweeping the roof, sides, and floor of an entry for a few 
hundred feet and loading the dust out every week or two is 
not an appalling task. And the providing of dust-proof pit- 
cars would not be impossible. We could even do away with 
the end-door, and dump the car even on self-dumping cages 
by making some changes in our dumping-arrangements. And 
some time, who knows, we may get the miner to see that it is 
his interest, as well as ours, to put a premium on mining more 
lump- and less slack-coal. 

The suggestion has been made that we would have fewer 
dust-explosions if we reduced our ventilating-currents. This is 
doubtless true. The less ventilation the less drying-out of the 
dust and the less dust stirred up. But it has taken a century 
to get all hands connected with coal-mines thoroughly imbued 
with the desirability of ample air, so that we now have no great 
disasters resulting from gas. Let us not compromise and de- 
cide that, in order to save some lives from dust-explosions, we 
will sacrifice more to gas-explosions. The logical thing is to 
reduce in every possible way the making of dust, and remove 
from the mine that which is unavoidable. 

I trust that the Geological Survey Commission, in emphasiz- 
ing the danger of firing heavy charges of explosives, will make 
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its reasons so clear, express them so concisely and simply, and 
publish them in so many languages as to reach the under- 
standing of every miner, even the most ignorant. At the same 
time, I trust it will avoid technical expressions, so that its con- 
clusions and reasons may be readily understood by the non- 
mining public and by legislators. Under the pressure of public 
opinion, and through their own enlightenment, the miners them- 
selves may consent to legislation limiting the charge of explo- 
sives and compelling the undercutting of coal, and may agree 
to receive less pay for the comparatively valueless slack they 
produce and more pay for the lump, on a basis just alike to 
them and to the operator. 

Should the Geological Survey Commission accomplish this, 
or make any material step towards its accomplishment, it will 
have justified its existence a thousandfold. Incidentally, a 
great diminution in the millions of tons of slack now yearly 
made would do much to conserve the national resources, and 
by reducing mining-fatalities to conserve the greatest natural 
resource of all — the lives of workers. 
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Borax-Deposits of the United States. 

BY OHABLES B. KBTE8, DIES HOINXS, IOWA. 
(Spokane Meetings September, 1909.) 
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I. Introduction. 

A COMPLETE transformation has taken place in the borax 
industry during the year 1908. A most remarkable factor in 
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this radical change in method of producing the crude borates 
has been its removal from the realm of industrial chemistry to 
the field of mining. With the development of extensive deposits 
of borate-minerals interstratified in thick sequences of Tertiary 
clays and sands, their winning becomes a strictly mining-enter- 
prise, of the same kind and of the same certainty as the digging 
of coal or iron-ore. 

The major supply of the world’s production of commercial 
borax now may come from the United States. Although once 
all of the boric salts of commerce were laboriously extracted 
from the waters of saline lakes of the arid regions, or from the 
bottom-salts of desiccated ponds, it later was largely slowly 
leached from ancient desert shales and clays. During these 
periods the borax industry was a very hazardous and expen- 
sive vocation. 

The discovery of large deposits of very pure, crystallized 
borate-minerals in the old Tertiary clays of southern California 
has enabled the main borax-supplies of the United States to be 
drawn from a single locality in the Mojave desert, near Dag- 
gett. The later finding of immense deposits of the crystallized 
mineral within easy access to good transportation-facilities 
promises not only to alter the character of the borax industry 
for the entire world, but to reduce the cost of production to less 
than one-third of the present figures. 

Some of the extensive bedded deposits of borate-minerals 
recently discovered and investigated are located in a country 
that has been always one of the most inaccessible places of our 
domain. The geology of the region has been wholly unknown. 
Although borates had been recorded from the district, the im- 
portance of the deposits has never been determined. The geo- 
graphic extent of even the shales carrying the borates, or likely 
to contain them, has only been suggested in the vaguest man- 
ner, and then with no association of commercial values. The 
stratigraphy of the borax-minerals is, therefore, at the present 
time, of exceptional interest. In the Death Valley district the 
Tertiary clay-beds, of great extent and thickness, are perhaps 
as finely displayed as anywhere else. Many of the geological 
facts associated with the occurrence of the borax are also 
worthy of more than passing notice. 

The present account of the geology of the borax-deposits in 
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the United States originated incidentally in a commercial in- 
quiry regarding the future of certain kinds of borax-supplies, 
undertaken for one of the chief borax-producing companies. 

Later was begun a more personal inquiry of the more strictly 
geologic features of the occurrence of borate-minerals gener- 
ally. Extensive investigation into metalliferous mining-prop- 
erties in the neighborhood of certain of the larger borate- 
deposits gave opportunity to work out more in detail the 
geology of the districts in a way which before it was impos- 
sible satisfactorily to do. The results of these observations in 
the Death valley, the Mojave desert, and the Banta Clara valley 
are given herewith. The more strictly industrial aspects and 
the treatment of the borax-substances for the market will be de- 
scribed in a later paper, after the deposits of other parts of the 
world have been inspected, and especially those of South 
America, Turkey, Italy, Germany, and India. 

n. Occurrence. 

It is now nearly 50 years since borax was first produced in 
commercial quantities in the United States. Since that time, 
about 1864, the industry has undergone several distinct changes, 
and is now entering upon its fourth important stage. 

During the early period, soon after the discovery of the pres- 
ence of boric acid in the waters of Clear lake, in northern Cali- 
fornia, lake-waters were evaporated and the boric salts extracted 
from the residues. This method prevailed for the period from 
1864 to 1872. 

In 1874 it was found that the crusts formed on the surface 
of certain desert marshes were rich in boric contents. From 
1872 to 1890 the chief boric-acid supply of this country was 
gathered from the bottoms of desiccated ponds in California 
and Nevada. 

A score of years then passed before it was surmised that the 
marsh-deposits might be possibly naturally leached from the 
clay-formations which bordered the dry lakes. The clay-beds 
themselves then began to be exploited. The utilization of the 
boraciferous Tertiary clays continued from 1890 to 1906. Some 
boric acid is still obtained from this source. 

In the newest period great deposits of very pure borate-min- 
erals have been found imbedded, or interstratified, in old Ter- 
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tiary sediments ; and large mining-operations have been already 
started which bid fair to control the borax industry of the 
world. 

The Tertiary clays in which borate-minerals are found occur 
principally in southern California, but partly in Nevada. They 
extend* in a rather broad belt, semicircular in shape, around the 
southern extremity of the Sierra Nevada and about 60 miles 
from that range. From Death valley and the Nevada bound- 
ary these clays are exposed at intervals through a distance of 
more than 800 miles, to the Pacific ocean at Santa Barbara, 
north of Los Angeles. Along the Furnace canyon on the east 
side of Death valley, in the Amargosa desert, in the low range 
of mountains north of Daggett, in the Mojave desert, in the 
Cajon pass of the San Bernardino mountains, and in the Santa 
Clara valley, which opens eastward from Santa Barbara, fine 
exposures give insight into the great areal extent of these de- 
posits. For a. decade or more Daggett has been the chief 
source of the borax-supply in the United States, but during the 
past year the Furnace Canyon and Santa Clara localities have 
been so extensively developed that the poorer deposits so long 
worked at Daggett are rapidly being abandoned. Moreover, 
better and more accessible deposits than any yet mentioned are 
ready to be developed. 

The areal extent and relationships of the principal bora- 
ciferous beds are outlined in Fig. 1. In these localities the 
borate-layers are best exposed in the mountain-sides, where the 
stratified clay-beds, from 4,000 to 5,000 ft. thick, containing 
them have been tilted at a high angle and exposed to the ero- 
sive processes. Whether or not all of the borate-layers are in 
the same geologic horizon is not determined. Nor is it known 
with certainty that the several localities belong in the same 
geologic province. Presumably the clay-strata are continuous 
throughout the entire belt. 

III. Geology op the Death Valley Boratb-Rboion. 

1. Surface- Relief , — The principal borate-deposits of the Death 
Valley region are interbedded with clay and friable sandstone 
formations of Tertiary age. These beds are best exposed in the 
Amargosa range, in Death valley, and in the Panamint moun- 
tains. This belt of mountain and valley is 125 miles long and 

VOL. XL. — 41 
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from 80 to 40 miles broad. To the east is the great Amargosa 
plain, and to the west the Panamint valley. 

The district is a part of the Great Basin region, with its 
myriads of short, lofty mountain ranges, separated from one 
another by broad plain-like valleys. In this vast region, stretch- 
ing from the Wasatch range on the east to the Sierra Ifevada 
on the west, are found some of the most remarkable geographic 
features on the face of the globe. 

The Sierra Nevada, rising from 10,000 to 14,000 ft. above 
mean-tide, constitutes the most conspicuous relief character of 
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the Western United States. Parallel to, and eastward of, this 
majestic range there are other lesser ridges. The flat-bottomed 
valleys separating the abrupt mountains from one another are 
successively lower and lower as the distance increases from the 
main Sierra until Death valley is reached, which is the lowest 
depression of all, and the lowest point of any continent. East 
of the deep valley the interment plains increase in elevation 
The general relief-contrasts thus produced are well shown in 
profile in Fig. 2. 

The immediate area occupied by the soft boraciferous beds 
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is greatly diversified. The great Amargosa range, in which 
the principal deposits are found, presents to Death valley a very 
steep slope, which possibly represents a profound fault-scarp now 
much degraded. The north and south ends of the range are 
composed of hard elastics and eruptives separated by a belt of 
soft, infolded clays and friable sandstones, the belt of the latter 
passing diagonally across the mountain ridge. This slightly- 
resistant belt has been worn down from 8,000 to 4,000 ft. below 
the level of the crest of the range, dividing it into two some- 
what distinct and nearly equal parts. The northern portion is 
usually known as the Grapevine mountains, while the southern 
part is called the Funeral mountains. The extremities of the 
Amargosa range fade out into the plains in the same manner 



as do the neighboring ranges. It is in the soft middle belt that 
the chief borate-beds occur. (See Fig. 8.) 

The valleys with which the boraciferous beds are particu- 
larly associated are the Death valley and the Amargosa valley. 
Like the majority of the interm ont spaces of the Great Basin 
region and the Mexican plateau, these so-called valleys appear 
as vast plains seemingly as level as the sea. From the margins 
on all sides abruptly rise, without intervening foothills,^ the 
lofty mountain ranges. 

The most remarkable feature of the plains is the general ab- 
sence of marked drainage-lines. Most of these basin-plains are 
true bolsonSy such as are found farther southward in Mexico,* 
while some are playas^ as the Spanish term them, having broad 
shallow sheets of water covering their central portions for a 
part of the year and at other times forming a bare mud-flat. 

^ Bulletin of the Geological Society of America^ vol. xxx., p. 573 (1907). 

® American Journal of Sdenee^ Fourth Series, vol. xv., No. 87, pp. 207 to 210 
(Max., 1903). 
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Many of tlae intermont plains of the region have beveled 
rock floors,* and they are now believed to be formed chiefly 
through deflative erosion instead of tectonically, as they were 
long thought to be. 

The drainage-ways leading into Death valley are many, 
short, and steep, and are occupied by water only briefly at rare 
intervals of heavy rain-fall in the neighboring mountains, or 
during the spring melting of the snows. In the mountains 
these drainage-ways lie in deep narrow canyons, but as they 
emerge into the great valley they are represented by shallow 
etchings on broad alluvial fans. 



Fig. 3. — Map of Furnace Canyon Borate-District. 

Furnace creek has occupied the center of a narrow belt of 
clays and soft sandstones that traverses diagonally the Amar- 
gosa range. This canyon is relatively wide, and of much lower 
gradient than any of the other drainage-ways of the district. 
On each side of the main course are numerous deep ramifying 
canyons, cut in the thick clay-beds, the latter withstanding 
weathering in a remarkable manner. The crest of the canyon- 
walls on the east is capped by a thick basalt-flow, which forms 
a high clifi‘ for a distance of several miles. 

2. Geologic Formations . — The Death V alley region , which until 
quite recently has remained one of the least visited portions of 

® Bvlletin of the Geological Society of America^ vol. xix., p. 67 (1907). 
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the United States, has never received from travelers more than 
incidental mention. Aside from a few brief and scattered notes, 
nothing has yet been published regarding the formations con- 
taining the borate-minerals. Altogether the region still re- 
mains geologically a veritable terra incognita. 

The geologic formations of Death valley may be grouped 
readily into five great classes. The first of these includes cer- 
tain gneisses and schists, such as appear in the basal part of 
the Amargosa range north of Furnace canyon, and which are 
probably of Azoic age. The second group contains hard, and 
often somewhat metamorphosed, elastics of Palaeozoic age; 
these constitute the foundation of the various mountain ranges 
of the region. The third class comprises extensive volcanic 
masses, mainly of Tertiary age, but some of very late extravasa- 
tion; these are chiefiy diorites, rhyolites, andesites, and basalts. 
To the fourth category belong great deposits of soft clays and 
sands, commonly regarded as of lacustrine origin, which attain 
a thickness of more than 4,000 ft., and which often have inter- 
bedded extensive basalt sheets. They are largely of Early- and 
Mid-Tertiary age. With the fifth group may be included all 
of the more recent clays, sands, and gravels which now mantle 
the plains and the valleys. 

The geologic formations exposed in the vicinity of the Fur- 
nace canyon, where the chief borate-deposits are located, rep- 
resent a total thickness of about 20,000 ft., systematically 
arranged as shown in Table I. 

The fundamental complex, composed of the highly meta- 
morphosed schists and gneisses, is but sparingly displayed in 
the immediate vicinity of Furnace canyon. The foundation 
of both the Amargosa and the Panamint ranges comprises 
mainly quartzites and hard blue limestones of Palaeozoic age. 

In the neighborhood of the Furnace Canyon pass, at the south 
end of the Grapevine mountains, the principal part of the 
mountain ridge appears to be made up principally of Cambrian 
rocks. A few miles to the north higher beds come in, includ- 
ing peculiar terranes, which seem to be the southward exten- 
sions of the Pogonip limestone of King* and the Eureka 
quartzite of Hague.® 

* Report of the Oeological Exploration of the Fortieth Parallel, vol. i., p. 232(1878). 

* Third Annual Report^ U. S. Oeologieal Survey^ p. 264 (1881-82). 
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Table L — G-eologio Formations About Furnace Chnyon. 


Age. 


Thickness. 

Rocks. 

Quarternary. 

Late. 

Feet. 

600 

200 

Basaltic flows. 

Gravels, sands, and clays. 

Early. 

1,500 

Basaltic flows. 

Alluvial deposits. 

Basaltic flows. 

Tertiary. 

Late. 

1,000 

Playa deposits. 

Mid. 

2,500 

Clays and sands with basalt-flows. 
Clays and marls. 

Early. 

4,000 

Andesites. 

Bhyolites. 

Diorites. 

Carboniferous. 

Mid. 

2,500 

Limestones. 

Early. 

»oo'~ 

Limestones. 

Devonian. 


____ 

Limestones. 

Silurian. 


100 

400 

Limestones. 

Quartzites. 

Ordovician. 


3,000 

Limestones. 

Cambrian. 


"'2,500 

Quartzites. 

Huronian. 


~ bOO 

Gneisses and schists. 


Besides the Ordovician rocks, there appear to he represented 
beds of Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous limestones. 
While the first mentioned are known to he entirely absent 
from the central portions of the Colorado plateau, and are 
generally regarded as not being present anywhere around its 
margins, recent inquiries show conclusively that beds of this 
age certainly occur at many points in the peripheral belt. In 
the Amargosa range possibly 400 ft. of limestone seems clearly 
referable to Silurian age. The exact relations of this section 
to the Lone Mountain limestone of the Eureka district are as 
yet undetermined, but it is most likely that the two are not 
coextensive. 

At several places in the Amargosa range fossils have been 
discovered indicating the presence of Devonian beds. At 
least 100 ft. of strata is thus tentatively referred to this age. 
Devonian limestones and shales, long thought to he absent 
around the entire margin of the great dome of the Colorado 
plateau, have been found recently to be well represented. 
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Walcott,® for instance, has found rocks of this age in the Grand 
Canyon district, between the Cambrian Tonto formation and 
the Carboniferous Red Wall terrane. On the south side of the 
dome the Devonian beds are highly fossiliferous.'^ 

The more recent formations of the region under consider- 
ation include three main groups of rocks : the early acid vol- 
canics, the clays and friable sandstones and their associated 
deposits, and the interbedded basic lavas. The latter are to be 
clearly distinguished from the basaltic surface-flows of Quater- 
nary age. The Mesozoic formations appear to be entirely ab- 
sent, unless some of the rhyolites and andesites should finally 
prove to be partly of pre-Tertiary age. 

In the immediate vicinity of Furnace canyon the early 
volcanic rocks find small exposure. To the northward, beyond 
Boundary canyon, they make up much of the Grapevine range. 
These rocks appear as numerous and successive flows of what 
is commonly termed porphyry. The complete sequence of 
these acidic lavas is at least 4,000 ft. thick, and consists partly 
of dull grayish and reddish andesites, but mainly of multi- 
colored rhyolites. The first-mentioned flows are much the 
older, and may be eventually found to be Jurassic in age rather 
than Tertiary. 

South and west of Furnace creek, in that part of the 
Amargosa range known as the Funeral mountains, the greater 
part of the mountains is composed of similar andesites and 
rhyolites, with considerable dioritic and monzonitic masses. 
The principal volcanics in the Panamint range on the west side 
of Death valley also appear to be light reddish monzonitic or 
granitic rocks. 

All of these acidic volcanics seem to have been outpoured over 
more or less level plains, and the mountains partly elevated 
before the stratified clays and sands were deposited. The 
latter, of which the Furnace Canyon borate-bearing deposits 
may be regarded as typical, are widely distributed. They have 
a thickness, in this district, of probably more than 4,000 ft., 
and comprise mainly soft, yellowish to brownish sandstones, 
with numerous clay layers and greenish-yellow to whitish clays. 

® American Journal of Science^ Third Series, vol. xxvi., No. 156, p. 438 (Dec., 
1883). 

V idem, Fourth Series, vol. xxi.. No. 124, pp. 296 to 300 (Apr., 1906). 
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There are a few calcareous beds. The clayey portions of the 
deposits contain the borate-minerals. Interbedded with the 
sands and clays are many sheets of basalt, of which the indi- 
vidual layers often are 100 ft. thick. 

The most recent terranes consist of, besides the wash from 
the mountains, some finer deposits of temporary lakes, and 
perhaps also playa deposits. These are separable into several 
distinct formations. Some borate-minerals are found in these 
beds, but thus far the deposits have proved to be unimportant. 
Extensive basalt-flows of a very late date cover large areas, 
and in many cases preserve the underlying soft clays from 
erosion. 

3. Geotectonics . — ^Death valley is not only the lowest part of 
the Great basin, but the lowest area on the whole continent, 
being 500 ft. below mean sea-level. Contrary to prevailing 
opinion, the general tectonics of the Basin region is regarded as 
quite ancient. The so-called Basin Range type of mountain- 
structure is thought to be the exception rather than the rule, 
as an explanation of the rearing of the desert ranges. In the 
recent treatment of the origin of the Basin ranges the present 
relief-features were viewed from the stand-point of deflation, or 
wind-erosion, upon a planed surface composed of alternating 
belts of hard and soft rocks.® 

The Death Valley district displays perhaps as well as any 
other area the distinctive characteristics of the so-called Basin 
Range structure. As it appears on first glance the geologic 
structure of the Amargosa range is that of a long, narrow, 
monoclinal block, tilted towards the east; that of the Panamint 
range, a huge mountain-block inclined westward ; that of Death 
valley, a key-block 10 miles wide dropped down between, form- 
ing what the Germans call a Grahen block. The general idea 
is represented in Fig. 4. 

Militating against this explanation is the singular fact that no 
one has yet been able to point out any direct evidences of recent 
profound faulting along the sides of the Grahen. This is a 
significant fact, also noted by Spurr,® as applying to the major- 
ity of the desert ranges assumed to represent typical so-called 
Basin Range structures. 

* of the Oeologieal Society of America, vol. xix., pp. 63 to 92 (1907). 

• Idem, vol. xiL, pp. 217 to 272 (1900). 
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The marked flexings, faultings, and unconformities displayed 
in the region, it may be noted in passing, appear to have little 
direct influence upon the existing relief expression- It is only 
to the minor, later deformative effects that attention need be 
specially called in the present connection- While the strata of 
the region present notable folding, it is so overshadowed by 



profound and frequent faulting that the phenomenon is not at 
first glance at all striking. 

Some of the more gentle flexures may have been merely at- 
tendant or local phenomena of the major faulting. That there 
is some genetic relationship between the two is further sug- 
gested by the fact that the axes of the folds appear to be paral- 
lel to the trend of the adjacent mountain ranges. The Tertiary 



clay-strata of the Furnace canyon present the geologic cross- 
section shown in Fig. 5. 

The older major faulting need not be described here, since 
only the minor faulting has a direct bearing upon the arrange- 
ment of the borate-beds. These dislocations have mainly an 
E-W. trend. They are so recent that in some cases they still 
impart to the surface-relief a characteristic feature. This is 
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particularly true when the surface is covered by basaltic flows, 
as, for instance, on the east side of Furnace canyon, and near 
the north end of the Funeral mountains. 

Biscordance in sedimentation is of special importance in con- 
sidering the deposits of borate-minerals, for the reason that it 
has a direct bearing upon the economic exploration of the 
boraciferous field. In the section of more than 4,000 ft. of the 
Tertiary clays there are a number of great planes of uncon- 
formity, besides many minor ones. Some of the latter are so 
inconsequential as easily to escape notice. At the base of the 
clays-succession there are abundant evidences of profound un- 
conformable relationships between these deposits and the indu- 
rated rocks beneath. Also, in the middle of the sequence, 
there is a very marked plane of like significance. At the top 
of the same section is a third great plane of discordance. 

IV. Geology of the Borate-Beds of Furnace Canyon. 

1. General Features . — The principal stratified beds carrying 
borate-deposits lie, as already stated, in a deep valley and canyon 
between two lofty mountain ranges. These boraciferous beds 
consist chiefiy of soft clays and sands or friable sandstones, while 
the mountains on either side are composed largely of hard erup- 
tives and metamorphosed elastics. Under conditions of normal 
humid climate, and in an elevated region, difterential weather- 
ing alone would enable the weak formations to be eroded deeply 
within a very short time. In a dry country the same is also 
true, except that the erosive agent is chiefly wind-scour instead 
of water-action. 

Furnace canyon, which traverses lengthwise the belt of clays 
trending diagonally across the Amargosa range, has now nearly 
bisected the great mountain ridge. This arroyoj or dry- 
creek,^^ has many lateral branches, deep and labyrinthine. The 
steep sides are produced partly by the undermining of the 
thick basalt sheet which still covers and protects from erosion 
many square miles of the soft clay-deposits. The vertical sec- 
tions of the beds are many and are finely exposed. For the 
most part the local attitude of the layered deposits is readily 
made out. 

Three rather distinct phases of the soft stratified beds occur. 
At the base of the section is a coarse conglomerate, which ap- 
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pears to be confined in its areal distribution cbiefiy to the eastern 
margin of the belt of finer deposits. It may form a part of 
the lower beds exposed in the Furnace canyon. It is possible, 
also, that it long antedates the Miocene terranes. For the 
present, until more critical evidence is obtained, it may be 
classed with the borate sequence. This conglomerate forms 
the south end of the Grapevine mountains, on the east side of 
the Furnace canyon south of Pyramid peak, where it has a 
thickness of more than 3,000 ft. It is also extensively exposed 
at the south end of .the Funeral range, at the China ranch, 
where the Amargosa ‘‘ river,” for a distance of a dozen miles, 
cuts a deep canyon through the formation. At both of the 



localities mentioned the terrane is heavily bedded, strongly 
tilted 8E., and nowhere markedly flexed. 

The pebbles and boulders comprising the chief portion of the 
conglomerates are all water-worn and rounded, and are evi- 
dently derived mainly from the Palfeozoic rocks. The general 
color is brownish or reddish. There are some fine-grained 
sandstone layers. The entire succession of beds is firmly 
cemented. The exact stratigraphic relationships of the con- 
glomerate with the Palseozoics of the district are not as yet 
clearly understood. There are marked unconformable relations 
in some localities, but in one place at least, south of the Pyramid 
peak, there is a notable shearing, indicated in Fig. 6. Along 
the thrust-plane the conglomerate-beds contrast sharply with 
the contorted Ordovician limestones. 
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The second marked phase of the Tertiary stratified deposits 
has been called the older sand-series. The section is composed 
chiefly of yellow to reddish sandstones, rather massively bedded. 
These sandstones, so far as observed, nowhere merge into the 
underlying conglomerates ; neither are there within them any 
conglomeratic facies. There are interstratified some minor 
clay layers. The upper surface of the sandstones is very uneven 
and is apparently sub-aerially eroded. The higher clays seem 
to lie upon them unconformably. The sandstones are well dis- 
played in the Furnace canyon, about 16 miles above its mouth. 
The thickness of the beds probably exceeds 1,000 ft. Neither 
in the sandstones nor in the conglomerates beneath are there 
any indications of the presence of borate-minerals. 

The third, and uppermost litlf.il- . phase consists of fine, 
alkaline, olive-green clays, which weather to pale yellow or 
white. Numerous olivine-basalt sheets, from 10 to 100 ft. 
thick, are interbedded. In the upper part of the sequence is 
much crystalline gypsum (selenite), thick beds of crystallized 
calcium borate (colemanite), and thin layers of limestone, prob- 
ably of chemical origin. Thick beds of rock-salt are also 
reported to occur in several localities. So far as known, no 
fossils are found in any of the formations within the area under 
consideration. 

2. Geologic Structure . — The strata in the Furnace canyon are 
all more or less disturbed. The tilting of the beds appears to be 
chiefly the result of late flexing. The main lines of dislocation, 
if such they be, blocking out the clay-deposits, strike nearly 
NW— 8E. The main anticlinal flexure trends more nearly 
E-W. The axis runs nearly parallel to the north branch of 
the Furnace creek, or Black canyon, and 4 or 5 miles from 
it. A line drawn from the Lila C. mine to the Cerro Blanco, 
a distance of 26 miles, nearly coincides with this axis. It 
crosses the canyon obliquely, making a noteworthy feature of 
the local topography. The geologic cross-section, SW. from 
Pyramid peak, is represented in Fig. 7. 

Prom the central core of the older sandstones, as displayed 
in the Furnace canyon, the younger succession of deposits con- 
taining the principal borate-beds dip on either side of the axis 
in opposite directions. On the east side of the canyon, basaltic 
lava-flows cover the soft clays, and rest upon their evenly- 
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beveled edges. The principal borate-beds have been cut 
through by the excavation of the canyon. Towards the crest 
of the Funeral mountains they are steeply upturned. 

Kear the summit of the older axis, where it passes beneath 
the basalt sheet at Piute point, the beds are so beveled that the 


BLACK 

MOUNTAIN 



separated ends of the main borate-ledge on either side of the 
fold are 2 miles apart. The details are shown in Fig. 8. 

Two miles to the north of the last-mentioned locality, under 
the Black mesa, where, near the top of the escarpment, the 
borate-beds again appear, the latter are sloping to the NE., as 
shown in Fig. 9. 

In the Cerro Blanco, at the north end of the Funeral moun- 
tains, the succession of the borate-beds is finely displayed. An 
E-W. cross-section of the tilted strata is shown in the sub- 



Fig. 8. — Anticlinal Structure at Piute Point. Height of Section, 

1,000 Feet. 

joined diagram, Fig. 10. A notable feature of this sequence is 
the interbedded basalt-flows. The total thickness represented 
exceeds 3,000 ft. for the stratified clays alone. There are be- 
sides extensive deposits of old gravels, clays, and eruptives in 
thick sheets. The clay-deposits and sandstones present an 
alternation of soft and hard layers, which, with their present 
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attitudes, form a series of sharp parallel ridges separated by 
deep valleys. In this section also there appear at least two 
marked planes of unconformity. 

8. Ores , — ^The richer borate-beds are from a few inches to 
60 ft. thick. In the unweathered portions they consist of 
bluish clays thickly interspersed with milk-white layers, 
nodular bands, and nodules of crystallized colemanite, or cal- 
cium borate, which is termed locally high-grade ore.” 

Through the strata carrying the coarse, crystallized cole- 
manite, the clays are more or less highly impregnated with fine 



Fig. 9. — Face op Borate-Beds Under the Black Mesa. 

particles of the borate-mineral, and yield, upon leaching, from 
10 to 25 per cent, of anhydrous boric acid. This material is 
called by the miners ‘‘ low-grade ore.” W^hile there are large 
quantities of this low-grade material in the Furnace Canyon 
district, it cannot be utilized to advantage in competition with 
the richer layers adjacent to it. At Daggett, however, similar 
clays carrying as low as from 6 to 12 per cent, of boric-acid 
content in a finely-divided form are exclusively mined on a 
large scale by two of the principal borax-producers. 

Mingled with the coarse colemanite are often large amounts 
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of crystallized gypsum (selenite) in large plates. In places the 
gypsum becomes so abundant that the borate-minerals are all 
but completely obscured. Frequently, also, there are present 
large amounts of very pure lime, which sometimes forms com- 
pact bands resembling layers of ordinary limestone. There 
are to a greater or less extent associated in the borate-beds 
other alkaline salts. Special attention will be called to some 
of these salts in another place. 

There appear to be in the Furnace canyon several distinct 
horizons at which the colemanite was deposited, but, so far as 
now known, there is only a single level at which the mineral 
was formed in large quantities. This horizon is exposed on 



Fig. 10. — Tilted Borate-Beds at Cebbo Blanco, Furnace Valley. 
Section 2 Miles Long. 


both sides of the Furnace valley. Large quantities of the 
mineral have been already removed through the excavation of 
the canyon. 

The clays associated with the borate-beds are all very fine 
and are entirely free from coarse material, the crystallizations 
excepted. These clays, when freshly exposed, are blue in color, 
but on weathering soon become olive-green, then yellowish, 
and finally nearly white. They seem to be of typical playa 
origin, very much the same kind as are being formed at the pres- 
ent day in many inclosed basins throughout the arid region, 

4. Typical Section , — In their full thickness the later clay- 
deposits, or boraciferous beds, are nowhere exposed. The most 
complete section, showing the changes in the lithologic se- 
quence, is displayed at Cerro Blanco, at the north end of the 
Funeral mountains. The relationships of the various beds are 
indicated in Fig. 10. The details of the stratigraphic succes- 
sion are as follows : 
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Section of Borate-Beds at Cerro Blanco, 


Feet. 

14. Clays and gravels, pale reddish-brown and purple, . . 600 

Unconformity, very marked. 

13. Clay, shaly, argillaceous, yellowish, 200 

12. Basalt, black, surface-flow, 30 

11. Clay, shaly, pale yellow, 500 

10. Sandstone, friable, red in color, ...... 26 

9. Clay, shaly, yellow to green, 160 

8. Basalt, surface-flow, 100 

7. Clay, shaly, olive-green to yellow, 60 

6. Clay, shaly, colemanite in large nodules and nodular layers, 50 

6. Shale, argillaceous and sandy, buff, ....*. 300 

TJ nconf ormity . 

4. Basalt, ........... 200 

3. Gravels, coarse, little or no clay, ...... 300 

2. Clay-shale, blue above, yellowish below, .... 1,000 

1. Andesite (exposed), 500 



Fig. 11. — Borate- Beds Under Mesa Negra, Furnace Canyon. 

On the opposite side of the Furnace valley, and 5 miles SE., 
under the Mesa Negra, the beds are inclined as shown in Pig. 11. 
While the thickness of the boraciferous bed is very clearly 
displayed, the subdivisions of the clay sequence are not so well 
shown as at the Cerro Blanco. 

Two miles south of the last-mentioned locality, under the 
Black mesa, at a high sharp promontory called Piute point, the 
section is finely presented, as shown in Fig. 12. 

At a mine-opening, 10 miles SE. of the Piute point, on the 
edge of the Amargosa plain, the clays are inclined about 20® 
E. In the sides of a low hill, where the borate-bed has been 
drifted upon, the richer colemanite-bearing stratum is 4 ft. 
thick, as illustrated in Fig, 13. Although the surface of the 
ground is obscured by the soil mantle, it is quite evident that 
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the workable stratum is thicker. The full section is well ex- 
posed near the mine-entrance. 


V, Boratb-Deposits of Lost Valley. 

The great belt of yellow Tertiary clays traverses not only 
the Amargosa range but also the Death valley, and extends 



into the northern end of the Panamint range. On a spur of 
the latter, in an arm of Death valley called Lost valley, these 
clays are finely developed. At a point 25 miles from Cerro 
Blanco, in a NW. direction, borate-minerals occur. Thus far 



the deposits discovered consist mainly of low-grade material 
similar to the disseminated beds at Daggett, On account of the 
inaccessibility of the region at present little systematic explora- 
tory work has been done. 

VI. Borate-Deposits in Mojave Desert. 

1. Distribution , — The peculiar yellow clays and sands, with 
which the borate-minerals are particularly associated, are widely 
VOL. XL. — 42 
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distributed in the Mojave Desert region. Only in the vicinity 
of Daggett, a station on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa rail- 
road, have the borate-minerals been carefully explored and 
opened up. It is this locality which has furnished, for a period 
of more than a dozen years, practically all of the borax obtained 
in the United States. 

From the crest of the Sierra Madre, at the Cajon and Soledad 
passes north of San Bernardino, Cal., to the Furnace canyon, 
in Death valley, the yellow clays are exposed at frequent inter- 
vals in the low mountains which protrude above the broad 
expanse of the Mojave desert. Along the Mojave river, from 
the Cajon pass north to beyond Daggett, a distance of 75 miles, 
the outcrops of the formations in question are almost unbroken. 
They also occur on the opposite side of the desert-basin, on the 
flanks of the Sierra If evada, 100 miles north of the Cajon pass. 
Since on the plains the yellow deposits are often found a few 
feet beneath the surface-mantle of wind-drifted soils, it is very 
probable that the same beds underlie the greater portion of the 
Mojave desert, especially the belt 100 miles wide extending from 
Daggett to Death valley and beyond. 

The borat^e-bearing deposits are usually spoken of as lake- 
beds. Upon what grounds I do not know. Lithologically, they 
appear to be the same from Death valley to the Pacific ocean. 
Only in the western part of the Mojave plain have fossils been 
found, and these are marine Eocene and Miocene types. It 
seems probable that if strictly marine beds extend this far from 
the Pacific into the Mojave area, the Death Valley beds are 
also deposits of the sea rather than of extensive lakes in the 
process of desiccation. ^ 

The yellow clays of the Mojave region also contain inter- 
bedded basalt-flows similar to those occurring in Death valley. 

2. Geologic Structure . — As admirably shown in the low moun- 
tains north of Daggett, the borate-beds are somewhat flexed 
and frequently infolded with the old volcanic sheets which once 
were surface lava-flows. The axes of the flexures are mainly 
E— VT., and parallel to the trend of the great Sierra Madre line 
of uplift on the south. 

At the mining-camp of Borate, 12 miles north of Daggett, 
the inclination of the strata varies from 16® to 60® southward. 
As shown in Fig. 14, the soft clays have not been deposited 
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around the foot of the mountains as recent lake-beds, but dip at 
a high angle directly into them near their summits. The crest 
of the range is formed by a thick sheet of eruptive rock, which 
constitutes a protecting cap for the weak clays beneath. The 
peculiarities of desert eolation permit differential erosion to go 



Fig. 14. — Verticat^ Tertiary Borate-Beds Near Daggett, Cal. 


on more rapidly in the arid country than in a normal moist 
climate.'® It is estimated that under conditions of aridity ero- 
sion of soft rock-masses proceeds ten times as fast in a dry 
country as it does in a moist one ; while under similar climatic 
circumstances the wasting away of hard rock-masses goes on 
only one-tenth as rapidly. 



Fig. 16. — Borate-Deposits at Lang, Car. 


The surface of the broad valley west of Borate and Calico 
and 10 miles NE, of Barstow, is over many square miles a true 
rock floor but thinly veneered by soil. The strata are highly 
tilted and evenly beveled. Wherever the more-indurated layers 

Bvlletin of the Geological Society of America^ vol. acix. , pp. 63 to 92 ( 1907 ) . 
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occur long ridges are found. At the mines of the American 
Borax Co. the section is finely displayed, as shown in Fig. 16. 
The beds dip 76® N. The yellow clays and sands are here 
more than a mile thick. There appear to be two well-defined 
borate-horizons separated by about 80 ft. of sandy shale; 16 ft. 
above the superior bed is a thin andesitic sheet scarcely 2 ft. 
thick. A short distance south of the mines is a high flat-topped 
hill. This is composed of the soft clays and sands standing on 
edge, evenly truncated and covered by a basalt sheet. 

South of Daggett and Barstow, a distance of from 8 to 10 
miles, the yellow clays and sands appear in force in several 
prominent E— W. ridges. These deposits have been prospected 
for borate-minerals, but have not as yet yielded workable 
bodies. The strata are only slightly inclined, seldom more 
than 5® or 10®. The soft yellow formations have interbedded 
numerous sheets of basaltic and andesitic lavas. In the tilted 
condition these faulted and resistant layers lying over weak 
deposits give rise to the long, sharp ridges. To the west these 
pronounced relief-features gradually melt away into the general 
surface of the immediate valley of the Mojave river, indicating 
that the lava-flows do not extend far in that direction. 

3. Ores , — At the mines of the American Borax Co., NW. 
of Daggett, there are, as already noted (Fig. 14), in the yel- 
low-clays section two distinct horizons from which the borate- 
materials are obtained. Both beds are about 5 ft. thick. The 
mineral is in a finely-divided state, the blue clay of the beds 
worked containing 10 or 12 per cent, of anhydrous boric acid. 
The 80 ft. of clays separating the two productive layers con- 
tain some borate-material, but not enough to make it profit- 
able at the present time to remove. Near the old Calico gold- 
mine, 6 miles east, another borax-refinery is obtaining its crude 
material from similar deposits. There are doubtless other 
horizons in the general section which are borate-bearing. 

At the mining-camp of Borate there are also two workable 
beds, about 60 ft. apart. Whether or not these two levels are 
the same as those worked at the American mine is not at the 
present time known. The high-grade borate here is mainly the 
calcium salt, occurring in nodular crystallized masses scattered 
through the blue clays. This nodular colemanite is now mined 
at depths of from 400 to 600 ft., and is treated at the refinery 
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Fi<;. 17 . — Rkfinkry of 'niK Amfuk an P.ouax ('o., A^r I>Aa(;KTT, (.‘af. 



Fi(). 18. — Evaporating-Racks ap thk Kefinf.ra’ of the Amkiuoan 
Borax lO., Daooett, Cal. 



Fig. 19. — Concentrating- Vats in the Mojave Vali.ev. 
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near Daggett. The associated low-grade material out of which 
the crystallized colemanite is separated is not at present utilized, 
although elsewhere it is the low-grade boraciferous clays that 
are leached. 

A photographic view of the borax-mines at Borate is given 
in Fig. 16; the refinery and the evaporation-racks of the 
American Borax Co., at Daggett, in Figs. 17 and 18, respec- 
tively ; and Fig. 19 shows the general type of concentrating- 
vats used in the Mojave valley. 

VII. Borate-Deposits of Santa Clara Vallet. 

1. Distribution , — Yellow sands and clays of Tertiary age are 
extensively involved in the foldings of the Sierra Madre ex- 
tending from the Cajon pass to the Pacific ocean. The Santa 
Clara valley follows the southern foot of the Sierra, and east- 
ward separates it from the western end of the San Gabriel 
range. On the north side of the valley the nearest range of 
the Sierra Madre is known as the Topatopa mountains. Near 
the eastern extremity of the latter, a few miles NE. of the 
junction of the two branches of the Southern Pacific railroad 
at Saugus, and 5 or 6 miles IsTW. of Lang station, important 
borate-deposits have been recently discovered. 

The boraciferous formation is one of great thickness, vari- 
ously estimated at different places at from 5,000 to 8,000 ft. 
It comprises mainly fine gravel-beds, more or less indurated, 
yellow sandstones, and yellow clays. These are traversed by in- 
trusive masses. Judging from the outcrops at the south end of 
the railroad-tunnel under the Fernando pass, in the San Gabriel 
range, the beds immediately inclosing the borate-deposits near 
Lang appear to belong to the Vaqueros terrane, lately described 
by Eldridge.^^ This is of early Miocene age. Other parts of 
the Lang section may belong to the Pliocene Fernando forma- 
tion of the same writer. The geologic structure of the Santa 
Clara valley is complicated. The strata are profoundly dis- 
turbed, so that the detailed relationships of the formations in 
different parts of the region are not easily grasped without 
extensive investigations. 

Compared with the yellow boraciferous clays of the Mojave 
desert and Death valley, the Santa Clara section contains much 

** Bulletin No. 30S, U. 8. Geological Survey^ p. 12 (1907). ** /6id, p. *22. 
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mote satidstoxie and conglomerate, which suggests that the 
borate^epoBitB of the latter district may be of somewhat later 
geologic age than the former. 

2. Geologic Structure . — ^Notwithstanding the recency of format 
tion and the great thickness of the yellow clay and sands in the 
Santa Clara district, the strata have been severely flexed and 
profoundly faulted. Several great unconformities tend also to 
vastly increase the complexity of the stratigraphy. The gen- 
eral tectonics of the Topatopa range, a few miles west of the 
borate-producing locality, is well displayed in the cross-section 
near Piru, modified from Eldridge, Fig. 20. 

A short distance north of the Lang borate-belt volcanic rocks 
abruptly take the place of the soft clays and friable sandstones. 



In these porphyries considerable metal-mining is carried on. 
The strike of the strata is nearly E— ., but at the borate-mines 
there is repeated oft-setting of the borate-stratum by faulting, 
having a trend NE— SW., and of several hundreds of feet lateral 
displacement in each case. 

3 . Ores. At the point at which the borate-mines are opened 

the rocks are very much disturbed. The strata are abruptly 
upturned against a great basic dike, Fig. 15. As observed 
along the base of the canyon cutting the deposits transversely, 
the succession of layers is as follows : 


Borate-Section at Lang. 

Feet 


6. Sandstone, hard, drab, 

6. Clays, yellowish, with thin limestone-lenses, and several 
arenaceous layers, ...••••• 
4. Clay, bluish, carrying abundant colemanite nodules and 



3. Clays and sandstones, yellowish, often calcareous, . • 

2. Porphyry dike, . 

1. Sandstohe, indurated, brown (exposed), , . . . 


25 

100 

4 

200 

200 

50 
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Mining is now also carried on by means of shafts, as in tbe 
cases of the Daggett and Borate localities. In a deep narrow 
canyon which cuts across the almost vertically-disposed bora- 
ciferous bed, and near the bottom, tunnels are driven into the 
canyon-walls on either side. The mineral is then stoped down, 
just as the larger ore-bodies are removed in metal-mining. The 
exceptionally good transportation-facilities, and the high-grade 
of the material, well combine to make this locality, for many 
years to come, the principal source of borax in the United States. 

Vlri. Borate-Deposits in Ventura County, Cal. 

On the north side of the Sierra Madre, in the extreme corner 
of Ventura county. Cal., there occur extensive beds of the 
yellow clays and sands, similar in all respects to those found on 
the south slope of the same mountain system and in the Mojave 
desert. The strata are all highly inclined, and the colemanite 
is scattered through the blue clay in small nodular crystalliza- 
tions. The locality has been worked for a number of years, and 
has furnished a considerable amount of material for the manu- 
facture of boric acid. Since this point is 75 miles from the 
railroad, the operation of the mines has been conducted under 
great difficulties, but these in large measure are soon to be 
removed. 

IX. General Geologic Occurrence op Borax. 

1. Original Sources . — As a title in commerce the name borax 
is usually applied not only to the substance borax, I^'a^B^O,, 
itself, but to the several boron compounds which are capable of 
being readily converted into the sodium tetraborate. 

The element boron is widely distributed through the earth’s 
crust. Commonly, however, it is found in such small quantities 
as to be almost inappreciable. As all of the boron salts, from 
which the article of commerce is derived, are quite soluble 
under ordinary climatic conditions, no valuable deposits of 
these salts occur in normally moist lands. As geological 
deposits the salts of boron are possible only under climatic 
conditions of extreme aridity. 

Sea-water is known to contain minute amounts of borax. 
According to Forchharamer,“ boron is one of the 27 elements 
the presence of which he detected in the waters of the ocean. 

“ PkUosophical Tranaactiom of the JRoyal Society,, vol. civ., p. 208 (1865). 
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Certaiu of the rock-forming minerals have boron as an 
essential constituent. Its vapors are regarded as highly im- 
portant mineralizers in the metamorphism of rocks and in 
connection with the formation of many ore-deposits. 

Boric acid is a common exhalation accompanying volcanic 
eruptions. Vulcano, Stromboli, Etna, Vesuvius, and other 
active volcanoes in different parts of the globe give it forth in 
notable amount. 

Many warm and brine springs give forth waters carrying in 
solution very appreciable quantities. The waters from the great 
Ash Meadows springs, in SW. Nevada, contain so much borax 
as to be noticeable to the touch. Both,^^ especially, has called 
particular attention to the presence of borates in some of the 
brine-springs of Germany. 

In the drier regions of the globe many of the bitter-lake 
waters contain considerable amounts of borax. This has been 
concentrated through long-continued evaporation. In some of 
these shallow lakes the borax forms in well-defined but scattered 
crystals in the muds of the bottom. In the old Tertiary clays 
of the West borates appear to have originated in large deposits 
in this way. 

Geologically, deposits of borax derived from four of the five 
original sources just enumerated are unimportant. While for- 
merly most of the borax of commerce was obtained from sol- 
fataric vapors and from the evaporation of strongly saline 
waters, little from these sources is now collected. At the 
present time the greater part of the world’s supply of borax 
comes from the arid regions, where alkaline lakes in the last 
stages of desiccation yield either borax direct or borates from 
which it may be artificially derived. 

2. Solfataric Borax , — ^Boric acid occurs as a sublimate in lava- 
cavities and cracks around active volcanoes. Acidic magmas in 
cooling give oft‘ such appreciable amounts of boric vapors that 
these, together with those of fluorine, chlorine, etc., become 
important mineralizers ” of the rocks through which they 
pass. So early as 1846, ^ilie de Beaumont, the famous French 
geologist, emphasized the activity which must be displayed by 
such vapors as those of boron, phosphorus, and fluorine in being 


AUegememe und chemtache Oeologie, vol. i., p. 442 et aeq. (1879). 
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expelled from consolidating granite magmas.'* Since that time 
others have expressed similar views. 

It is now a well-established fact that the borate-producing 
localities of the world are also districts in which volcanic 
activity has not yet ceased. The extent to which boron com- 
pounds occur at these places may be judged from the statement 
that the vapors in some situations are collected in commercial 
quantities, as in the Maremma of Tuscany. The vapors, as 
they issue from the saffioni^ are passed through vats of water, 
which eventually become charged to the extent of 2 per cent, 
with boric acid, when the waters are drawn off and the process 
repeated. 

3. Lacustrine Bcrrax. — ^Lake-waters containing small percent- 
ages of boric acid have yielded some of the principal borax- 
supplies. In the United States the most noteworthy of such 
occurrences are at Clear lake, in northern California, and at 
Kagtown lake and Sand springs, in Churchill county, Nev. 

At the Clear Lake locality the crystals of boric acid occur 
abundantly in the muds of the bottom of the lake. These 
muds are pumped out, washed, and sent to the refining-plant. 
The waters are also boiled in small vats and the boric acid 
finally crystallized. In Nevada the lake-waters were pumped 
out upon a plain and allowed to evaporate in the dry air. 

4. Marsh Borax . — ^From the play as of the arid regions the 
major part of the borax-supply was formerly obtained. The 
bottoms of desiccated lakes are often, for a part of the year, 
covered by a few inches of water. The alkaline crusts which 
gather upon the floors upon complete evaporation of the waters 
are harvested and sent to the refinery. The material thus ob- 
tained is usually the native borax, Na^BiOt, mixed with a 
number of other salines. 

Half a century ago, when the principal portion of the world’s 
supply of borax came from Thibet, in central Asia, it was from 
such lake-floors that the unrefined material was chiefly gath- 
ered. In the United States the main supply was for many 
years obtained in a similar way. Searle marsh, in the NW. 
corner of San Bernardino county, Cal., has long been noted for 
this class of borax. 

BuUetin de la Societ' geologique de France, Second Seriee, vol. iv., p. 1249 eC 
seg. (1846-47). 
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It is generally assumed that such salinas as Searle marsh are 
the final remnants of former extensive lakes. According to the 
latest observations and deductions concerning the evolution of 
desert relief-features, it seems more probable that the majority 
of such salinas are due directly to the fact that eolian erosion 
has encountered ground-water level, permitting their constant 
evaporation just at the surface of the ground without forming 
open bodies of water.^® 

6, Terranal Borax, — ^Borates forming old geological deposits 
are now known to occur in a number of places in the arid re- 
gions. The layers, imbedded with shales and sandstones, are afi^- 
sociated with gypsum, rock-salt, and other salines deposited from 
desiccating bodies of water. The bedded borates of California 
are the most important deposits of the kind known. They form 
geologic terranes in the strictest sense of the word. It is from 
this source that the world’s supply in the future may be expected 
mainly to come. The laborious harvesting of lake-muds and 
thin surface-crusts will soon be a thing of the past. Borax- 
gathering now becomes a strictly mining industry. 

As more fully stated in another place, large bodies of water 
are known to have existed in very recent geologic times in many 
parts of what are now eastern California and western Nevada. 
The smaller of these inland seas, for some of them were cut off* 
from the ocean, soon became bitter-lakes, and finally dried up 
altogether. 

As such bodies of water pass from the stage of saline lakes to 
that of complete desiccation many interesting precipitations take 
place. According to the most recent investigations on the sub- 
ject, ordinary gypsum begins to be deposited on the lake-floor 
when about 37 per cent, of the water has evaporated. Then as 
the water progressively reaches the point of saturation for other 
salts they are thrown down in turn. Finally, when 93 per cent, 
of the water has passed OS', common salt is deposited. 

The most frequent succession of salts thrown down by pro- 
gressive evaporation of saline waters of inland seas is : 1, bora- 
cite ; 2, anhydrite ; 3, gypsum ; 4, sylvite ; 5, halite , 6, kieser- 
ite; 7, polyhalite; 8, kainite ; 9, carnallite ; 10, tachyhydrite. 

Contrary to long-accepted opinion, the various salts in saline 

“ of the Oeoiogieal Society of Amerieay vol. rix., p. 90 ( 1907 ). 
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waters under conditions of arid climate are not precipitated in 
inverse order of their solubilities. The relative amount of the 
several elements in solution has a prime influence. This difiiers 
widely in difierent basins, so that under the same climatic con- 
ditions the same succession of salts does not always appear. 
Time is a noteworthy determining element. Temperature also 
plays an important role ; and pressure has some influence. 

The notable factor to be taken into account in considering 
the general sequence of the salts thrown down in bitter-lakes is 
the early appearance of the borates. 

X. Chbmistey of Natural Borates. 

1. General Considerations . — Since the borates which supply 
commerce with most of the raw materials for conversion into 
borax as it is used in the arts now come from old lake-beds or 
inland-sea deposits, their chemical relations and development are 
quite like those of saline deposits generally. While a general 
sequence of salts in the precipitations from complex saline 
waters has been commonly regarded as established, it is now 
known that this succession is not everywhere invariably the 
same. Neither is the sequence in inverse order of solubility, as 
it was long thought to be. 

The experiments on evaporating large quantities of sea-water 
carried on many years ago by the celebrated Italian scientist, 
TJsiglio,^’' are well known. The results obtained by this chemist 
have been widely accepted ; but more recent tests prove that 
they are not of so wide application as was at first supposed. 
Careful comparisons show that the artificial processes do not 
correspond exactly to the natural ones. This fact recently led 
the German chemists, Van^t Hoff, Meyerhofier, Hindrichsen, 
and WeigaV* to conduct exhaustive researches on the salt- 
formations in nature. Very interesting results were obtained, 
which throw a flood of light upon the subject, and offer satis- 
factory explanations to many hitherto little understood phe- 
nomena. 

Among the important factors which Usiglio, and others who 
have been especially interested in similar experimentation, did 
not take into consideration were : 1, the composition of the 

« Annales de Ckimie et de Physique, Third Series, vol. xxvii., pp. 92 to 107 (1849). 

» Sitsungdferieht der konigltch preussiaehen Ahademie der Wissmsehaftm, 1897. 
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saline waters ; 2, the solubility of the compounds present ; 8, 
the time allowed for concentration ; 4, the temperature at which 
saturation for a given salt took place ; and 5^ pressure under 
which crystallization began. Since the recent chemical results 
have such a direct bearing upon the saline deposits under con- 
sideration, they may be briefly summed up here. 

In the great salt-deposits of Stassfurt, Germany, which were 
chiefly investigated, it was found that in the succession of strata 
four very distinct zones were recognizable. These, beginning 
at the bottom and named after the principal salt found in them, 
were the anhydrite zone, the polyhalite zone, the kieserite zone, 
and the carnallite zone. In all of these zones rock-salt is found. 
There are also other salts present which are regarded as of 
secondary formation. 

The desiccated inland-sea deposits of the Great Basin region 
of western America have not been as yet investigated in detail 
to determine the full variety of salts and their relationships. 
However, sufficient is known in the case of the borate-deposits 
of the Death Valley district to state something regarding the 
peculiar conditions existing at the time at which the salts belong- 
ing to the first or lowest zone were precipitated. This zone is 
the one containing, besides anhydrite, the borates, gypsum, 
calcite, and some other salts in which lime is an important con- 
stituent. 

2. Composition of Saline Waters , — Were it merely oceanic 
waters with which we had to deal the chemistry of natural 
salines would be very simple. By not taking into account the 
calcium salts the composition would be identical the world over. 
The composition of the waters of bitter-lakes is very much more 
complex and varied. Many new conditions are introduced. 
Inclosed bodies of water, especially those of the very dry regions 
of the earth, receive compounds in solution from the surround- 
ing elevations that vary greatly in every case, and according to 
the composition of the rocks, or geologic terranes. In every 
known instance some one salt greatly predominates. 

Instead of the various salts being precipitated in inverse 
order of solubility, it appears that in a given solution the com- 
ponent which is greatly in excess is the one that is most likely 
to reach the point of saturation first, and hence will be the first 
to crystallize out. As Van^t Hoff has recently clearly shown. 
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concentration will continue until the water reaches the point of 
saturation for a second salt, when that also will commence to be 
precipitated. If for the moment we can neglect the other salts, 
in order to give the problem its simplest form, it is from this 
point onward that the water remains with the composition un- 
changed. The water gradually evaporates and the salts con- 
tinue to fall until complete desiccation has taken place. 

3. Solubility of Components . — There is a wide-spread opinion 
among scientists that the salts which crystallize out of saline 
waters in the arid regions of the globe are merely in solution, 
and that merely the proper point of concentration is required 
to be reached in order to precipitate a given salt. Such, it has 
been already intimated, is not really the case. 

Recent observation has conclusively shown that in the desic- 
cation of some saline waters certain salts which naturally would 
be expected to be found do not appear at all. In other cases 
compounds entirely unexpected are actually deposited. Under 
one set of physical conditions the waters of bitter-lakes as they 
evaporate may throw down a certain series of salts, while 
under slightly different conditions the same saline waters may 
deposit an entirely distinct series of compounds. 

The first-mentioned results are rather unduly emphasized 
on account of their being the outcome of laboratory-experi- 
mentation also. Here the physical conditions are always very 
nearly uniform, and the methods of chemical procedure fixed. 
In nature there is no such uniformity of conditions as is 
found in the laboratory. In consequence there are many de- 
partures from the artificially-conducted tests. Solubility is also 
a function of temperature, and varies in degree very greatly, as 
all laboratory-work shows. 

4. Time-Element in Water- Concentrations . — In nature the time- 
factor in the determination of precipitates in solution is prob- 
ably very much more important than is commonly assumed. In 
the chemical laboratory time is of necessity practically elimi- 
nated in all experimentation, and as a consequence very errone- 
ous conclusions are often drawn regarding the chemical proc- 
esses at work in the earth’s crust and the results attained. 

The unexpected chemical reactions in nature are as note- 
worthy in the desiccation of saline waters as they are among 
the rock-magmas in the process of solidification. Among the 
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last mentioned granite alone may be cited out of the many 
known examples. It is shown that an acidic magma, owing jto 
the presence of aqueous vapor, the high pressures under which 
alone granite can form, and the longtime that must manifestly 
pass, may cool down considerably below the temperature re- 
quired to crystallize out certain minerals under ordinary dry- 
fosion conditions. Thus quartz, which should be formed quite 
early in the normal sequence, can be the last to crystallize, 
solidifying the whole mass into solid rock. This principle was 
long ago formulated by Scheerer,^® who later advocated it at 
greater length and in greater detail.®^ It was subsequently 
confirmed experimentally by filie de Beaumont, Daubrfee and 
others, as well as by some more recent investigators. 

In the case of similar retardations in crystallization of salts 
in saline waters under much simpler conditions than those 
existing among molten materials, recent inquiry has clearly 
indicated that such phenomena occur very much more fre- 
quently than was ever surmised. Length of time, however, is 
not the only determining factor in these cases. 

In the formation of natural salts in desiccating lake-waters 
the time-factor must be regarded as of prime importance. To 
it must be ascribed the presence in the sequence of saline de- 
posits of certain salts which never appear in the laboratory- 
trials. Concerning the saline deposits of the old inland seas of 
the Great Basin region, this time-factor explains much that 
previously was very obscure. 

6. Effect of Temperature . — The general infiuence of temper- 
ature in effecting the crystallizations in saline solutions need 
not be dwelt upon at length here. Effects of the high tem- 
peratures are now well known. Effects of slight changes of a 
few degrees, within the limits of the ordinary temperatures as 
they are known in saline waters of the arid regions, have not 
been so well understood or considered. 

At normal temperatures saline waters of the desert basins 
may deposit a certain number of salts and in a certain sequence. 
Under conditions of 20® or 30® increase waters of identical 
composition in the process of desiccation may give rise to some 

Poggendorffs AnndLen der Physik und Chemie, vol. Ivi., pp. 479 to 505 (1842). 

Bvlletw, de Ut Soeiete geologique de Fromee^ Second Series, vol. iv., p. 468 et eeq. 
(1846-47). 
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entirely new minerals* At the same time, at the higher tem- 
perature, some of the salts which commonly appear at lower 
degrees of heat do not form at all. Within certain limits the 
salts derived from evaporation of the waters of saline or bitter- 
lakes may be regarded as indices of the temperatures of the 
waters at the time the deposits took place. Hence, it is possi- 
ble to use deposits of this kind as factors in the determination 
of geologic climate. 

Temperature of saline waters has also a very important bear- 
ing upon the paragenesis of many of the minerals which are 
commonly associated in old lake-beds or deposits of inland 
seas. The gathering of winter and summer sodas in some of 
the alkaline ponds of AV^yoming and elsewhere forms a good 
illustration. Just what part temperature has played in the 
formation of the borate-deposits of California has not yet been 
definitely determined, but it is thought to be highly influ- 
ential. 

6. Effect of Pressure , — The effect of pressure in the forma- 
tion of saline materials in saline lake-waters can hardly be so 
great as it is in the cases of many other geologic deposits. 
Variations in pressure must be quite negligible, because the 
bodies of water of this kind are comparatively shallow when the 
salts begin to form. In laboratory-experimentation pressure is 
usually eliminated altogether. 

XL Occurrence of Other Commercial Salines. 

The Tertiary boraciferous formations of southern California 
are the most remarkable and most extensive in the world. 
They were formed under conditions of an arid climate in a 
great shallow arm of the Pacific ocean that had been cut off by 
the upheaval of the mountain ranges along the coast. The 
inland sea was long in drying up, and perhaps had frequent 
connection with the ocean, as is shown by the enormous thick- 
ness of the terranes carrying the borates. The disappearance of 
the water may have been more rapid than the thickness of the 
deposits suggests at first thought, for the reason that as an ac- 
companiment of the evaporation of the waters in an excessively 
dry climate there may have been a filling-up of the basin by the 
prodigious quantities of wind-borne dust derived from the 
neighboring deserts. It is not to be inferred that, since the 
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Tertiary clays and sands are between 6,000 and 8,000 ft. thick, 
the waters in the beginning were at least of the same depth, 
but rather that the arm of the ocean and afterwards the inland 
sea was always very shallow, and that as the area was filling 
up the waters continued to rest on the surface, rising with the 
rise of the bottom. This postulates a gradual sinking of the 
foundations of the region, and the truth of this is indicated by 
the general tectonics of the region. 

The entire field of the Tertiary clays in southern California 
is capable of great results from systematic prospecting and ex- 
ploration for commercial salines other than calcium borate. 
The inferences to be drawn from the modern conceptions of the 
deposition of salines are that with proper inquiry a large series 
of natural salts may be discovered. The calcium borate-beds 
are easily passed over unnoticed unless special care be taken 
to look for them. Other borates are found even more valuable 
than the colemanite. Extensive rock-salt deposits are already 
known, as are those of purest gypsum, anhydrite, and calcite. 
In some of the bitter-lakes immense bodies of soda and mag- 
nesia of the kind known mineralogically as bloedite, are among 
the most wonderful deposits recently found. In one small lake- 
let scarcely a mile across it is estimated that more than 
1,000,000 tons of this mineral is readily available. 
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The Geology, Mining, and Preparation of Barite in 
Washington County, Missouri.^ 

BT A A. STEEL, t FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 

(Spokane Meeting, September, 1909.) 

During the summer of 1905 I was employed by the U. S. 
Geological Survey to investigate the geology, mining, and prep- 
aration of barite in most of the fields of the United States. 
The Eastern districts have been more or less completely de- 
scribed; the Virginia field in detail by Thomas L. Watson, in 
his paper, Geology of the Virginia Barite-Deposits,' and other 
fields in abstract, including statistics of production and refer- 
ences to current literature, by various authors.^ There have also 
been published a few details of the occurrence of barite in the 
lead-mines of Washington county, Mo.^ The other accounts 
of this district are erroneous and meager, and since this field 
is the most important one in the United States at the present 
time, a detailed description of the local geology seems doubly 
desirable. 

Barite-deposits are scattered over nearly the whole of 
Washington and adjoining counties, but the product is all 
mined from the areas indicated upon the sketch-map, Fig. 1, 
and is shipped from the stations of the St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern railway, between Blackwell and Potosi, from 
45 to 60 miles SW. of St. Louis. 

The topography is for the most part gently rolling, with 
slightly graded streams, usually less than 200 ft. below the 
higher hill -tops. Along Mineral fork and Indian creek are 
some steep blufis and cliffs, affording good exposures of the 

* Published permission of the Director of the United States Geological 
Survey. 

t Professor of Mining, University of Arkansas. 

1 Traria., xxxviii., 710 to 733 (1908). 

* Mineral Industry ^ vols. ii., viii., x., xiii., xv., and xvi., under the caption 

** Barytes.* ** 

* J^port of the Missouri Geological Survey, vol. vii. (1894). 
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1. — CiKKTCH-JSiAP OP A i*AIlT OF W ASlllFJOTON AND ADJOINING COUNTIES, 

Missouki. Shaded Areas Show Babite-Regions. 


(Redrawn from the De Soto, Bonne-Terre, and Potosi Topographic Sheets. ) 
Scale, 1 in. — 4 miles. 

formation. Nearly all the rest of the area is covered to a depth 
of from 5 to 40 ft. with residual clay containing chert, barite, 
etc. This over-burden greatly interferes with the study of the 
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bed-rock, which is exposed only at intervals in stream-beds, in 
a few barite-pits, and in those lead-mines which have not been 
abandoned. 

L Geology. 

1. The Formation and Filling of Cavities in Dolomite . — ^The Gas- 
conade limestone (of Missouri), of Ordovician age, forms the 
underlying rock, and is the source of the barite, which is now 
mostly dug from its residual clay. This rock has been quite 
uniformly shattered, presumably by dolomitization, since it 
contains from 40 to 60 per cent, of magnesium carbonate and 
is full of small, irregular, and non-continuous cracks. Those 
which have not been greatly enlarged by water are usually 
less than 1 in. wide and 2 ft. long. Many are very short. 
They have been shown by diamond-drilling to extend to a depth 
of more than 600 ft., and are independent of the larger defor- 
mation of the strata, which are either level or only gently 
folded. 

A detailed study of the country-rock shows a rather complex 
series of geological changes. After the first shattering under 
the obscure conditions of dolomitization, the northern part of 
the district was raised to the zone of solution. During this 
time some of the small cracks were connected, forming long 
branching caves, generally from 2 to 12 ft. wide and from 6 in. 
to 3 ft. high, and scattered irregularly through the rock at all 
levels. Several are from 300 to 500 ft. long, and the main 
channels have a general NW~SE. direction and pitch slightly 
NW. Since caves formed at this time are found only in the 
north, a differential elevation of the region may be assumed. 

At a time of depression the caves were next coated quite 
uniformly with chalcedony and then with clear quartz crystals up 
to 0.6 in. long. At the same time quartz was deposited in the 
small vug-like cavities which had not been enlarged. There 
is much quartz as far south as Bust’s Mill, and a less amount 
beyond Potosi. 

Ulrich ^ speaks of this quartz as drusy chert.” Some of it 
occurs in cavities in chert, but much of it is in contact with 
clean dolomite, and at Ricar, near Racola, two quartz-lined, 
barite-filled caves are connected by a strip of brecciated car- 


* BrUletin No. 267, U. S. Geological Survey (1906), 
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bonate rock cemented with clear quartz, etc. It is therefore 
assumed that most of the small cavities were formed before the 
deposition of the quartz, and probably after the formation of 
the chert. 

It is believed that the faulting and extensive fissuring of the 
district was the next event after the deposition of the quartz- 
Some of these fissures now filled with barite are free from 
crystallized quartz and intersect the quartz-lined caves, so this 
fissuring is clearly later than the quartz- deposition. These 
cracks are sometimes in intersecting groups like stock work-, 
but are more often long straight fissures, sometimes traceable 
for several hundred feet upon the surface and occasionally 
exposed by mining to a depth of from 50 to 100 ft. without 
closing up. 

In many parts of the field crusts of galena were deposited 
upon the quartz, and also npon the bare walls of the fissures. 
Three carloads of copper-ore, mostly as carbonate but with 
some chalcopyrite, were shipped from Bliss. According to 
Robert McClay, this ore was found in a single cave next the 
quartz, and therefore corresponds in age with the earliest galena. 
No other occurrences of copper were noted in this field. 
After this deposit of sulphides the remaining space of all of 
the larger quartz-lined caves and of the fissures was completely 
filled with white barite, which cleaves into curved plates resem- 
bling those of albitc. In many places masses of galena are 
scattered through the barite, which indicates that the deposi- 
tion of the sulphides continued after the first barite was 
brought in. 

Other localities outside of Missouri show quartz crystals on 
barite groups, and even pieces of quartz showing casts of 
barite which has been dissolved by weathering. Since these 
specimens are durable, and a somewhat careful search failed to 
find any of them, it seems safe to conclude that most of the 
quartz was deposited before any of the barite. Winslow re- 
ports specimens from Washington county showing a thin deposit 
of quartz upon galena, but these must be very exceptional. 
Specimens of barite upon quartz are very plentiful. 

What is thought to be a second period of shattering seems 
to have followed this first deposition of barite. Openings of 
this second set are scattered among the others and are entirely 
fre4 from quartz, which would naturally have aflfected all then- 
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existing openings before completelj sealing so many of the 
small vugs. The brecciated appearance of the rocks at New 
Diggings and other places, as well as the angular shape of some 
of these cavities and their great irregularity and number, seems 
to preclude the idea that they were formed wholly by sub- 
aerial solution. On the other hand, they do not represent 
brecciation by movements of the strata, and are therefore 
assumed to have attended the final dolomitization of the rock. 

After the second shattering, both sets of openings were sub- 
jected to enlargement by water. A few of the first set had the 
quartz coating loosened, but most of these and some of the 
second set were unaffected. At the next submergence, the 
larger cavities in the north were completely filled with barite, 
and those south of Little Mill creek were coated with dolo- 
mite crystals of larger size in the larger openings. The ends 
and feeder-cracks of the smaller openings were completely 
filled by this dolomite and occasionally some calcite. Since 
dolomite would not be readily deposited upon the quartz, and 
would be easily weathered ofl:*, the relative age of the two sets 
of openings is assumed from the entire absence, in the latter, 
of quartz showing casts, or found on crystals, of dolomite. 

A few cavities still lined with dolomite crystals were seen at 
Potosi and New Diggings, and dolomite crystals were abundant 
in the southern part of the field, as shown by the casts upon the 
back of the barite groups. Since there is no evidence of crys- 
tallized dolomite in the northern part of the field, another 
differential movement may be assumed. 

Since the dip of the strata is about parallel to the present 
surface, and the amount of residual deposit merely varies with 
the local topography, we cannot explain the difterence in the 
dolomite by differential erosion. Published analyses show no 
important regional variation in the amount of magnesium in 
the rock. 

In a few places the dolomite was followed by a layer of mar- 
casite, then there was a general deposition of barite upon both 
the dolomite and marcasite. This barite was never seen com- 
pletely filling the dolomite crystal-cavities, but is in the form 
of sheaves of crested crystals. The marcasite was seen at New 
Diggings, where mining in the bed-rock was still being carried 
on. In other places it is represented by occasional layers of 
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hard limonite tipon the backs of residual barite groups. More 
rarely there are shots of limonite imbedded in the barite, show- 
ing an overlap in the time of deposition. 

The dumps at New Diggings show many specimens, with 
marcasite followed by barite directly upon the massive dolo- 
mite, and a few with barite upon the crystals of dolomite with- 
out marcasite. Unfortunately, the original relations could not 
be determined, since this shaft was full of water. In most 
other places barite in less-continuous crusts is common directly 
upon the dolomite. With the barite is often a little galena. 

After this second general deposition of barite, the entire 
region seems to have been raised to the zone of solution. In 
the north new caves were opened along the old ones which 
have a floor or roof of the earlier barite. There are also many 
small separate openings still free from filling, which at times 
suggest a third period of brecciation, but they are generally 
continuous, like small caves. In the south, among the cavities 
containing dolomite crystals are also many of these small open- 
ings, and some large caves free from quartz and dolomite. 
These were probably formed at the same time of general eleva- 
tion by the solution of some of the dolomite linings or the en- 
largment of new joints or fractures. 

This third set of caves was then submerged, and in them 
were deposited a few large groups of crested barite, occasion- 
ally including cubes of galena or studded with them. This 
barite is attached directly to the decomposed clay-coated walls 
of the caves, and seems to be secondary. In some of these 
caves the walls were coated in places with small calcite crystals. 
Winslow reports one large scalenohedron of calcite imbedded 
in barite at Potosi. At Richwoods were seen cross-sections of 
caves with old barite floors and completely filled with calcite 
which will cleave into rhombohedra 6 in. on a side. There 
are other caves now above water-level, with the old barite floor 
thickly strewn with eroded scalenohedra of calcite, and with 
the roof studded with smaller barite groups and calcite crystals. 
These caves are apparently free from stalactites, and the calcite 
and barite have therefore been deposited below water-level. 

At a slight depth below water-level the barite groups seem 
to be finished by a layer of very small needle-like crystals of 
barite. They are still later coated in places with a stain of 
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limonite, which does not collect on the other minerals. This 
result is probably caused by the attraction of barium sulphate 
for ferric salts, which makes it necessary to remove the iron 
from solutions before precipitating the barium in quantitative 
analysis. 

At a greater depth, at New Diggings, there are recent contem- 
poraneous deposits of galena, clear ruby sphalerite, and barite 
upon the older barite. This last barite is in small, pure white 
sheaves and seems to be still growing. 

The weathering-surface of the bed-rock intersects many of 
the caves, which are then filled by a recent deposit of fine red 
clay. This obscures the relationship of the minerals in many 
of the exposures of bed-rock. It is, of course, the last of the 
cave-deposits. 

It is possible that the second set of fractures (those lined 
with dolomite) may have been formed before the first introduc- 
tion of barite into the fissures. In favor of this is the failure 
to find any dolomite upon barite, while barite is frequently 
found upon dolomite. When they are associated, the marcasite 
is later than the dolomite, and generally older than the barite. 

As to the first reason, dolomite is so soluble that it would 
during subsequent changes be easily removed from the barite. 
It would also deposit upon the abundant massive dolomite or its 
own crystals rather than upon the barite, and if the first set of 
fissures were entirely filled with barite no dolomite could be 
deposited upon it. All barite which showed casts of dolomite 
was in the form of sheaves or incomplete fillings of openings, 
and probably later than the first barite deposited. As to the 
second, there are in immediate association specimens without 
the marcasite and others without the dolomite crystals. This 
I am unable to explain. 

As evidence that the fissures were filled with barite before 
the second brecciation of the rock, there are straight and some- 
times branching fractures entirely filled with clean massive 
barite in contact with fresh unaltered walls, and in their im- 
mediate vicinity many irregular cavities lined with dolomite 
and only partly filled with barite in scattered sheaves. 

Besides those fractures, which I have seen, Mr. Robertson® 
describes such a fissure near Potosi intersecting ‘‘ absolutely 


* Report of the Missouri Geological Survey^ vol. vii., p. 679 (1894). 
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unaltered rock, which was followed to a depth of 60 ft. 
The rock was full of quartz cavities, but dolomite was not 
mentioned. On page 678 he mentions another fissure near 
the Bugg shaft, near Potosi, in rock with dolomite-lined cavities. 
This fissure contained lead and barite, but had been afiected 
by later solutions. It was from 0 to 10 ft. wide, more than 
112 ft. deep, and 1,800 ft. long. Such sharp fractures would 
not be likely to form in a rock so full of cavities poorly 
cemented with dolomite, and containing quite large and irregu- 
lar openings. On the other hand, if fissures filled with barite 
were already present, they would resist the shattering and 
would obstruct the dolomite solutions, and so tend to prevent 
intersections of the two sets of openings. No intersections 
were found, but there were only a few exposures for study. 
Many of these, however, showed dolomite openings near the 
barite fissures. 

It is also difficult to understand how these fissures could be 
so completely filled and the other sort of openings receive only 
scattered deposits if both existed at the time of the introduction 
of the barite. Even those fissures that have been enlarged by 
solution show slabs of barite which evidently once completely 
filled a smaller opening. In the north, where there are good ex- 
posures, the presence of a few scattered barite sheaves of later 
growth upon the walls of reopened caves with barite floors and 
feeders shows clearly that barite has been deposited at more than 
one period of submergence, with at least one elevation of the 
region intervening. Specimens were also found showing barite 
sheaves, probably of the second period, growing upon the clean 
outer surface of drusy quartz, with apparently later barite con- 
tinuing the growth over upon the iron-stained back of the 
quartz. This proves an extensive interval of solution between 
periods of barite deposits. The barite fissures are found over 
an extensive area, and are clearly independent of the some- 
what local crystallization of dolomite. 

It seems more probable, therefore, that the first main intro- 
duction of barite was, as stated, before the formation of the 
dolomite-lined cavities. 

2. Summary of the Geological History of Washington County . — 
In Archaean time the St. Francois mountains of Missouri were 
formed of red granite and porphyry, with dikes of a basic rock. 
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During a long pre-Cambrian period they weathered to a low 
irregular dome with outlying prominences. During this time 
the veins of iron-ore were formed, and they were otherwise 
affected by circulating solutions. During Cambrian and later 
times they were probably never wholly submerged, but sedi- 
ments were deposited upon their flanks and in the valleys, all 
dipping roughly parallel to the old land-surface. The first 
sediments are of land-wash and contain in places the bedded 
iron-ores, which were succeeded by limestones with local beds 
of sandstone and many unconformities and other evidences of 
oscillation in level. Washington county has been land-surface 
continuously, or only submerged for brief intervals, from Car- 
boniferous or possibly earlier time to the present. During this 
period there was much erosion, and the outlying granite knobs 
of the Archsean mountains were exposed in southern Wash- 
ington county. 

Some time after the deposition of the Gasconade limestone, 
the chert was formed in it. Later, the rock was rather minutely 
fractured over a wide area, and the region along Mineral fork 
and Indian creek raised sufficiently to permit the formation of 
many small limestone caves. The entire region was then sub- 
merged and all existing openings lined with quartz. There 
was next a rather severe fissuring and faulting, followed by the 
introduction of barite with more or less lead, copper, and iron 
sulphides and probably some zinc sulphide. 

This period was followed by another shattering, which was 
less pronounced in the northern part of the county. Many of 
these new fractures were soon enlarged by water, and near 
Potosi the country was lowered and the openings lined with 
dolomite crystals, which were followed in a few places by a 
layer of marcasite, and generally by barite in scattered sheaves 
which usually also formed upon the marcasite. After the mar 
casite was deposited, the lowering seems to have become more 
general, and the few caves in the northern part of the field were 
rather completely filled with barite. 

A general elevation followed this, and the large and small 
caves were formed throughout the barite-field. Upon the next 
submergence, a little barite was deposited in them in isolated 
groups along with more metallic sulphides. Calcite in double- 
pointed scalenohedra was also deposited at this time or soon 
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afterwards. When in contact with oxidizing solutions, the free 
surface of the barite became coated with limonite, which is 
usually the last deposit from solution. 

At intervals ever since the first introduction of the barite, 
the massive dolomite has been dissolved by weather, and the 
barite and galena and other insoluble matter has accumulated 
in residual deposits. The fine part of this is generally washed 
into those caves which came to the surface of the rock. 

3. Comparison with Other Districts . — All of the barite of 
Washington county has clearly been deposited in free open 
spaces. It is all very white, rather soft, and cither in poorly- 
cleavable masses from completely-filled openings, or in sheaves 
with ridged surfaces. When attached by the side, these groups 
are spindle-shaped, but more commonly they are attached at 
one end and are roughly heart-shaped. They weigh up to 20 
lb. each, and cleave like the massive barite. No one has seen 
or heard of clear or translucent barite, or any of the common 
tabular crystals, occurring in this county. 

At Morrilton, Franklin county, just beyond this field, is one 
nearly-vertical cave, 60 by 100 ft. in section, filled with very 
unctuous clay containing groups of beautiful blue, square, 
tabular crystals of barite, sometimes weathered white on the 
edges and sometimes attached to pieces of chert. In this clay 
were also found a few large barite stalactites covered with fine, 
colorless, tabular crystals of barite. Aside from this occur- 
rence, all the barite seen in the central counties of Missouri 
was in the form of ‘‘ slabs,” which had completely filled flat 
caves, or groups of vertical fissures. Winslow mentions blue 
barite crystals upon the dumps of the Virginia mine in Franklin 
county. 

In the fluorspar-region of Crittenden and Caldwell counties, 
Ky., there are some few veins of barite containing strontium, and 
mixed with fluorite and white calcite. At the time of my visit 
no barite was being mined there. Some details of this occur- 
rence have been given by F. Julius Fobs.® A complete account 
will soon be published in another bulletin by the same author, 
which will include an account of the barite of central Kentucky. 

Near Cleveland, Tenn., and iq western Virginia, most of the 


* BvUetin No. 9 , Kentucky Geological Survey ( 1907 ). 
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barite fills groups of fissures and not caves in the Knox dolo- 
mite, and there has been a great deal of metasomatic replace- 
ment of the wall-rock. At Honaker, Va., there are some small 
masses of sulphur in the barite, as well as iron sulphide. At 
Sweetwater, Tenn., in the center of the belt, some barite has 
incompletely filled fissures, as in Washington county, Mo. It 
was, however, in the form of uniform layers or crusts upon the 
walls with imperfect, small, tabular crystals on the surface. 
Here also was a much larger amount of earlier marcasite and 
some contemporaneous fluorite. 

Further east in North Carolina and Virginia the barite is 
quite translucent, and is said to occur in distinct fissures in 
gneiss, quartzite, or sandstone. At Evington, Va., the barite 
seems to have replaced parts of lenses of marble in a micaceous 
schist.*^ The mines were so largely abandoned that all the 
exact relations could not be worked out at the time of my 
visit. 

4. Origin of the Barite , — The origin of the barite has been 
discussed only by Mr. Winslow, of the Missouri Geological 
Survey. He thinks that the barite, together with its associated 
lead and zinc, has accumulated through the agency of descend- 
ing solutions, gathering the barite from the vreathering of the 
dolomitic rock. In favor of this hypothesis is the presence of 
appreciable, although very small, amounts of barite in the do- 
lomite (from 0.001 to 0.005 per cent.) ; the assumed absence 
of definitely-proved fissures extending to great depths; the 
long period and considerable amount of denudation ; the evi- 
dence of the Flat River lead-mines; and the stalactites of 
barite in Franklin county. 

On the other hand, Winslow himself says that both the por- 
phyry and the granite in the southern part of Washington county 
and beyond show barite in visible amounts. He especially 
mentions the porphyry at Hogan, Iron county. It seems safe, 
therefore, to assume that, in common with most igneous rocks 
in which it has been determined, these rocks contain barite in 
much greater proportion than does the dolomite. (No printed 
reports of the quantitative determinations of the percentage of 
barium oxide in these rocks can be found.) These Archeean 

Watson, T. L. Geology of the Virginia Barite-Deposits, Trans. ^ xxzriii., 
717 to 719 (1908). 
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rocks underlie the entire region, and would, therefore, prove 
an adequate source for the barium of the barite, which they 
have brought from still deeper regions. 

Clarke’s tables of rock~analyses ® give averages of from 0.04 
to 0.06 per cent, of barium oxide for shales, sandstones, and 
igneous rocks, and the analyses of two groups of samples 
of limestones showed no barium at all. Since even the 
Potosi limestone has only less than 0.005 per cent, of barium 
sulphate, one would expect that, according to the descension 
hypothesis, barite should be most abundantly present in fissures 
or replaceable limestone in shale- and sandstone-districts, which 
have been subjected to long periods of weathering. It seems 
best to assume, therefore, that the calcium and magnesium car- 
bonate in which the barite is generally found simply serves 
as a precipitating-agent in which cavities could be easily 
formed. 

All of the quartz in Washington county is older than the 
barite. The best explanation of this obvious quartz-cementa- 
tion requires alternations in the flow of the water. In the 
downward course it dissolves some of that quartz which is 
combined with soluble bases, and while slowly rising it deposits 
quartz from cooling solutions of silicic acid. Some barite, if 
enough were present, would naturally have been deposited in 
the small vugs or as concretions in the limestone at one or the 
other of these stages, for alternate slight solution and deposi- 
tion always make large minerals grow at the expense of small 
ones of the same sort. This growth is also due to the greater 
solubility of smaller particles. 

All the barite is deposited in the larger or more continuous 
openings. In a general circulation, according to Van Hise, 
these are channels of rising currents. At any rate, they are 
the channels of rapid movement At a time of elevation of the 
land, the rapid movement would be downward, but the solution 
could not then become saturated with barite at the suface, and 
there are no signs of the deposition of the barite in caves whose 
walls were being dissolved, a result which would be noticeable 
on the backs of barite sheaves. At a time of depression, 
stored solutions would flow rapidly upward and finally into old 
caves, etc. This is clearly the stage in which the barite was de- 

* JBulletin JVb. 168, U. S» OeologiecU Survey (1900), 
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posited. (The solution may have received its barite in the 
belt of weathering, but its saturation would then indicate stag- 
nation below.) 

In Franklin county, just north, are many definite veins of 
galena and barite in fault-fissures. At the Virginia mine ® a 
fault striking N. 20® W., carrying usually from 18 to 24 in. of 
barite undiminished below, was opened to a depth of 480 ft. 
and a length of 1 mile. Here is, therefore, at least one fissure 
which undoubtedly extends to sufficient depth to reach the 
igneous rocks. There are many other faults, probably also 
deep. 

In Tennessee there are single fissures, and especially groups 
of intersecting fissures, in which there has been much meta- 
somatic replacement of the walls. Until more work has been 
done upon the conditions of solubility of barite, it is unreason- 
able to suppose that solutions saturated with barite in the belt 
of weathering could descend through dolomite all the way, and 
at greater depth bo able to dissolve more dolomite and precipi- 
tate barite in its place. It may, therefore, be concluded that 
these fracture-zones extend to a deep source of barite. In 
Missouri, the amount of denudation has been but a fraction of 
that in the Tennessee valley, especially if that accomplished 
previous to the deposition of the quartz be deducted. There- 
fore, in Missouri the tops of the barite-veins are found, while 
in Tennessee the bottoms are seen. The differences are simi- 
lar to those between the tops and bottoms of gold-veins. Hence 
the similar Washington county fracture-zones probably extend 
to equal depths. 

The difficulty of the metasomatic replacement of a rock 
by a totally different chemical compound and by solutions 
already saturated with the same rock-constituents by a long 
downward course through the rock, applies with even greater 
force to the Flat River lead-ores, which generally replace the 
country-rock most abundantly in the dolomite stratum nearest 
the Archeean rocks beneath. 

The barite stalactites at Morrilton, and others mentioned by 
Winslow as occurring in Franklin county, have clearly been 
formed by descending solutions, but these may have obtained 

• Iteport of the MUeouri Geological Survey, vol. vii., p. 696 (1894). 
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their barite from the weathering of earlier veins filled from 
below. The stalactites were afterwards coated with perfect 
tabular crystals. Since all the barite crystals of Washington 
connt;j^are of the crested type, and the massive barite is not 
stalactitic, it is quite apparent that the Washington county 
barite was deposited under different conditions, though not 
necessarily by rising solutions. 

Most of the barite of Missouri at all stages of deposition is 
contemporaneous with more -or less galena, which has the same 
order of solubility. It is seldom, if ever, contemporaneous 
with calcite, and rarely with dolomite. This indicates a sepa- 
rate source or time of solution of the carbonates and the barite. 
The carbonates in Washington county would naturally come 
from the zone of solution. 

In Kentucky, the barite is contemporaneous with white cal- 
cite, but there it is also clearly contemporaneous with fluorite, 
and obviously in fissure-veins derived from below, and associa- 
ted with igneous dikes (0.06 per cent, of barium oxide, BaO). 

Van Hise says that fluorite weathers to calcite. Therefore 
the presence of a little fluorite in the barite of the Knox dolo- 
mite and of much fluorite in the barite of Caldwell county, Ky., 
proves that the veins in these carbonate-regions were filled by 
solutions from below. Unfortunately, no special search was 
made for fluorite in the barite of Missouri, because this asso- 
ciation in the other regions was not known to me at the time 
the field-work was done. It is certainly not common. I have 
observed argentiferous galena in a gangue of massive barite of 
Missouri type, filling fissure-veins in granite and porphyry, in 
the White mountains of New Mexico. The walls of these 
veins had been extensively altered to sericite, and they were 
obviously filled from below. Similar instances of barite com- 
ing from below and quoted in the literature could be multiplied 
almost indefinitely. Thus there is nothing strange about the 
process. 

The same dolomite covers a wide area of Missouri. In many 
places it seems to lack an excess of unfilled caves and fissures, 
but in Washington county at least there are a great many of 
even the oldest quartz-lined openings entirely without barite. 


Treatise on Metamorphiemf p. 373 (1904). 
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Still, the barite occurs in decidedly limited patches, often long 
and narrow. One man’s field may yield 2,500 tons of barite 
per acre from the residual soil, while another just across the 
road will have practically no barite. This seems to be tjie most 
decisive proof that the barite came in through fissure-zones 
from below, rather than from the uniform dolomite present 
everywhere. 

Much barite and galena are now disintegrating in the resid- 
ual soil, and some barite doubtless goes into solution and is 
precipitated immediately below. This probably accounts for 
the apparent present continuance of the formation of barite 
crystals. Depending upon its fineness, barite is soluble to the 
extent of from 23 to 40 parts in 10,000,000 parts of water. It 
is, however, somewhat readily soluble in strong solutions of 
carbonates in the presence of carbonic acid. Its solubility 
under these conditions increases rapidly as the pressure of car- 
bon dioxide increases, which would tend to prevent the precipi- 
tation of barite from descending solutions. The infiuence of 
the increasing amount of magnesium carbonate presents an un- 
known factor which makes chemical speculations idle. Barite, 
however, does not suffer solution by oxidation at the surface 
and precipitation by reduction below the zone of solution, as 
does galena. 

The evidence, therefore, seems conclusive that the barite 
originally came from below. The barite-bearing granites and 
porphyries of Archjean age are not very deeply buried in 
Washington county, so the faults certainly extend down into 
them and they afford a convenient source. In pre-Algonkian 
time these rocks were greatly affected by solutions, and the 
visible barite may have been then concentrated or brought in 
from the basic dikes intrusive in them. 

Since all the igneous rocks suffered a long period of weather- 
ing before the Cambrian and later sediments were put down, 
magmatic water, etc., could have had no immediate part in the 
introduction of the barite, which, with the Washington and 
Franklin county galena, must then have been brought up by 
rising trunk-currents of the circulation of meteoric water, some 
of which fell upon the igneous rocks of the St. Francois moun- 
tains, which were always free from Palaeozoic rocks and higher 
than the Washington county sea- or land-level. 
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6. Present Condition of the Barite . — As the dolomite became 
dissolved the barite accumulated with the clay, flint, and other 
residual material. Commonly the barite is somewhat concen- 
trated at a depth of from 2 to 6 ft., probably the lower limit of 
the disturbance of the soil by frost and other agencies. Above 
this, the clay contains an unusual amount of flint or chert uni- 
formly scattered through it. 

Beneath the first bed of barite the clay seems more undis- 
turbed and the barite is scattered irregularly through it. Most 
of the slabs of barite have fallen over and are now horizontal, 
and there is likely to be a little more barite immediately above 
the bed-rock. The upper part of the weathered dolomite is 
soft and crumbly and is often called sandstone. Some of the 
larger slabs of barite are dug from this until it becomes too 
hard. Near the bed-rock the barite is quite hard, more nearly 
translucent, and contains iron-stains only upon the surface. 

Near the surface the barite is commonly not much softened, 
but thin layers of limonite are deposited in the cleavage-planes, 
along which the barite breaks up. When very dark and pur- 
plish this barite is sold at half price as No. 2, or “ battle ax,” 
on account of the difficulty of bleaching it. There is a little 
which is deep yellow all through. It was said that this stain 
was not due to iron and could not be removed by sulphuric 
acid in the bleaching-process, even by those mills which grind 
before they bleach. It cannot therefore be sold. Laboratory- 
tests show that the stain is only iron and clay, and perfectly 
soluble in rather strong sulphuric acid. Frequently, quite a 
lot of barite of walnut-size is found near the bottom of the 
flint^zone. 

In places the lumps of barite adhere to a good deal of chert 
which probably once projected from the walls of the caves. 
Upon other specimens are shells of hard, dark limonite, called 

metallic iron,” and representing weathered marcasite. Both 
the flint and the iron can be chopped off with a hatchet. The 
quartz crusts, called “ mineral blossom,” are so irregular and 
so frequently included in the barite that they cannot be chopped 
off, and reduce the grade to No. 2, because the resulting grit is 
especially objectionable in the barite floated for pigment. 
Where there is much mineral blossom the barite is therefore 
not mined. A little barite which probably once contained 
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strontium sulphate is now very soft and dazzlingly white. It 
is sticky in the grinding-mills and cannot be sold. 

In each particular locality the miners h|ive more or less 
reasonable theories as to the occurrence of the barite along 
certain leads. At Bliss there certainly are long straight bands 
of barite running NW. and representing old cave-fillings. 
These bands are only from 20 to 60 ft. apart, or closer than 
the caves, due to the great vertical concentration caused by the 
solution of the limestone. In most places the barite seems to 
have been derived from groups of caves or fissures, and it is 
rather uniformly distributed, though often irregular, crooked, 
richer streaks can be followed through the elongated patches. 
The method of mining by rows of pits usually accounts for the 
idea of leads. There is also no uniform ratio between the 
amounts of barite and of galena, for some of the best barite- 
patches yield ver}’ little galena, and vice versa, 

II. The Mining Industry. 

1. Amount of Barite Available and the Output . — Tlie entire 
area is very irregularly supplied with barite, which is commonly 
mined in patches from 10 to 16 acres in size. The longest 
single patch is at Mineral Point, where the crest of a low ridge 
has been rained almost continuously from 60 to 300 ft. wide for 
a distance of half a mile. The barite, or “ tiif,” as it is called 
by the miners, is mostly mined from cleared farm-fields, which 
showed a little barite upon plowing and were accordingly pros- 
pected. The patches are therefore most frequently upon the 
slopes of the hill-sides, where the barite is likelj^ to be exposed. 
There are probably several good patches in the woods which 
have not yet been found, although the country has been pros- 
pected for more than a century. 

James Long, of Potosi, the oldest and largest shipper of 
barite, estimates that of the entire area of about 100 sq. miles, 
one-tenth is w^orkable barite-land. The best fields have pro- 
duced from 2,600 to 4,000 tons per acre, which is probably 
only about one-half the barite they contain. The average field, 
under the present system of mining, yields about 600 tons per 
acre to a depth of 8 ft., or about 100 lb. per cubic yard, but it 
takes many years to produce this amount, and very few fields 
have been anything like exhausted as yet. Upon this basis of 
von. XL.— 44 
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estimate, the probable total yield, without a change in mining- 
methods, will be about 4,000,000 tons, or more than a century’s 
supply, if we count new discoveries equivalent to the amount 
already taken out. 

Every little country store accepts barite in exchange for sup- 
plies, but it is all shipped through half a dozen contractors. 
The total amount shipped was given as 33,046 tons. Nearly 
all of this was first-class barite, and sold for $4.36 per ton at 
the shipping-point, or $5 at St. Louis. In 1905, the price was 
reduced to $4.10, at which it now stands. The royalty to the 
owner of the land is quite uniformly 50 cents per ton, but it is 
80 cents on one especially good field, and as low as 15 cents 
when very far from the railroad. The miners get as much as 
$2.75 a ton when much cleaning is necessary, but usually from 
$2.20 to $2.50, and only $1 a ton at Riehwoods, from which 
the wagon-haul costs $2.50. The haul usually costs from 25 to 
50 cents a ton, and the contractor gets the rest. Farm-land 
containing barite hi some of the fields sells at $35 an acre, 
which is but little difierent from its farming- value. Wild land, 
from which the best timber has been cut, is worth only from 
$2 to $8 an acre. Some land next to the railroad-siding, and 
all containing a little barite, was bought at $60 per acre. One 
10-acre field near Potosi has yielded a royalty of $200 per acre 
each year for 10 years, and a neighboring field, which is sup- 
posed to be juvst as good, is still farmed and held in reserve. 
About 400 miners are supported wholly by the barite industry, 
besides those engaged in hauling, etc. So far as I could ascer- 
tain, these men do practically no farming, althougli it is other- 
wise stated in the books. 

2. Mini}} Operations , — A little barite is still produced from 
mines extending below water-level into bed-rock, but only 
when associated with enough lead to pay expenses. The small 
scale of this work and tlie inexpensive plant form a striking 
contrast to the great mines at Flat River, a few miles east. 
Each shaft usually follows a vertical fissure until a cave is 
reached, when a drift only 3.5 or 4 ft. high is driven along the 
little horizontal stringer of galena and barite, which is com- 
monly less than 6 in. thick and carries about 25 per cent, of 
lead. Deposits having a cave above or below are naturally 
preferred, since the cost of blasting. is reduced, and in addition 
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large crystals of galena frequently occur upon the surface, from 
which they are easily cobbed oif. The little ore-streaks are 
followed as long as they nearly pay expenses, since they some- 
times lead to large and profitable bodies of ore. 

Most of the barite is dug from the residual clay. The com- 
mon plan is to sink a pit, 3 ft. in diameter, to a depth of from 
6 to 9 ft., to the first lean clay below the upper barite-layer. 
The miner then selects the richest side of the shaft, which he 
digs out beneath the upper clay, which is rather barren for from 
3 to 6 ft. below the surface. In this way he drifts as far as 
he thinks is safe, usually from 4 to 8 ft. Up to this stage all of 
the clay, flint, and barite loosened is hoisted in a small bucket 
by a primitive hand-windlass; but the miner usually sorts out 
the barite, which he distinguishes from flint only by its greater 
weight, since it is completely covered with tough red clay. 
When the first drift is finished all the waste from the new 
drifts is shoveled into it, and the miner digs other drifts wher- 
ever the ground looks good, so that the working soon resem- 
bles an inverted mushroom. 

When the first hole is finished, another is started in the 
direction that looks best, at such a distance that the safe drift 
backward will just connect with the old workings and give a 
little ventilation. The second hole is exhausted as before and 
a third one dug beyond. This plan produces a more or less 
regular row of pits, and gives rise to the theory of leads. 
When a lean place is struck the lead is said to have given out, 
and another row of holes is started, until finally they are 
scattered over an old field like the squares of a checker-board, 
and perhaps one-half of the barite is removed. 

I have heard of no accident attending the mining, and since 
many of these holes remain open for years, in spite of the 
rain, it seems probable that the length of the drift is not lim- 
ited by safety, but rather by the distance reached by daylight, 
and the greater convenience of working near the shaft, which, 
about balances the labor of sinking a new pit with the ordi- 
nary amount of covering. Owing to the tendency to imitate, 
the size is the same whether there is 2 ft. or 6 ft. of barren 
cover. 

When the upper layer of barite has been exhausted, or the 
field is very rich, the pits are sunk deeper. In summer, when. 
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the ground is cooler than the air, the ventilation is poor, so 
that the pits are seldom deeper than from 15 to 18 ft. In win- 
ter they go to bed-rock, or sometimes more than 30 ft. These 
deeper pits are often worked like the others. The more intel- 
ligent miners generally drive drifts from 4 to 6 ft. high for 8 
or 10 ft, in three directions, as shown in Fig. 2, and connect 
the ends so as to leave pillars. The roof is then caved or 
stoped upward and the waste left on the floor. As the space 
Alls up and the old workings are approached the area is de- 



Fig. 2. — Cross-Section of Beeper Barite- Workings. 


creased. The now pit is sunk so close to the last forward drift 
that but little drifting is required to make the air-connection. 
The connection-drift is often stoped from the second shaft. By 
careful work four-fifths of the area covered by the row of work- 
ings can be mined ; but since the drifts are stopped wherever 
the ground looks poor, and the pillars are larger than the drifts, 
and the stopes decrease in size upwards, more than one-half or 
two-thirds of the ground is seldom mined. Since one row of 
pits is driven without regard to the others, and a good deal of 
Xnllar must be left between rows, at best only a small percent- 
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age of the barite is recovered. Indeed, so much is left that I 
saw no field of pits which was said to be worked out. 

As the price paid for mining increases, men will dig aronnd 
among the old workings, in spite of the annoyance of striking 
old drifts, even where the pits have been sunk to bed-rock. 
This shows that much barite is lost between the pits. There 
is also a loss due to the irregularities in the surface of the bed- 
rock and the caving-in of unfinished holes by rain. Since the 
miner leaves the poorer parts, the loss of barite is not as great 
as the percentage of ground unworked. In a field rather care- 
fully worked to bed-rock it was roughly estimated that half 
the barite was lost. 

While one man digs the barite, his partner or wife stays on 
top to work the windlass, and with a small tomahawk-shaped 
hatchet cleans the barite of the clay, the worst iron-stain, and 
any flint that may adhere to it. In summer a rough sun-shade 
of branches is built. 

Most ot the clean barite is in lumps, weighing from 3 lb. (large 
fist-size) to 20 lb., and the finer stufl" is thrown away, except 
near the rail road. Here the small pieces at the top of the barite- 
layer are piled upon the ground, w'here the weather loosens 
some of the clay. This barite is later cleaned in a tumbling- 
barrel or “ rattle-box,” and shipped as second grade on account 
of the larger amount of iron-stain upon it. The rattle-box, 
shown in Fig. 3, is a strong box, 18 by 30 in. by 10 in. deep, with 
a slat bottom and the ends thickly studded with strong spikes 
driven through from the outside. On the sides are uprights 
of 2- by 4-in. pieces, forming legs 1 ft. long and handles 3 ft. 
long. From 100 to 150 lb. of small and thoroughly dried 
barite is shoveled into the box, which is then rocked upon its 
feet by two men. When the end of the box strikes the ground, 
the barite is thrown forcibly against the spikes until all the 
clay is knocked off and falls through the slats. 

The miners receive from $1.60 to $2.75 per ton for cleaned 
barite, and by working 6 hr. per day a pair will usually earn 
from $6 to $7 in 5 days. Since they can live a week upon this 
amount, they seldom earn more than $8 in a single week, and 
when a rich spot is struck they spend the time loafing and 
drinking op the excess earnings. When the ground is lean 
they work longer. 
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The miners are usually the most ignorant gumbo French,” 
and speak no language but their own French dialect, and there* 
fore resist any change in the system of mining. Their scheme 
has the advantage of all “ gopher ” mining, that the minimum 
of barren material need be handled. When the over-burden 
is thick, this method is probably as good as any, if controlled 
by an efficient superintendent who would see that the pits are 
regularly spaced, except where there are real leads. The drifts 
could generally be higher and longer with advantage. 

The Point Mining & Milling Co. installed a pneumatic 
cleaning-pick and a mechanical washer, and tried to buy un- 
cleaned barite at a lower price. By having one top-man for 



two diggers, the miners earned more money upon this basis; 
but they did not want to work in threes, and, according to the 
old arrangement, the top-man has plenty of time to clean the 
barite. Therefore this machinery is not now used. 

Some of the better farming-land will not be released for 
barite-mining, since the pits and dumps ruin the land. Occa- 
sionally the top layer of barite in a small field is mined out 
rapidly and more systematically, and the miners are required 
to put the waste material into the pit immediately behind. 
When the larger stones are put in first, this raining improves 
the land. 

In two or three cases fields having hut little stripping were 
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mined by advancing a trench 6 ft. deep across them sidewise. 
This method gives much better recovery, and affords a good 
opportunity of placing the best soil on top, and would be used 
oftener, except that it is hard to get the miners to work for 
day's pay, and constant supervision is required. 

. One large company, now bankrupt, wasted a good deal of 
money upon a traction-engine and wooden-rail tramways for 
hauling, in competition with the Missouri mule in his own 
home. At the time of my visit uncleaned barite was mined by 
day-labor, the clay washed off in a patented trommel-washer, and 
then the iron and flint chopped off by hand. This system gave 
a considerable saving, even though the work was ineflicieiitly 
managed. A little saving was probably due to the greater 
richness of the newly-opened field, but the method is hopeful. 

At the Dufl^y farm a big company undertook to work the 
barite hydraulically. The exact arrangement of the sluices 
could not be determined. On tlie gentle hill-side above the 
reservoir is a pit 40 by 80 ft. and about 10 ft. deep to bed-rock. 
Everything seems to have been well constnicted, but the method 
soon failed for lack of water and of fall to remove the tail- 
ings. A little trouble also arose from the depressions in the 
bed-rock. There are but few places in this field where there 
will not be trouble with tailings. So it is apparently better to 
abandon sluices, hydraulic the material over a grizzly, pick out 
the barite, and remove the tailings by some sort of elevator. 
The tough clay is hard to handle by water, and labor is so cheap 
that labor-saving machinery may not payv 

The engineer of tlie Point Mining & Milling Co. \va8 think- 
ing of mining the residual soil with a steam-shovel, running it 
through a trommel to shake loose the clay, and carrying the 
refuse to the dump by belt^conveyer, from which the barite 
should be picked by hand. This system would be especially 
adapted to the thicker level deposits. The daily output would 
be very great, and a large crew of pickers would have to be 
organized, and there would be some expense in handling the tail- 
ings. Since much of the land will yield from 125 to 250 lb. 
of barite per cubic yard of soil, and the cost of raining uucleaned 
barite by present methods is about $1.50 per ton, this system 
shows a margin of from 10 to 20 cents per cubic yard for han- 
dling by steam-shovel, which is not especially attractive. In 
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localities where water is available, it might be better to treat 
the soil in a modified log- washer, and pick out the partly-cleaned 
barite. 

In most places the best method of mining seems to be to 
strip the barren cover with plows and scrapers, and mine the 
rest with pick and shovel, as is done in Tennessee and in central 
Missouri, where the deposits are smaller and richer. It had not 
been tried in Washington county previous to 1905. 

III. Preparation for the Market. 

1. The Barite-MiU at Mineral Point . — Previous to 1905 most 
of the barite of Missouri was prepared in the mill of Nulsen, 
Klein & Krausse, and some by J. C. Fink Mineral & Milling 
Co., both of St. Louis. The former has a department for 
making floated barite, resembling that of the new mill at 
Mineral Point, but a second-grade pigment is also made from 
unbleached selected barite. These mills are not in Washington 
county, and it seems better to omit a discussion of them, since 
they are similar to the many other mills which have been pre- 
viously described. 

During 1904 the Point Mining & Milling Co. invested about 
8150,000 for barite-land and what is claimed to be the largest 
wet-process mill in the United States. Its capacity is about 35 
tons of finished product per 24 hr., or, allowing for delays, 
about 10,000 tons per year. The mill was designed by W. R. 
Macklind, who has kindly given me the following data. 

A diagram of the operations at this mill is given in Fig. 4. 

The barite is weighed upon a platform-scale and shoveled 
into the ore-house, which has a horizontal air- drill with chisel 
point for cleaning the flint and iron from the barite when this 
is not done by the miners. 

From the ore-house the barite is shoveled into an 11- by 
16-in. Blake breaker below the floor, which reduces it to pieces 
of 1-in. size. It is then elevated to a 30-ton bin at the top of 
the room, whence it is taken to three modified log- washers in 
series, in which nearly all of the clay is removed. 

The washed barite is wheeled across the floor to two Mack- 
lind slip ^ ’-mil Is or modified arrastreSy through which a large 
stream of water flows, and floats the fine barite over the edge 
of the pan. This milky water is raised to the top of the mill 
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by a 4-in. centrifugal pump, and fed through a small screen 
into 12 iron spitzkasten^ 4 by 4 ft. in size. The oversize is 
drawn oft' through spigots at the bottom of each box and re- 
turned to the slip-mills. The fine barite overflows opposite 
the entering stream into one of 8 settling-tanks, 7 by 9 ft. in 
size. The clear water is siphoned from these tanks and re- 
turned to the slip-mill. The thick cream-colored barite mud, 
which contains but 25 per cent, of water, is drawn oft' through 
4-in. plug-valves and a rubber hose to one of 20 bleaching- 
tanks on the floor below. 

The required amount of 66 per cent, sulphuric acid is added, 
and the mass agitated and kept at the boiling-point by a jet of 
steam introduced through a lead pipe. When the barite be- 
comes white it is drawn off through a plug-valve in the bottom, 
and raised by an acid-egg to the first of three Macklind con- 
tinuous decantation-washers, in which nearly all of the free 
acid is removed. From the bottom of the last washer the 
barite is drawn oft* to one of two settling-tanks, 2.5 ft. deep and 
10 ft. in diameter. Here as much clear water as possible is 
siphoned oft', and the barite let down into a storage-tank pro- 
vided with an agitator to keep the barite mobile, since it con- 
tains but 15 j)er cent, of water. 

From the storage-tank the barite flows to a Macklind con- 
tinuous automatic drier. A screw-conveyor collects the pellets 
of barite below the drier and delivers them to a belt-elevator 
supplying a bin above a Williams hammer-mill which pul- 
verizes these pellets. The product is packed in 100-lb. duck 
sacks, and stored in a warehouse of 3,000 tons capacity. 

The mill is driven by an 18- by 36-in. 200-h.p. Fulton-Corliss 
engine, running at 75 rev. per min., and supplied with steam 
at 100 lb. per sq. in. pressure, by two 72-in. by 18-ft. return- 
tubular boilers. There are a feed-water heater, duplicate feed- 
pumps, etc. A 85-kw, direct-connected Westinghouse unit 
supplies current for lighting the mill, and a Curtiss belt-driven 
compressor supplies the compressed air. 

Besides the superintendent and oflice-man, there are 12 
laborers at $1.60 a day on the two shifts, two slip-mill men 
at $2, one bleacher at $2, two engineers at $2.50, and two fire- 
men at $1.75, all working 12-hr. shifts. At the time of my 
visit the mill had not been operated long enough to get reli- 
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able data of costs, and details of operation were being con- 
stantly improved. The cost of manufacture is somewhat high. 

Much of the machinery is standard and need not be described. 
Each unit of the washer consists of a 12-in. screw-conveyor, 10 
ft. long, inclined at an angle of 20®. The housing of the con- 
veyor is arranged to hold the water-level high enough to cover 
two-thirds of the length of the screw. Above this the barite, 
while being stirred by the screw, is sprayed with about 26 jets 
of water, J in. in size, under a 45-ft. head. The edge of the 
screw-conveyor has a V-shaped notch, 1.5 in. deep, every 4 in., 
which allows a large part of the fine material containing the 
most clay to flow back again and be rewashed. At the lower 
end of the conveyor a strong jet of water washes the mud and 
a little of the finest barite over the edge of the housing. The 
barite is fed upon the lower end of the first conveyor and dis- 
charged from the top of the last one. These washers have a 
capacity of about 120 tons of barite in 24 hr., and consequently 
are not operated continuously. Each unit requires about 40 
gal. of water per minute. 

The slip-mills were designed and patented by Mr. Macklind. 
Briefly, each mill consists of a tub of steel, 10 ft. in diameter 
and 3 ft. high, which is paved with carefully-cut blocks of Mis- 
souri granite. Over this pavement are dragged four granite 
blocks, roughly triangular, 36 in. on a side and 18 in. thick 
when new. There is a 3-in. bevel on the bottom along each 
edge. A heavy three-armed cap is clamped to the top. This 
cap has four holes about 6 in. apart along the leading side, and 
the dragging-arm is frequently changed from one to the other 
of these to change the direction of the drag and prevent cor- 
rugations in the bottom of the stone. Once in about 60 days 
the cap is loosened and the stone turned to present another 
leading-edge, which makes it wear evenly. At such times the 
bottom of the stone is usually roughened slightly. The stone 
should last for three years, but the wear on the bottom of the 
mill is about twice as rapid, and is, of course, greatest at the 
periphery. About once in two years the bottom will have to 
be raised or renewed. 

Among the new features of this mill are an unusually heavy 
spider, and an arrangement of a weight and lever like a safety- 
valve, by which any fraction of the weight of the spider can 
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be transferred to the stones. This is adjusted to suit the dif- 
ferent grades of barite. The weight-pin can also be lengthened 
to allow for the wear of the stone. The rest of the weight of 
the spider is carried upon a ball-bearing toe-piece raised above 
the water. 

In the old-style mills trouble was caused by the tendency of 
the charge to form a self-supporting ring between the stones, 
which would then rub upon the bottom and wear more rapidly, 
and even at times break the gear or spider on account of the 
' 1 . 'reasing load. In this case the mill had to be stopped 
and the ring laboriously broken by hand. Mr. Macklind cor- 
rected this difficulty by providing the main-shaft with a ball- 
bearing collar, which can be raised 6 in, by a steam- or com- 
pressed-air piston. This also raises the stones, and the water 
soon causes the ring to collapse. It seems that this difficulty 
would be avoided if the distance between the stories were 
made greater by decreasing their number or increasing the 
diameter of the mills, according to the Mexican style. Mr. 
Macklind’s scheme, however, has the incidental advantage that 
when the stones are raised the spider can be easily revolved by 
hand for inspection or repairs or for cleaning out the mill. In 
starting up it can also be brought to its normal speed of 20 rev. 
per min. by hand, so a simple positive clutch can be used on 
the gear. 

When the mill is grinding properly, the stoucs tremble or 
chatter noticeably and the gearing runs without noise. When 
one of the stones begins to rub on the bottom the groaning of 
the gear should be immediately noticed by the attendant, who 
then raises the spider for a moment. The mills should have 
about 8 in. of barite in the bottom, and the attendant sounds 
them with a rod to determine the need of more feed, but of 
course soon learns how rapidly to shovel in the barite. At 20 
rev. per min. each mill has a capacity of from 16 to 18 tons 
per 24 hr., but generally 12 or 13 tons is ground, and this out- 
put determines the capacity of the entire plant. About 15 h.p. 
is required for each mill. 

The water flows through this mill at the rate of 100,000 gal. 
per 24 hr. This large stream of water may be necessary to 
provide for an increase in the capacity of the mill, but since 
more than 40 h.p. is required to raise the water 46 ft. to the 
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separating-tanks, it does not seem to be as economical as in- 
creasing the number of mills. The number of spitzkastm 
was increased in order that the floated barite should be fine 
enough. It is said that this fine barite was examined with 
a microscope, and the largest pieces were small enough to go 
through a SOO-mesh sieve. The stream is divided equally 
among all the boxes, and enters through a fine screen to reduce 
the agitation. This screen also removes a few small pellets of 
clay and chips of wood. There is also a vertical screen in the 
middle of the box to prevent the formation of eddies. 

The bleaching-tanks are lined with three lengths of 36-in. 
sewer-pipe without bells, and four special tiles form a cone- 
shaped bottom. They are made water-proof by an 8-lb. 
hard-lead covering on the outside. The hydrostatic pressure is 
resisted by oak staves and iron hoops outside the lead. The 
tanks are charged with 2 tons of settled barite, containing 25 
per cent, of water, and a minimum of 240 lb. of 66 per cent, 
sulphuric acid is added. The acid is received in tank-cars, and 
costs a cent a pound. It is run into a large steel storage-tank, 
from which it is pumped by an acid-egg to an elevated lead- 
lined tank ; thence it flows through lead pipes and valves to the 
bleaching-room on a level with the top of the bleaching-tanks. 
Here it is handled and measured in a small lead-lined tank-car. 
After the acid is added, steam is run into the bottom of the tank 
to agitate the mass and heat it to nearly the boiling-point. At 
first, lead' lined iron agitators were used, but they wore out very 
rapidly. The tile lining of the tanks protects the lead from all 
mechanical wear, and it soon becomes coated with lead sul- 
phate. 

It requires about 45 min. to heat the mixture, and the best 
quality of ore can be bleached in from 6 to 7 hr. ; but since 
there is plenty of tank-capacity, the bleaching is always con- 
tinued 12 hr. or more. If the bleaching is not finished in 
12 hr., more acid ife added; but it is unsafe to reduce the 
amount below 120 lb. per ton, on account of uncertainties as to 
the ore. No attempt is made to save the unused acid. To 
tell when the bleaching is complete, a 2-oz. bottle, full of barite, 
is compared as to color with a standard sample. 

The bleached barite is drawn off through lead-covered plug- 
valves in the bottom. The handling of this hot, thick, heavy, 
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and corrosive material has proved very troublesome. It has 
been most successfully pumped to the washing-tanks by a very 
heavy acid-egg. 

These washers, Fig. 5, designed by Mr. Macklind, consist of 
lead-lined iron tanks, 10 ft. in diameter, 19 ft. high, having a 
cone-shaped bottom. In a lead cup above the center of the tank 
the bleached mud is mixed with a strong jet of water, and then 
distributed by a flat lead cone to the circumference of the tank 
and discharged upon bafle-plates. In the center of the tank is 



Fig. 6. — Macklind Continuous Bakite-Washer 

a bottomless lead cylinder, 8 by 8 ft, inside of which the water 
rises so slowly that all the barite settles out, and only clear 
acid water is discharged to waste through a lead pipe at the 
surface. 

From the bottom of the first washer the barite passes to a 
similar one 3 ft. lower. From this it goes to a third one still 
lower. Since, with this head, the heavy, settled barite would 
not flow from the bottom of one tank to the top of the next, 
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the current is maintained by a strong jet of wash-water directed 
upward in the discharge-pipe. A similar arrangement might 
be serviceable in elevating the thick barite from the bleaching- 
tanks. 

All the acid should not be removed or the barite will immedi- 
ately turn a light yellow ; the end-point used to be determined by 
a slight acid taste, but the washing is now continued until there 
is no taste, but the iron sulphate remaining in solution will give 
a slight blue color with potassium ferrocyanide, thrown upon 
the last spreading-cone. When this does not show, the quan- 
tity of wash-water is reduced. The reason for the change of 
color when no acid is present is not understood. This acid 
prevents the use of floated barite for weighting rubber and 
paper, but for paint it is not «»l.h rtii'i..ihh . If the settled barite 
mud at the bottom of the washer has 50 per cent, of water, this 
leaves about J lb. of acid to the ton of barite; if it has 100 per 
cent., which is more likely, 1 lb. to the ton will be left. 

The wash- water is filtered through six sand-filters, 36 by 
60 in., and is obtained from a small creek by a separate pump. 
The general mill-supply is filtered only when very muddy. 

The essential part of the Macklind drier is a cylinder of 
wrought-iron pipe, 36 in. in diameter and 8 ft. long, revolving 
one-and-a-half times per minute, and heated inside by live steam. 
Upon this cylinder the barite is dropped by a plate shaken 200 
times per minute by a cam. The thick, settled barite mud is 
fed upon the shaker-plate in fine streams 4 in. apart through 
pin- valves from the feed-trough, which contains an agitator to 
prevent packing. The drops of barite falling upon the hot 
drum are soon dried and are scraped off by a plate after nearly 
a full revolution. This scraper leaves a thin layer of strongly- 
adhering barite, which prevents discoloration from the iron. 
The live steam enters through a stuffing-box at one end, and 
the condensed water is drawn off through a siphon-pipe in the 
other trunnion and circulates through coils along the side of 
the housing, and dries whatever barite is spattered oflF by the 
boiling pellets. 

To prevent the accumulation of air in the cylinder, some 
steam is drawn off through a straight pipe entering through 
the siphon and carried to the bleaching-tanks. 

The finished barite is tested for color by putting a spatula- 
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full upon a ^lasB plate beside a standard sample, smoothing it 
down beneath a piece of paper, and comparing the color. It 
is then moistened with turpentine and again compared. In 
this way it shows as white as a standard sample of white-lead, 
which had a slight buff color, but not as white as good zinc 
oxide, which is blue in comparison. The product is tested for 
grit by rubbing it with a spatula upon soft glazed paper, which 
should not be scratched. Barite which contains flint will be 
apt to show more grit when floated, since the equal-falling 
grain of quartz is so much larger than the heavy barite. 
Barite ground between burr-stones gets grit from the mills. 
In the we^proces8 mill, in which the barite is ground before 
bleaching, hard iron or steel could be used in the mill and the 
pigment would be entirely free from grit if the barite con- 
tained no quartz. 

Barite, on account of its prismatic cleavage, forms a ^‘sliver” 
pigment rather than a granular one. These slivers mat 
together in the paint, and since barite is slightly harder than 
the other pigments, it forms a more durable paint. It is also 
entirely unaffected by weather, and does not dissolve like zinc, 
or blacken with sulphur like lead. 

White-lead is said to saponify linseed oil. At any rate, after 
a few' years, a pure white-lead paint will chalk and rub off, 
leaving the surface in good shape for a second painting. So 
far as known, zinc is not used alone, but if the paint contains 
too much barite it peels off and a second coat of paint wdll not 
stick. The mixture of white-lead and barite pigments is there- 
fore better than either one alone. Some of the peeling may 
be due to inferior oil. 

When barite is sufficiently ground it will spread well. The 
chief objection to it is its translucency and lack of covering- 
power. This deficiency is best corrected by zinc oxide, which 
has the greatest covering-power. Some of the paint-men there- 
fore say that an equal proportion of the three pigments makes 
the best paint. The unfortunate feature is that usually good 
barite costs less than a cent a pound, while the other pigments 
cost 6 of 7 cents, so that much of the prepared paints contain 
too great a proportion of barite, up to 60 per cent. 

Very little barite is now used in making fine book-paper, 
since the weight of a book is no longer considered an advan- 
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tage, and fibrous talc is used instead. Its use in rubber goods 
seems to be a trade secret. ^ 

For making barium salts a very inferior barite can be used, 
but most of this chemical manufacturing work is done in 
Europe. There would be a big demand for barium oxide for 
treating boiler-water containing much calcium and magnesium 
sulphates, but it is not yet supplied cheaply enough in the 
United States. 

I desire to express my cordial thanks for information regard- 
ing Washington county barite to W. E.. Macklind, of Mineral 
Point; James Long and James W. Richeson, of Potosi; Frank 
Long, of Cadet ; and Robert McClay, of Bliss, Mo. 


Conditions and Costs of Mining at the Braden Copper- 

Mines, Chile. 

BY WILLIAM BRADEN, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

(Spokane Meeting, September, 1909 ) 

This paper is presented in the hope that it will be instructive 
in view of the future large expansion of the mining industry in 
the west-coast countries of South America. 

There is a more or less general impression that the Spanish- 
American workman is inferior to the American, but after some 
years of experience and observation I doubt the correctness of 
this view. Taking into consideration all the elements which 
make for efficiency of labor, it has been found, particularly in 
Chile, that under proper organization native labor yields as 
much, man for man, and more, dollar for dollar, than in the 
Western United States. 

If a manager is willing to accept unreservedly the costum- 
bres del pais^ without combating intelligently and patiently 
the ones tending to inefiiciency, he should expect no better 
results than he deserves. He must conscientiously insist that 
a “ square deal be given and exacted ; that liquor be excluded 
from camp as far as possible; that comfortable quarters and 
other uplifting elements of life be provided ; and that past and 
existing methods and customs shall not be over-ridden rough- 
VOL. XL, — 46 
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shod. He* should insist upoiaf the gradual and reasonable a^j ^fit- 
ment of these conditions to the exigencies of the work; and 
(by no means the least difficult of his tasks) he should select the 
most competent men to direct and teach the natives patiently ip 
the several departments, and by their own example encourage 
self-respect and decency. 

While the Braden mine is by no means as yet operated on 
a large scale, according to modern rating, it will nevertheless 
be interesting to note what has actually been accomplished 
there. An illustrative description of the mines and mill of the 
Braden Copper Co. has already been published.^ However, in 
order to lend value to the figures given, the general conditions 
will be explained. 

The copper-deposit is a zone of mineralized, fractured, and 
brecciated diorite, 150 ft. wide, lying under a hanging-wall of 
brecciated tuff, which has a dip of approximately 65°. The 
mine is dry, and little or no drainage of any kind is necessary. 
The system of mining may be described as overhead mining 
on broken ore, in a series of transverse stopes, 10 m. wide, with 
intervening pillars, 7 m. wide, which will be extracted ultimately 
by the caving system. The ore is moderately hard, and the 
roofs of stopes, 10 m. wide by 50 m. long, stand perfectly well 
without timbering. The only timbering in the mine is for the 
framing of the ore-gates for extracting ore from the stopes. 

The air-drills, used to the fullest extent, are handled carefully 
and intelligently by the Chilean miners, and the results have 
been so favorable that eventually hand-drilling will be almost 
entirely supplanted. 

Back-a-rock is the principal explosive used ; but dynamite 
and black mining-powder (the latter manufactured in Chile) 
are also used to a limited extent. 

The ore is trammed out of the mine through a main adit in 
1-ton cars by means of a three-phase electric haulage-system 
(220 volts). It is then carried to the mill, 2,630 ra. distant 
and at 550 m. lower elevation, by two Riblet-system aerial 
tramways. 

Water for the hydro-electric power is supplied through a 
flume, 80 in. wide by 20 in. high, and about 6,000 ft. long, and 

^ Engiw!>€T%ng a/nd Mining Journal j vol. Ixxxiv., No. 23, pp. 1059-1062 (Dec. 7, 
1907). 
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a pipe-line from 22 to 18 in. in diameter, which leads to three 
42-in. Doble water-wheels, two under 820-ft. head, and one 
under 840-ft. head, direct coupled to a 200-kw., 2,200-volt 
alternating-current generator. Current is transmitted about a 
mile and a half to one motor running under the same voltage, 
belted to drive an air-compressor at the mine, and to various 
other motors (current transformed to 220 volts) for machine-, 
blacksmith-, and pattern-shops, and (110 volts) electric sample- 
driers and electric-light system. 

The following is an extract from the operating-report for 
November, 1908. Costs are given in United States currency, 
and weights in dry tons of 2,000 pounds. 

The total cost of breaking 16,185 tons, including superin- 
tendence and general charges, was 41 cents per ton. 

Upon the basis of 7,304 tons extracted and milled, the costs 
per ton were distributed as follows : 


Ore-breaking, 

$0.31 

General mine-expense, . 

. 0.06 

Development, .... 

0.12 

Underground tramming. 

0.02 

Agrial tramming, .... 

0.06 

Milling: Operation, 

0.27 

Hepairs (labor). 

0.01 

Hepairs (materials), 

. 0.09 

General mill-expense, . 

0.05 

Power, 

0.01 

Sampling and assaying, . 

. 0.05 

General expense, . 

. 0.23 

Taxes, insurance, and interest. 

0.04 


$1.32 


The ore-breaking account includes much cutting-out for ore- 
pockets, sub-cross-cuts, raises, and other work of a preparatory 
nature. More than one-half of the labor was performed by 
contract. In the stopes, contracts were let on the basis of the 
number of feet of hole drilled. The actual cost of the labor 
for one month was : 

164 man-days (9 hr.), with 2f-in. ‘‘New IngersolP* air-drills, drilled 5,082 ft. 
at a cost of 2.025 cents per foot. Average amount drilled per man-day, 31 ft. 
1,008 man-days, by single hand-work, drilled 13,855 ft. at a cost of 8.2 cents per 
foot. Average amount drilled per man per day, 13.8 feet. 

Including all labor, both contractors and day-pay men 
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employed for mining, there were 12 tons of ore broken per 
man-day. 

Since the above date, a system of contracting for ore-break- 
ing by measurement of the ore broken has resulted in a con- 
siderable reduction of the cost for that item in the foregoing 
statement 

Development was in the nature of drifts, cross-cuts, and 
upraises, with an average section of 4.53 sq. m., and, including 
all labor, supplies, explosives, mucking and tramming, the cost 
was $3.54 per foot driven, or 78 cents per cubic meter. 

The amount of driving was 379 lin. ft., with 876.75 man- 
days, making 13 lin. ft. per month per man, or 0.483 ft. per 
day, and 1.96 cubic meters. 

To give a concrete idea of what is considered to be good 
work, a contract was let for driving a main adit of a section of 
6 sq. m., at a total cost of $3.16 per running foot, exclusive of 
drill-sharpening and repairs ; 132.25 ft. were driven in 30 
days. 

Payment of all labor accounts is made three times in each 
year, on Jan. 1, May 1, and Sept. 1. The workmen are per- 
mitted, however, to draw up to 80 per cent, of their balances 
at any given time — a custom of the country which leads to 
constancy of work and gives entire satisfaction. Wherever 
possible, a bonus is paid to encourage good steady work. 

The foregoing data indicate most conclusively the eflBiciency 
of Chilean labor. 
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Preparing and Recording Samples for Use in Technical 
Assay- Laboratories. 

BY LOUIS D. HUNTOON,* NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

(Spokane Meeting, September, 1909.) 

After the completion, in 1905, of the Hammond Mining 
and Metallurgical Laboratory of the Sheffield Scientific'Sehool, 
Yale University, it became necessary to secure and assay a 
large assortment of ore-samples, and to arrange the results in 
such a manner as to admit of use with the least amount of work 
on the part of the instructor. 

At first, pulp-samples, together with their respective assays, 
were secured from the mines, smelters, and public assayers, 
but this practice did not prove satisfactory. It was not only 
difficult to secure a sufficiently large supply of material, but it 
was also impossible to secure the proper assortment required 
for instructing students. It involved considerable work for 
the donors to select the samples and furnish a record of the 
assays, and also for the instructors to examine each pulp and 
determine its character. Some of the samples did not contain 
a sufficient quantity of pulp for the student to check his work 
in case his first assay did not correspond to the record. 

In order to increase the number of samples and to vary the 
character of the material, pulp-samples were later mixed with 
barren rock and with sulphides, but this method also was un- 
satisfactory and has been discontinued. 

At present, small lots of ore are secured by gift or purchase 
from engineers, public assayers, and the managers of mines, 
mills, and smelters. These lots weigh from 10 to 100 lb. each, 
and are rarely finer than 0.25 in. in size. The larger samples 
permit of a careful study by the instructor in order to deter- 
mine the best method of assaying to be followed. 

In universities in which assaying is taught the record of the 
samples should fulfill the following requirements : 

* Professor of Mining and Metallurgy, Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University. 
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1. Base of record, avoiding all unnecessary duplication of 
work, and, so far as practicable, the possibility of error from 
duplicating numbers or in recording the assay. 

2. Filing of assay-records properly, especially if the card 
containing the record has been taken from the file for com- 
parison. 

8. Facility in securing the character of sample desired. 

4. No duplicating of numbers for the same sample. 

5. The number of the last sample recorded should be easy of 
reference. 

6. The number on the sample-sack should not in any way 
indicate to the student the character of the pulp contained. 

7. Finding promptly the assay-record of a sample by having 
only the number on the sack. 

8. The total number of different samples of any character 
should always be known, so as to replenish the stock when 
necessary. 

The Dewey decimal system of record was adopted so as to 
indicate : 1, whether the sample is an ore or a furnace-product; 
2, the character of the gangue ; 3, for what metals the sam- 
ple is to be assayed ; and 4, the method of assaying to be used 
by the student. This system has been in use at the Hammond 
Laboratory for four years, and with a few slight changes has 
proved entirely satisfactory. 

The records of the assays are entered on cards, 5 by 8 in. in 
size, indexed as shown in Fig. 1. Numbers in the left-hand 
column on the key are placed to the left of the decimal point 
on the assay-cards and indicate whether the sample is an ore or 
a furnace-product, and also for what metals the sample is to be 
assayed. Thus, 23 indicates gold and silver; 13, lead and 
silver; 83, a scale-ore of silver, such as ores from Cobalt; 4128, 
a lead-bullion containing gold and silver ; and 913, a special 
furnace-product containing lead and silver. 

The second set of numbers are placed to the right of the 
decimal point and indicate the character of the gangue and 
the method to be employed in assaying; thus, .13 indicates the 
gangue to be a basic oxide and may be either limestone or an 
oxide of one of the base metals; .14, the ore has a siliceous 
gangue which requires a basic charge with the addition of re- 
ducing flux; .6, the ore is a sulphide, 1 g. of which will reduce 
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more than 2.6 g. of lead, and should be run by the cmoible- 
method with the addition of nails ; .6, the ore is a sulphide, 
1 g. of which will reduce between 1.8 and 2.6 g. of lead, and 
can be run by the crucible-method with the addition of niter ; 
.7, the scorification-assay will give higher results, otherwise it 
is an impure ore giving a matte or speiss by the crucible- 
method. The decimals .67 and .67 indicate that the gold is 


KEY. 


ORES. 

6ANGUE. 


1 

Lead. 

.1 

Oxide. 


2 

Gold. 

.2 

Sulphide. 


3 

Silver. 

.3 

Basic. 


PRODUCTS. 

.4 

Acid. 


4 

Bullion. 

1 METHOD. 


5 

SpeisB. 

.5 

Nail. 


6 

Matte. 

.6 

Niter. 


7 

Cu bar. 

.7 

Scorification. 


SPECIAL. 

.8 



8 

Scale ore. 

.57 

Nail for gold ; scorification for silver. 

9 

Special. 

.67 

Niter for gold ; scorification for silver. 

10 





11 

To be assayed. 










Fig. 1. — Key to Cijlssipication op Assays. 


to be determined by a crucible charge, using the nail- or niter- 
method respectively, and the silver by scorification. 

The index- and assay-cards are contained in ordinary filing- 
cases. One tile contains the records of the common ores and 
another the records of the furnace-products, and ores and prod- 
ucts requiring special treatment. The first index-card to the 
left, containing only the number to the left of the decimal, is of 
one color, and the remainder of the index-cards, indicating both 
the content and the character of the sample, are of another color. 
Cards showing the same character of sample and method of 
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assajiug are placed iu the same relative position for each set 
of ores, an arrangement which greatly assists in the finding of 
a desired sample. 

The assay-card, shown in Fig. 2, contains a complete record 
of the sample, entered from the instructor's assay-certificate, 
shown in Fig. 8. The series number in the upper left-hand 
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Fio. 2 . — Rec?ord of Assay. 

corner of the assay-card, 23.67, indicates that the ore contains 
gold and silver, the gold to be determined by the crucible- 
method with the addition of niter, and the silver by the scori- 
fication-method. The number in the lower right-hand corner 
indicates that the card is the sixth in position under the index- 
number, 23.67. At the top of the card are entered also the re- 
sults of the fire-assay, the estimated percentage of base metals 
determined by vanning, any note of special interest under “ char- 
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LABOBATORY ASSAY. 
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7.30 


2.22 32.80 

2.30 34.70 
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7.24 




1.27 

21^ 




5 

5 

23.67 



3 ) 6^ 

108.70 




£12 

36.27 


No. 1492 Bate. . .3/21/07 Assajer Jones 

Fig. 3. — Instbuctok’s Assay-Csbtificate. 

acter,” and the names of the assayers. The cards are ruled to 
contain 8 samples, but in case there are 16 duplicate samples 
these are usually recorded on the same card. The first samples 
recorded on each line are assayed by different instructors. The 
names of the students are entered under the number of the 
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sample assigned to tbem, and when the samples are returned the 
series-number and students^ assays are entered on the pulp-sack 
and later checked on the assay-card as having been returned* 
If the sack returned contains too little pulp to be of value, 
it is destroyed and the number on the assay-card crossed out. 
If the returned sack contains sufficient pulp to be of value the 
number is checked and the sample filed. W^hen all of the 
samples recorded on one card have been given out and are also 
returned, the pulps are re-mixed and divided into new samples, 
and new numbers are given to each one, the record being en- 
tered on a new card. One sample of each lot of mixed pulps is 
assayed by an instructor so as to avoid the possibility of error 
arising from a student placing the pulp in a wrong sack. 

Duplicate samples are given out under different numbers, and 
rarely does any one class of students receive more than two 
samples from the same card. The samples, as mixed, are num- 
bered consecutively, regardless of the contents. Card 6, series 
28.67 (T'ig* 2), records pulps 1492 to 1507 ; the following card, 
7, of the same series, may record pulps 6001 to 6016. Pulp 
1507 is in series 23.67 and the following number, 1508, may be 
in series 1.5. By this method the number on the sack does 
not indicate to the student the character of the sample or the 
method to be employed in assaying. 

In case it is desirable to find the assay of any special number, 
the series of which is not recorded on the sack, reference is 
made to the location-card,. Fig. 4, which contains the numbers 
of the samples and the series to which they belong. 

For instruction-work it is desirable to have as large an as- 
sortment of samples as possible with different assays. At pres- 
ent there are recorded and ready for use in the Hammond 
laboratory about 7,000 samples. The annual consumption 
amounts to about 2,000 samples, and the new ones added to the 
list each year amount to about 3,000, which gives a gain of 
about 1,000 samples per year. It is hoped in the near future 
to have on record 25,000 samples, which should afford a suffi- 
ciently large assortment of assays requiring different methods 
of treatment. In order to obtain this variety, products are used 
from the testing of ores, from screen-tests of 25-lb. lots, from 
mixing 5-lb. lots of comparatively coarse gold-ore with differ- 
ent quantities of pyrite, and silver-ore with different amounts 
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of galena. The samples thus obtained ^re pulverized in jar- 
mills and passed through an 80-mesh screen; For 16 gold-pulp 
samplesy weighing about 125 g. or 4 A. T. each, 2,000 g. of pulp is 
taken, thoroughly mixed on a rubber sheet, and riffled into two 
lots, marked A and B. These lots are separately mixed and 
riffled into eight samples each, mixing thoroughly between 
each riffling, and placed in numbered pulp-sample bags. The 
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Fig. 4. — Index-Card for Locatino Series-Number op Samples. 


numbers of lot A are entered on the top line and the numbers 
of lot B on the lower line of the assay-record cards. The cards 
are then filed under No. 11, to be assayed, and the samples 
placed in stock. The first recorded samples of each lot assayed 
by different instructors must check within a commercial limit 
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before the record is accepted. In case the assays do not cheeky 
which is rarely the case^ the samples are re->mixed and re-assayed. 

The weight of the pulp in the sacks varies slightly, depending 
on the character of ore. Ores requiring charges of 0.6 A. T. 
weigh about 120 g. ; low-grade ores requiring charges of 1 A. T. 
about 220 g. ; and scorification-ores about 100 g* Each sack 
contains sufficient ore for preliminary vanning and testing, and 
for two sets of assays if necessary. The student reports his re- 
sults, and in case his results do not check, he does not consume 
unnecessary time in re-assaying without personal instruction. 

On the assay-certilicate, Fig. 3, used by the instructor in this 
work, the number of the sample is entered on the lower left- 
hand corner, followed by the date of the assay and the name of 
the assayer. The character of the gangue is either checked 
before pulverizing or determined by vanning-tests, preferably 
the latter, as the student determines the character of the sam- 
ple by this method. The preliminary assay is made, if neces- 
sary, and the oxidizing- or reducing-power entered on the cer- 
tificate. The weight of the charge used and the notes taken 
on the furnace-work are next entered under the heading 
“ Assay and Method."’ 

The above information gives the series number, which is next 
entered, thus completing the certificate for file and entry on 
the assay-card. These certificates are kept on file for future 
reference in case an assay is disputed. 

In laying out a term’s work for a class it is necessary to 
select a large number of different samples having the same 
general character and method of assaying. The entire assort- 
ment of samples of gold-ore requiring a basic charge will be 
found under 2.14, 23.14, and 123.14, the number .14 remaining 
in the same relative position in the file. In like manner gold- 
ores to be run by the niter method will be found under 2.6, 
23.6, 28.67, 123.6, and 123.67. 

Although at first sight the above system may appear to be 
complicated and to call for a large amount of work, in prac- 
tice it has worked out very satisfactorily. The system has been 
evolved during the past four years, until at present there is but 
one entry from the assay-certificate to be made on the record- 
card. Two duplicate assays, as a rule, suffice for recording the 
assays of 16 samples. 
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Glass Mine- Models. 

BY EDMUND D. NORTH, TONOPAH, NBV. 

(Spokane Meeting, September, 1909.) 

In making a glass model of mine-workings, each mine will 
present some little individualities, to meet which will call for 
the exercise of special ingenuity. Having made several models, 
I offer the following details of the model of the Montana- 
Tonopah mine-workings, believing that with small changes 
for different conditions the method described can be success- 
fully used in making a glass model of the workings of any 
mine. 

The model, Fig. 1, has the top, one end, and the front 
removed. The case is made of kiln- dried pine, painted with 
several coats of dead-white paint. It is made to take sheets 
of glass 24 by 42 in. in size, and is 18 in. high, the workings 
shown being on a scale of 1 in. == 40 ft., or 4800 : 1 scale. 

The base is made of four pieces of 2-in. material, well pinned 
and glued together. The back, of material 1 in. thick, is 
secured rigidly to the base by screws and countersinking. 

The four posts, 1.6 in. square, are so cut that the front and 
two ends of the model fit in fiush with the outside edges of the 
posts. The top rails, 1 in. square, are fastened rigidly to the 
front and back posts by means of small iron braces. 

The ends, front, and top of the case are of 0.5-in. material ; 
the ends and front are held in place at the bottom by pegs 
fitting into the base ; at the top the ends are held by buttons 
and the front by cupboard-hooks on the inside. Hinged hasps 
on the cover, fitting over staples in the end-pieces, make it easy 
to lock the entire case. 

Before the back is fastened to the base, it is cut with hori- 
zontal and vertical grooves to receive the horizontal and vertical 
sheets of glass, shown clearly in Figs. 1 and 2. The horizontal 
grooves, spaced to scale, represent the vertical distances between 
the levels at the shaft. The vertical grooves are placed wher 
ever cross-sections of the workings are desired. 
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The posts have horizontal grooves to correspond with those 
in the back. Strips of galvanized iron, 0.5 in. wide, and bent 
throughout their entire length so as to have two 0.26-in. faces 
at right angles, are fastened by small screws to the front and 
back posts, the upper surface of the iron being flush with the 
bottom of the horizontal grooves. This construction is very 
rigid, and the view through the ends of the model is not mate- 
rially obstructed. Without these iron strips the horizontal 
sheets of glass do not have the proper end-support, and tend 
to crack at the corners. 

Eight 1-c-p. electric lights (frosted), placed in the base, make 
it possible to see clearly every part of the model. 

The horizontal sheets, of ordinary double-thick glass, selected 
as free from bubbles and imperfections as possible, are 24 by 
42 in. in size. The cross-sections are made on ordinary single- 
thick glass, cut 24 in. long, and in widths to fit closely between 
the respective horizontal sheets. These vertical strips are used, 
in places, from the base of the model to the top, even when not 
used for sections, because of the support they offer to the hori- 
zontal sheets. 

Fig. 3 shows the means devised to keep the vertical sheets 
of glass from moving laterally on the horizontal sheets at the 
front of the model. These little clips are made of brass spring- 
wire, and as the thickness of the glass varies, they can be made 
to hold firmly anywhere. They offer very little obstruction to 
the view. 

As the first mine-level is 400 ft. below the shaft-collar, be- 
cause of a capping of about 370 ft. of barren andesite, the 
model shown in Figs, 2 and 3 starts at about 360 ft. below the 
collar. The lowest horizontal sheet in the model has the co- 
ordinates and claim-lines on it, this one sheet serving to orient 
the observer for all levels. 

In case the model represents the mine up to the surface, a 
top sheet, showing the topography and surface-improvements, 
is often desirable. 

If ground glass be used in place of clear glass for the 
bottom sheet, it will do away with reflection from the lamps, 
which may be noticed at some angles if clear glass is used, 

A model as above described can be opened in a moment, 
and a clear view can be obtained — from either end through the 
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Fig. 3. — View Showing Wire Clips to Prevent Lateral Movement of the Vertical Glass Sheets. 
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sections, from the top looking at the plans, or throng, , the 
top at an angle, observing the plans and sections at on '-<2 

All the work is first platted on paper, and the glass plate is 
used the same as tracing-cloth would be. 

Winsor & Newton oil-colors are used for drawing on the 
glass ; an equal mixture of turpentine and white japan is 
made up in stock, and this is thoroughly mixed with the oil- 
color in a small dish as needed. Different colors require dif- 
ferent amounts of this mixture added to them, the proper mix- 
ture for each color being obtained when it will flow freely from 
a ruling-pen to the glass and still be thick enough to stand 
permanently on the glass and not spread. 

Free-hand lines and lettering can best be made with a ruling- 
pen, since on a glass surface this pen makes even lines in all 
directions. About 24 hr. is required for the mixture to dry ; 
the levels can then be filled with their respective colors with a 
brush. It is best to have the outlines of the same color as that 
with which they are to be filled. 

All sections being numbered, it is a simple matter to take 
the model apart and to put it together again, so that the work 
can be added to regularly and the model posted to date ; new 
grooves can be cut in the back and new sections added 
wherever desired. 

The sections in this model are north and south, and in any 
model it is well so to orient the work that the desired sections 
will be at right angles to the back of the model. All workings 
which are at or within 10 ft. of a section are put on the section 
in full black; if desirable to show anything further away than 
10 ft., it is dotted, showing it to be projected. By using care 
in choosing the sections, very little projecting will be found 
necessary. 

The colors used for the levels are the same as those used on 
the working-map of the property — namely: first level, car- 
mine; second level, blue; third level, yellow; fourth level, 
green; fifth level, purple; and intermediate levels, gray. 

In sections, all work in ore is outlined in red ; if desirable, 
the geology can be placed on each level and on each section 
by cross-hatching the different formations in different colors, 
which will show each formation plainly without obstructing 
the view. 
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An Adjustable Pyrometer-Stand. 

BY L. W. BAHNEY,* PALO ALTO, CAL. 

(Spokane Meeting, September, 1909 ) 

Frequently in using a thermo-electric pyrometer for measur- 
ing the temperature of a furnace, a hole is drilled at the back 
or side of the furnace, through which is introduced the tube 
containing the thermo-couple. At times the couple is left 
almost where it drops, for the reason that it soon becomes too 
hot to be handled easily, and the space at the back or side of 
the furnace may be so small and uncomfortably hot that an 
easy and accurate adjustment is nearly impossible. In order 
to overcome this clumsy and unscientific method of using the 
thermo-electric pyrometer, I designed an adjustable stand, to 
hold the clay or quartz tube inclosing the platinum and plati- 
num-rhodium leads that constitute the couple of the Le Chate- 
lier thermo-electric pyrometer. This stand also allows an easy 
and rapid adjustment of position to varying heights and angles, 
as may be desired for special reading. 

This stand is illustrated in Fig. 1. The couple in the tube 
might be of better service if the tube were held a little higher 
above the charge in a roasting-dish, changing the height and 
angle if desired. 

The stand, made of 1.5-in, water-pipe and mounted on casters, 
is heavy enough so it cannot be tipped over easily. It is adjusted 
to any position, and has a universal clamp which holds the 
clay or quartz protecting-tube. 

To avoid disturbing the wires of the couple at the cold junc- 
tion each time the tube is moved, the cooling-bottle sets in a 
wire basket so placed that it moves forward or back with the 
couple. 

To overcome the necessity of leveling and adjusting a gal- 
vanometer at each furnace, a switch-board is used to connect 
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A. Sieineiis-IIalske ^alvaiioincter. 

B. C4>1(1 junction lillod with water, coiitainiiij^ small U-tiibes tilled with mercury, 

by which the contact is made with the couple-wires and the lead to tlie 
galvanometer. 

C. Quartz protect! ag-tiibe, O.b in. b ore. 

J\ Fine-adjustment screw. 

O. Thumb-screws for fastening the protecting-tube. 

H. Tliermometer. 

p'lG. 1 . — View of Adjustabee pYKoiMr:TEK Stand. 






SKlc-Wall 



Fig. 3. — Plan Showing Arrangement of Furnacfk, Swit<’H-Boaro, 

ANI» Pillar for (iALVANOMETER. 
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the pyrometer with the galvanometer by means of three ling- 
posts placed at each furnace. 

The furnaces are numbered from 1 to 12, and to facili- ' 
the work two galvanometers are used, A and B in Figs. 2 and 3. 

On a block in front of each of the furnaces, Fig. 3, are bind- 
ing-posts A and JB, to correspond to the galvanometers, while 
the central post is numbered according to the furnace. Thus, 
the binding-post block of furnace Ko. 3 would be marked AS B. 

The connection between the binding-posts and the switch- 
board is by means of a telephone cable cased in a lead tube. 
Beneath the furnace this tube is inclosed in a conduit for pro- 
tection. 

The switch-board is of marble, having a plug for each of the 
galvanometers, A and B^ and 12 holes, each bearing the num- 
ber of a furnace, so that any individual furnace may be con- 
nected with either galvanometer, or with both. 

A perfect adjustment of the galvanometers is obtained by 
placing them in a dust-proof case mounted on a concrete pillar, 
1 by 2 ft. by 4 ft. high, resting in sand about 1 ft. below the 
floor, as shown in Fig. 3. 

The wooden base, which merely covers the hole in the floor 
at the front, back, and sides, is fastened to the pillar, so that 
any motion of the floor is not communicated to the galva- 
nometers. 

In calibrating the couples, the readings of the galvanometer 
are taken through the cable and switch-board, so that similar 
conditions will obtain when in use. 

For general work, the Battersea clay tubes made by the 
Morgan Crucible Co., England, are the best, as they are not so 
easily corroded and broken as are the quartz tubes. 


VOL. XL. — 46 
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The Cyaniding of Silver-Ores in Mexico. 

BY ALBERT P. J. BORDEAUX, THONON-LES-BAINS, FRANCE. 

(Spokane Meeting, September, 1909.) 

This paper briefly describes the general outline of cyaniding 
silver-ores in Mexico, with special reference to personal experi- 
ments made in the Temascaltepec district. 

The most important papers on the subject deal with cyanid- 
ing gold-silver ores, the gold predominating in value, so that 
the treatment is nearly the same as for gold-ores, the losses of 
silver being considered of little importance. I describe here 
the treatment of silver-gold ores containing very little gold, 
which is more general in Mexico than elsewhere. 

The cyanide treatment, which was so successfully applied 
to gold-ores, did not succeed immediately with silver-ores on 
account of their varying composition. Gold occurs in nature 
usually in the native state, while silver occurs generally in 
combination with sulphur (argentite), and various combina- 
tions of sulphur, antimony, and arsenic. 

In former times there was a complete diflerence in the treat- 
ment of gold-ores and silver-ores. Amalgamation, which was 
successful with gold-ores, was generally inadequate with silver- 
ores. The usual treatment in Mexico for silver was the jpatio 
process, the theory of which was satisfactorily explained only 
quite recently by Mr. Ortega and others. 

General Outline of the Cyanide Treatment. 

The general tendency of the present practice is to slime the 
silver-ore as much as possible, and in order to obtain a higher 
eflSLciency, with less loss of cyanide, and greater speed, the 
following lines are observed : 

1. Crushing by stamps with 30- or 40-mesh screens, then 
crushing by Huntington or Chilean mills, through 60- or 80- 
mesh screens. 

2. Concentration upon vanners. 
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3. Separation of sands and slimes with spitzkasten or cones. 

4. Sliming in tube-mills to 100- or 120-me8h screens, or even 
to 160-mesh, then separation again by cones for either treating 
the sands separately or recrushing them in tube-mills for all- 
sliming. 

6. Treatment of the sands, if isolated, in filter-tanks. 

The slimes can be treated only by decantation; the new Butters 
slime-filter, as used in N^evada, does not seem to be successful 
with silver-ores. An ‘‘all-sliming’^ plant requires less outlay 
of capital, and less daily expense, because it does away with 
a second, and sometimes a third, treatment required for the 
sands. 

Operations. 

Crushing . — Crushing in solution can be done only with gold- 
ores, as, for instance, at El Oro, Dos Estrellas, etc. With silver- 
ores containing very little gold, crushing in water is impera- 
tive, as there would be some heavy losses of solution in running 
the pulp to the conccntrating-tables, pumps, tube-mills, etc. 
The problem is to determine the best proportion of slimes 
and sands to be obtained, considering different factors, such as 
the cyanide-expense, the length and simplicity of treatment, 
and the highest extraction. A comparison of the various 
systems used in Mexico, leads to the conclusion that the 
evidence tends to favor the all-sliming treatment. 

The best mill for sliming is the tube-mill. In order to use 
it at its full capacity, the general practice is to feed sands 
alone, which have first been separated from the slimes in a 
series of separating-cones. 

Cone-Sepctrators , — These cones are used instead of spitzkasten^ 
because of easier construction and more rapid action. The 
separators, made of galvanized iron, are open in the lower part, 
and have an outer rim on the upper part. The inner part is a 
cylinder of the same sheet-iron, reaching nearly to the bottom. 
The upper diameter of the cone varies from 1 to 1.3 m., and the 
height is from 1 to 1.5 m. The pulp flows on top of the cylin- 
der and falls to the bottom by gravity, the speed of the flow 
being regulated with a valve. The average product, with pulp 
from a 60- or SO-mesh screen, is about 45 per cent, of sand and 
56 of slime. The slime can be sent to a second set of cones 
for a more complete separation if desired. 
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Tuhe^Mills . — The construction of the tube-mill is so well 
known as to require no description here. The following notes 
are taken mainly from operations made at a 40-ton plant at 
Temascaltepec, State of Mexico, during a run of four months. 
Additional data are taken from Dos Estrellas and other plants. 

The tube-mill at Temascaltepec was 4 m, long, with an inner 
diameter of 1.2 m. It was operated at from 18 to 27 rev. per 
min., the best efficiency being obtained with 18. The power 
at the start was 50 h.p. and 20 while running. 

The results, after three months’ run, were : Capacity per 24 
hr., 66 tons of pulp; production of slime, 14 tons; pebble- 
consumption per ton crushed, 3.9 kg. The flint liners only 
began to wear after a run of three or four months ; cast-iron 
liners last much longer. The best result was obtained with 
heads passing the 60-mesh screens and a 120-mesh discharge- 
screen. 

For further sliming, the outlet of the tube-mill was reduced 
to 18 cm. by fitting a pipe and valve to control the discharge. 
It was impracticable to reduce this outlet below 13 cm., since 
the tube-mill would then get filled entirely and discharge 
through the inlet. 

From the tube-mills the pulp is fed to another series of classi- 
fiers, or cones, in which the cyanidation is begun. Either there 
is a special plant for sand-treatment, or all the ore is slimed to 
undergo the same treatment. 

Cyanidation and Air-Agitation. 

Sand-Treatment , — The sand flows directly to the collecting- 
tank for drainage, which lasts from 36 to 48 hr. This step, 
however, permits the use of a much weaker solution, and a 
corresponding economy of cyanide, since the sand-moisture 
is from 45 to 50 per cent. After drainage, the sand is fed to 
filter-tanks with a special filter-bottom consisting of a wooden 
lattice frame-work, covered with a layer of cocoa-matting, over 
which is stretched ordinary canvas. The depth of these tanks 
is from 1.2 to 1.5 m. 

The sand carries about 16 per cent, of moisture. According 
to the acidity of the ore, caustic lime is added, amounting to 
from 2 to 6 kg. per ton. 

Each tank, once filled to three-quarters of its height, receives 
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the weak solution, carrying from 0.25 to 0.30 per cent, of NaClSr, 
generally introduced from the bottom by means of a 5«cm. drop- 
pipe, terminating in a T- This operation lasts from 6 to 7 hr., 
then the charge is allowed to soak 6 hr., and filtering is com- 
menced by opening the weak-solution discharge-valve. From 
time to time, during two or three days, weak solution is added at 
the top, and at the same time air is introduced by stopping the 
solution in the pipes, or more effectually with special pipes and 
an air-compressor. An abundance of air is more necessary 
with silver-ores containing very little gold than with gold-ores 
carrying a little silver. 

The strong solution is then introduced to the amount of from 
60 to 80 tons of 0.76 or 0.80 per cent, of NaCN content, which 
lasts 48 hr. Later, weak solution is run again as rapidly as 
possible, and the residue is ready for water-sluicing. The efii- 
ciency of air is more complete if a second treatment can be 
made on a second series of lower tanks. 

As the outlay of capital for a sand-treatment plant is very 
large, it has been necessary to do away with the sand or treat 
it together with the slime. The new Pachuca system treats 
both sand and slime together and avoids the necessity of a 
separation. 

The cyanide-consumption is from 1.4 to 2 kg., and the zinc- 
consumption is 450 g., per ton of sand. The average cost ot 
material per ton treated is but little less than $1 (U. S.), which 
is a high cost. 

Costs . — The total cost of sand-treatment, including freight 
charges, in similar conditions to those at Tern ascal tepee, is, in 
Mexican currency, about as follows : 


Cyanide, 1 .5 kg. , 


. $1.50 

Zinc, ... 


. 0.30 

Caustic lime, .... 


. 0.12 

Lead acetate and other supplies, 


. 0.28 

Labor, salaries, freight, 


. 1 60 

Power, lighting, assay-oflSce, 

. 

. 0.70 

Management and general expenses (40-ton plant), 

. 0 50 

Total, .... 


. $5.00 ($2.50 U. S.) 


Although the freight- charges are in direct proportion to the 
distance from the railroad, the mines further south in Mexico 
have the advantage of lower labor-cost. 
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The cost of the treatment of the precipitates, including the 
various taxes of the Mexican government, may be estimated at 
from $0.80 to $1 (U. S.). In the central part of Mexico 
crushing costs about $1 per ton, so the total cost of sand-treat- 
ment will average about $4.50 (U. S.). 

Slime^TreatmenL — The treatment of slime during several 
months at the 40-ton plant at Temascaltepec is as follows : 

The plant was equipped with (1) three upper tanks, 4.8 m. 
in diameter and 3 m. deep, for the water and the solution ; (2) 
five agitation-tanks, J5, 6.80 m. in diameter and 4 m. deep ; (3) 
three filter-tanks, O, 4.2 m. in diameter and 0.9 m. deep ; (4) 
five lower tanks or sumps, four of which, Z), were 4.80 m. in 
diameter and one, 6.30 m. ; each was 3 m. deep. 

As shown in Fig. 1, the slimes flowing out from the tube- 
mill, tj are separated in a cone, and then raised 6 m. vertically 
in Z), under pressure from a compressed-air injector, p, receiv- 
ing air from the compressor, m'. 

These slimes, averaging 350 g. of silver, come from ores 
having an average silver-content of 594 g., 42 per cent, of which 
was extracted on the concentrating-tables. 

From 1,000 tons treated, the recovery by concentration was 
243 kg. of silver. The cyanide extraction was 174 kg. of silver, 
or only 50 per cent, of the remainder, but it is a well-known 
fact that the losses at the start are always high ; it is only by 
degrees that the difficulties are overcome. 

Table I. gives a detailed record of operations made in an 
agitation-tank. Such records, although far from perfect, are 
interesting, as it is the first time that cyanidation has been tried 
with the Temascaltepec ores. 


Table I . — Mill Record at T'emascaltepec. 




Strensrth of ! 




Assay* 
Value of 

Tank No 1. 

FiUing 

i 

Agitation. 

i 

Solution. I 

^ Lead { 

Depth 
of Slimes. 

Moisture.j 

Before. 

After 1 



Solution. 


Hours. 

Hours 



Kg. 

Meters. 

Ber Cent. 

Grams. 

Feb. 16, 1908. 

38 

24 

0.15 

0.13 

5 

1.76 

52 

365 


8 

0.14 

0.14 





263 


• •• 

4 

0.13 

0.13 




197 



4 

0.13 

0.12 




162 



4 

0.13 

0.12 




145 



4 

4 


1 

1 



126 
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The total consumption of cyanide for 1,000 tons was 1,100 kg., 
and of zinc about 450 kg. The high consumption of cyanide 



TRANSVERSE SECTION. 

Fig. 1. — Slime-Tbeatment Plant at Temascaltepec, Mexico. 

resulted from the presence of copper in some of the ores treated ; 
in ordinary ore it would be less than 1 kg. per ton. The lime- 
consumption was from 3 to 4 kg. per ton. 
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As regards the above treatment of 1,000 tons, the poor effi- 
ciency resulted mainly from the fact that there was still a large 
proportion of sand mixed with the slime. The proportion of 
slime was only from 40 to 60 per cent., while at El Oro, for 
instance, after several years of experience, about 80 per cent, 
of particles can pass the 200-mesh and 90 per cent, the 160- 
mesh screen — ^material which can really be named slimes. 

The assay-value of the tailings at Temascaltepec was about 
150 g. of silver for slimes averaging 800 g. per ton. The total 
extraction of 60 per cent, was very weak indeed, due to an 
insufficient separation of sand and slime, to the presence of 
copper in some Temascaltepec ores, and to losses of solution. 

The compressed air was introduced into the tanks by means 
of rubber hose and long iron pipes reaching to the bottom 
and removed from place to place every 10 or 16 min. The 
agitation-tanks are provided with a wooden bottom to prevent 
the rapid wearing of the bottom iron sheets ; holes have been 
worn through in many instances. After each period of agita- 
tion the pulp settles during from 6 to 8 hours. 

As the solution cannot filter through the slime, each agita- 
tion-tank is provided wdth a decantation-pipe and a floating hose 
with a frame of wood, by means of which the clearest solution 
of the tank is always supplied to the zinc-boxes. If, by mis- 
take, or neglect, the slimes are allowed to run into the zinc-boxes, 
it is a great hindrance to the clean-up. This condition is the 
weak point of the decantation ; the filter-tanks are purposely 
placed below the agitation-tanks to prevent mischief. 

The agitation by compressed air has a double efleet, oxidiz- 
ing the mineral particles, which are then ready to dissolve in 
the cyanide, and breaking up the clay-balls into which the 
cyanide could not penetrate. 

Each agitation-vat is provided with a discharge-opening on 
the bottom. The pulp, ready for discharge, carrying still 
about 50 per cent, of moisture, is run through this opening by 
means of water-pipes and tools. The slimes, falling into a 
masonry ditch, are run to the waste by the water-current. 

There are some improved forms of tanks better fitted for 
agitation than those used at Temascaltepec. For instance, the 
Palmarejo tank, which has a conical bottom sloping at 45®, and 
is provided with a manganese-steel centrifugal pump, running 
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at a rate of 900 rev. per min., for drawing the solution and pulp 
continually and mixing with them air admitted through a 
small valve at the top of the pipes. At Guanajuato and else- 
where the compressed air is run through perforated pipes on 
the bottom of the tanks ; but most of the air runs through the 
holes near the central air-pipes, while the furthest holes are 
rapidly shut off by the slimes, which gives very irregular re- 
sults. Mechanical agitation, however, is preferable to hand- 
agitation. 

An extraction of from 76 to 80 per cent, is reported at Guana- 
juato by using double treatment and filter-presses. At El Oro, 
Esperanza, and Dos Estrellas the extraction is from 60 to 70 
per cent, of the silver, but the most important value is gold, 
from 90 to 95 per cent, of which is recovered. 

Combined Treatment op Sand and Slime. 

Pachuca is again famous because of its new method of treat- 
ing sand and slime in the tall tanks of the San Francisco mill. 
The greatest difficulty is to maintain the particles of ore in sus- 
pension in the cyanide in order to get a complete extraction. 
The first idea of using very tall tanks of comparatively small 
diameter, with an inner cylinder for compressed air, originated 
in I^'ew Zealand. Experiments were made according to that 
idea at Pachuca, with such a favorable result that the San Fran- 
cisco mill was erected for a treatment of 100 tons a day. Five 
additional mills of similar design have since been erected at or 
around Pachuca. 

Grothe Tank , — The Qrothe tanks. Fig. 2, are of steel, 4.50 m. 
in diameter, and 13.50 m. high, including the conical lower part. 
The tank-capacity is 180 cu. m.,the charge varying from 75 to 
100 tons. Each tank has a cast-iron discharge opening at the 
center of the bottom. 

The air-cylinder, kept in position by iron legs, is 0.45 m. in 
diameter, open at both ends, starting from 0.45 m. above the 
bottom, and ending 0.45 m. below the upper rim. 

An air-pipe, 5, extends along the axial part of the cylinder. 
The lower end part is closed and rests upon the bottom, and an 
air- valve is provided at its inlet into the cylinder to allow escape 
of air when the pressure is over-balanced by the charge. 

A second air-pipe, a, in the outer part of the cylinder, is used 
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to keep the pulp in motion durinjg the filling or the discharge 
of the tank. A third pipe, d, is used for introducing air, water, 
or cyanide solutions. 

Agitation . — The treatment consists in agitating the slimes for 
about 24 hr. with two or three times the weight of cyanide solu- 
tion ; then a rest of from 6 to 12 hr. The charge, after sufficient 
agitation, with the addition of slaked lime, is allowed to settle, 
and the clear liquor is decanted. The slimes are then pumped 
to the Butters filter-frame tanks for exhausting the last traces 
of silver-bearing solution. 

At the start, the air-pressure is from 3 to 4 kg., but when 
the circulation is perfect, 2 or 3 kg. is sufficient. The con- 


d 



Fig 2. — Outline Sketch op the Grothe Tank. 

sumption of air lis from 3 to 4 cu. m. per min. An air-com- 
pressor of 16 h.p. is adequate for a 100-ton plant. The great 
advantage of the Grothe tank is that it permits the combined 
treatment of sand and slime ; an extraction of 80 to 85 per 
cent, has been obtained with certain silver-ores. The con- 
sumption of cyanide is slightly higher than with the slime-treat- 
ment, since a stronger solution is necessary for penetrating 
the sand. 

Cyanidation of the Old Tailings. 

There are vast accumulations of tailings in various parts of 
Mexico, as at Pachuca, Guanajuato, and Zacatecas, which con- 
tain silver to the extent of approximately 200 g. per ton, and the 
treatment at Pachuca apparently presents no special difficulty. 
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Filter-Presses. 

For a total extraction of the silver-bearing solution still con- 
tained in the slimes after the usual treatment at Dos Estrellas, 
El Oro, and other mines, the slimes are passed through filter- 
presses of large size. 

The pressure is about 10 kg. per sq. cm., which makes the 
slime-cakes quite hard. The general practice is to make two or 
three washes; the last water then contains only a trace of silver, 
but a single wash may be sufficient for obtaining the same 
result. The filter-presses are from 5 to 6 m. long, and from 
1.20 to 1.60 m. in diameter, and contain from 60 to 76 filters. 

Precipitation . — The following is a brief description of the 
operations at Temascaltepec. 

Each box is fitted with a V-shaped bottom, a discharge-open- 
ing, and a valve below it. A 26-meBh screen separates the 
zinc-shavings from this bottom; zinc-dust is not now used. 
There are four rows of six-compartment iron boxes, each com- 
partment being 1.20 m. long and 0.90 m. in width and depth. 

Since practically all the precipitation takes place in the first 
three compartments, the zinc is successively taken out and 
washed on a special wooden box with a metallic screen on top. 
The bottom screen of each compartment is then taken out, and 
the whole precipitate is run out through the discharge- valve 
on the same wooden box as the zinc-shavings. The metallic 
particles of zinc remain on the upper screen, while the pre- 
cipitates drop in the box and the water is filtered through the 
bottom. A special filter-press for precipitates gives a more- 
rapid result, but in a remote country, and for doing the first 
cyanide experiments, a wooden box is all that is necessary. 

The black precipitate contains from 600 to 700 kg. of silver 
per ton, according to the proportion of slime that came through 
the filter. The precipitate is finally dried and either shipped 
or smelted. 

Smelting. 

For melting, the precipitate is mixed with 18 per cent, of 
ground borax-glass, from 6 to 8 per cent, of calcined soda, and 
a like amount of sand and lime. It takes from 3.6 to 5 hr. to 
melt and pour one charge. At many mines the slimes are 
shipped without melting, since milling is economical only if 
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practiced on a certain scale. Besides, the government tax on 
the bullion is higher than on the precipitates, which are con- 
sidered as concentrates. 

Costs and Consumption op Material. 

Cost Fer Ton , — The consumption of sodium cyanide for the 
treatment of slimes containing from 300 to 350 g. of silver per 
ton, sulphides, antimonides, and arsenides, does not run much 
above 1 kg. per ton. The consumption of zinc is 400 g. per 
ton. 

The following cost-data cover a period of three months’ 
operations with a 40-ton plant. The prices are in Mexican 
currency : 


Cyanide, 1 kg., 

. $1.00 


Zinc, 400 g. at $0.60, .... 

. 0.24 


Lime, 4 to 6 kg. at $0.02 max.,. 

. 0.12 


Sundries : lead ac*etate, oil, etc., 

. 0.28 


Labor and salaries, .... 

. ‘ . 1.26 


Assay-office, power, light. 

. 0.70 


Management and general expenses, . 

. 0.50 



$4.10 ($2.05 U. S.) 

Taxes, . , * 


0.90 

Crushing, 

. 

1.10 

Mining, ... ... 

• 

2.50 

Total cost per ton, 

. 

$6.56 (U. S. ) 


The above data correspond to an ore averaging 320 g. of 
silver per ton (silver quoted $0.66 an ounce). With 200-stamp 
batteries, it has been possible to reduce the total cost of treat- 
ment per ton to slightly below $6 under special conditions. 

I have omitted to say anything about cyaniding the concen- 
trates, because the present practice is to ship them direct on 
account of the high cost of cyanide. The recent progress in 
cyanidation may lead to the abandonment of the concentration 
of silver-ores. The tendency is to run the pulp direct from 
the battery to tube-mills and the all-sliming plant. 

Losses in Gold and Silver. 

The average extraction by the patio process, as indicated by 
A. H. Bromly, may be taken at from 86 to 90 per cent, of the 
silver, and nil to 26 per cent, of the gold. In the modern 
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combination method, in which the ‘patio is both preceded and 
followed by concentration, the extraction may reach 95 per 
cent, of the silver and 84 per cent, of the gold. 

In cyanidation, the gold-extraction is from 90 to 95 per cent. 
The loss in silver depends chiefly upon agitation, and the ex- 
traction varies from 60 to 86 per cent, with the all-sliming 
method and Pachuca tanks. 


Cyaniding Slime. 

BY MARK R. LAMB, MILWAUKEE, WI8. 

(Spokane Meeting, September, 1909 ) 

The various methods of treating pulp in air-agitation tanks 
oflfer problems for experiment and study which are fascinating 
as well as practical. The usual method heretofore has been 
to fill each tank in turn, agitate the mixture the required period 
and then discharge the treated pulp into a storage-tank, from 
which it is drawn to the filter as required. 

A later method is to run the pulp from the tube-mill, classi- 
fier, thickener, or settler into the first of a set of tanks, and 
thence continuously or in series through the remaining tanks, 
finally drawing off the pulp to a continuous filter, or to a pulp- 
storage tank if the filter is of the intermittent type. It is this 
method which I propose to discuss here in a preliminary way, 
with the idea of going exhaustively into the examination of 
the results of a series of experiments in a later paper. 

It may be of interest to note that the design of a cyanide- 
plant has recently been completed in which the estimated cost 
of the agitation-tanks, storage-tanks, and pumps was 30 per 
cent, higher for the charge-agitation arrangement than for the 
series plan. 

The first question in studying the series method is, What 
is the actual period of treatment undergone by the pulp ? ” 
One first supposes that by chance some of the pulp may get 
through with little or no treatment, while other portions may 
stay in the tanks a needlessly long period. The former is not 
probable or even possible, and the latter is, practically, true 
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to only a limited extent. The greater the number of tanks 
the greater is the percentage of chance that all the pulp will 
be treated equally. Without going into the mathematical 
analysis of the problem (which is of little value, since it is based 
on problematical premises), its important terms may be clearly 
grasped by thinking of, or visualizing,’^ the conditions when, 
say, 50 tons of dry slime are treated in 24 hr. The thickened 
pulp representing this tonnage is a sluggish, 2-in. stream flow- 
ing 26 in. per second. Taking the flow of this stream for any 
given period, say 5 min., 16 cu. ft. will flow into the first of a 
set of agitation-tanks. If the tanks have a working-capacity 
of 1,600 cu. ft., one such tank will contain 17 tons (dry weight) 
of slime in a 2-to-l pulp, and three tanks will be required to 
agitate 50 tons for 24 hr. Assuming an instantaneous mix- 
ture of the stream of incoming pulp with that already in the 
tank (an impossible condition, which will be discussed later), 
then 1 per cent, of 16 cu. ft. will be discharged with no treat- 
ment. With two tanks the proportion which would be dis- 
charged with no treatment is reduced to 0.01 per cent. Of 
course, other portions would be discharged with varying and 
increasing periods of treatment. 

The rate of flow of the pulp from the time it is thrown out 
of the top of the central tube until it reaches the bottom of 
the tank varies with the amount of air used and the shape and 
the size of the tank. The period is from 0.5 to 2 hr. If 
the incoming stream enters at the side of the tank opposite 
the outlet, and giving due consideration to this slow move- 
ment of the charge, it is a physical impossibility for any par- 
ticle of the pulp to go through this series of three tanks in less 
than 1 hr. 30 min. In the mathematical analysis this mini- 
mum period gives the series method a big handicap, and one 
which increases directly with the number of tanks used. In 
fact, this low circulation-velocity makes the operation resemble 
the treatment of pulp in a horizontal tube of the same diam- 
eter as the agitation-tanks and of a length equal to the com- 
bined lengths, having the agitation at right angles instead of 
parallel to its length. 

If any comparisons have been made on a practical scale to 
show the difference in extraction by the two methods of using 
the air-agitation tanks, the results, so far as I know, have not 
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been published. Such a test would be of great interest, and 
the managers of several plants are now in a position to make it. 
In tests on a small scale, with tanks of a capacity of 100 lb. 
of dry slime in a 2-to-l pulp, several interesting facts have 
been noted. With pulp containing coarse sand (and even with 
fine sand if in a thin pulp), care must be exercised in drawing the 
pulp from one tank to the next in the series, otherwise either 
the sand or the slime will accumulate. If the drawing-off pipe 
is merely flanged to the tank, the outflowing pulp will contain 
a greater proportion of slime to sand than is contained in the 
average of the pulp, since during agitation by this method the 
sand has a tendency to sink through the pulp as soon as dis- 
charged through the central air-lift, rather than to work out to 
the sides of the tank with the flocculent slime. This difference 
in pulp-flow is greater with a thin mixture and less with a thick 
one, and can be utilized practically in a very simple manner if 
it is desired to agitate the sand longer than the slime. A con- 
centration of sand in the tank will be attained by drawing the 
slime from a quiet point in the circumference of the surface of 
the pulp. To do this, an inclined discharge-pipe, pivoted at 
the side of the tank, is arranged so that its inlet end may swing 
in a horizontal plane and be placed and held at any desired 
point in its arc between the central pipe and the side of the 
tank. After the desired initial concentration is attained, 
this discharge-pipe is then placed so as to draw off* a mixture 
of the same proportions of sand and slime as that being fed to 
the tank, which will maintain the charge in the tank at the 
higher ratio of sand to slime. Thus the slime will go through 
faster and the sand slower than the average pulp-flow. 

To illustrate this point, imagine a tank containing 100 tons 
(dry weight) of pulp consisting of 3 of sand to 1 of slime. 
Admit a stream of pulp carrying 100 tons in 24 hr., which 
consists of half sand and half slime, drawing oft* an exactly 
similar stream. The slime which was originally in the tank 
(25 tons) will be replaced twice in 24 hr. by the 50 incoming 
tons, while the original sand (75 tons) will be replaced only 
two-thirds time. In other words, the slime will receive a 12-hr. 
treatment and the sand will receive a 36-hr. treatment. I 
consider this one of the important advantages of the series’’ 
system. The regulation of the ratio of sand-concentration in 
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the tanks, within the practical limits to be determined in each 
case, will be controlled by taking a pulp-sample of a certain 
size, washing it through a 200-mesh screen, and setting the 
discharge-pipe as many inches from the rim of the tank as 
there are ounces of sand remaining on the screen. The proper 
weight of the sample to give best results can be determined 
experimentally. 

A point of great advantage possessed by the series method 
in the design of many plants is the saving in difference of level 
required in the site. The agitation-tanks, if used in this man- 
ner, need not require more than from 2 to 4 ft. difference in 


CHARGE SYSTEM SERIES SYSTEM 



Fig, 1. — Chaege System and Series System Compared. 


level between the inlet and the outlet, depending to some extent 
upon the number and size of tanks and their distance apart, but 
also and mainly upon the margin of capacity required to pro- 
vide for fluctuations in pulp-feed and discharge. This margin 
depends largely upon the type of filter used. Ordinarily, the 
pulp will be drawn from near the top of the last tank, while in 
the << charge ” system the outlet is at the bottom of the tank. 
Fig. 1 shows this difference. In the series system no storage- 
tank is needed below the last agitator-tank if a continuous 
filter, such as the Oliver or the Ridgway, is used, only a 
small tank of a capacity to supply pulp to equal the displace- 
ment of a loaded basket of leaves if a Moore filter is used, and 
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a slightly larger tank (sufficient to fill the filter-box with the 
unloaded frames in place) with a Butters filter. Compare this 
arrangement with the charge system, in which the storage-tank, 
even with continuous filters, must have at least a capacity equal 
to that of an agitator, and with either the Moore or the But- 
ters filter must have a slightly greater capacity, as is explained 
above. 

The question as to the least number of tanks which can safely 
he used in this manner, can only be answered by experiments. 
Even with the charge system, the occasion will rarely arise in 
which it will be convenient to use less than two tanks for agita- 
tion, and in such a case three smaller tanks with equal average 
treatment-capacity will be so much smaller that their combined 
cost will be little, if any, more than the cost of the two larger 
tanks. In a plant having air-agitation operated on the charge 
system, it is rare that the site will permit all transfers of pulp 
— from settler through agitators and storage-tank to filter — 
by gravity. Usually the saving of about 45 ft., as shown in 
Fig. 1, will practically amount to the saving at least of the cost 
of a 4- or 6-in. steel-lined centrifugal pump, with its require- 
ment of from 10 to 20 horse-power. 

There are numerous plants at which a change to the series 
method of treatment could be made at slight expense, with an 
increased capacity and easier work for the plant-foreman. I 
have in mind a plant with at least twenty 12-fb. air-agitation 
tanks, each of which is used as a settler in its turn. This 
arrangement entails continual running by a shift-man and 
several helpers. The result of installing a Dorr continuous 
slime-thickener, together with connections between all these 
agitation-tanks, would be a revelation and a revolution. 
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The Assay and Valuation of Gold-Bullion.* 

by FREDEBIC P. DEWEY, t WASHINGTON, D C. 

(Spokane Meeting, September, 1909 ) 

The Bureau of the Mint of the United States Treasury 
maintains 13 offices for the purchase of gold-bullion, and this 
paper describes an investigation to establish the reasonable dif- 
ferences in the assay-results at the various institutions which 
may be commercially allowable in the settlements between 
them. Beginning with the comparative assay of proof-gold 
at the Philadelphia mint and the Utrecht mint, which shows 
0.00002 as the closest agreement now possible, nine tables of 
comparative results, talcen from the regular work of the service, 
are given. These tables begin with very fine gold, produced 
in an electrolytic refinery, showing close agreement in the 
assay-results, and follow through decreasing gold fineness and 
increasing amounts and complexity of base metals to very im- 
pure and complex bars produced at cyanide-mills, some of 
which give widely-varying results. Next is given a series of 
results on samples, prepared and sent out to various labora- 
tories in the service, to test the influence of different metals 
and various combinations upon the agreement of the assay- 
results ; 11 samples were sent out and each one was assayed 
from 44 to 71 times, making a total of 623 assays. To these 
are added 107 assays of identical samples of coin-gold. 

On a previous occasion,' I have endeavored to show the 
degree of accuracy that may he expected in the ordinary every- 



* This paper in full was read at the Seventh International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry, London, May 27 to June 2, 1909, and was presented at this meeting 
in advance of its appearance in the Annual Report of the Director of the Mint foi 
the Year 1908-1909, through the kind permLsion of the Director. 

t Assayer, Mint Bureau, U. S. Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

‘ The Actual Accuracy of Chemical Analysis, Trans. ^ xxvi., 370 (1896) ; Jour- 
nal of the American Chemical Society y vol. xviii., No, 9, p. 808 (Sept., 1896). 

* The Accuracy of the Commercial Assay for Silver, Journal of the American 
Chemical Society, vol. xvi.. No 8, p. 505 (Aug., 1894) ; Accuracy in Silver Assay- 
ing, Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, vol. xv., No. 6, p. 434 (June 30, 
1896). 
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have called attention to the accuracy of the commercial assay 
for silver. The present paper deals chiefly with an efibrt to 
establish certain commercial standards of agreement or accu- 
racy in the assaying of gold-bullion for purchase in the various 
laboratories of the U. S. Mint Service. 

Besides the coinage-mints at Philadelphia, New Orleans, Den- 
ver, and San Francisco, and the large assay-ofllce on Wall street 
in New York City, all of which purchase and refine bullion, 
the Mint Bureau of the U. S. Treasury maintains eight smaller 
assay-oifices, scattered about through the mining-districts of 
the country, which purchase bullion and ship it to the mints to 
be refined. These smaller oflices were established as an aid to 
the mining industry of the country by giving the small miners 
the opportunity to sell their bullion easily and quickly for 
cash. 

Owing to the particular and rigid methods of book-keeping 
of the Treasury Department, the mints are compelled to treat 
the bullion sent to them from the assay-offices in exactly the 
same manner as the bullion deposited directly by individuals, 
and the prices are carefully determined at which the assay- 
office bullion should be charged against the mint in the 
Treasury accounts. Naturally, discrepancies sometimes arise 
between the mints and the assay-offices. A very large propor- 
tion of these are small and are easily iidju-n d. In fact, most 
of them adjust themselves automatically, as they are on both 
sides of the account, and the gains and the losses over a period 
of time will counterbalance each other. On rare occasions^ 
however, the differences require by umpire-assays 

in the laboratory of the Bureau of the Mint at Washington. 
For several years I have been gathering data upon the subject, 
and have had a series of assays made in order to establish 
standard limits of differences which might be considered as 
allowable on different classes of bullion. 

The methods of assaying followed in the various institutions 
are substantially the same, and have groAvu up as the result of 
many years of experience, so that with careful work on pure 
bullion the results obtained at different institutions ought to 
agree very closely ; but with impure bullion, that is, bullion 
containing other constituents besides gold and silver, the 
chances for variations in the results increase. The action of 
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diflFerent impurities varies widely. Only small amounts of 
some impurities induce excessive variations in the results, while 
comparatively large amounts of others have but little effect, 
and, on the other hand, a combination of several impurities in 
a bullion may be most disastrous to any agreement of the assay- 
results. 

The bullion is handled in the same manner at all the insti- 
tutions. It is weighed as received, and then melted. Gener- 
ally, a simple melting with soda or borax, or both, is sufficient, 
but sometimes it is more or less refined in the pot. In the case 
of large melts, 1,000 oz. or over, or of very impure bullion, a 
small sample may be dipped or poured out from the well-stirred 
pot and granulated in water. The granulations are used for 
the assay-sample. In general, however, the metal is cast into 
bars, and these bars are chipped, top and bottom, to obtain the 
assay-samples. The bars are again weighed and the assays 
made, wffieii the value of the deposit is calculated from these 
data. If, however, the various assays made on a deposit do not 
agree well enough to satisfy the assayer, the bar is remelted, 
with or without refining in the pot. 

The determination of gold in ores by the fire-assay, when 
properly executed, is justly regarded as one of the most accu- 
rate of analytical methods. W^ith ordinary care and an excel- 
lent bead-balance,! part of gold in more than 20,000,000 parts 
of ore can be readily and accurately determined. The deter- 
mination of 1 part of gold in 5,000,000 parts of ore is very 
easily done. Until recently, however, it was rare for com- 
mercial ore-assaying to attain to the accuracy of 1 part iu 
5,000,000. 

The ability to determine gold in ores with such great accu- 
racy is due to the fact that very large amounts of ore, up to 
0.25 kg., are taken for the assay, and on a high-grade button- 
balance the resulting bead can be weighed to 1/200 mg. In 
assaying bullion, however, such extreme accuracy is out of the 
question, for the simple reason that there is a limit to the 
amount of bullion that can be taken for the assay. To obtain 
the most accurate results the assay-sample must be weighed on 
the same high-grade balance on which is weighed the resulting 
cornet, and the sample also must be weighed with the same 
degree of care and accuracy as the cornet. Now, the load that 
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a very sensitive bead-balance will safely carry is generally lim- 
ited to 1 g., and tlie amount of metal generally taken for a 
gold-bullion assay is 0.5 g., or one-half of the maximum load 
of the balance. 

Another point in bullion-assaying which militates against 
extreme accuracy in the results lies in the fact that the cornet 
which is weighed is itself gold, and, in high-grade bullions, it 
is a very large part of the sample taken for the assay, so that 
even slight errors in the handling of the cornet, resulting in 
slight losses or gains in its weight, count heavily against the 
highest accuracy of the results. 

About two years ago samples of proof-gold were exchanged 
between the Philadelphia mint and the Utrecht mint, and these 
samples were assayed in comparison with the utmost care at 
both institutions, with the result that the Utrecht proof was pro- 
nounced slightly the better by both mints. The difference in 
the results of the assay’s at the tw^o places was only 0.00002. 
This is by far the most careful and exhaustive comparison of 
gold-bullion assays known to me, and undoubtedly represents 
the limit of accuracy at present attained in such work. 

Table I. shows a series of results obtained by three assayers 
working in the same laboratory upon fine gold from an electro- 
lytic reliiiery. Each assay er worked upon the same sample 
in eacli set of assays as averaged, the samples being cut from 
both the top and the bottom of the bars. While there is a 
possibility that there may be some difference in composition 
between the top and bottom of the bars, yet in such high- 
grade material as this any such difference must be slight, and 
eight tests upon the subject showed a maximum difference be- 
tween the top and bottom of only 0.0001, which is considerably 
less than many of the differences between individual assays. On 
the whole, then, the figures may be taken as fairly representing 
the ordinary run of commercial work upon such high-grade 
bullion. It will be noted that in several cases the figures ex- 
ceed 1,000, which is due, in part at least, to the high grade of 
the material. It may also be due in part to the presence in 
this electrolytic gold of unusual impurities in very small 
amounts. These data emphasize the necessity of averaging a 
large number of assays to get a satisfactory determination of 
the fineness in such very high-grade material. 
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Table L — Fine-Gold Aemys. 


1 

2. 

8 j 

1 

Average. 

1 

2. 

8. 

Average. 

999.8 

999.6 

999.6 


999.7 

999.7 

999.3 


999.5 


1000 0 

999.7 

999.5 


999.8 

999.6 

999.7 

999.5 

999 4 


999.9 

999.8 

999.5 


999.8 


10001 

999.7 

999.8 


1000.0 

999.8 

999 7 

999.5 

999,6 


999 6 

999.7 

999.6 


999.8 


1000 3 ! 

999.8 

999.9 


1000 3 

999.8 

999.4 

999.4 

999 6 


999.7 

999.5 

999.7 


999.7 


1000.3 

999 7 

1000 0 


1000.4 

999.8 




999.7 




999 8 


999.5 

999.6 



999.8 

999.9 


1000.1 


999 9 

999.8 

1000 0 


1000 2 

999.9 

999.8 

999.9 

999 6 


999.7 

999.8 

999.8 


999.5 


1000.1 

999.8 

999.5 


1000.3 

999.8 

999.8 

999.8 

999.7 


999.9 

999.9 

999 6 


999.5 


1000.2 

999 8 

999.7 


1000.1 

999 8 

999.9 

999.7 

999.6 


999.8 

999 8 

999.8 


1000 0 


1000.3 

999 9 

999.9 


1000.5 

999.9 





999.8 

999.9 

999 7 






1000.1 


1000 4 

999.9 




1 

999.8 

999.8 

looao 






1000 1 



999.9 




999 8 




999 9 


Table II. shows results obtained by various assay ers in a 
single laboratory in assaying granulation-samples from a wide 
variety of bullion. 

The figures given in Table III. arc all taken from a single 
shipment and show the accuracy that can be obtained upon 
material of fairly uniform composition, being mostly gold and 
silver, with but little base metal present. This table shows, 
first, the results obtained at the assay-ofiSce where the bullion 
was originally purchased ; and, second, the results obtained upon 
the same material when shipped to a mint. In some of these 
samples there is undoubtedly a difierence between the tops and 
bottoms of the bars, but the figures show the agreement that 
may be expected between two institutions in arriving at the 
value of such deposits. 

Table lY. gives the assa^^s of 14 bars which were referred to 
the Bureau laboratory for adjustment, although the average 
diflferences between the mint and the assay-office were only 
slight. 

The handling of bullion produced at mills using the cyanide- 
process of gold-extraction has given a great deal of trouble. 



Table II . — Miscellaneous Qoldr- Assays. 


Gold Fineness. 

Silver 

Fineness. 

0.4 

0.4 

03 

0.1 

997.6 

0.5 


04 

0.4 

862.6 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.9 

955.0 

6.1 

6.2 

63 

63 

970.0 

11 0 

10.9 

11.1 

109 

888.0 

12.0 

12.1 

12 3 

123 

806.0 

17 0 

16.5 

171 

17.0 

967.5 

19.4 

19.4 

19 7 

19.6 

835.0 

29.4 

29.4 

29.2 

29.2 

709.0 

36 1 

36.0 

35 9 

36.0 

689.0 

43 2 

43.2 

43 1 



47.0 

47.0 

46.4 

45.4 

46 3 

304.0 

52.4 

51.8 

52 0 

51 4 

79.0 

62.5 

62.7 

62 1 

62 5 

766.0 

68 0 

68 2 

68 3 

68 0 

362.0 

79.0 

79.4 

79 0 

79.1 

731.0 

108.6 

109.3 

108.7 

108 9 

495.0 

148.3 

148.4 

148 3 

148 4 

872.0 

179.0 

179,1 

179 0 



696.0 

194.1 

194.3 

194 7 

195.0 

771.5 

208 3 

208 3 

208 6 

• • •• 

416.0 

308.4 

308.8 

308.6 

308 6 

149 0 

439.9 

440.0 

439 8 

440.0 

190.0 

510.1 

610 0 

509 6 

509 6 

236.0 

615.0 

516.1 

514 9 

616 2 

171.0 

637.7 

637 8 

536.8 

537 1 

227.0 

571.6 

670.4 

571 4 

5710 

185.0 

605.3 

606.9 

606 7 

606 8 

129.0 

642.6 

643.0 

643 8 

642 7 

257.0 

711.2 

710.2 

710.7 

711.7 

3.0 

716 0 

716.1 

716.0 

715 9 

222.0 

758.9 

769.0 

759 0 

769 1 

216 0 

870 6 

870.6 

870 2 

8714 

27.0 

978 0 

978.4 

978.0 


17.0 


Table III. — Assays of a Single Shipment. 



Assay- 

Office. 

1 

Mint 

Assay- 

Office. 

1 

Mint 1 

Assay- 

Office 

Mint 

Assay- 

Office. 

Mint 

1 Assay- 
j Office 

Mint 


r 843 4 

843 0 

860 9 

860 3 

862 5 

862 6 

' 863 6 

863 4 

1 864 8 

864 6 


843.4 

843 0 

860 9 

860 6 

862 3 

862 5 

I 863 6 

863.5 

864 8 

864.6 

Gold 

843 4 

848.2 

860 8 

860 6 

862 5 

862 5 

863 6 

863 4 

865 0 

864.5 

fineness. 

843 2 

843.1 

860 9 

860 7 

862 6 

862 6j 

863 3 

863 6! 

864 7 

864 4 

843.2 

843.0 

860 9 

860.7 

862.5 

862 5i 

1 863 6 

863 61 

864 8 

864.9 


843.1 

843 3 j 


860 7 

862 5 

862 6 

863,6 

863.6 

864 7 

864 7 

Silver fineness... 151 6 

135 

134 

132 

131 


Assay- 

Office Mint 



r 870.5 

870.8 


870.6 

870.9 

Gold 

870.6 

870.9 

fineness. 

870.5 

870.6 


870 6 

870.8 


870 6 

870.8 


Silver fineness 125 


Assay- 

Office. 

Mint 

Assay- 

Office. 

873 5 

873.2 

874.9 

873.6 

873.9 

874.9 

873 6 

873.6 

875 1 

873 4 

873.7 

874.9 

873 5 

873.5 

874 7 

873.7 

873.4 

874.9 


122 


Mint. 


874 9 
874 9 
874.7 
874.7 
874 7 
874 7 


Assay- 

Office. 

Mint. 

Assay- 

Office. 

Mint. 

878.2 

878.1 

880.1 

879 9 

878 3 

878 2 

880.1 

880.0 

878.3 

878.3 

880 2 

880 2 

878.3 

878 2 

880.2 

880.1 

877.8 

878 2 

880.0 

880 2 

878 2 

878.1 

880.0 

880.1 

1 117 

116.5 


120.6 



Table IV . — Compamon Between Assay- Office, Mint, and Bureau, 
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•a, h 

a ^ 


surer fineness„179.0 181.0 133.0 1 42.0 127.0 112.0 120.0 117.0 115.0 113.0 109.0 88.0 99.0 95.0 
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Even when properly prepared such bars are likely to be trouble- 
some, but when, as not infrequently happens, the precipitates 
are not properly purified before being cast into bars they may 
give no end of trouble. 

A very mild case of variation in cyanide-bars is shown in 
Table V. As received, these bars were chipped and the chips 
assayed. Since the figures thus obtained were considerably 
higher than the shipper’s figures, the bars were then carefully 
bored and the borings assayed. Finally, the bars were remelted, 
with small losses in each case, and granulations taken. The 
granulations were then assayed. 


Table V. — Assa^ of Cyamde^Bars. 




Gold Fineness. 





r 394.1 

381 6 

380.7 

381.6 

440.8 

Chips 

! 392.7 

383.2 

381 7 

381.8 

440.9 

1 392.0 

381 3 

381.5 

381.5 

440.3 


L 392.0 

383.4 

383.4 

382.8 

440.4 

Borings j 

r 394 0 

381.6 

380.7 

381.6 

440.8 

1 392.1 

381.3 

381.6 

381.5 

440.3 


r 393.5 

382.6 

382 0 

381.8 

" “44a 7 

Granulations > 

393 4 

382.3 

382.7 

382.5 

440.4 

393.6 

382 8 

382.4 

381.2 

440.1 


. 393.8 

382.2 

383 2 

381.4 

440.1 

Silver fineness 

...370 

370 

370 

370 

357 


Table VI. exhibits the results obtained by sampling throe 
cyanide-bars, high in gold and very low in silver, in three 
difierent ways. The assays show a wide variation on the chip- 
samples. While the drill-sample assays are fairly concordant 
for this class of material, the dip-sample assays agree much 
better and are to be preferred. 

An assay-office had received a cyanide-bar which showed 
546, 545.5, 546.2, 646 tine in gold. This was considered satis- 
factory, and it was shipped to a mint, but the chip-samples there 
yielded most varying results, as follows: 544.6, 535.2, 543, 
535, 542.4, 555.6. The bar was then remelted, and granula- 
tions showed 560.2 and 551.2. Another cyanide-bar received 
at the same assay-office from the same mill showed 592, 593.9, 
592.9, 593.3 fine in gold, and was accepted. It was shipped 
to the same mint, where chips showed 603.6 and 590, while 
borings showed 688 and 588.6. The bar, which weighed 559.65 
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Table VI. — Assaj/ of Cyanide^Bars. 

Sampled in three wajs. 


Gold Flnenefis 


Chips 


Drills. 


Dips. 


Silver fineness. 


r 833.1 

864.2 

839.8 

828.1 

863.3 

841.9 

■ 830.7 

866 2 

845.2 

^ 842.1 

869.6 

839 1 

834.5 

864.2 

845.6 

833.7 

864.2 

846.3 

832.7 

865.8 

845.0 

“ 835.5 

867.4 

845.4 

835.4 

867.0 

844.4 

, 834.6 

866.6 

846.6 

f 834.1 

865.9 

845.7 

834 8 

866.6 

845.1 

834.2 

867.1 

844.9 

835.3 

865.1 

845.5 

834.8 

866.2 

845.0 

' 834.1 

866.9 

843.4 

834.5 



834.7 



834.6 



834.5 



5.5 

8 . 

8. 


Weight 1169,06 oz. 1228.40 oz. 1171.16 oz. 


oz. Troy, was remelted, with a loss of 1,78 oz., and granulations 
from the melt showed 601.8 and 601.8 fine in gold. 

Having had a great deal of trouble with some bars from this 
mill, while others gave but little trouble, the assay-ofiice gave 
one of the bad bars a very thorough treatment by melting and 
refining in the pot. As received, the bar weighed 643.30 oz. 
Troy, and was probably about 847 fine in gold. It was melted 
seven times, when it weighed 502.01 oz., showing a loss of 
141.29 oz. in weight. The final bar was 933.4 fine in gold and 
21 fine in silver. The gold-loss from this excessive course of 
meltings was only approximately 3.75 oz., most of which could 
undoubtedly be recovered from the slags. 

The details of the meltings are shown in Table VII. It should 
be noted that the fourth melt shows practically no refining, and 
the weight was only slightly reduced, so that no practical 
change is shown in the assays. 

From an extensive series of tests made at the San Francisco 
mint it was found that, as a rule, in the cyanide-bars from sev- 
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Table VII. — Cjjanide-Bar, Melted Seven Times. 

Original weight, 643.3 oz. Troy. 


First melt, 557.22 oz.. 


Gold Fineness 
847.0 847.0 


Second melt, 544.46 oz.. 


Third melt, 536.44 oz... 


847.2 

846.6 

848 0 

846.3 

847.8 

844.6 

847.6 

847.6 

868.1 

'868.3 

867.1 

868.8 

865.8 

866.7 

866.1 

866.6 

866.8 

867.5 

869.2 

869 1 

867.9 

867.4 

877 S 

877 3 

877.3 

879.4 

875.7 

876.6 

873.8 

875.8 

877.4 

878.7 

876.7 

877.3 

876 6 

876.8 

875.4 

877.5 

878.9 

874.6 

879.2 

874.1 

876.0 

865.7 

875.4 

875 2 

877.0 

878.9 

877.8 

879.4 

863.4 

877.7 

875.7 

876.9 



Fifth melt, 511.88 oz 


Sixth melt, 504.82 oz... 


Seventh melt, 502.01 oz. 


Gold Fineness 

878.3 

878.7 

879.0 

871.4 

877.5 

861.6 

877.1 

878.0 

876.8 

879.6 

870.2 

879.0 

876.1 

877,5 

876.9 

878.0 

871.7 

875.7 

879.0 

879.0 

916.8 

917.8 

916.9 

917.6 

917.6 

916.8 

917.1 

916.9 

92876 

928.6 

929.2 

928.8 

929.4 

928.6 

930.0 

928.8 

933.5 

933.8 

933.2 

933.4 

933.3 

933.7 

933.7 

933.4 


oral California plants, the chip-samples taken from the outside 
of the bars would be about 2.5 fine less in gold than the borings 
when taken away from the edges of the bar, and that the bor- 
ings gave satisfactory samples of the bars. 

Thirteen miscellaneous deposits were united in a mass melt 
and cast into 17 bars weighing 2841.77 oz. Each bar was 
chipped twice, and each chip was assayed in duplicate for gold. 
Table VIII. shows the number of times the stated fineness was 
obtained : 

Table VIII. — Mass-Melt Assays, 


Fineness. 

Number 

Fineness. 

Number. 

Fineness 

Number 

Fineness 

Number. 

406.0 i 


406.0 

3 

407.0 

8 

408.0 

6 

406.2 


406.2 

5 

407.2 

6 

408.2 

4 

405 4 

’’l 

406.4 

3 

407.4 

8 

408.4 

3 

405 6 


406 6 

7 

407.6 

2 

408.6 

1 

405.8 

4 

406.8 

3 

407.8 

5 

408.8 



The average of the 68 assays showed the mass to be 407.16 
fine in gold. 
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When made from the highest grade of nxetals our coin-gold, 
900 gold and 100 copper, does not segregate. The gold used 
may contain a very small amount of silver, but should be as free 
as possible from all other impurities, and the copper should be 
of the highest purity possible. Occasionally, in practice, how- 
ever, there will be a slight segregation due to some impurities 
present in minute amounts. On one occasion an inside strip 
cut from a double eagle was assayed six times and yielded the 
following gradually decreasing figures: 900.2, 900.1, 899.9, 
899.85, 899.5, 899.45. On another occasion a double eagle was 
cut as indicated in Fig. 1 and the following results were 
obtained : 


Bureau .. 


Mint 


A. 

B 

1 

(>ol<l 

(.iiUl 

(■old 

FinenesB 

Fmexiess 

Fineness 

899.12 

900.47 

899.89 

899.45 

899.20 

899.45 

900.38 

899.86 

899.4 

899.4 

899.5 
899.5 

900.2 

900.6 

900.2 

1 


D. 

Gold “ 
Fineness. 
899.70 
899.58 



Fro. 1. — Gold Com Sampled for Assay. 

One of our most annoying and yet very interesting and in- 
structive cases was a lot of foreign-coin gold, the product of a 
mint which is very careful in the manufacture of its coins ; 12 
deposits of this material w’ere received at the Philadelphia mint 
from the New York assay-office. It was supposed to be 916^ 
fine in gold, the balance being copper, and very uniform in 
composition, but the New York assays showed considerable 
variation. At Philadelphia one man assayed each deposit in 
duplicate, and he was checked by another man with a single 
assay, as shown in Table IX. 
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Table IX. — Fordgn-Coin Oold-Assays, 


First assayer 
Second assayer 


Gold Fineness. 


(917.6 916 4 916.4 917 6 917 5 9171 915 6 917 3 917 6 914 7 917 0 917. 

1918 3 917.9 917.9 917 8 917.9 917.5 917.8 917 3 917.6 916 8 916 9 917. 

917 2 917 3 917 7 917 8 916 5 916.8 917 2 916.3 916 0 915 8 915 4 916.0 


This bullion was diluted with copper to bring it down to the 
United States standard. While our standard is 900 fine, and 
the law allows a variation of one one-thousandth up or down, 
so that legally the coins may run from 899 to 901 line in gold, 
yet the working-limits adopted at the mints are much narrower 
than the legal limits, and generally no gold ingots are passed 
by the assayer below 899.7 fine nor above 900.2 fine. 

In making ingots from this metal an unusual number of 
melts had to be rejected and remelted for want of uniformity. 
It was expected that the coins made from this bullion would 
run low, but none of those regularly tested did. In fact, two 
from one delivery w'cre most unusually high, viz. : 900.6 and 
900.7. Thereupon 12 coins were selected from the same delivery 
and 46 assays were made upon them, with the following results : 


Gold I Gold I Gold 

Fineness Fineness ' Fineness. 

3 assays showed ^99 7 j 4 assays showed . 900.0 j 6 assays showed . . 900.4 

3 assays sliowed 899 8 | 7 assays showed . 900.1 | 4 assays showed . . 900 5 

5 assays showed 899.9 j 3 assays showed . . 900 2 , 1 assay showed . . 900.7 

I 11 assays showed . . 900.3 j — 


The trouble with this metal undoubtedly arose from the 
presence of a small amount of some impurity causing a segre- 
gation of the gold, but enough work to decide what this was 
could not be given to the matter. In a similar case, with a dif- 
ferent high-grade foreign-coin gold at the San Francisco mint, 
the trouble was traced to the presence of a minute amount of 
antimony. 

In order to get a much wider range of comparison, and to 
test the influence of the dififcrent metals and of various com- 
binations upon the gold-assay, a series of samples was prepared 
in the Bureau laboratory and sent out to various laboratories 
in the service for assay. In preparing the samples the metal 
was thoroughly mixed by stirring when molten and remelted 
as often as appeared necessary. They were finally cast into 
small bars, and when sufficiently ductile were rolled out thin. 
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The strips were-cut into small squares, and these were mixed 
up and the samples for each institution taken out of the mixed 
pile of pieces. In the case of the brittle bars, they were ham- 
mered out and rolled until they crumbled to pieces. The 
larger pieces were then cut up, and the whole mixed before the 
samples were taken out. 

All through the preparation of the samples very great care 
was exercised, so that in each set every sample sent for assay 
should be identical, and thus eliminate from the assay-results 
all chances of differences being due to differences in the sam- 
ples operated upon, and to confine the differences shown to the 
actual assay-work. In one very base sample, which will be 
further noted, it was not possible to adhere to this rule because 
the metal was too hard. 

In making such small melts it is practically impossible to 
adhere to any predetermined composition w-ith any degree of 
closeness. 

The first sample sent out was gold about 106 fine in silver 
and about 10 fine in copper; 71 assays of this sample were 
made in nine laboratories, with the following results : 


(iold 

Fmeiiebs 

3 assays showed . 884. 1 
3 assays showed 884 ‘2 
f5 assays showed 884.3 


Gold Gold 

Fineness, j Fineue&s. 

6 assays showed . 884.4 I 7 assays showed . 884.8 

1 1 Eujsays showed . 884 5 | 3 assays showed . . 884 9 
14 assays showed . . 884.0 — 

19 assays showed . . 884.7 | 71 


The averages obtained in the different laboratories were: 


Gold 
Fineness. 
884.271 
884 433 
884.438 


Gold 

Fineness, 

884,517 

884,517 

884.C31 


Gold 
Fineness 
884 803 
884 738 
884.788 


A sample approximately 600 fine in silver, 110 fine in copper, 
and 50 fine in lead was assayed 64 times in nine laboratories, 
with the following results : 


Gold 

Fineness 

2 assays showed . 340.9 

7 assays showed . .341.0 
11 assays showed . 341.1 

7 assaysshowed . . 341.2 
2 assays showed . .341.3 


Gold 

Fineness 

3 assays shovired . 341 4 
7 assays showed . 341.6 
9 assays showed . . 341.6 
3 assays showed . . 341.7 
5 assays showed . 341.8 


Gold 

Fineness 

3 assays showed . 341 9 

4 assays showed . 342. 0 
1 assay showed . . 342. 1 

64 
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The averages obtained in the different laboratories were : 


Gold 

Gold 

Fineness. 

Fineness. 

341.016 

341.163 

341.038 

341.467 

341.150 

341.520 


Gold 

Fineness. 

341.600 

341.863 

341.913 


Two samples were both about 25 fine in mixed base metals, 
while one was approximately 360 fine in silver, and the other 
was about 450 fine in silver. The first sample was assayed 61 
times in nine laboratories, with the following results : 


Gold I 
Fineness 1 
1 assay showed . 617.6 

4 assays show ed . .617.7 
3 assays showed . . 617.8 
9 assays showed . 618 0 


Gold 

Fineness 

8 assays showed . 618 1 

6 assays showed . 618.2 

9 assays showed 618 3 
6 assays showed . .618.4 


4 assays showed 
9 assays showed . 
2 assays showed . 


Gold 
Fineness 
. 618.5 
618.6 
. 6i8.7 


61 


The averages obtained in the different laboratories were : 


Gold 
Fineness 
617.725 
618.025 
618 138 


Gold 

Fineness 

618.233 

618.283 

618.320 


Gold 

Fineness. 
618.388 
618.467 
618 480 


The second sample was assayed 60 times in nine laboratories, 
with the following results: 


Gold ( Gold Gold 

Fineness ' Fineness • Fineness. 

4 assays showed . 528.6 4 assays showed 529.0' 7 assays showed 52W.4 

7 a.ssays showed . . >>2S.7 | 7 assays showed 529.1 , 2 assays showed . . 529 5 

3 assays showed . 528 8 | 12 assays showed 529 2 ! 1 assay showed . . 529.6 

3 assays showed . 528.9 | 10 assays showed . 529 3 ' — 


I 60 


The averages obtained in the different laboratories were 


Gold 

Fineness 

528.671 
528.8(-0 
528 963 


Cirold Gold 

Fineness Fineness 

529.175 I 52^.267 

529.238 529.283 

529.250 I 529.300 


Having on hand some ferruginous bullion, I attempted to 
prepare a sample for this work, but experienced considerable 
difiiculty in getting a satisfactory metal, owing to the separa- 
tion of magnetic globules on solidification. By melting sev- 
eral times with niter I finally obtained a sample that did not 
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show visible segregation, and it must have been close to satura- 
tion with iron. It was about 763 fine in gold and 185 fine in 
silver, so that the entire base metals, including the iron, were 
only about 62 fine. 

This sample was a 88 a 3 "ed 47 times in nine laboratories, with 
the following results : 


Gold 

FinenesR 

2 assays showed . 762.9 
6 assays showed . .763.0 

3 assays showed . * 768.2 
5 assays showed . . 763.3 


Gold 

Fineness 

6 assays showed . . 763.4 
4 assays showed . . 763.5 
2 assays showed . .763.6 
9 assays showed . . 763 7 


Gold 

Fineness. 

4 assays showed . 763.8 

5 assays showed . . 763.9 
2 assays showed . . 764.0 

47 


The average results obtained in the different laboratories 
were : 


Gold 
Fineness 
762 975 
763.175 
768.300 


Gold 

Fineness. 

763.417 

763.467 

763,^00 


Gold 
Fineness 
763 700 
763 683 
763.833 


It having been supposed that much of the difficulty with 
cyanide gold bars was due to the zinc left in the slimes and 
going into the bars, a sample was prepared which was nearly 
590 fine in gold, about 245 fine in silver, slightly over 130 fine 
in zinc, and containing a little copper and very little lead. 

This sample was assayed 50 times in eight laboratories, with 
the following results : 


Gold 1 Gold 

Fineness Fineness 

1 assay showed . 588.9 i 7 assays showed . . 689.3 

3 assays showed . . 589.0 i 7 assays showed . . 589.4 

4 assays showed . 689.1 I 9 assays showed . . 589.5 

3 assays showed . 689.2^ 6 assays showed 589.6 


Gold 

Fineness. 

2 assays showed . . 589,7 
5 as8a\ B showed . 589 .8 

3 assays showed . . 589.9 

50 


The average results obtained in the different laboratories 
were ; 


Gold 

Fineness. 

589.040 

689.400 

589.400 


(Wd 

Fineness. 
5fe9 417 
589.475 
689.483 


Gold 

Fineness 

589 667 
689.800 


A simple inspection of these results shows very clearly that 
zinc alone does not materially militate against agreement in the 
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assay-work itself, and if it is the cause of the trouble with cyan- 
ide-bars it must be owing to its causing segregation, and thus 
preventing the proper sampling of the bars by chipping or bor- 
ing. Other elements may also be active in producing segrega- 
tion in such bars, either by themselves or through combinations 
with the zinc or other metals present. A low-grade and very 
base bar along this line was prepared to run about 100 fine in 
zinc, 200 fine in copper, and 60 fine in lead. It was about 268 
fine in gold and 370 fine in silver. This bar was very hard, 
and it was impossible to prepare identical samples for the vari- 
ous laboratories. It was simply cut into pieces and a piece sent 
to each institution. 

This sample was assayed 44 times in eight laboratories, and 
while the difierence between the highest and the lowest result 
is only 1.7 fine, yet the results are scattered all along thrbugh 
the range, and there is only a slight concentration of the results 
about one point. This is, of course, due in part to the fact that 
the samples assayed were not identical. 

The results obtained were : 


Gold 

Fineness 

1 assay showed . . 268. 0 

3 assays showed . 268.1 

6 assays showed . 268.2 

6 assays showed . . 268.3 

4 assays showed . • 268.4 


Gold 

Fineness 

3 assays showed . . 268 5 
3 assays showed . . 268.6 

3 assays showed . . 268.8 
1 assay showed . . 268.9 

4 assays showed . . 269.0 


Gold 
Fineness. 

3 assays showed . . 269.1 
1 assay showed . . 269.3 
3 assays showed . . 269.6 
3 assays showed . .269.7 

144 


It has long been known in a practical way that the presence 
of arsenic in a gold-bullion prevents any agreement in the 
assays. Fortunately, however, the presence of arsenic very 
plainly reveals itself in the melting of the bullion, and when 
found the melter proceeds to refine the bullion in the pot, and 
ultimately removes it very completely before the bullion can 
be accepted. 

Three test-samples containing arsenic were prepared, and 
they yielded most astonishing and interesting results. The 
first sample was approximately 785 fine in gold, 107.6 fine in 
silver, 100 fine in copper, and 7.6 fine in arsenic. This is only 
a small proportion of arsenic, and yet it completely prevented 
any agreement whatever in the assay-results. This sample was 
assayed 66 times in ten laboratories. The lowest result obtained 
voii. XI*. — 48 
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was 779.7 fine in j^old^ and the hi^heet 792.4^ with an extremo 
difference of 12.7 in the fineness. Moreover, there is the utmost 
divergence in the results as well as no agreement whatever ; SO 
results were obtained only a single time each, 11 only twice 
each, 8 only three times each, and only a single result was ob- 
tained four times. In only three instances did one laboratory 
obtain the same result twice. 

A sample approximately 675 fine in gold, 200 fine in silver^ 
100 fine in zinc, 24 fine in lead and copper, and only 1 fine in 
arsenic, yielded a slightly better set of results, but still very 
widely divergent. This sample was assayed 62 times in ten 
laboratories. The lowest result obtained was 671.4 fine in gold, 
and the highest 681.4, showing an extreme difference of 10 in 
the fineness; 81 results were obtained a single time only, 10 
only twice each, 2 only three times each, and only a single re- 
sult was obtained five times. In three instances one laboratory 
obtained the same result twice, and In one case a laboratory 
obtained the same result three times. 

It would appear, however, that the influence of arsenic 
upon the assaying of high-grade bullion containing only trifling 
amounts of base metals is far less injurious. While the results 
on a sample running approximately 865 fine in gold, 180 fine 
in silver, 1 fine in arsenic, and only 4 fine in other base metals 
cannot be considered satisfactory, yet they are very much 
better than those yielded by the other two arsenical bullions. 
This sample was assayed 53 times in nine laboratories, with 
the following results ; 


Gold 

Fineness 

1 assay showed . . 864. 1 

1 assay showed . . 864.3 

2 assays showed . . 864.4 
2 assays showed . . 864.7 
2 assays showed . . 864.8 

2 assays showed .865.0 

3 assays showed . . 866.1 ' 

Gold 

Fineness 

4 assays showed 4 865.2 

8 assays showed . . 866.3 

2 assays showed . 866.4 

4 asEiays showed . . 866.5 

1 assay showed . . 866.6 

3 assays showed . . 866.7 

4 assays showed .865.8 

Gold 

Fineness. 

3 assays showed . . 866.9 
5 assays showed . . 866.0 

2 assays showed . . 866.1 

3 assays showed . . 866.2 
1 assay showed . . 866.6 

53 

The averages obtained in the different laboratories were : 

Gold 

Fineness. 

864.933 

865.183 

865.200 

Gold 

Fineness. 

865.233 

865.286 

865.800 

Gold 

Fineness. 

865.500 

865.517 

866.717 
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As in 80 many other directions, antimony behaves similarly to 
arsenic in assaying gold-bullion, but its influence is not so pro- 
nounced. A sample of bullion approximately 728 fine in gold, 
245 fine in silver, 1 fine in antimony, and 31 fine in mixed base 
metals, copper, lead, zinc, was assayed 46 times in nine labora- 
tories. The lowest assay obtained was 721.8, and the highest 
725.1, showing a range of 8.8 in the fineness. However, 24 of 
the results, or just over a half, ranged from 722.8 to 728.9 fine, 
and outside of this range only two results were obtained more 
than a single time. 

Finally, some of our gold coin was melted up and assayed 
107 times on identical samples in five laboratories, with the 
following results : 

Goia * 

Fineness. 

32 assays showed . . . 900.0 
5 assays showed . . . 900. 1 

107 


6 assays showed . 
10 assays showed . 
26 assays showed . 


Gold 
Fineness 
. . 899.6 
. . 899.7 
. - 899.8 


The actual average of this sample is 899.879 fine in gold. 

With these results as a basis, the investigation of the subject 
is being continued with the hope of ascertaining the causes of 
the variations shown and improving the agreement in the re- 
sults attained. It is, for instance, well known that gold cornets 
are not pure gold. They always carry some silver, and I have 
never failed to find copper in them when tested for with 
great care. On several occasions I have found lead present on 
testing the silver nitrate solution from parting a large number 
of cornets at one time in a platinum basket. The amounts of 
these base metals present in the cornets are, of course, quite 
small, and their influence is corrected by the proof-assay, in the 
same way that it corrects for the silver left in the cornets. I am, 
however, carrying on a series of quantitative determinations of 
base metals present in gold cornets, the results of which I hope 
to publish at some future date. 
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The Nicola Valley Coal-Field, British Columbia. 

BY HU^NOa BOBBRTO,* SEATTLE, WASH. 

(Spokane Heeting, September, 1909.) 

The JTicola Yalley coal-field is small, but it seems likely to 
become important because of its commanding position in a rich 
region that is developing rapidly. Bituminous coking-coal in 
workable quantity has not been found at any other point be- 
tween the Crow’s ISest Pass region, about 400 miles to the 
east, and Vancouver island, 260 miles westward. The Cana- 
dian Pacific railway reached the Nicola valley two years ago ; 
two other lines, the Canadian Northern and the Q-reat Northern, 
are building towards the valley. The vast region between the 
Rocky mountains and the Pacific coast, extending northward 
for several hundred miles from the international boundary, 
which has been the scene of extensive mining- and smelting- 
operations for many years, is filling up with settlers, who are 
attracted by the wealth of minerals and timber, the rich soil of 
the valleys, and the fine climate. 

The Nicola river, flowing westward through the valley ot 
that name in the Yale district, discharges into the Thompson 
river, which is the eastern branch of the Fraser. The trans- 
continental line of the Canadian Pacific railway crosses the 
mouth of the Nicola river at Spence’s bridge, 178 miles from 
Vancouver. From Spence’s bridge the Nicola branch line 
ascends the valley for 40 miles to Merritt, the coal-center, and 
continues 7 miles farther to the town of Nicola. Thus the 
haul from the mines at an elevation of 2,000 ft. to saltwater is 
218 miles down river-grades. The Nicola branch will be con- 
tinued about 160 miles farther eastward to Penticton, where it 
will connect with an extension of the line through the rich 
Kootenay and Boundary districts. The Canadian government 
has granted a subsidy of }6,000 per mile, to which the pro- 
vincial government is planning to add $5,000 per mile, to 
assist in the construction of the Nicola extension. Upon the 


♦ Dean, School of Mines, University of Washington. 
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completion of this connecting link the Canadian Pacific railway 
will have a short southern route from the coast to its main line 
at Dunmore, Saskatchewan. A map of the coal-field and the 
railroads already constructed or proposed is given in Fig. 1. 



Fig. 1. — Sketch-Map op a Portion of British Columbia, Showing the 
Nicola Valley Coal-Field. 


The Vancouver, Victoria & Eastern Railway & Navigation Co. 
is building a line up the Similkameen River valley from the 
Boundary region towards the Nicola valley. Rails are laid and 
trains are running to Keremeos, while grading has advanced to 
Princeton, 60 miles from Merritt. This road, which has con- 
nections with the Great Northern railroad at Spokane, Wash., 
will give the Hill lines a direct entry into Vancouver from the 
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east. The toute as surveyed passes near the !Nloola field, and 
a connection there is a practical certainty. 

Construction of the Canadian Northern railroad has ad- 
vanced as far westward as Edmonton, Alberta. The line of 
its location-survey extends from Edmonton across the Rocky 
mountains through the Yellowhead pass and turns southwest 
to the Thompson river. It passes either through the Nicola 
valley or not far from it, and continues down the Fraser to the 
western terminus at Vancouver. A general election, called for 
Nov. 26, 1909, will decide the questions of the route to he al- 
lowed the Canadian Northern, and the amount and form of 
government assistance to be granted it. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific, Canada’s third transcontinental 
road, with terminus at Prince Rupert, crosses British Columbia 
several hundred miles north of Nicola valley. A survey is now 
being run for a branch line, in the neighborhood of Edmon- 
ton, to Vancouver, passing through the Nicola valley. 

The Nicola coal-field lies wholly in the valleys of the Nicola 
and Coldwater rivers, which unite at Merritt. The area known 
to be underlain by coal is about 8 miles long by 4 miles in 
greatest width. The Quilchena field, lying 8 miles farther east, 
is similar in many respects, but is not developed. A deposit 
of fine alluvium covers the floor of Nicola valley and forms a 
deep rich soil at the surface. The coal-measures lie directly 
beneath it, and outcrop through the alluvium at only a few 
points on the edges of the valley. From the present workings 
and the outcrops it appears that the measures form mainly a 
synclinal trough surrounded by igneous rocks. Near the con- 
tact with the latter, at certain places, the sedimentaries are 
irregular in dip and strike, perhaps showing lesser folds, but 
the variations seem to be simple and do not interfere with 
development or mining. 

The coal-measures, which Dr. Dawson and Dr. Ells, of the 
Canadian Geological Survey, term the Coldwater group, seem 
to have been deposited in the very early part of the Tertiary, 
wholly previous to the extensive volcanic activity that occurred 
in Miocene times and produced the present walls of the valley. 
At the base of the Coldwater group, where coal is lacking, con- 
glomerate-beds appear ; higher up in the series the rocks are 
ntostly alternating sandstones and shales with numerous beds 
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of coal. The workings are not extensive enough to allow a 
complete correlation of the measnres in different parts of the 
ffeldy bnt it is probable that there are at least eight or ten 
workable seams more than 3 ft. thick. 

The first mining of any importance was done near Coal 
Gully, in the southern part of the field, in December, 1906, by 
the Nicola Valley Coal & Coke Co. This company has opened 
up considerable ground and is now putting out about 800 tons 
per day, which is sold mostly to the Canadian Pacific railway. 
The Diamond Vale Coal & Iron Mines, Ltd., have carried on 
development near the center of the valley, on both slopes of the 
syncline, by means of diamond-drill holes, shafts, and slopes. 
Approximately 6,000 tons of coal have been produced, but 
present efforts are being confined to development. The Coal 
Hill Syndicate .recently opened two valuable seams, of which one 
is 10.5 ft. thick. Incidentally, the latter work has extended the 
known area of the coal-field west of Coal Gully, the place of 
original discovery. Diamond-drilling, now being carried on by 
the Nicola Development Co., Ltd., in which I am interested, is 
proving that the northern portion of the field is valuable, and 
is of greater extent than any of the maps have shown. 

Room-and-pillar is the usual mining-system. The Nicola 
Valley Coal & Coke Co. mined, perhaps, two or three thousand 
tons by long-wall, but the experiment did not prove wholly suc- 
cessful. The same company is installing a compressor and 10 
Siskol coal-cutting machines to be used in both narrow work 
and rooms. The thickest seam developed anywhere in the 
field at this time is the Nicola Valley, No. 1, which measures 
18.6 ft. from floor to roof, including a 2-ft. parting of hard 
clay. The floor of the seams in general is sandstone, less 
often hard shale. Less than half the present gangways and 
elopes are timbered, owing to a dependable roof, which is 
mainly fine-grained sandstone, sometimes with ‘‘following 
stone ” of “ slate ” from 4 to 8 in. thick. In most places the 
seams are solid enough to yield a very good proportion of lump 
in the run-of-mine coal. Dips are encountered as low as 10^ 
and as high as 40® ; the usual limits, however, appear to be 15® 
and 80®. The amount of “ gravity coal in the valley is quite 
limited. All the workings are dry, except in a few places 
where the water evidently penetrates from the surface. Traces 
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of gas have been detected in the past at certain points ; recently 
it has become quite noticeable in one of the pits. 

All of the mining- and parts of the hauling- and loading-work 
are done by contract. For seams less than 6 ft. thick the con^ 
tract-price of coal on the cars is per ton, while for thicker 
seams 80 cents is paid. Underground laborers receive average 
wages of 83 for an 8-hr. day ; outside men, $2.75 for 9 hr. Posts 
and caps of yellow pine from the surrounding hills cost 5 cents 
per foot. Stulls of cottonwood from the river-bottoms cost 10 
cents each. 

Nicola Valley coal is bituminous in character, and yields an 
excellent coke for copper-furnace and blacksmith purposes. 
The composition varies somewhat in the diflerent seams, but 
in a given seam it appears to be constant. The moisture is 
unusually low for a Western coal, running from 2 to 7 per cent. 
The volatile constituents vary from 82 to 89 per cent., and the 
ftxed carbon from 49 to 67 per cent. The amount of ash in the 
coal when it reaches market can be kept within a reasonable 
limit, say from 4 to 8 per cent. Although some of the seams 
contain bone or shale, which is either sorted out by the miners 
or picked out at the tipple, the coal itself is clean. In the 
mining- and handling-operations fine dirt accumulates in the 
coal, particularly with the small sizes, but the latter respond 
readily to jigging-tests, and yield products low in ash. Sulphur, 
in the form of pyrite, varies from 0.5 to 1 per cent. A large 
lump of Diamond Vale coal, which had been exposed to the air 
for some time, gave the following analysis : 


Per Cent. 

Moisture, • 2.66 

Volatile constituents, 37.84 

Fixed carbon, 56.14 

Ash, 4.36 


Total 100.00 


Markets for Nicola Valley coal and coke are near at hand. 
The three railroads already mentioned will have long stretches 
of road, from 800 to 400 miles each, in which Nicola will have 
the advantage of short haul in comparison with other fields. 
In addition to the main lines, branches are certain to be built 
soon through the nearby mining and agricultural districts of 
British Columbia and Washington. The mining and smelting 
industries of southeastern British Columbia, which are increas- 
ing in importance, now obtain their coal and coke from distant 
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points at high cost. Lastly, the demand for coal to be used for 
domestic supply and for power purposes is growing steadily. 
Although stock-raising and lumbering will continue to be im- 
portant industries in the region, agriculture and horticulture 
have gained firm footholds. Many of the valleys, including 
the Nicola itself, have been found capable of producing under 
irrigation abundant crops of the finest grades of apples and 
other fruits. With the influx of country settlers, naturally the 
cities and towns are thriving. In general, southern British 
Columbia is keeping pace with the rapid development of the 
Pacific Northwestern States. 

Postscript (Mar. 16, 1910). — The daily production of coal 
in the Nicola valley has increased somewhat during the past 
winter and development-work has continued. The coal appears 
to be suited to the use of the coal-cutting machines that were 
installed last fall. The railroad situation has improved mate- 
rially, largely as a result of the election held in November. 
The provincial government of British Columbia has given aid 
to the construction of the Nicola branch of the Canadian Pacific 
railway southeastward from Nicola through Penticton to Mid- 
way, the present terminus of the branch leading from the east. 
The Vancouver, Victoria & Eastern Railway & Navigation Co. 
has let contracts to extend the road on the western side of the 
Cascade mountains fi*om Abbotsford to a point near Hope, and, 
on the eastern side, from Princeton to Otter Flat, leaving a gap 
of about 60 miles to be completed across the summit of the 
range east of Hope. Regarding the Canadian Northern rail- 
way, bonds to the amount of $36,000 per mile have been voted 
for its construction from Vancouver up the Fraser, Thompson, 
and North Thompson rivers to Yellowhead pass. Right-of- 
way, town-sites, and timber for construction purposes have 
been granted free wherever the road traverses crown lands. 
The southern branch of the Grand Trunk Pacific now seems 
likely to follow a route considerably west of Nicola valley. 

General References : Report on the Mining and Metallurgiotd Indutitru» of Oanada, 
1907-8, pp. 260 to 271. Canada, Department of Mines, Mines Branch, Ottawa 
(1909). 

Annual Report of the Minister of Minesy British Columhuty for 1905, pp. J196 to 
J201. Victoria, B. C. See also reports for later years. 

Summary Reports of Oeologieal Survey Branch of DepartmetU of Minesy for 1904 
and later years. Ottawa. 
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Influence of Top-Lag on the Depth of the Pipe in 
Steel Ingots. 

BT HXNBT M. HOWE,* NEW TOBK, N. Y. 

(Spokane Meeting, September, 1909.) 

In my original paper, Piping and Segregation in Steel 
Ingots, I pointed out^ among other things that, in view of the 
slighter stretching (virtual expansion) of the crust, and greater 
opportunity for sagging, there should be less piping in broad 
than in narrow ingots, and less in slowly-cooled ingots, 
those cast in pre-heated sand molds, than in those which cool 
quickly, e,g.^ those cast in iron molds. A. A. Stevenson* said 
that neither of these predictions agreed with his own experi- 
ence. In particular, in a picture which he showed of a wide 
and of a narrow ingot cast from the same ladleful of steel,® the 
wide ingot had certainly piped much more deeply than the 
narrow one. 

At the time I did not see the explanation of these discrepan- 
cies, but further reflection makes it evident. 

One of the most important elements in determining the 
depth of the pipe is the degree of “ top-lag,” that is, the degree 
to which the solidiflcation of the top of the ingot lags behind 
that of the bottom. Through this lagging the steel of the 
upper part of the ingot is able to run down and fill the pipe 
below as fast as it forms. To the importance of this lagging I 
called attention in my original paper.* 

Sand vs. Iron Molds , — ^If we compare two like ingots, one 
cast in an iron and the other in a sand mold, we see that the 
top-lag is much greater in the former than in the latter, be- 
cause in the former the lower part of the ingot is cooling oS fast 
while the metal is running into the upper part. It is perhaps 
easier to look at this as a case of the solidification of the hot- 


* ProfeMor of Metalluxgy, (Jolumbia University, New York, N. Y. 

^ Tran8,f xzxviii., 56 to 58 (1908). * Jdem, zxxiz., 884 to 836 (1909). 

• Idem, 837, * Idem, xxxviiL, 58. 
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tom outrunning that of the top, which is nothing but the other 
aspect of top-lag* This stronger top-lag in case of iron than in 
case of sand molds may well outweigh the influence of greater 
opportunity for sagging which the sand mold gives. It is to 
this effect that I refer the discrepancy between Mr. Stevenson’s 
observation and my prediction. The latter ought to have been 
modified so as to take into account the greater top-lag in the 
iron mold. If this influence can be cut out, then the effect of 
greater opportunity for sagging in the sand mold should be- 
come evident in the shortening of the pipe. In experiments 
which 1 have since tried I have found this to be the case. 

A striking example of the shortening effect of slow cool- 
ing, which, as I asserted, ought to shorten the pipe, is given 
in the case of ingots which solidify slowly in the soaking-pit. 
Their pipe is much shorter than that of ingots which solidify 
rapidly in the outer air. 

Wide vs. Narrow Ingots . — The case which Mr. Stevenson gives, 
in which a narrow ingot piped much less deeply than a wide one 
cast from the same ladleful of steel, is seen, on further consider- 
ation, not to be a fair contradiction of my prediction, for two 
reasons. In the first place, the fact that these two ingots were 
cast with the wide end up tends to shorten the pipe much more in 
the narrow than in the wide ingot. I have insisted on the effect 
which having the large end up has of shortening the pipe by 
means of top-lag,® though I had not at that time devised this term. 
It is clear that the effect of this taper is much greater in a nar- 
row than in a wide ingot. The taper is usually the same, and 
hence the absolute widening of the top is the same, in narrow as 
in wide ingots, and hence it forms a much larger proportion of 
the width of the ingot in narrow than in wide ingots. But the 
mere fact that the widening at the top bears a greater propor- 
tion to the average width of the ingot in narrow than in wide 
ingots has for its clear result that this widening causes more 
top-lag in narrow than in wide ingots. The effect of width as 
such on the depth of the pipe can be shown only* when the 
effect of other variables is cut out. Now in this case the 
greater top-lag caused by the taper in the narrow than in the 
wide ingot directly opposed the effect of width as such in per- 
mitting sagging and in lessening crust-stretch. In order to test 


* Trans., xzzviiL, 60 (1908). 
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the efiFect of width as such, parallel-sided ingots should be used, 
and the effect of other variables should be excluded. This I 
have done in certain preliminary experiments, which, as far as 
they go, support my prediction that width tends to shorten the 
pipe. 

In case the ingots are tapered in the opposite direction, with 
the large end down, this taper, because it tends to lengthen the 
pipe, and because the effect of taper should be inversely pro- 
portional to the width of the ingot, should tend to lengthen the 
pipe more in narrow than in wide ingots. In fact, this influ- 
ence is relatively unimportant in wide ingots. 

The second reason why the evidence given by Mr. Steven- 
son^s wide and narrow ingots is not valid is that the narrow 
ingot was poured much more slowly than the wide onej and 
this in itself, as I pointed out clearly,® has an important effect 
in shortening the pipe. It was evidently poured much more 
slowly than the wide ingot, because the two were in the same 
bottom-cast group, and consequently the steel must have entered 
the narrow ingot very much more slowly than the wide one. 

Everything else being equal, the more-rapid cooling of the 
bottom of a narrow than of a wide ingot tends to give the 
former greater top-lag than the latter, and thus to shorten its 
pipe. 

Looking at it in a general way, we see that narrowness in 
one way tends to shorten the pipe and in other ways tends to 
lengthen it. On one hand, in that it leads to (1) the more- 
rapid cooling of the bottom, it increases top-lag and thereby 
tends to sl^orten the pipe. On the other hand, narrowness 
tends to lengthen the pipe (2) by leading to relatively great 
crust-stretching (virtual expansion), (3) by giving little oppor- 
tunity for sagging, and (4) (for given rate of pouring) by lead- 
ing to rapid rise of the surface of the metal, and in this way 
lessening the top-lag. My original prediction, supported by the 
observations which I had then made, was based on these latter 
considerations, (2), (8), and (4), and overlooked considera- 
tion (1). Now it may be shown hereafter that my prediction 
does not hold true under certain comparable conditions, or 
even under most comparable conditions. But Mr. Stevenson’s 


• 2Van»., atxxviii., 60 (1908). 
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evidence does not prove this, because if my prediction is true 
that the net effect of narrowness as such is to lengthen the 
pipe, nevertheless this effect might be completely masked under 
his conditions by the joint effect of (1) his having the large 
end up and (2) his pouring more rapidly into the wide than into 
the narrow ingot, because both of these things should tend to 
give the narrow ingot the shorter pipe of the two. 

In other words, his conditions introduced certain accidental 
concomitants of narrowness, which concomitants clearly tend 
to shorten the pipe in his narrow ingots, and thus to mask the 
influence of narrowness as such. The fact that in the presence 
of these pipe-shortening concomitants the predicted pipe-length- 
ening eflfect of narrowness as such is not seen, is no proof either 
that^that eflfect does not exist or that it would not be seen when 
such masking concomitants are absent. 

I hope to present further data on this subject soon. 


The Behavior of Calcium Sulphate at Elevated Tempera* 
tures with Some Fluxes. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

BY H. O. HOFMAN AND W. MOSTOWIT80H, BOSTON, MASS. 

(Spokane Meeting, September, 1909 ) 

In our investigation of the Behavior of Calcium Sulphate at 
Elevated Temperatures with Some Fluxes,* we .incidentally 
studied the decomposition of ferric oxide when heated in a 
current of dry air. We found that at 1,500° C., with IS-min. 
periods of heating, Fe,0, hardly changed in weight, the greatest 
loss being 0.23 per cent., and we therefore concluded that the 
compound remained unchanged at 1,500° C. in a current of 
dry air. In a more recent experiment we heated Fe,0, in a 
current of dry air and found that there was a decided loss in 
weight. A new investigation upon the behavior of Fe,0., 
using a larger amount of substance and heating for a longer 
period of time, revealed the fact that a measurable dissocia> 


* Trans,, xxxix., 628 to 663 (1909). 
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tioB took place at 1,876® C. The experimental data are given 
in Table L 


Table L — Decomposition of Ferric Oxide by Heating in Dry Air^ 



Weight of 
Substance 
After Heat* 

Oxygen 

Substance. 

n^.c. 

1,000 

1,100 

1,200 

1,300 

1,400 

Time. 

LoMin 

Oxygen. 

Bemarlu, 

12 

Qrams. 

0.4584 

0.4584 

0.4584 

0.4584 

0.4584 

Grama 

0.1377 

0.1377 

0.1377 

0.1877 

0.1377 

Hin. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

Mg. 

none. 

none. 

none. 

0.6 

7.6 

Per Ct. 
none, 
none. 

none. 

0.43 

5.62 

No change. 

No change. 

No change. 

Sintered, not magnetic. 
Sintered, magnetic. 


0.4438 

0.1333 

1,100 

40 

none. 

none. 

No change. 


0.4438 

0.1383 

1,200 

16 

none. 

none. 

No change. 


0.4438 

1 0.1333 

1,300 

30 

none. 

none. 

Sintered, not magnetic. 

13 

0.4438 

0.1333 

1,400 

16 

6.6 

5.0 

Sintered, magnetic. 


0.4438 

0.1383 

1,400 

15 

7.2 

5.4 

Sintered, magnetic. 


0.4438 

0.1333 

1,400 

15 

8.2 


Sintered, magnefic. 


0.3866 

0.11616 i 

1,100 

25 

none. 

none. 

No change. 

14 

0.3866 

0.11615 

1,350 

16 

0.4 

0.84 

Sintered, not magnetic. 


0.3866 

0.11615 

1,350 

16 

0.2 

0.17 

Sintered, not magnetic. 


0.2738 

0.08226 

1,100 

20 

none. < 

1 none. 

No change. 


0.2738 

0.08226 

1,360 

80 

none | 

! none. 

Sintered, not magnetic. 

15 

0.2738 

0.08226 

1,875 

15 

3.6 , 

4.4 

Sintered, magnetic. 


0.2738 

0.08226 

1,375 

15 

4.2 j 

6.1 

Sintered, magnetic. 


The results in Table 1. show that Fe^Og heated to 1,360® 0. 
in a current of dry air at atmospheric pressure for 30 min. re- 
mains chemically unchanged, and that at 1,376® C. the loss in 
oxygen amounts to 4.4 per cent. The substance which at 
1,360® C. has sintered but was not attracted by the magnet, 
becomes magnetic at 1,375® C. and contains some FeO. 

The results of our new experiments agree with those of P. T. 
Walden,* who upon heating Fe^Og in an evacuated glass tube 
found that*the pressure of the oxygen liberated rose from 
5 mm. at 1,100® C. to 166 mm. at 1,350® C. Since this pressure 
corresponds to about one-fifth of an atmosphere, or to the 
partial pressure of the oxygen in the air, he concluded that 
FcjO, was stable in air to approximately 1,350® C. 

• Jirnmcd of the Amertean Chemical Sodetyf vol. xxx., No. 9, pp. 1350 to 1355 
(Sept, 1906). 
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The Formation and Enrichment of Ore-Bearing Veins. 

SUPPLEMENTARY PAPER. 

BY QEOROB J. BANCROFT, DENVER, COLO. 

(Spokane Meeting, September, 1909.) 

At the New York meeting of the Institute, April, 1907, 1 
presented a paper entitled, The Formation and Enrichment of 
Ore-Bearing Veins, ^ in which paper I advanced the following 
propositions : 

(1) That the majority of mineralized veins are the product of 
expiring vulcanism ; (2) that most of these veins were primarily 
mineralized by comparatively rich solutions in comparatively 
short periods of time ; (8) that the solutions gained their metal- 
values from a comparatively rich source ; (4) that there is a bary- 
sphere containing large amounts of the useful metals ; (6) that 
eruptions spring from various depths and bring various kinds 
of magmas towards the surface; and (6) that only those eruptions 
which disturb the barysphere and bring a magma rich in metals 
sufficiently near the surface to be leached by vein-making solu- 
tions are productive of valuable ore-deposits, other eruptions 
producing barren veins. Ore-deposits due to magmatic segre- 
gation were not included in this general survey. 

As a result of considerable further study I have modified my 
views in some respects, while in others I feel more sure than 
ever of the ground taken at that time. 

That ore-bodies are infrequent occurrences and born of ex- 
traordinary conditions I think is now generally accepted. The 
theory that persisted for a time — namely, that ore-bodies were 
formed by the ordinary ground-water, which consists of ex- 
tremely dilute solutions, derived from leaching extremely lean 
surface-rocks, and which must occupy enormously long periods 
of time in concentrating the values so leached, is, I think, now 
pretty generally regarded as not applicable to the great majority 

^ Trans, f xxxviii., 245 (1908). 
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of our mining-districts, although it may account for a few iaolated 
deposits. 

I note that a few recent writers still use this theory as a sort 
of point of departure for their discussions, but the msyority 
seem to realize that the tendency of ordinary ground-water 
circulation is to diffuse any soluble matter rather than to con- 
centrate it, and that an unusual precipitant must he present to 
provoke an important concentration under this hypothesis. 

That the forces of expiring vulcanism are the agencies which 
account most logically for ore-bodies is an opinion very gen- 
erally held, not only because of the intimate association of ore- 
bodies with eruptive rocks, but also because the study of active 
volcanoes and of the springs rising near them shows that ore- 
making agencies to a limited extent, at least, are at work there. 
Thus, A. Lacroix * found pyrite, pyrrhotite, and galena, together 
with sulphates of sodium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, and 
aluminum, in the sublimates of fumaroles on Vesuvius; J. W. 
Mallet* discovered silver in volcanic ash at Cotopaxi and Tun- 
guragua; O. Silvestri ^ found copper in the fumes of Etna, while 
traces of practically all the common metals have been found in 
eruptive rocks. 

Similarly, it has been recognized that the period of expiring 
vulcanism could not have been of very long duration, geologi- 
cally speaking, although it has been shown that in some dis- 
tricts the repeated recurrence of eruptive action has had the 
effect of continuing the mineralizing action through long 
periods of time. 

My fifth and sixth propositions have not been so well estab- 
lished. I think it is generally admitted that certain eruptive 
rocks produce mineralized areas, while others do not; this sug- 
gests most forcibly that the eruptives themselves differed very 
decidedly in the matter of mineral content ; and it seems rea- 
sonable to infer that those eruptives which do produce mineral 
richness have been rich themselves and probably originated at 
great depth. The advance of science has still further substan- 

* Bulletin de la 8ocUl£ Bran^iee de Min^aXogicy vol. xxx., p. 219 (1907). 

* Proceedings of Hue Boycd SocUly, vol. xlii., p. 1 (1887) ; vol. xlvii., p. 277 
(1889-90). 

* I Fenomeni Vvhaniei preeentati ddV Etna, etc, (Catania, 1867), per Bulletin 
Na 380, U. S, Geological J^rvey, p. 217 (1908). 
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tiated the theory that the earth has a very heavy center, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that this increased specific gravity is 
partly due to relatively large metal-content. It is not, how- 

generally conceded that it is necessary for a mineralizing 
eruptive to be so rich in metals and so heavy that it would 
rarely or never reach the surface, but would form laccolites, 
according to my old hypothesis. Nor do I longer hold this 
view. At that time I remarked : 

** If it could be shown that the surface eruptive rocks have a tendency to throw 
oS metals, as they do steam and sulphur, during the cooling process this would 
remove many of my objections to considering them the source of the metals in our 
ore-bodies. In the lack of such proof, however, we must recognize that they are 
extremely lean, and therefore a very unlikely source of mineral wealth/' 

Now, I think there are very good reasons for believing that 
this very thing is true — namel}^, that eruptive rocks do have a 
tendency to throw off their metal-content during the cooling 
process, or, rather, as soon aB they reach a horizon of lessened 
pressure, which condition is apt to be coincident with cooling. 

The wonderful crystallographic researches of J. E. Spurr, 
Waldemar Liridgren, and others, have shown that magmas are 
totally different from dry melts, and the cooling of a magma is 
accompanied by a remarkable series of differentiations. Mr. 
Spurr has shown how the metals would be concentrated either 
in a very base or a very acid magma, and finally, in the case of 
the acid magma, would be extruded together with pure silica 
and water, thereby forming veins. I think, however, that those 
who have made a great deal of the powerful agency of mag- 
matic differentiation have overlooked a very active contem- 
porary agent — namely, chlorine. Bromine, iodine, and fluorine 
may be equally active agencies in volcanic emanations; but as 
these elements are relatively rare, I shall confine mj^self here 
to the very active part which chlorine may play in carrying 
away from the hot eruptive its metal-content and depositing 
the same in ore-bodies. These considerations have been sug- 
gested to me by studying the dry-chlorination process for the 
treatment of complex ores, as developed by J. L. Malm, at 
Corbin, Mont., and at Denver, Colo. This process depends 
primarily upon the facts that, in the dry state, chlorine has a 
greater afiftnity for the metals than sulphur or oxygen, and that 
the chlorides of all the metals are soluble together in hot water. 

VOL. XL. — 49 
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Thus, cupric chloride, lead chloride, zinc chloride, gold chlor-^ 
ide, and iron chloride are soluble in. hot water direct, and silver 
chloride is soluble in hot cupric chloride. 

Now, it is noticeable that chlorine is nearly always present 
ill volcanic emanations. Thus, J. W. Judd says:® 

‘‘The most abundant of the substances which are ejected from volcanoes is 
steam or water*gas, which, as we have seen, issues in prodigious quantities during 
ever^ eruption. But with the steam a great number of other volatile materials 
frequently make their appearance. The chief among these are the acid gases 
known as liydrochloric acid, sulphurous acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, carbonic 
acid, and boracic acid ; and with these acid gases there issue hydrogen, nitrogen, 
ammonia, the volatile metals arsenic, antimony, and mercury, and some other 
substances.’’ 

After dwelling upon the large amount of COj^ present in 
volcanic gases, Chamberlin and Salisbury have the following 
to say with reference to emanations : ® 

Sulphur gases are very common accompaniments of volcanic eruptions. They 
take the forms of sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphurous acid and perhaps of sub- 
limated sulphur, all of which are liable to pass by oxidation and hydration into 
sulphuric acid. Chlorine and hydrochloric gases are also common, particularly 
at high temperatures. Fluorine and other gases are occasionally present ” 

T. Wolf found that near the crater of Cotopaxi the fumes 
were mostly of hydrochloric acid with some free chlorine, 
while at lower levels hydrogen sulphide was found with a 
trace of sulphur dioxide.’^ 

Sainte-Claire Deville found chlorides of iron and copper in a 
fumarole of Vesuvius.® 

R. Bunsen found various metallic chlorides in the sublimates 
around fumaroles of Mt. Ilecla in Iceland.® 

A characteristic of volcanic emanations is, that chlorine is 
found either free or as the chloride of the metals, or as hydro- 
chloric acid, while a characteristic of hot mineral springs is 
that the water contains large quantities of the chlorides of 
sodium and potassium. Granting that such hot mineral springs 

• Volcanoes: What They Are and What They Teachf p. 40 (1881). 

• Oeologyi 2d ed,, vol. i., p. 619 (1906). 

^ ITeues Jahrbuckfur MineralogiCy Qeologie und Palaeontologies p. 163 (1878). 

• de la SocUU Qeologtque de Frances Second Series, vol- xiii., p. 606 
a86d-d6). 

• Annaks de Chvmie et de Physiques Third Series, vol. xxxviii., p. 216 (1863). 
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are related to eruptions, and that the chlorine in both emana- 
tions and springs had a common origin, it is evident that the 
part which has escaped by the medium of spring-water has 
undergone certain reactions, which the part which escaped as a 
hot gas, from an open vent, did not undergo. Does not this 
suggest what may take place in case the chlorides are extruded 
through crevices or veins where they may encounter gradually 
lessened temperatures together wdth water ? 

Now, it is known that the temperature of fluid magmas may 
range up to 3,000® F.*® 

Let us suppose that, under a temperature of 1,100® C., we 
had a magma which contained chlorine, water-gas, sulphur, 
silver, copper, lead, iron, zinc, and gold. Of course, there 
would also be other elements present, but, as previously stated, 
I shall not try to cover the whole field. Let us suppose that 
there is suflicient chlorine to form chlorides with all the metals 
and an excess besides. Any hydrogen present would be com- 
bined with the chlorine, the affinity for chlorine being greater 
than for sulphur. Now, let us try to imagine w^hat would happen 
as this magma approached the surface. 

At the temperature given, the chlorine would attack all the 
metals, except gold, and the chlorides w^ould all be gases, for it 
is well known that the metallic chlorides are all volatile at rela- 
tively low temperatures. 

The chloride of gold under atmospheric conditions decom- 
poses at about 120® C. Of course, the volcanic gases are under 
some pressure even when escaping from the magma, and, as 
pressure raises the temperature of decomposition, it is difficult 
to say just how cool the magma must become before the gold 
would accompany the other metals. 

The fact that gold is often found by itself in a state of great 
purity may be accounted for by its isolation from the other 
metals as regards chemical reactions. Thus, at Farcum Hill,. 
Breckenridge, are found deposits of most beautiful crystalline 
gold by itself, while less than a mile away are large deposits of 
complex ores. The complex ores occur in the eruptive dikes^ 
or on the contacts, while the gold is found in carbonaceous 
shale. It is well known that carbon will precipitate gold from 


Oeohgyf Chamberlin and Salisbury, 2d ed., vol. i., p. 616 (1906). 
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a chloride solution, as is done in wet-chlorination mills, but it 
will not precipitate the other chlorides. 

The chlorine would not attack the silicates of the eruptive, 
as is shown hy the experiments of Brnn,^' who heated a Lipari 
lava and observed the following exhalations ; 

From 0® to 825®, volatilization of water. 

At 825®, first evolution of chloride vapors. 

From 874® to 1,100®, temperature of explosions. 

At 1,100®, mean temperature of flowing lava. 

Although the dry-chlorination process does not use high tem- 
peratures, Mr. Malm has experimented with chlorine and the 
ordinary rock-minerals at high temperatures and has shown 
that they do not react. 

The sulphur would occur as sulphur gas and partly as sul- 
phur chloride. There would, of course, be a great deal of 
water-gas present. As the magma rose to a horizon of less- 
ened pressure those gases would expand and leave the magma, 
bursting out through any veins or vents or porous strata that 
might provide a means of escape. The great distance to which 
the metals have penetrated porous strata, as, for instance, at 
Morenci, Ariz., may be accounted for in this way. 

The farther from the magma the gases traveled the cooler 
they would become, and as they became cooler they would be- 
come a liquid. We would then have the chlorides of the 
metals in a hot aqueous solution, together with sulphur chlor- 
ide and elemental sulphur, the latter in an extremely fine 
state of subdivision (as it is found in many mineral springs). 

Precipitation would not take place till some precipitating- 
agent was encountered in the rocks. 

The cooling of the solution would throw down the lead and 
the lead only. Silver chloride is difficultly soluble and easily 
precipitated. This may account for the exceeding purity of 
some lead-deposits and the frequent association of silver and 
lead. 

If CaO in abundance were encountered all the metals would 
be precipitated together. This may account for the complex 
nature of many deposits in porphyry-lime contacts, as, for in- 
stance, at Leadville^ Rico, Breckenridge, etc. 

** Arehtvet det SeUnees Physiqtua el Nalurellet, Fourth Series, vol. xix., pp. 439, 
689 (1905). 
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It IB fair to assume that the heated eruptive would drive off 
the COg from anj limestone in immediate contact with it. 
The chloride gases emanating from the same eruptive would 
find an immediate and abundant precipitant in the form of 
CaO thus formed, or, in case conditions became cool enough 
for water to convert the oxide to the hydroxide, the latter 
would be equally efficient as a precipitant. Thus, 

2 MCl^ + ^CaO = -f xCslC\ 

2 MCI* -h xCslO -f xHfi = 2M (OH)* + rrCaCI*. 

In granitic or eruptive rocks, the methods of precipitation 
are not quite so simple. I have immersed pieces of Houlder 
County granite in solutions of the metallic chlorides, sulphur 
chloride, and a little free acid, and at the end of three days 
there was no appreciable result. Again, I have boiled pieces 
of the same granite in strong hydrochloric and sulphuric acid, 
and in half an hour the reactions were very considerable. The 
hydrochloric acid was the more active. The piece of granite 
was eaten away considerably. Examination of the remaining 
piece with a magiiifying-glass showed that the surface was re- 
duced to a covering of spongy silica and white mica. Whether 
the mica had been whitened by leaching the iron, or whether 
only those bits remained intact which had no iron, I am not 
prepared to say. In addition to the piece remaining undis- 
solved (at the end of 30 min.), there was a sediment which, on 
examination, appeared to be rounded and porous pieces of 
silica and minute flakes of pure white mica. The test with 
sulphuric acid rendered the piece darker. Only a very small 
part went into solution. An examination with a glass has 
shown the feldspars to be lacking and the surface to be covered 
with a coating of pearly silica and black mica. In this connec- 
tion Clarke says:*^ 

“Hot waters, charged with sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, attack nearly all 
eruptive rocks, dissolve nearly all bases, aud leave behind, in many cases, mere 
skeletons of silica. “ 

On this subject Judd says:** 


“ Bulletin No. 330, U. 8. Oeologienl Survey, p. 408 (1908). 

** Volcanoes. What They Are and What They Teach, p. 41 (1881). 
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** In many volcanoes the constant passage through the rocks of the various acid 
gases has caused nearly the whole of the iron, lime, and alkaline materials of the 
rooks to be converted into soluble compounds known as sulphates, chlorides, car- 
bonates, and borates; and, on the removal of these by the rain, there remains a 
white, powdery substance, resembling chalk in outward appearance, but composed 
of almost pure silica. There ai*e certain cases in which travelers have visited 
volcanic islands where chemical action of this kind lias gone on to such an extent, 
that they have been led to describe the islands as composed entirely of chalk. 

F. Henrich shares the same view, claiming that the chlorides 
of potassium and sodium found in sublimates of aqueous fuma- 
roles were formed bj the action of moisture and hydrochloric 
acid on the alkaline silicates of the hpated lavas.’^^ 

We know from observation underground that granitic and 
other rocks are attacked by mineral solutions which produce 
first a softening of the rocks, and eventually remove all the 
original constituents except the silica and hydrous alumina 
silicates. 

It is, of course, difficult to reproduce in the laboratory with a 
few simple salts the complex reactions that take place far under- 
ground; and here at least we must take the evidence as we 
find it, even if it is difficult to reproduce the reactions. 

We find chlorine or hydrochloric acid or metallic chlorides 
issuing from volcanoes, and we find sodium, calcium, and po- 
tassium chlorides issuing from mineral springs; so it seems 
highly probable that the sodium and potassium silicates break 
up, and the chlorine, after it has become cooled below the boil- 
ing-point of water, reacts with the sodium or potassium, drop- 
ping any metals with which it may have been combined. 

The reactions leading to the formation of calcium chloride 
have been explained above. The reactions with the silicates 
would most naturally begin with the free hydrochloric acid, 
thereby liberating hydrogen, which would combine with the 
sulphur to form H^S, and this in turn would precipitate the 
metals according to the following reactions : 

MCl^ + ;= xlICl -t- MS^, 

i 2 

and would convert any metals already precipitated by other 
agencies to the sulphides, as follows; 

** ZeitMehrift fUr angewandU ChemUf vol. xix,, No. 30, p. 1326 (July 27, 1906) ; 
vol. XX., No. 6, p. 179 (Feb. 1, 1907). 
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MO* + xi,& = MS* + xHfi 
M + a:H,S = MS* + a;H,. 

The first reaction would result in more hydrochloric acid, 
which would be available to repeat the cycle. 

Whether the metals are precipitated by CaO or by reactions 
with the silicates, they would be almost at once converted to 
sulphides, according to the above reactions; and that is the 
condition in which we find them. Gold, which is precipitated 
by carbon, would not be subject to the action of HgS, and hence 
would likely occur as free gold in carbonaceous formations, 
which agrees with the facts as we find them. 

As stated above, I have confined myself, for the sake of sim- 
plicity, to an arbitrarily-chosen condition. It is my purpose to 
point out the very active part which the halogens may play in 
divesting an eruptive of its metal-contents, and conveying the 
same into neighboring veins or openings in the rocks, rather 
than to prescribe the exact steps that are followed. It is con- 
ceivable that under certain conditions the above-mentioned 
reactions may be very important, while in others they may be 
negligible. It is conceivable that in some cases an eruptive 
may be totally divested of its useful metals and yet little of it 
be precipitated short of the atmosphere. This may account for 
the Snake river placer gold, which is extremely fine, and so 
often found associated with volcanic ash as to provoke the 
theory that it had an atmospheric origin. On the other hand, 
a metalliferous eruptive may be only partly relieved of its 
metal-content, the residue remaining in a more or less segre- 
gated form in the body of the eruptive, as at Ely, Nev., where 
the sedimentaries adjoining the eruptive area contain veins and 
deposits of copper-ore, while the eruptive itself contains large 
masses of low-grade ore which appear to be due to magmatic 
segregation. 

I think these considerations, helping to explain some of the 
]ni7.z1ing things about ore-bodies, maybe of service in promoting 
progress towards the goal of a perfect understanding of the 
subject. 




DISCUSSIONS. 




Piping and Segregation in Steel Ingots. 

Discussion of the paper of Henry M. Howe, Tram,^ xxxTiii., 3, 924 ; 
xxxix., 818. 

P. H. Dudley, New York, N. Y. (communication to the 
Secretary*) : — This renewed discussion of Professor Howe’s 
paper is partly due to a recent conversation with him, in which 
I called attention to some features of modern practice he had 
not stated, and he asked me to state them for publication, 
that eventually the truth might be ascertained. His invitation 
to present observations and their interpretations, as applied in 
practice, is accepted in the broad spirit in which it was ex- 
tended. 

My observation during many years of practice in teeming 
steel ingots has been that piping or shrinkage-cavities and seg- 
regation are greater in the higher-carbon steels than in the 
medium and mild steels. Hence we are obliged to discard a 
larger portion of the ingot for sound high-carbon metal, espe- 
cially as its dimensions are increased. The necessity of teem- 
ing all kinds and grades of steel involves the question of the 
greatest percentage of sound or available metal free from 
pipes and sponginess, whether of crucible, Bessemer, open- 
hearth, or electric manufacture, which can be used for the pur- 
poses intended. This question requires renewed investigation, 
in order that we may secure a better and higher grade of steel, 
as the metal is subjected to more severe service in the rapid 
progress of the industrial arts. 

Many members of the Institute can recall the rapid failure of 
the iron rails from 1860 to 1865, when the driving-wheel loads 
of the engines reached from 10,000 to 12,000 lb. The physical 
properties of wrouglit-iron, with its 1 to 1.5 per cent, of included 
cinder, had been sufficient for the evolution of the railroads, 
but proved inadequate for their subsequent development. The 
substitution in 1865 of light Bessemer-steel sections for iron 
rails was facilitated by the fact that the steel, having been 
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once molten in manufacture, would be more homogeneous than 
iron. 

All of the early Bessemer rails were rolled from ingots which, 
after being teemed and “ stripped in the pits/' were allowed to 
cool for examination, as in crucible practice, to see whether they 
were suitable for rails. The ingots selected were reheated and 
hammered into blooms ; and many cases of genuine piped rails 
with smooth unwelded walls of the web, from cold-shrinkage 
cavities, were subsequently found in the tracks. 

In the winter of 1876—77,1 was sent to investigate a number 
of piped rails which had split in the web and broken in the 
track. In a few cases I found slag between the walls, but in 
most cases the walls w^ere oxidized, I went also to the mill in 
which the rails were made and found ingots which had been 
allowed to cool, of which 80 per cent, were piped at one or 
both ends. This fact, in connection with some forcible language 
by the general manager of the mill* in answer to my question, 

whether this was au extraordinary percentage, or the usual 
amount of piped blooms,” made a lasting impression on my 
mind. I concluded that the cavities represented the interior 
volume of shrinkage from the molten metal of teeming to the 
cold metal of the ingot-walls, and that the greater part of it 
could be avoided in rail-ingots by charging them into the re- 
heating-furnace as soon as possible after they were stripped. 
This method soon became the regular practice at all rail-mills, 
and the percentage of piped rails from shrinkage-cavities was 
reduced. Professor Howe does not give this feature of the 
“ state of the art.” 

I have always worked upon the plan of checking the full 
amount of the interior shrinkage of the volume of the steel in 
the ingots for rails by prompt reheating after stripping, in con- 
nection with the chemical composition required for the physical 
properties and degree of deoxidation desired for the grade of 
steel made. 

The adjustment of the chemical composition, first, to secure 
the proper physical properties, and, secondly, to obtain as sound 
ingots as practicable under the existing conditions of manufac- 
ture, was coincident with my design and use of heavy sections. 
I did not expect good results in manufacture unless I made 
proper provision to secure them ; and the freedom from piped 
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rails in more than 500,000 tons, which I made from 1891 to 
1897 inclusive, is evidence to me that the theory upon which I 
worked had basis of fact. I can now control my chemical com- 
position for the section and size of ingot, and with proper time 
for the teeming, stripping, and charging into the reheating- 
furnaces, can secure practically pipeless rails. My statements 
refer to rail-ingots, and to secure the desired results my specifi- 
cations are not universal, but have always had an adaptability 
to meet local conditions of manufacture at difiTerent mills. 

In teeming ingots for basic open-hearth rails, the steel does 
not, as a rule, set “ dead,” as it does in Bessemer practice, but 
the escaping gases eject sparks and the metal rises in the molds. 
A cast-iron plate is often placed on the top of the steel, and in 
some .mills the top of the mold is capped and keyed. Alumi- 
num is often used on top of the metal in the molds to quiet 
basic open-hearth steel for [>late8 as well as for rails. Bessemer 
steel of from 0.10 to 0.30 ^er cent, of (‘arbon for billets, splice- 
bars, and bolts is often teemed in bottle-mouthed molds which 
are not completely filled, but are capped and keyed to prevent 
the rising metal from overflowing the molds before it freezes. 
Tn teeming the ingots of the various kinds and grades of steel 
there are distinctive methods of practice, which have been 
evolved after years of experience in producing the several 
grades of steel required in service. 

Professor Ilowe, '^tnd \ ing the shrinkage-cavities or pipes from 
cold ingots in which the entire shrinkage of the metal from the 
teeming-temperature to that of cold steel has occurred, of course 
finds conditions of manufacture which require attention and 
correction. Operating-men at the mills and engineers have 
also studied the obstacles to be overcome, and applied remedies 
with such success that the conditions are decidedly better than 
they would seem to be from a study of the cold ingots. There 
is still much to be done in the way of improvement and prog- 
ress, which will continue as long as steel is made and teemed 
into ingots. A method has not yet been discovered by which 
an ingot can be teemed, its non-piping period checked or pro- 
longed at one stage of the process, and then cooled so to 
retain what had been gained, as though the entire manufacture, 
as far as the metal was concerned, had been completed before 
the steel cooled. A good estimate of the eftectiveness of a 
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method of checking the shrinkage- volame can be made thus : 
Take an ingot from a heat, allow it to cool, and then cut and 
measure its cavity; then take a bloom-crop, the discard from 
an ingot of the same heat, and cut it. In good practice the 
shrinkage-cavity will be but a small percentage of that found 
in the cold ingot, and will indicate the reduction secured. 

Fig. 1 is a photograph of a three-rail ingot, for 100-lb. rails, 
teemed in a mold 19 in. square ou the base, 17 in. square on the 
top, and 60 in. long. The ingot, poured 50.5 in. long, was well 
deoxidized, and therefore had a large cavity. The ingot had a 
volume of 7.4 eu. ft., inclosing a shrinkage-cavity of about 
128 cu. in., practically 1 per cent, of its volume. This is a 
larger jxMHOiifage than would be found in rail-steel not so well 
deoxidized, or which contained numerous blow-holes. 

Fig. 2 is a photograph of the bloom of an ingot of the same 
lieat and length, cut for the 9-per cent, mill-discard. The ingot, 
after stripping and a subsequent rifle of 500 ft., was charged 
directly into the reheating-furnace without allowing the tem- 
perature to fall below the recalescence-point, while the bulk 
of the steel was several hundred degrees above, and in about 
2 hr. the iugot was drawn and bloomed. The cavity was small 
and less than one-tenth of that of the cold ingot of the same 
heat. I have had a number of ingots and crops cut in recent 
years, since large planers have been available in the machine- 
shops. In former years I was obliged to rely' upon ingots 
broken as stickers’’ at the drop for a view of the shrinkage- 
cavities in those for rails. Professor Howe did not mention 
this advance in practice from the early days of Bessemer, nor 
have I seen it reported by other authorities. 

Fig. 3 is a photograph of an ingot teemed in a similar mold, 
but poured 63.5 in. long for a 1 9-per cent, discard, and of 
a still greater degree of deoxidation than the steel in the in- 
got shown in Fig. 1. The ingot wus slightly inclined when 
the photograph was taken, and the top does not show appar- 
ently as large as in Fig. 1, hut it is of practically the same size. 
The shrinkage-cavity amounted to 250 cu. in., or 1.4 per cent, 
of the volume of the ingot. The cavity is not bell-shaped or 
with sides showing parabolic curves, but nearly vertical, by 
reason of the jolting in the ride to the stripping-machines, 
**hen to the scales to be weighed, then to the reheating-furnaces 
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holding the other ingots, then 1,000 ft. farther to gantry- 
crane, where it was cooled. It is important to observe tbjit 
even after its arrival at the gantry the interior was molten 
under the bottom of the cup-shaped cavity, and a decided 
shrinkage of the metal occurred below, the walls being lined 
with pine-tree crystals. The full length of the 19-per cent, 
bloom-crop could not be cut at one shearing but required two 
cuts; therefore, a full bloom-crop was not obtained for cutting 
and subsequent photographing. The cavity was slightly larger 
than that shown in Fig. 2, though in the bloom it was com- 
pletely removed in the percentage of discard, and less discard 
would have answered. 

Fig. 4 is from a crop which, by reason of greater deoxidation, 
is quite similar to one cut from an ingot having the full per- 
centage increased cavity. 

The freezing of the steel for my rails commences on the 
stool and sides of the molds after a few seconds of contact, 
and bridges over the top of the ingot in 2 or 3 min. after pour- 
ing ceases. Interesting phenomena occur in from 3.5 to 4 min. 
from the end of pouring, through the expansion of the molds 
from the sides of the ingot of to of an inch. This expan- 
sion of the molds continues until the ingots are stripped in the 
usual time of manufacture. The exterior of the molds, which 
measure from 27.5 to 29.5 in. over all, will increase after 
teeming from J to f in. per side. 

The deoxidizers used seem to make a difterence in the quick 
freezing of the steel, and must be understood and adapted to 
the practice of the mill in checking the shrinkage-cavities. 
Aluminum thrown into the molds during teeming, even in small 
percentages, will often cause the ingot to pipe deeply, while in 
other cases the pipe will be separated by solid metal into two 
or more parts. Some of the badly-piped rails ’svhich developed 
in the track during the past two or three years, after about 
that period of service, were those in w hich the manufacturers 
had used aluminum to make “wild’^ steel set <‘dead^’ in the 
molds without reducing the amount of the other deoxidizers 
specified by the purchaser. It gives a quicker-setting steel 
of greater viscosity and apparent shrinkage, w^hich must be 
stripped and charged into the reheating-furnaces in less time 
after teeming than the same grade of steel without the alumi- 
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num, in order to avoid large shrinkage-cavities. In a number 
of experimental tests made to study the increased shrinkage, it 
was only with extreme care that it was possible to avoid piping 
in ingot-molds of the size mentioned, when poured 61 in. long 
for four 33-ft. lengths of lOO lb. rails. I was then dealing with 
from 1.2 to 1.5 per cent, interior shrinkage of the volume of 
the steel, had the ingot been permitted completely to cool. 
The time of the non-shrinkage- or piping-period was so reduced 
that it was not sufficient to avoid piping some of the ‘‘ A ’’ or 
top rails of the ingots by the usual conditions of practice, which 
were effectual in holding under sufficient control the shrinkage 
of ingots for three 38-ft. lengths of 100-lb. rails in the same 
molds. 

The special tests mentioned were made to study the distinc- 
tion between true piped rails and “ split-heads,^^ reported by 
the trackmen as piped rails, and not as easily detected in the 
manufacture. My investigations show, I think, that the ma- 
jority of the split-heads ” with which I have had to deal in 
the track have occurred in the central core of segregated metal 
in the heads and webs of the rails. The central core is capped 
in the bearing-surface by a layer of metal rolled from the ex- 
terior of the ingot and often containing slag inclusions. The 
heads of these rails as manufactured are solid and cut solid by 
the saws, the inspectors at the mills pass them as sound rails, 
which they are to all ordinary observation. Laid in the track 
the metal in the bearing-surface of one or more portions in 
the length of the rail is inadequate to sustain and distribute 
the wheel-loads without spreading. Although this takes place 
only to an infinitesimal amount for each passing wheel, the in- 
crement is cumulative, and the rail-head is deformed and even- 
tually splits, after one or more years’ service. Etching the top 
crop would indicate segregation, and often, but not always, 
shows streaks of cast-iron cut out of the stool by the hot stream 
of metal in teeming the ingot. This infusion of cast-iron I 
have found in most of the split-heads which have been investi- 
gated in full detail, and is the disturbing factor in many cases 
of decided segregation. I have found the streaks in a 0.50- 
per cent, carbon rail to range as high as from 0.80 to 1.02 per 
cent, of carbon by combustion, though from 10 to 15 points 
lower by the color-test. The absence or presence in rail-steel 
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of carbon streaks from cast-iron cut out from the stools or molds 
has been a disturbing element in studying segregation from 
the analysis of drillings from dijfferent parts of the ingot. It is 
not uncommon to see in a double stool of an ingot-car that 
under one mold only a trace of cast-iron has been burned from 
the stool, while from 80 to 40 lb. has been removed from the 
other and distributed in the steel of some of the ingots. 

The decided segregations when they form part of the head 
with the cast-iron infusions are often unable to sustain the 
traffic until the rail is removed for wear, but fail by detailed 
fractures as a split-head, as already described. When the 
segregated portion forms the lower part of the web and base, 
breakages or detailed fractures of the rail as a girder often 
occur. 

I have related briefly some of my observations and practice of 
many years’ experience in the manufacture of heavy and stifl[‘ 
sections of rails. Since the publication of Professor Howe’s 
paper I have tried by measurements to verify his theory of 
virtual expansion of the walls of the ingot. Professor Howe 
in his paper says : “ If, for instance, on reaching a temperature 
of 1,000® C. the virtual expansion were such that the ingot 
was 1 in. wider,” etc. I did not expect in rail-ingots to find 
an increase of any such amount, which for the ingots 19 in. 
square on the base would augment them to 20 in. square, an 
increase of 39 cu. in. for each inch in length of the ingot, and 
for those 50 in. in length, of 1,950 cu. in., a volume from 
8 to 10 times greater than the cavities found in the ingots cut, 
which were well deoxidized. Calipering hot molds and ingots 
as soon as stripped was attended with so many variations of 
temperature of the molds and ingots that approximate meas- 
urements did not definitely indicate an expansion of the ingot- 
walls. Though all of the molds were made from the same draw- 
ings, and were alike for manufacturing purposes, yet each was 
of a difterent size, and each was again modified by its tem- 
perature when the ingots were teemed. The cold ingots from 
the same class of molds also varied as to precise size. 

In open-hearth ingots showing ejections of sparks and boil- 
ing of the steel against the sides of the molds, the metal often 
rises 8 or 4 in. and ‘‘ reams in ” before it sets on top. This is a 
virtual rising of the metal on the top of the ingot, producing 
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spongy steel, and sometimes a cavity is formed when the ingots 
cannot be charged promptly after stripping. The contraction 
of solid steel above the critical points is at a faster rate than 
below. To cut a 33-ft, 100-lb. rail, the saws are set (for rolling 
at 1,000^ 0.) at 33 ft. 6.75 in. Calculate the contraction from 
figures obtained below the critical points, and it is only about 
one-half of the above amount. The roll-designer in making a 
hot template allows a contraction of in. per foot. 

Molten to frozen steel, when well deoxidized, seems to have 
a still higher rate of shrinkage as affecting the respective vol- 
umes, and it is important to control the temperature-lag as 
much as possible in teeming and reducing ingots to solid 
merchantable forms. There is much which can be effectively 
done in a practical way. During the past year one steel com- 
pany, for its rail-ingots as soon as teemed through a 1.5-in. 
nozzle, throws on the top of the steel a shovelful of from 3.5 
to 4 lb. of coke-dust, which ignites, keeps the molten steel 
fluid in the center of the top of the ingot, and feeds the shrink- 
age-cavity. Watching the tops of those ingots for 10 or 12 
min., I was never able to see a sudden lowering of the molten 
steel, as would occur in case of a rapid virtual expansion of 
the walls of the ingot. Those ingots were stripped in from 30 
to 35 min. after teeming. 

More attention has been paid to producing better ingots for 
rails in the past two years than previously, in the great demand 
for quantity. The changes in rail-sections by the railroads 
did not improve the quality or blooming of the ingots. Sink- 
heads have been tried experimentally and the shrinkage-cavity 
reduced. Bottom-pouring for open-hearth ingots has been in- 
troduced with decided success, and is promised for rail-ingots 
in a short time. 

The principle of making Bessemer steel for quality instead 
of for quantity was required for all 1908-09 rails on the New 
York Central Lines — a return to former practice, the beneficial 
results of which are already apparent. 
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Genesis of the Lake Valley, New Mexico, Silver-Deposits. 

Discussion of the paper of Charles R. Kejes, Trans., xxxix., 139, 850 

William M. Courtis, Detroit, Mich, (communication to the 
Secretary*): — I have a few items to add to the history of the 
Lake Valley mines. 

In December, 1879, 1 was sent to the Bassic mine of Colo- 
rado and then to Lone mountain, near Silver City, N". M., and 
to various copper-camps in Arizona. I staged from Glorietta, 
N. M., to Tucson, Ariz., stopping at Silver City to see the 
Cosette mine. This mine led to the opening of the Lake 
Valley mines, and is a deposit of similar formation. 

New Year’s day, 1880, found me crossing the Rio Grande 
above the Jornado del Muerto. At Aleman, Victorio’s band 
crossed four hours ahead of us. We picked *up four wounded 
soldiers to take to Fort Bayard, for during the day the colored 
troops under General Hatch had been driving the Indians back 
through the San Andreas mountains. The traveler of to-day 
little realizes tlie dangers of these trips, when over very rough 
roads we made about 100 miles in a day and a night. 

I subsequently made this trip six times, up to 1882, and each 
time I missed an Indian attack by from one to four days. The 
day I arrived at Silver City nows had come of the massacre of 
75 women and children at the San Francisco ranch. The fight- 
ing-men of Silver City had gone to rescue others. I was the 
only passenger from Socorro, N. M., until we picked up the 
soldiers. The next day we came suddenly on 5 of Victorious 
band, but we had picked up several miners, so our stage bristled 
with guns, and we were let alone. 

At or near my stone quarry, 6 miles from Socorro, 9 men. 
were killed by the band that, a day or two after, killed George 
Daly, Lieutenant White, and all their men. During this raid 
our miners and women at the mine slept in the tunnel. At the 
Cosette mine I had 35 men at work. These Indian raids had 

* Received Feb. 23, 1909. 
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killed oflF the freighters, so for a time the only supplies we had 
were beef, oatmeal, honey, and a few canned tomatoes. 

The Cosette mine was on a trachyte dike, breaking through 
the limestones. The vein carried lead carbonates and horn- 
silver, as rich as 1 oz. in 6 of ore, averaging $100 in value. 
Some $20,000 worth had been taken out in the two months 
during which I was in New York, and I was sent back imme- 
diately to test this mine. A very rich semi-opal and hyalite 
showed that the deposit had been made by hot water. The 
vein dipped quite steeply for a short distance, then ran nearly 
flat, and pitched again. The flat parts carried the rich horn- 
silver, 90 lb. being our largest mass, of which one-sixth was 
silver. Immediately after this find we broke into a cave of 
greater depth than we could measure and very hot. It was not 
over 18 in. wide, and was lined with ore that ran in a small 
testing-mill from $35 to $52 per ton. For a mill, I had found 
a flowing stream, by noticing that the prairie-dogs had dug up 
wet dirt in this desert. It was only 16 ft. down to water. The 
mine w’’ould have paid for a mill, but the parties sold it, as the 
drop in the ore discouraged them, though for a working-ex- 
pense of $13,000, and hauling the ore 6 miles, we had taken 
out more than $8,000 in the testing. 

While working here the Indians had raided the country about 
Lake Valley and killed some of the men. The McEverts ranch 
covered the mines then known only’ as possible prospects. One 
of my men said that Mrs. McEverts wanted to sell the ranch 
for $5,000, and that there were good signs of ore like ours. I 
had $5,000 to invest for parties, but the Indians were too close 
just then to go there, and I would not take it without seeing it. 
John A. Miller, sutler at Fort Bayard, took a guard of soldiers 
and looked at the ranch, making a bargain to purchase it at 
about the price offered to me, thinking of it only as a hay-ranch. 
Seeing this very rich ore I had found, he set some men to work 
on similar outcroppings. I assayed the samples his men found. 
At first these did not run over $42, bat in a few days one sample 
ran about $10,000, and Mr. Miller made me an offer of a half 
interest if I would put up a small smelter, to cost $20,000. I 
took the matter up with Capt. W. II. Stevens, of Detroit, 
owning the Iron-Silver mines of Leadville, who did not accept 
the proposition. 
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Shortly after, Mr. Miller told me that he had sold part for 
$125,000, and the purchasers made me an offer to come back 
and put up the works, but those with whom I had an engage- 
ment would not release me. Mr. Miller told me he received 
$350,000 for all his interests in this property. I was idle some 
months under salary at Detroit waiting orders, until sent to 
Socorro to open up the Torrence mine. I understood that R. 
Bunsen, of Leadville, had built a smelter at Lake Valley that 
was not successful on the class of ore they opened into. George 
Daly and the other oflELcers I met gave me pieces of what they 
called Jackson’s baby,” a solid mass of horn-silver, found, as 
I think, in the Bridal Chamber.” I have some pieces now. 

So many prominent men were killed by the Indians in 1882 
that no one would look at any New Mexican property for years, 
but some day much gold will be obtained from neglected 
mines. I opened great bodies of $10 gold-ore, but as the 
expense was $12 per ton we could do nothing with it. I had 
found out in 1881 that our ore would extract to 90 per cent., 
with a 10-per cent, solution of cyanide, but with cyanide at $2 
per pound it did not look attractive for a $10 ore. 

On the trip early in 1880 I was given a 10-day option for 
$80,000 on 22 claims at Bisbee, including the Copper Queen. 
The owners had been driven in by the Indians, and brought 
with them many burro-loads of beautiful ore. I sent four 4-lb. 
sacks to a Calumet & Ilecla stockholder in Boston, but the 
over-wise mining-man of that company, to whom the matter 
was referred, whose experience had been limited to the Lake 
Superior region, said there were no copper-deposits in Arizona 
that would go down, so I received no aid. Many years after, 
when I was looking at the ore-stopes above the sixth level, with 
ore running about 30 percent, of copper, I wished every young 
mining engineer could profit by this lesson, and be careful not 
to make too wide a generalization from a limited experience. 
The work I laid out on the belief that the copper would go 
down in Arizona made my clients a very satisfactory return. 

Charles R. Keyes, Des Moines, Iowa (communication to 
the Secretary*): — It is with pleasure that I acknowledge the 
value and interest of the historical notes on early mining at 


* Beceived Jan. 10, 1910. 
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Lake Valley, contributed by Messrs. MacDonald ' and Courtis. 
In my own paper there was no attempt to enter into this phase 
of the subject ; partly for reason that the intention was to take 
up this in detail in another connection, partly because there was 
not space enough to devote to it in a brief geologic paper, and 
partly on account of the fact that the strictly mining features 
are quite distinct from the purely geologic characteristics. 

A fl may he inferred from its perusal, the brief historical 
paragraph prefacing my paper was in reality geologic in its 
bearing. The events referred to therein relate to the published 
information concerning the geologic structure. The person- 
ages principally mentioned were noted merely to show how 
the names of several of our most distinguished scientists came 
to be closely associated with that of Lake Valley. 

JPar from my intentions was it to slight the memory of any of 
that brave band who, with lives in their hands, took so active a 
part in the early development of the mines. The value of their 
records is perhaps much greater than that of any published 
notes. The narratives of Messrs. MacDonald and Courtis are 
as thrilling as many other experiences related of that time and 
place. Few of ns at the present time can appreciate the dangers 
of that early day, when the fierce Apache all but swept the white 
man from that part of the country, when renegades from Texas 
overran the land, and when the outlaws of the nations took 
their last stand before advancing civilization. In marked con- 
trast do we to-day reach Lake Valley by means of the “iron 
horse ; and out of a luxurious Pullman palace-car literally step 
directly into the famous “Bridal Chamber'^ of the Grande mine. 

We are greatly indebted to Messrs. MacDonald and Courtis, 
especially since their accounts clear up certain hitherto obscure 
relationships of the various workers in the camp. At this dis- 
tant day the spoken records are apt to be dimmed and inaccu- 
rate. At the same time, by other authenticated records, features 
are presented from an entirely diflTerent view-point. From all, a 
tolerably complete picture is obtained of the events during the 
most strenuous period of the Southwestern country. In the 
near future I hope to present an account of some of the salient 
historical features of New Mexican mining, in which Lake 
Valley bears an important part. 


* TVan#i., xxxix., 850 (1909). 
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Effect of Humidity on Mine-Explosions. 

Discussion of the paper of Carl Scholz, !ZVang., xxxiz., 328. 

Howard 'N, Eavbnson, Gary, W, Va. (communication to the 
Secretary*): — ^For some time before the publication of Mr. 
Scholz’s paper, I had been collecting data bearing upon its sub- 
ject, and I now take pleasure in presenting to the Institute my 
results in the form of a discussion. 

It has long been a matter of common opinion among mining- 
men that mine-explosions are more frequent during the colder, 
or winter months, than during the warmer ones, and it is a 
matter of common knowledge among them that the air-ways 
and road-ways in most mines are much drier and are more in- 
clined to be dusty during the winter than during the summer. 
In many mines, places which are wet and sloppy in the summer 
are dry and sometimes dusty during the winter. These changes, 
of course, can only be due to atmospheric conditions, and are 
caused by differences in temperature and humidity. Until re- 
cently, however, very little attention has been paid to the part 
that atmospheric conditions may play in mine-explosions, or, 
rather, to the effect they may have in rendering mine-conditions 
peculiarly dangerous, and in spreading and rendering more dis- 
astrous the effects of what otherwise probably would have been 
small explosions. 

To show the difference in mine-conditions during summer 
and winter months, I have tabulated in Table I. the results of 
24 observations of hygrometric conditions in several different 
mines at different times of the year. 

Mines Nos. 1, 2, and 6 are located in the Pocahontas coal-re- 
gion, in McDowell county,W,Va., the first one being a shaft-mine 
and the others drift. Mines 1 A and 2A are drift-mines located 
in Logan county, W. Va. All of these are mines of fair size, 
but none of them has been in operation more than six years. 


♦ Recseived Nov. 16. 1908. 
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aud none of them has the amount of air in circulation that it 
will ultimately require. The conditions given are not extremes 
of temperatures, but are fair averages for the seasons of the 
year in which they were taken. The temperatures and humidi- 
ties are not averages for the entire day, but are averages of two 
determinations taken at the same time during the day. 


Table I. — Humidity- Tests at Various Mines in Southern 
West Virginia. 




Outside Air. 

1 

Mine Air. 

1.. 


Amount of Water 





1 




< O 

Removed from Mine 



1 

- 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

*1 






Mine No 

Date. 

Tempera- 

ture 

Saturation 

Aoueous 

Vapor 

Tempera- 

ture. 

Baturation 

Aoueous 

Vapor. 

i| 

< 

11 

Per 24 Hr 

Per Minute. 



F.o 

Per 

Or 

p.o 

Per 

Or per 

Gt Cu 

Cu. Ft 

Gal 

Short 

Gal. 

Lb. 




Cent 

Cu Ft 


Cent 

Cu. Ft. 

Ft. Air 

per Min 


Tons 



1 

1/24-08 

21 8 

44 

0 691 

53.5 

97 

4 467 

3 876 

130,000 

12,428 

51 8 

8 6 

72 0 

1 

2/17-08 

29 5 

62 

0 985 

53.8 

85 

3 955 

2 970 

128,000 

9,377 

89 1 

6 5 

54 3 

1 

2 /18-OS 

40 5 

44 

1.277 

1 53.5 

84 

3 868 

2 691 

128,000 

8,181 

34 1 

5 7 

47 4 

1 . 

219-08 

41.0 

78 

2.305 

63.5 

85 

3 914 

1.609 

128 000 

5,080 

21 2 

8.5 

29 4 

1 

2 20-08 

28 3 

66 

1 186 

53 3 

82 

8 751 

2.566 

128.000 

8,098 

S3 8 

5.6 

46 9 

2, . 

218-08 

22 0 

79 

1 070 

53.0 

97 

4 890 

3 820 

144,000 

11,792 

49 2 

8 2 

68 3 

2.. 

2,19-08 

41.8 

70 

2 130 

52.8 1 

98 

4 4a5 

2 275 

144,000 

8,081 

83 7 

5 6 

46 8 

2 

2,20-08 

25.7 

75 

1 1 201 

63.0 

97 

4 390 

3 189 

144,000 

11. .326 

47.2 

7 9 

65 6 

2 

2,21-08 

27 5 

76 

1.319 

52 3 

97 

4 286 

2 967 

144,000 

10,558 

43 9 

7 3 

61.0 

2 . 

2'22-08 

80 0 

47 

0 910 

52 5 

97 

4 816 

8 406 

144 000 

12,097 

50 2 

8 4 

70 0 

2 

2/24-08 

82 8 

56 

1.215 

62 7 

98 

4 390 

3 176 

144,000 

11,277 

47.0 

7.8 

65 3 

2 

2)25-08 

87 6 

72 

1.877 

1 52 5 

98 

4 360 

2 483 

144,000 

8,820 

86 8 

6.1 

61.1 

2 

2/26-08 

85 5 

83 

2 156 

52.6 

99 

4 420 

2 264 

144,000 

8.041 

83.5 

5 6 

46 6 

6 

2/21-08 

38 0 

43 

1 137 

52 8 

94 

4 225 

3 088 

200 000 

15,234 

63 5 

10 6 

88 2 

« 

2/22-08 

24 5 

68 

1 031 

50.5 

97 

4 024 

2.993 

200,000 

14,765 

61 6 

10 2 

86 6 

6 

2/24-08 

39 0 

35 

0 961 

52 7 

97 

4 345 

3 884 

200,000 

16,6941 

69 6 

11 6 

96 7 

a 

2/25-08 

1 29 3 

56 

1 1 051 

52 4 

97 

4 301 

8 250 

200,000 

16.03S 

66 9 

9 1 

92 9 

2A 

Jan., 08 

! 41 0 

92 

2 719 

59 0 

94 

5 222 

2 503 

105.000 

6,488 

27 0 

4 5 

37 5 

2A 

iFeb ,08 

37 0 

91 

! 2 321 

59 0 1 

94 

5 048 

2.727 

106,000 

7,180 

29 7 

4 9 

41 8 

lA 

Mar.. 08 

54 0 

76 

1 3 561 

1 

56 0 

98 

4 665 

1 104 

102,000 

2,777 

1 11 6 

1 9 

16.1 









Ih 














III 


Amount of Water 
Deposited in Mine 









orcti 
Ft Air. 


1 




6 

8/19-08 

83 5 

57 

6 938 

60 0 

99 

6.687 

1.251 

150,000 

4 629 

19 3 

3.2 

26.8 

^ i 

8/20-08 ! 

71 0 

80 

6.592 

60 0 

99 

5 687 

0 905 

150,000 

8,348 

14 0 

2 3 

19.4 

6 

8/22-08 1 

72.0 < 

93 

7 912 

60 2 

99 

5 726 

2 186 

160.000 

8,088 

33 7 

5 6 

46 8 

4 . 

1 

8/24-08 

80.0 

58 

6.342 

59.2 

99 

6.487 

0.805 

150,000 

j 2,978 

12 4 

2.1 

17 2 


These figures show that during the winter months water is 
removed from the mines, by the ventilating-current, at rates of 
from 21 to 69 tons in 24 hr., and that in the summer months 
it is deposited in the same mines at rates of from 12 to 33 
tons in 24 hr. There are extreme diflterences shown in the 
amount of aqueous vapor present in the air of the same mine, 
No. 6, between summer and winter conditions, of more than 
100 tons in 24 hours. 
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Ualess one is accustomed to considering the amounts of mois- 
ture present in the atmosphere, at all times, these quantities 
are startling, but the observations can easily be duplicated at 
trifling expense by any one interested. Can any one doubt that 
if coal-dust by itself is explosive, as now seems proved, the 
removal of the amount of moisture shown, from the mine-air> 
in mines apt to be dusty, may remove the balance from the 
point on the safety-valve at which nature has set it, and con- 
vert a mine ordinarily safe into one liable to cause a terrific 
explosion, if anything should happen to raise the temperature 
to the explosion-point of the dust ? 

With the exception of some data published by D. E. 
Llewellyn,^ I have never seen any definite figures giving the 
numbers of explosions, or of fatalities caused by them, occur- 
ring in each month of the year. Unfortunately, the data given 
by Mr. Llewellyn are confessedly incomplete, and, furthermore, 
they refer only to explosions occurring in England and Wales, 
where the atmospheric conditions are entirely different from 
those existing in this country. 

For the purpose of determining the relative occurrence of 
explosions, I have compiled in Table IL the explosions caused 
by gas or dust in which five or more fatalities have occurred, 
and which have been ofiicially reported in Canada, Mexico, and 
the United States, No explosions or fatalities caused by fires, 
wrecks, falls, etc., have been included, as it is inconceivable 
that atmospheric conditions could have affected such occur- 
rences to any appreciable extent. The basis of Table II. is one 
published by J. T. Beard. ^ All of the figures given by him 
have been verified with the records and by correspondence, and 
his table has been very much amplified to make the present 
one, which, it is believed, is accurate and nearly complete. 


Table II. — Mine- Explosions Supposed to be Caused by Qas or 
Dust^ Causing Five or More Fatalities^ Officially Reported in 
North America. 


(From Oct. 2, 1871, to Mar. 28, 1908.) 

Date Place. 

1871, October 2. Otto Bed Ash, Pa., 

1872, September 27. Diamond, Pa., 

1873, May 13. Intercolonial Coal Co., N. S., 


Number of 
Fatalities. 
5 
7 

. 56 


' Coal (February, 1908). 


’ Mine Oaeee and ExjfdoaionSy p. 189 (1908). 
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Bate. 

1877, May 9. 

Place. 

Wadesville, Pa., . 



Number of 
Fatalities. 

7 

1878, January 15. 

Potts Colliery, Pa., 




5 

1878, May 21. 

Sydney, N. S., 




5 

1879, May 6. 

Audenried, Pa., . 




6 

1879, June 20. 

Mill Creek, Pa., . 




5 

1880, May 3. 

Lykens Valley Slope, Pa., . 




5 

1881, March 5. 

sWt No. 2, Nanticoke, Pa., 




6 

1882, May 24. 

Kohinoor Colliery, Pa. , 




5 

1884, January 24. 

Crested Butte, Colo., 




59 

1884, March 13. 

Pocahontas, Va., . 




114 

1884, August 20. 

Greenback, Pa., . 




7 

1886, February 18. 

Vale Colliery, N. S., . 




13 

1885, October 21. 

Plymouth, Pa., 




6 

1886, January 21. 

Newburg, W. Va., 




39 

1886, August 30. 

Fair Lawn Colliery, Pa., 




6 

1886, September 13. 

Marvine, Pa., 




8 

1890, February 1. 

Nottingham Colliery, Pa. , . 




8 

1890, March 3. 

Shaft No. 3, S. Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 



8 

1890, April 2. 

Slope No. 4, Nanticoke, Pa., 




6 

1890, May 15. 

Jersey, No. 8, Ashley, Pa., . 




28 

1891, January 27. 

Mammoth, Pa., . 




109 

1891, February 21. 

Springhill Mines, N. S., 




125 

1891, October. 

Bichardson, Pa., . 




7 

1891, November 8. 

Shaft No 1, Nanticoke, Pa., 




12 

1892, July 23. 

York Farm, Pa., . 




15 

1893, January 10. 

Como, Colo., 




24 

1893, March 27. 

Shaft No. 1, Nanticoke, Pa., 




6 

1893, April 6. 

Shaft No. 4, Edwardsville, Pa., 




6 

1893, September 21. 

Plymouth, Pa., 




6 

1894, November 20. 

Blanche, W. Va., . 




8 

1895, February 18. 

Bear Kidge, Pa., . 




5 

1895, October 7. 

Dorrance, Pa , . 




7 

1895, December 20. 

Dayton, Tenn., 




25 

1896, February 18. 

New Castle, Colo , 




49 

1896, March 23. 

Berwindsdale, Pa., 




15 

1896, October 29. 

S. Wilkes-Barre, Pa., . 




6 

1897, January 4. 

Alderson, Ind. Ter., 




6 

1897, March 28. 

Jermyn, No. 1, Pa., 




5 

1897, September 3. 

Sunshine, Colo., . 




12 

1898, September 23. 

Brownsville, Pa., . 




8 

1899, March 9. 

Mahanoy City, Pa., 




8 

1899, June 16. 

Dominion Colliery No. 4, N. S., 




11 

1899, July 24. 

Grindstone, Pa., . 




5 

1899, December 23. 

Sumner, Pa., 




20 

1900, March 6. 

Bed Ash, W. Va., 




46 

1900, May 1. 

Scofield, Utah, 




200 

1900, November 2. 

Berryburg, W. Va., 




16 

1900, November 9. 

Buck Mt. Colliery, Pa., 




7 

1901, February 15. 

Union, B. C., . . . 




64 

1901, April 29. 

Alderson, Ind. Ter., 




6 
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Pate. 

1901, May 16. 

Place. 

Chatham, W. Va., 




Number of 
Fatalities. 

10 

1901, May 20. 

Kichland, Tenn , . 





20 

1901, June 10. 

Port Royal, Pa., . 





19 

1901, September 16. 

Spring Gulch, Colo., 





6 

1901, October 26. 

Buttonwood, Pa., . 





6 

1901, October 26. 

Diamondsville, Wyo., . 





32 

1902, January 24. 

Lost Creek, Iowa, . 





20 

1902, March 6. 

Catsburg, Pa., 





5 

1902, March 31. 

Dayton, Tenn., 





16 

1902, May 19. 

Coal Creek (Fraterville), Tenn. 




184 

1902, May 22. 

Femie, B. C., 

. 




125 

1902, July 10. 

Bolling Mill Mine, Johnstown, 

Pa., 



112 

1902, August 7. 

Bowen, Colo., 





13 

1902, September 16. 

Algoma, W. Va., . 





17 

1902, September 22. 

Stafford, W. Va., . 





6 

1902, November 29. 

Luke Fidler, Pa., . 





7 

1903, April 13. 

Carbon, Ind. Ter., 





6 

1903, June 30. 

Hanna, Wyo. , 





169 

1903, July 15. 

ITnion, B C , 





16 

1903, November 21. 

Ferguson, Pa., 





17 

1903, December. 

Flat Top, Ala., 





5 

1904, January 8. 

Crows Nest, B. C., 





7 

1904, January 25. 

Cheswick (Harwich Mine), 

Pa., 




178 

1904, October 28. 

Tercio, Colo., 





19 

1904, November 18. 

Crows Nest, B. C., 





14 

1905, February 20. 

Virginia City, Ala., 





111 

1905, February 26. 

Wilcoe, W. Va., , 





7 

1905, March 18. 

Red Ash, W. Va , 





24 

1905, March 22 

Princeton, Ind., . 





9 

1905, April 3. 

Ziegler, 111. , . 





53 

1906, April 20. 

1905, April 27, 

Cabin Creek, W. Va., . 
Dubois, Pa., . 





6 

13 

19a5, April 30. 

Wilberton, Ind. Ter., 





13 

1905, July 5. 

Vivian, W. Va., . 





5 

1905, Octolier 29. 

Hazel Kirk, Pa., . 





6 

1905, November 4. 

Vivian, W. Va , . 





7 

1905, November 15. 

Bentleyville, Pa , . 





6 

1905, December 1. 

Diamondville, Wyo., . 





18 

1906, January 4. 

Coaldale, W. Va , 





22 

1906, January 18. 

Detroit, W. Va. . 





18 

1906, January 24. 

Witteville, Ind. Ter., . 





14 

1906, February 8, 

Parral, W. Va., . 





27 

1906, February 19. 

Maitland, Colo., . 





14 

1906, February 27. 

Piper, Ala., . 





12 

1906, March 22. 

Century, W. Va., . 





23 

1906, April 22. 

Cautro, Colo., 





19 

1906, July 19. 

Huger, W. Va., . 





5 

1906, October 3. 

Pocahontas, Va., . 





36 

1906, October 5. 

1906, October 24. 

Blossburg, N. M., . 





16 

Johnstown, Pa., . 




• 

7 
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Date. 

Flaoe. 

Number of 
FataliUea. 

1907, January 23. 

Primero, Colo., .... 

. 24 

3907, January 26. 

Penco, W. Va., . 

. 12 

1907, January 29. 

Fayetteville, W. Va., . 

. 86 

1907, February 4. 

Elkina, W. Va., .... 

. 25 

1907, May 1. 

Whipple, W. Va , 

. 16 

1907, December. 

Naomi, Pa., 

. 35 

1907, December. 

Monongah, W. Va., 

. 358 

1907, December. 

Darr, Pa., 

. 239 

1907, December 16. 

Yolande, Ala., .... 

. 16 

1908, February 7. 

Port Hood, N. S., 

. 10 

1908, February 10. 

South Carrollton, Ky., . 

9 

1908, February 27. 

Boseta, Mexico, .... 

. 83 

1908, March 28. 

Hanna, Wyo., .... 

. 59 


An analysis of the data of Table II. is presented in Table III. 


Table III. — Number of Explosions in which Five or More Fatalu 
ties Occurred^ and of Fatalities^ Caused by Gas or Dust, in 
North America. 


(From Oct. 2, 1871, to Mar. 28, 1908.) 


Month. 

Number of 
Explosions 

Number u 
Fatalities. 

' 1 1 II II 

ties per Explo- 
sion. 

Percentage of 





Explosions 

Fatalities 

January 

1 15 

621 

41 4 

12 9 

16.6 

February 

15 

662 

37.5 

12.9 

15.0 

March 

14 

344 

24.6 

12.1 

9.2 

April 

I 9 

127 

14.1 

7.8 

3.4 

May 

1 13 , 

666 

51.2 

11.2 

17.8 

June 

4 1 

204 

51.0 

3.4 

5.5 

July 

6 

158 

26.3 1 

5.2 

4.2 

August 

3 I 

25 

8.3 

2.6 

0.7 

September 

3 

70 

8.8 

6 9 

1.9 

October 

12 

151 

12.6 

10.3 

4.1 

November 1 

9 1 

93 

10.3 

7.8 

2.5 

December 

8 

716 

89.6 

6.9 

19.1 

Total 

116 

3,737 

32.2 

100.0 

100. 0 


It will be noticed that by far the larger proportion of explo- 
sions and of fatalities has occurred in the eastern part of the 
United States, in the Appalachian region, as was to be expected, 
considering the relative production and number of mines of 
this section and of the remainder of the country. An analysis 
of these explosions separately, including in the Appalachian 
region, Nova Scotia, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Tennessee, and Alabama, is given in Table IV. 
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Table IV , — Number of Explosions^ in which Five or More Fatalir 
ties Occurred^ and of Fatalities^ Caused by Gas or Dust^ in the 
Appalachian Region of North America. 

(From Oct. 2, 1871, to Mar. 28, 1908, by months.) 


! 

Month. 1 

1 

Number of 
Explosions. 

Number of 
Fatalities 

Average Num- 
ber or Fatall^ 1 
ties per Ex- 1 
plosion. 1 

Percentage of 

January 

8 

468 

68.5 

Explosions 

9.4 

Fatalities. 

18.3 

February 

10 

343 

34.3 

11.8 

13.4 

March 

12 

276 

23.0 

14.1 

10.8 

April 

4 

30 

7.5 

4.8 

1.2 

May 

11 

341 

31.0 

12.9 

18.3 

June 

1 3 

35 

11.7 

8.5 

1.4 

July 

6 

142 

28.4 

5.9 

6.6 

August 

2 

12 

6.0 

2.4 

05 

September 

6 

62 

87 

70 

20 

October 

9 

86 

9.4 

10.6 

3.3 

November 

8 

79 

9.9 

9.4 

3.0 

December 

7 

1 698 

99.7 

8.2 

27.2 

Total 

85 

; 2,561 

30.1 

1 loao 

100.0 


To ascertain the average atmospheric conditions over the 
area covered hy the Appalachian region I obtained from the 
U. S. Weather Bureau the average monthly temperatures and 
the average monthly actual humidities for each year from 
1896 to 1907, inclusive, for the following places: Lynchburg, 
Va., Pittsburg, Pa., Elkins, W. Va., Knoxville, Tenn., and 
Atlanta, Ga. ; these stations being taken as covering the 
region fairly and being the ones for which records could best 
be obtained, and from these data, Tables V. and VI. were com- 
inled. 


Table V. — Average Monthly Weight of Aqueous Vapor in Air^ 
1896 to 1907, Inclusive. 

Grains per Cubic Foot. 


Place 

( 

Jan j 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr * 

May ! 

: j 

June i 

! 

i July ' 

1 1 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 \ i*<‘l lull ir Va 

1 T-sj 1 61 

2 50 

2 n? 

4 7ft i 

"" '■ 1 

6 27 ! 

7 15 i 

7 06 

5.63 

8 81 

2.50 

1.81 

r'p ill i'u I'll . 

1 f>(»| 

1 40! 

2.1ft 

2.71 

4 10 1 

ft 56 ! 

G 46 1 

6 04 

4 06 

3 ,3ft 

2 31 

1.64 

1 :kf 1 ^ \a 

1 r»8' 

“ 1 27i 

2 14 ; 

2 ft4 

3 07 

ft ,u i 

(> 20 

5.09 

4 76 

2 97 

1 2 05 

1.64 

Knoxville, '1 enn 


1 8ft 1 

2 1 

3 22 

4 80 1 

6 4ft 1 

7.21 ! 

7 26 

ft 81 

8.90 

2 68 

2.03 

Atlanta, Ga . 

2 27| 

2 ('() 

8 20 

3. (>2 

ft 11 1 

6 50 j 


7 49 

6 96 

4 06 

[ 2.98 

2 28 

Averages 

1.81 

1.(4 

2.57 

3.01 

4.56 

6.02 

6,89 

1 

6.77 

5.40 

3.62 

2.50 ‘ 

1.88 
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Table VI . — Average Monthly Temperatures for Years 1896 to 

1907, Inclusive. 

Degrees Falurenheit. » 


Place. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1 

Dec. 

l-% Hohl-u'-g Vu 
ririhbiiiir. Pu 
r.lkin'., \»i, 

Kiiox 1 « 1. > 
vM III III <i>i 

M7 ft 
>1 > 
'll 

1 ( 

36 8 
28 7 
27 0 
88.3 
42 3 

47 6 
41 9 
41 2 
50 9 
63 7 

65.1 
60.6 
46.7 

^ 56.5 

59.2 1 

60 8 
63.8 
69 8 
68 0 
70.6 

72 5 
70.1 
65.8 
74.4 
76 4 

77.2 
76.1 
70 2 
77.4 
78 6 

76 0 

73.1 
69 3 
76.8 

78.1 

69.7 
67 5 

63.2 
71 4 

78.3 

67.8 

56.9 

81.9 

69.5 

62.5 

47.4 
43 9 
89.7 

48.1 

52.2 

88.4 

88 4 
31.2 

89 4 
43.8 

Averages 

36 1 

34 4 

47 1 

1 53 6 

66 5 

71 8 

'76T 

74.7 

1 

C9.0 

57.6 

46.8 

sf.r 


If we assume the average mine-temperature at outlet to be 
52° P. and the relative humidity of the return-air to be 80 per 
cent. — conservative figures — the return-air would contain 3.50 
grains of moisture per cubic foot when leaving the mine. In 
the Appalachian region, therefore, moisture would be extracted 
from the mines in considerable quantities during the five 
colder or low-humidity months of November, December, Jan- 
uary, February and March, and possibly slightly in April. 

Table III. shows that during the five low-humidity months, 
52.6 per cent, of the number of serious explosions and 62.4 
per cent, of the fatalities caused by them, have occurred, and 
that the average number of fatalities per explosion occurring 
in these five months is 38.3, against an average of 25.5 for the 
remaining seven months and ot 32.2 for the year. 

Table IV. shows that, in the Appalachian region, during the 
five low-humidity months, or 41.7 per cent, of the period cov- 
ered by the table, 52.9 per cent, of the number of serious 
explosions, and 72.8 per cent, of the fatalities caused by such 
explosions, have occurred, and that the average number ol 
fatalities per explosion occurring in these five months is 41.4, 
against an average of 17.4 for the remaining seven mouths 
and of 30.1 for the year. 

These figures indicate that more serious explosions do occur 
during the colder or low-humidity months than during the 
warmer ones, but that the disproportion in numbers is not as 
great as is usually supposed. 

To see if this apparent tendency for explosions cause'd by 
gas or dust to occur more frequently during the low-humidity 
months extended to all such explosions, or only to the more 
serious ones, the following three tables, covering all of the 
data available, were compiled: 
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Table VII. — Number of Explosions and of Fatalities^ Supposed to 
be Caused by Dust or Oas^ in Mines of Pcun-ylronia. 


# (From 1871 to 1907, Inclusive, by Months. Bevised to 1907, 1/04/09). 


Month. 

Number of 
Explosions. 

1 

Number : 

; Fatalities 

Vi.m- 

ImT i 1 1 1 iiLil- 

ties per Ex< 
plosion. 

Percentage of 

January 

46 

362 

7 9 

Explosions. 

10.5 

Fatalities. 

22.6 

February 

‘23 

41 

1.8 

5.3 

2.0 

March 

43 

108 

2 5 

9.8 

6.7 

April 

jSiy 

30 

63 

2.1 

6.9 

3.9 

39 

106 

2.7 

8.9 

6.6 

June 

38 

75 

2.0 

8.7 

4.7 

J uly 

*28 

167 

6.0 

6.4 

10.4 

August 

33 

60 1 

''IS 

7.6 

3.7 

September 

36 

84 

2.3 

I 8.2 

5.2 

October 

51 

105 

2.1 

11.7 

6.6 

November 

29 

80 . 

2 8 

6.6 

5.0 

December 

41 

354 

8.6 

9.4 

22.1 

T«>tal 

” 437 

! 1,605 

1 ’ 

3.67 

100.0 " 

100.0 


Table VIIL — Number of Explosions and of Fatalities^ Stfpposed 
to be Caused by Gas or Dust^ in Mines of West Virginia. 
(From June 30, 1893, to June 30, 1907, inclusive, by Months.) 
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Table IX. — Number of Mxplosions and of Fatalities^ Supposed to 
be Caused by Gras or Dust^ in Mines of Indian Territory^ 
(From 1896 to 1907, indusive, by Months.) 


Month 

Number of 
Explosions. 

! 

Number of 
Fatalities. 

! 

Avcriige Num- 
ber (»f Tatali- 
ties per Ex- 
plosion. 

Percentage of 

1 

9 

10 

1.1 

Explotnions. 

10.0 

Fatalities, 

8.7 


7 

13 

1.9 

7.8 

11.3 


8 

3 

0.4 

8.9 

2.6 

.......rt 

7 

34 

49 

7 8 

29.6 



3 

4 

1.3 

3.3 

3.5 


5 

4 1 

0.8 

5.6 

3.6 

T - 

July 

6- 

7 

1.2 

6.0 

6.1 

Aiigimt 

€ 

4 

0.5 

8.9 

3.6 

S^pt^mher 

7 

3 

0.4 

7.8 

2.6 

October 

11 

9 

0.8 

12.2 

7.8 

jSfoveniber. 

10 

10 

1.0 

11.1 

8.7 

Oe<»omb«r..* - 

9 

14 

1.5 

10.0 

12.2 




Total 

90 I 

"116™ 

1.3 

100.0 

”~ioao^ 






Table X., which follows, has been compiled from Tables 
VII., VIII., and IX. 

Table X. — Comparative Numbers and Fatalities of Explosions 
Oc*'*trrhuj During Five Colder Months and Bemainder of Year 
in Pennsylvania^ West Virginia^ and Indian Territory. 


Percentage of time 

Percentage of explosions 

Percentage of fatalities 

Av. number fatalities per explosion , 


From the data shown, the following conclusions can be 
drawn : 

1. That in the history of coal-raining in North America 
serious explosions of gas or dust have occurred more frequently 
during the five low-humidity months than during the rest of 
the year, and that the explosions occurring during those months 
have been more severe and have occasioned more fatalities 
than the others. 


Pennsylvania 

I West Virginia 

Indian 

Territory 

■S *: ^ SS 

I i‘3 

'it 

p c 

V . 

§ o 
pej 

i " 
s % 

« o 

P a 
sc” 

Q> 

11 

O O 

41.7 

41.6 

58.9 

5.2 

58.3 

68.4 
41.1 

2.8 

41.7 

58.0 

83.3 

17.4 

58.3 

42.9 

16.7 

4.8 

41.7 58.3 

[ 47.8 52.2 

43.6 56.5 

1.2 14 
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2. That in all explosions of gas or dust causing fatalities in 
Pennsylvania, during the past 37 years, no more than the 
alferage number occurred during the five low-humidity months, 
but that the explosions occurring during these months caused 
more fatalities than those occurring during the remainder of the 
year. It should be remarked that in one of the most severe 
explosions of recent years, in a low-humidity month, the testi- 
mony of the mine-inspector at the inquest states that the air- 
shaft was at least partly closed by an accumulation of ice at 
the bottom. If this is so, the cause of this disaster should not 
be attributed to gas or dust. 

3. That in all explosions of gas or dust causing fatalities in 
West Virginia, during the past 14 years, the average num- 
ber of explosions was greater, and the average number of 
fatalities per explosion very much greater, during the five low- 
humidity months than during the balance of the year. The 
data for the year ending June 30, 1908, are not yet available, 
but the serious explosion in December, at Monongah, will 
materially increase the figures given. 

4. That in all explosions of gas or dust causing fatalities 
in Indian Territory, during the past 12 years, the average 
number of explosions was slightly greater, and the average 
number of fatalities per explosion slightly less, during the five 
low-humidity months than during the balance of the year. 

I have no records of relative humidities and temperatures of 
any places in the coal-fields of Indian Territory, and it would bo 
interesting to have the tabulated data j^repared by Mr. Scholz 
for a comparison with the data for the Appalachian region. 

In conclusion, I record my opinion that, whatever may be 
the effect of humidity on gas- or dust-ex^Josions, nearly all 
of them can be prevented by effective ventilation, by remov- 
ing the dust, and by the use of safety, or non-flaming, ex- 
plosives. I am not a believer in the theory that too much air 
causes explosions, and I moan by ‘‘ effective ” ventilation the 
circulation of volumes of air whose velocity must not be less 
than 200 ft. per min. through the last break-throughs and at 
the faces of the working-places. If this is done and the dust 
is properly sprinkled and removed, there will be very few of 
the mysterious ” explosions in coal-mines, of which we see 
so much in the papers. 

VOL. XL. — 61 
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All accidents of this sort are to be deplored, and their pre- 
vention should be the constant endeavor of every mining-xnan, 
but the fatalities caused by them are very much less in extent 
than are those occurring constantly around mines, chiefly by 
falls of coal and slate and from mine-cars, and about which 
nothing is heard by the outside world until the annual statistics 
of mining-operations are published. Constant instruction and 
careful oversight are both necessary to reduce the number of 
fatalities from these causes, 

A, T. Shubick, Washoe, Mont, (communication to the Sec- 
retary*): — This paper is to be considered more in the light of 
a sequel to, rather than a discussion of, Mr. Scholz’s theory 
of humidity in connection with mine-explosions. 

Among the many papers and discussions brought forth as a 
result of the recent unprecedented record of mine- disasters, 
the Scholz theory, with its accurate statistical data and its final 
practical results, must appeal to both theoretical and practical 
coal-men as the one step backed with substantial results. And 
yet this theory has one unknown quantity, upon the practical 
solution of which will depend its acceptance among the coal- 
engineers of the country. This question, in the form that each 
mine-manager has probably considered it, is : “ What relative 
humidity will my mine require to make it cxpl()?-i(>n-i'roof 

While a discussion of the causes of explosions will not be 
attempted here, the fact that some mines are more explosive 
than others, regardless of the chemical and physical properties 
of the coal — and also occasionally irrespective of the gaseous 
character of the mine — has been generally accepted among the 
coal-engineers. Why this is so we are waiting for the chem- 
ists to tell us, as we have been waiting for the reason that coal 
cokes. 

For this reason few managers, some even with extremely 
dusty and seemingly dangerous mines, will countenance the 
apparently foolish expenditure of money for an adequate water- 
ing-system, until there is some practical evidence of its neces- 
sity, with the usual toll of human lives. If the mine-manager 
can be shown that a certain relative humidity is required to 


* Received Mar. 16, 1909, 
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make his mine non-explosive it gives him something tangible 
to work from, and would doubtless be universally accepted and 
ailed upon. 

To accomplish this, I propose that coal from every mine, or 
every group of mines, in the country be tested at the explosion- 
gallery of the IT. S. Geological Survey, Technologic Branch, at 
Pittsburg. Each coal could be tested with the air at different 
degrees of saturation, until the maximum relative humidity at 
which it was found explosive had been determined. The cannon 
used would be a factor of safety in more or less direct proportion 
of its area to the area of the drill-holes used in the mines when an 
equal number of inches of powder are used. In very gaseous dis- 
tricts the maximum percentage of gas on any return air-way 
should be ascertained and a like amount used in the tests. 
When the maximum degree of saturation requisite for a par- 
ticular mine has been determined, the size of the plant necessary 
is readily determined when the minimum relative humidity of 
the mine for the year is known. Hygrometer tests can be 
made daily or oftener, as conditions seem to warrant, and the 
mine-air kept closely to the specified humidity, thus eliminat- 
ing the indiscriminate sprinkling as practiced in many mines, 
with its indeterminate results and bad effects on the roof. 

Two important objections are conceded to this theory, which 
may be found impossible to overcome in practice. 

First, the impossibility of reproducing exact mine-conditions 
in the test-gallery. This objection can only be overcome by 
making the gallery of greater length. 

Second, the vaporizer w^ould be an objrctionabh* method of 
raising the humidity in slow air-currents, as much of the water 
would necessarily be deposited locally. Mr. Scholz’s experi- 
ments Avith vaporizers in the thin seams of Oklahoma, with 
their necessarily high-velocity air-currents, does not give con- 
clusive proof of their adaptability to mines with large air- 
ways. 
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The Silver-Mines of Mexico. 

Discussion of the paper of Albert F. J. Bordeaux, T/ans.j xxxlx , 357. 

A. H. Bromly, Zihuatanejo, Gaerroro, Mexico (communica- 
tion to the Secretary*) : — The following criticism of what ‘‘is 
offered as a summary which may be found useful by mining 
engineers/’ is not dictated by any captious spirit, but in the 
interest of historical and scientilic accuracy. 

The States of Queretaro and Oaxaca have produced suffi- 
cient silver to warrant more extended notice. 

Referring to Pachuca, State of Hidalgo, the somewhat loose 
and inexact statement is made that “the ore-deposit is an 
andesite, intermixed w’ith quartz-veins, rich from the surface.” 
A better description would be, — the ore-deposits consist of 
quartz-veins in andesite. 

It is notable that many of the rich shoots worked in recent 
days did not come to surface. In consequence, Pachuca is 
often quoted by the ill-informed as a camp in which values im- 
prove with depth, the truth being that the veins carry shoots, 
or clavos, some of which were exposed at surface and some not. 

The name of “ electric plow,” applied to the mechanical 
stirrer of recent use, is certainly not to be recommended. The 
stirrer, or agitator, consists essentially of a traversing gang- 
plow, operated by power through shafting, drums, and wire- 
rope. The fact that in certain plants the motive-power used 
is electricity does not make it an electric plow. Such a name 
suggests a machine of which the motor is an essential and inte- 
gral part; which is not so in this case. A lathe in a factory 
driven by water-power is not called a hydraulic lathe. 

My experience agrees with Dr. Raymond’s note as to azulaque^ 
which in some districts is also applied to blue coi)per carbonate. 

The El Oro, Esperanza, and Mexico mines should be allocated 
to the State of Mexico; the Dos Estrellas being in Michoacan, 
as stated. The El Oro quartz certainly does not appeal to me 


* Beceived Nov. 10, 1908. 
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a$ being << sugary/" and Caetani and Burt ' describe it as very 
hard, compact/" and in places shows a distinctly banded or 
viavy structure."" This entirely agrees with my own observa- 
tions of the ores both of El Oro and Tlalpujahua. It would 
be interesting if Mr. Bordeaux could say if the proportions 
of gold and silver given in ores and bullion apply to the Dos 
Estrellas. 

In the following paragraph reference is made to the noted 
mine-operator as Jean de la Borde, and later (p. 865) as 
Laborde. Being of French origin, one or the other of these sur- 
names maybe right; but he was known in this country as 
Jose (le la Borda, and as such is referred to in important his- 
torical and family documents. Whatever his surname may 
have been back East,’" is there any good reason to amend 
history by changing his Christian name from Joseph to John? 

Can Mr. Bordeaux positively confirm the statement (p. 364) 
that veins in Temascaltepec, Sultepec, and Zacualpan occur in 
granite ? It certainly is not so in Zacualpan, the only camp of 
the three with which I am personally acquainted. There the 
principal formation is Cretaceous shales and slates, and the 
same is generally coiivsidcrcd to be the case with Sultepec. I 
think Mr. Bordeaux must be in error. 

Respecting the unfortunate State of Guerrero, Mr. Bordeaux 
appears to be as entangled as he considers the formation to be. 
Ilaving a good knowledge of a considerable area of the State, 
I cannot indorse his view, as far as my experience goes. But 
from his remarks later as to complicated formations in Oaxaca, 
it may ])erhap8 be inferred that he means the topography is 
entangled. In that sense, any one who knows would heartily 
agree with him. 

In the neighborhood of Taxco, Buenavista, Tonalapa, and 
elsewhere, tertiary volcanics have burst through the Cretaceous 
shales and limestones. In the first-mentioned district, these 
volcanics are identical with the rbj^olites of the central portion 
of the State of Guanajuato. While, therefore, certain areas 
show heavy rhyolitic or andesitic exposures, the statement that 

dikes of andesite protrude everywhere "" is far too sweeping. 

Respecting Taxco, historical rummaging has yielded disas- 


* Trans, j xxxvii., 5 (1907). 
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trouB results. Certainly, for several centuries Taxco has not 
presented any tin-ores, complex or otherwise. Historical legend 
is often unreliable, but according to such, a tribute of gold w#s 
paid to Moctezuma from Taxco Viego, a small village about 6 
miles from the present town. After the conquest of Mexico, 
in 1521, Hernan Cortez marched to Acapulco on an exploring^ 
expedition, and incidentally called in at Taxco Viego to inves- 
tigate the gold-brick industry. It is recorded that he found a 
village of goldsmiths, and also tin tokens passing as currency. 
Some historians say that sufficient of the latter were collected 
to use in casting some bronze cannon. However, he discov- 
ered the existence of silver-ores, and started mining-operations 
himself, thus founding, in 1522, the first mining-camp to be 
worked by Europeans on the North American continent, the 
new town being the present Taxco. 

Whether the first Spaniards found any tin-ore is uncertain, 
but in spite of nearly 400 years of active mining-life, and much 
diligent search, Taxco has produced no tin-ore within the period 
of reliable records. If tin w^as ever found there it probably 
came from superficial deposits in the rhyolite, similar to those 
of Guanajuato, described in my paper. ^ 

The veins of Taxco vary in width from a mere stringer to 
several meters. At the contact of the slates and underlying 
limestone there is often a contact mineralization, usually of 
base or refractory ores. Where a vein in passing from the 
slate encounters the limestone it dies out, but often a manto^ or 
pocket, is found at the contact, sometimes 10 ra. or more in 
thickness. Within the limestone the mineralization ceases, 
and beyond a narrow fringe at the contact, the limestone, 
which extends over a considerable area of the State, is prac- 
tically barren. The straight limestone, unless cut by igneous 
rocks, or in the vicinity of such, is worthless. 

If the statement that ‘‘ sometimes the veins are from 1 to 
2 m. wide,” be read to mean that the average width is such, it 
may be accepted. Mr. Bordeaux repeats a much-quoted error, 
viz., ^^the most important bonanzas are in the limestone.” 
Various authorities and writers may be quoted as saying that 

> Tin-Mining and Smelting at Santa Barbara, Quanajaato, Mexico, IVana., 
xxxvi., 227 (1906). 
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the veins of Taxco occur in Cretaceous limestone, so Mr. Bor- 
deaux may fairly be excused ; although, curiously, he omits 
Guerrero in treating of ore-deposits in limestone. 

The bulk of the silver- wealth of Guerrero in the past has 
come from Taxco and other districts, being obtained from veins 
in calcareous shales and slates overlying the limestone, or eon- 
tact-bodies between the two formations. 

The production of Taxco district, since 1522, may have been 
$60,000,000 (U. S.) or more. Some consider much more. But 
to say that Jose de la Borda took out that amount would be a 
gross exaggeration. A later owner of the same properties, 
Vincente de Anza, made a very complete and interesting re- 
port to the Spanish Crown, dated 1793, detailing the records 
of the various mines. 

From this report it appears that Francisco de la Borda started 
working in a large way with improved European methods in. 
1700, and at his death his brother Jose inherited what was, 
undoubtedly, a good paying concern. About 1747 Jos^ struck 
bonanza in the San Ignacio, and in the following eight years 
took out about 2,000,000 pesos (say, 1,800,000 onzas')^ one-fourth 
of which ho used in building the magnificent church at Taxco. 
The mine went into borrasca and was abandoned in 1759, being 
re-opened later by the Anza family. At about this period la 
Borda appears to have left Taxco for Tlalpujahua and Zacatecas. 

The greater part of Guerrero is not ‘‘uninhabited and un- 
known.’’ Certain mountainous and remote zones are sparsely 
inhabited, and there are sections of the Sierra Madre and coast 
ranges practically uninhabited and but little known. In some 
sections the climate is excellent; in others, the reverse. On 
the coast fringe and ranges, subject to precipitation from the 
Pacific, water is plentiful ; in the interior it is generally scarce. 

Ore-Treatment . — It would be more correct to give the life of 
the commercial application of the cyanide process to gold-ores 
as 21 years. 

We are informed in the last paragraph that the extraction by 
patio is 95 per cent, of the silver and 84 per cent, of the gold, a 
statement requiring amplification to avoid serious error. The 
average extraction by straight patio work may be taken at, say, 
from 85 to 90 per cent, of the silver, and nil to 25 per cent, of 
the gold. Generally, the patio is found to lose the gold. 
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In the modern combination method, in which the paMo is both 
preceded and followed by concentration, the combined extrac* 
tion may reach the figure given by Mr. Bordeaux. Allowance 
should be made for subsequent losses incurred in shipment and 
treatment of the concentrates. 

It is interesting to learn of the cyanide process that while 
agitation was necessary to reduce the silver first/^ by which 
presumably is meant before extraction could proceed, it is now 
mainly necessary for breaking up clay-balls. 

The chemistry of silver-extraction, both by patio and cyanide, 
is somewhat complicated, as Mr. Bordeaux seems to find, and 
would perhaps have been better reserved for detailed treatment 
in a separate paper. 

Albert F. J, Bordeaux, Tlionon les Bains, France (commu- 
nication to the Secretary*) : — I accept Mr. Bromly^s criticism 
of my paper, except as follows : 

1. I did not say that all veins in the Temascaltepcc, Sulte- 
pec, and Zacualpan districts are in the granite, but that they 
are in the crystalline schists and the granite, and in the schists 
for Zacualpan. 

2. The Dos Estrellas quartz appeared to me as sugary, quite 
different from El Oro quartz. The proportion of gold and 
silver at Dos Estrellas is 200 g. of gold and 300 g. of silver in 
bullion; and the extraction is 97 per cent, of the gold, 60 per 
cent, of the silver, according to my notes. 

3. I w^as in error about the Laborde^s bonanzas of Taxco. 
According to my references, the value is not $60,000,000, but 
60,000,000 francs. 

4. With regard to the treatment of Mexican ores, it will be 
necessary for me, or for Mr. Bronily, if he prefers it, to write 
for the Transactions a complete description of the cyanide-treat- 
ment for silver-ores. 

Generally speaking, my paper was intended to be only a ten- 
tative classification of Mexican mines, and I am glad to see that 
Mr. Bromly does not contradict it as such. 


* Received Apr. 10, 1909. 
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Professional Ethics. 

Discussion of the paper of John Hays Hammond, IVaws., xxxix., 620. 

Prop. Henry Louis, Newcastle-upou-T^me, Eng. (communi- 
cation to the Secretary*): — I welcome Mr. Hammond^s paper 
as an attempt to give definiteness to the best modern profes- 
sional practice. Such a codification of our professional ethics 
is urgently needed, seeing how widely the views of mining 
engineers differ on some of the points raised ; for example, I 
have no hesitation in performing a class of work, as to which 
Mr. Hammond seems to entertain some doubts, and, on the 
other hand, I strongly condemn a practice which he appears to 
recommend. I have not the least hesitation in making reports 
for vendors of mining-properties, and am constantly doing so; 
the best justification for this practice may be found in the fact 
that such reports have been repeatedly accepted by buyers as 
giving a correct representation of the facts of the case, which 
is all that should be demanded from any report. On the other 
hand, Mr. Hammond advocates that mining engineers should 
take payment for their reports in shares of a company to be 
floated upon the basis of such reports. I hold that this is 
ethically wrong, as even the most honest of men is liable to be 
unconsciously biased under these conditions. Indeed, I go 
much further, and maintain that a mining engineer who re- 
ports or advises upon mining-properties should never hold any 
mining-shares at all, or be himself interested in any mine, and 
this has been my consistent practice for many j^ears. A man 
who hold shares in a mine, and is called upon to report upon 
a neiurliboring property or a similar mine, can never be wholly 
unbiased ; and even if he could be, he would always lay himself 
open to the suspicion that he was giving a favorable report so 
as to enhance the value of the property in which he himself 
is interested, or an unfavorable report so as to stifle competi- 
tion. It is quite as bad for the manager of a mine or the con- 
sulting manager to be interested, because he will have access 


* Received Dec. 26, 1908. 
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TO inxorm»Lion before it reaches any of his fellow shareholders, 
and he will certainly be unable to avoid incurring the suspicion, 
if nothing worse, of turning such knowledge to account on 
the stock exchange. Of course, I do not suggest that there is 
the slightest shade of anything dishonorable in speculating in 
mining-shares, in dealing in mining-properties,, or in selling or 
buying these on commission, but I do say that none of these 
operations can fairly be indulged in by any one holding the 
fiduciary position of a consulting mining engineer, who, in my 
opinion, should never own, directly or indirectly, a single min- 
ing-share or be otherwise interested pecuniarily in any mining- 
property. It will be seen how widely I differ from Mr. Ham- 
mond on this very important point, and such divergence of 
views shows how urgently such papers as his are needed, and 
how important it is that they should receive full and free dis- 
cussion, in order that the general opinion of the profession 
may be ascertained, and, if possible, an agreement to insure 
uniformity in professional practice may be arrived at. 


The Clinton Iron-Ore Deposits in Stone Valley, 
Huntingdon County, Pa. 

Dbcussion of the paper of J. J. Rutledge, p. 134. 

William Kelly, Vulcan, Mich.: — In the northern part of 
Bedford county. Pa., the county immediately south of Hunt- 
ingdon, the Clinton measures appear along the eastern slope 
of Tussey mountain near its base. The only iron-ore bed that 
has been worked is in the upper part of the formation. Along 
the mountain this seam has a dip of more than 60®. At the 
outcrop the ore is soft and rich, but with depth it passes often 
abruptly into an almost pure limestone similar to that described 
by Dr. Eutledge. The soft ore extends deeper in the cross- 
gullies than it does under the higher ground between the 
depressions. The slates adjoining the rich ore have been 
weathered, but where in juxtaposition to lean ore and lime- 
stone they are hard. The alteration of the ore-bed is evidently 
the result of the conditions of drainage in quite recent geo- 
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logical time. The agencies that have increased the iron-con- 
tent have not aflfected the thickness of the bed. These obser- 
vations agree in the main with those described by Dr. Rutledge, 
and tend to support his conclusions. 

The discussion of the origin of the Clinton ore is exceed- 
ingly interesting from a theoretical standpoint, but commer- 
cially it makes little difference whether the ore has been con- 
centrated from an original deposition or whether it has been 
enriched from outside sources. Both processes require the 
circulatiou of water, and the limits of this circulation are the 
limits of merchantable ore. In the Birmingham district of 
Alabama the percolating waters have gone to a much greater 
depth below the present surface drainage-level than in the part 
of Pennsylvania described by Dr. Rutledge. But this fact, or 
the fact that there are ‘^islands” of lean ore surrounded by 
rich ore, does not strengthen either theory ; nor, on the other 
hand, does either theory give assurance of greater depth of 
enrichment than the other. The depth of the ore depends on 
the depth to which meteoric waters have circulated, and not 
on the manner of its origin. Since in most cases the depth to 
which circulating waters have gone can be determined only by 
the enrichment of the ore, for these measures beyond the limits 
of actual exploration we must accept the old Cornish maxim 
about the occurrence of ore, ‘‘ Where it is, there it is.’^ 

H. S. Chamberlain, Chattanooga, Tenn.: — In connection 
with the interesting descriptions of the Clinton iron-ores in 
other States, presented at this meeting, I would only say that 
the members of the Institute will have an opportunity to inspect 
the development of these ores at the mines of the Roane Iron 
Co. in the State of Tennessee. With regard to the depth to 
which the ores of this formation have been found to carry iron 
in commercially valuable proportions, I would say only, with- 
out farther discussion of the matter, that the Roane Iron Co. 
has gone down on the dip 1,200 ft., which corresponds to 800 
ft vertical depth below the outcrop, and the ore is fully as rich 
and valuable at the bottom as it was at the surface when the 
mine was first opened. 
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Ozark Lead- and Zinc-Deposits ; Their Genesis, 
Localization, and Migration. 

Discussion of the paper of C. R. Keyes, p. 184. 

E. R. Buckley, Flat River, Mo. (communication to the Sec- 
retary ’♦') : — Some statements in the paper of Mr. Keyes relative 
to the nature and formation of the Ozark lead- and zinc-deposits 
seem to me erroneous and misleading, and I respectfully present 
the following criticisms, placing Mr. Keyes’s original statements 
in quotations. 

Referring to the Ozark dome : (p. 192.) “ It is a region 
that has been repeatedly upraised and planed off, until in the 
middle portion the oldest known rocks only are exposed.’^ 
Does he mean that the St. Francois mountains, which have 
always been considered as lying on the eastern flank of the 
Ozark dome, are the middle of the dome ? Or does he mean 
that the Cambrian rocks of the generally-accepted middle are 
the oldest known rocks ? Certainly not the latter, and if the 
former, his idea of the middle of the dome is not in accord 
with that of others who are familiar wdth the region. 

(p. 203.) . . the ore-depoflits are definitely associated 

wdth, or localized by, geologic structures of some kind that 
produce in effect basins in which the underground waters are 
impounded, or their flow retarded.” This statement does not 
appear to be altogether consistent with the facts, since the ore- 
bodies of the Joplin district, as the rule, occur in those parts 
of the Mississipyuan formation which have a tendency to accel- 
erate the flow of ground-water rather than retard it. I might 
name the open, brecciated ground near Joplin, Webb City, and 
Oronogo as especially noteworthy illustrations. The ore-bodies, 
everywhere, occur in positions where there must have been a 
free and copious circulation of dilute lead- and zinc-solutions in 
the presence of reducing constituents. 

The inequalities in the distribution of the ore-deposits are 


* Received Mar. 11, 1909. 
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accounted for in the following manner : (p. 200.) The effects 
of crustal deformation have been unequal. In consequence of 
this, the accumulation of the ore-materials is also more or less 
unevenly disposed.” Thus by implication he rejects all agen- 
cies such as brecciated or ‘^open” ground, the presence of 
organic material, etc., as important in the segregation of the 
ores. Neither does he consider the possibility of an irregular 
distribution of the metals in the various systems of under- 
ground circulation. 

(p. 106.) . . . “ the recognition of ores of the first circu- 

lation and of a subsequent second concentration need notenter 
into consideration.” What is meant by ‘‘first circulation”? 
Does he refer to “ primary concentration,” as the expression is 
generally used ? 

(p. 199.) “Areally, the lead- and zinc-deposits of the Mis- 
souri-Arkansas region are mainly distributed in a belt of greater 
or less width which borders the basal margin of the Ozark 
dome and completely encircles it.” In referring to the central 
Missouri district : (p. 204.) “ While many minor ore-bodies 
still remain in this upper zone, the extensive ore-bodies of the 
central district must be sought at deeper levels than in other 
parts of the Ozark region — at, or below, the present deep-lying 
permanent water-level.” This “central district ” actually lies 
near the middle of the dome referred to, and the inference one 
would draw from this statement is that extensive ore-bodies 
occur here as well as “in a belt” bordering the basal margin 
of the dome. 

Again referring to this district: (p. 204.) “Whatever ore- 
hodies once existed in this upper zone have been largely 
removed. This is shown to some extent by the myriads of 
caverns throughout the region.” Because this is a cavernous 
region it is not to be assumed that it was once a richly-miner- 
alized region. 

Where will one find facts warranting the statement that “ all 
of the known mines [in the central Missouri district] are located 
in certain straight and narrow belts, which are near and parallel 
to the axes of shallow synclines ” ? And that “ these synclineB 
pitch radially from the center of the Ozark uplift ” ? (p. 195.) 
Keyes gives none, and since most of the recent work in central 
Missouri has been done by the Missouri Bureau of Geology and 
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Mines without/i^v^^oping’ any such relation^ his generalization 
is open to serious doubt, 

(p. 280.) Thus, as the Coal Measures margin retreated 
down the slope the ore-belt also continually migrated in the 
same direction, until its present position was reached/' This 
statement hardly appears consistent with those relative to the 
occurrence of “ extensive ore-bodies ” “ at deeper levels ” in the 
central district. 

Keyes lays very great stress upon the occurrence of a broad 
syncline trending westward through the so-called J oplin dis- 
trict, combined with SE-NW. synclines, of which he says 
there are no less than four, conforming to major ore-runs near 
Joplin, Carthage, Galena, and Oartersville. lie simply makes 
the statement that these synclines exist. There is no proof of 
it in his paper, and I know of none elsewhere available. 

He speaks of the intimate relations existing between the Coal 
Measures remnants and the ore-deposits of the southwestern 
Missouri district as accidental associations/' (p. 216.) If this 
is true, the “ accidental associations " are so numerous as to 
justify some hesitancy in accepting the statement. 

(p. 230.) The genetic relationship of ore-runs to buried re- 
lief-features at the base of the Coal Measures does not obtain." 
This statement is not accompanied by proof, and its truth should 
be demonstrated before being accepted. 

Although one would scarcely infer as much from Keyes's 
paper, the demonstration that Bain lacked proof of the exist- 
ence of major faulting in the Joplin district was first published 
in the Geology of the Granby Area.^ Keyes evidently con- 
cludes, as others have done, that because faulting is not asso- 
ciated with the ore-deposits of the Joplin district, it is safe 
to conclude that this structure has no relation to the ore- 
deposits of other districts in this region. As a matter of fact, 
the ore-deposits of southeastern Missouri are closely associ- 
ated with faults, which have evidently played an important 
part in localizing the deposits of galena. The detailed facts 
upon which this statement is made are given in a work now 
in press.* 


* Report of the Miasouri Bureau of Otology and Minw^ Second Series, vol. iv. 
(1005). * Idem, toI. ix. (1909). 
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Keyes refers to the ore-bodies of the southeastern Missouri 
lead-district : (p. 195.) In the southeast Missouri district the 
unconformity-plane marking the base of the Cambrian terranes 
seems to have largely controlled the localization of the great 
bodies of disseminated ores.” . . . (p. 211.) “Many of 

the principal ore-bodies now lie near the bottoms of these 
ancient drainage-troughs. It seems probable that most, if not 
all, of the ore-deposits of the district will be eventually found 
to have some direct connection with the courses of the old 
troughs. Observations bearing upon this very point were pub- 
lished nearly 15 years ago, and since that time practical tests 
have fully confirmed the original working hypothesis.” . . • 
(p. 226.) “ In the southeastern Missouri lead-district the locali- 
zation of the ore-bodies appears to be chiefly influenced by the 
character of the pre-Cambrian channel-ways corraded out of 
the still older granites.” . . . (p. 229.) “In the south- 

eastern district the general conditions are also like they are in 
the southwestern area. Corresponding to the warped surface 
is the uneven erosion-plane of unconformity at the base of the 
Cambrian rocks. Instead of porous zones caused by brecciated 
cherts and limestones are the porous dolomites.” 

I do not enter into a discussion of the ore-deposits of the 
southeastern Missouri district, since I have already covered this 
subject in detail.® If Keyes were in any degree familiar with 
dev^elopments during the last 10 years, he would hardly make 
the statements above quoted. Winslow pointed out long ago 
that the ore-bodies of the Bonne Terre and Flat River areas lie 
in a pitching trough, but my investigations have not disclosed 
any relation between the minor troughs and the localization of 
the ore-bodies. The position of the ore-bodies in this pitching 
trough depends upon several other factors, including faulting, 
jointing, and sedimentation. 

In recapitulating : (p. 230.) “ The geographic distribution of 
the main ore-deposits is circumscribed, the belt in which they 
are confined forming a continuous circle around the base of the 
great dome.” This has yet to be proven. Thus far there have 
actually been found only two “ main ore-deposit ” districts, one 
in the southwestern part, including Jasper, Newton, Lawrence, 

• Report of the Missouri Bureau of Geology and MineSf Second SeHes, vol. ix. 
( 1909 ). 
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and Greene counties, and the other in the southeastern part of 
the State, including St. Francois, Washington, Franklin, and 
Madison counties. The remainder of this continuous belt ” 
is dotted with prospects, the combined output from which will 
not equal that of a single mine in St. Francois county. Of the 
so-called ‘‘ continuous belt,’^ 75 per cent, is territory which has 
not yet been proved to have noteworthy deposits of either lead 
or zinc. Such deposits as occur over this portion of the belt 
are of little, if any, greater importance than hundreds of others 
scattered irregularly over the entire Ozark region of Missouri. 

(p. 230.) “ Primary source of the ore-materials is a factor the 
importance of which has been very greatly overestimated, and 
is of no significance in practical mining-operations.^’ There 
are many pre-Canibriau erosion-basins in southeastern Missouri 
similar in all respects to that in which occur the disseminated- 
lead deposits of St. Francois county. They are in all respects, 
except in the matter of faulting and source of ground-water, 
under the same conditions, but diamond-drilling seems to indi- 
cate that they do not contain deposits of lead. How w^ould 
Keyes account for this condition ? If he were operating in this 
district I am sure he would regard faulting, character of sedi- 
mentation, and primary source of the ore-materials as of pri- 
mary importance. 

(p. 221.) “ The diffused metallic content of the Ozark rocks 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as derived in any way from the 
old crystalline basal complex now exposed in the region.” If 
it did not come from the removed portion of this pre-Cambrian 
complex, where did it come from? From distant areas? Per- 
haps, in part; but it must be remembered that the rocks of the 
Palaeozoic succession in Missouri are essentially near-shore 
deposits, and it must be conceded that distant continental areas 
contributed only subordinate amounts of material to their mass. 

Keyes uses a remarkable series of illustrations. To my knowl- 
edge they do not represent a single concrete condition in the 
lead- and zinc-districts of Missouri. Where is the ‘‘syncline 
on the Osage river,” Fig. 3 ; the unconformity-trough at Doe 
Run,’^ Fig. 5 ; the “ warp-sags ” of Fig. 6 ; the ‘‘ silted-up 
cavern,” near Aurora, Fig. 7? Where in the dissemindted- 
lead district do the ores occur as shown in Fig. 10 ? What is 
the basis upon which the author worked out the conditions 
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shown in Fig. 18 ? Fig. 8 is referred to as « a very detailed 
picture of the geologic structure in a direction parallel to the 
margin of the Ozark dome and transverse to the distinct minor 
flexing. If this is a detailed section, I should like to see a 
generalized section. Some of the men who have been study- 
ing the ore-deposits of the Ozark region for a number of years 
would be glad to know the exact localities from which these 
drawings were made. Take Fig. 10, for example ; any one who 
has ever been in the disseminated-lead district knows that the 
ore now being mined occurs above the Lamotte sandstone, and 
that only where the sandstone is absent does it rest upon the 
granite. Yet Eeyes represents it as occurring at the base of 
the Lamotte sandstone. 

The man engaged in mining-pursuits is prone to criticise the 
geologist for publishing theoretical dissertations which have 
little foundation in fact. Mr. Keyes’s paper contains practically 
no facts relative to the lead- and zinc-deposits of the Ozark re- 
gion, and without them the theoretical discassion is only of 
value in so far as the reader may believe the unqualified state- 
ments. It is easy enough to deny the existence of certain con- 
ditions, stratigraphic and structural, but it is another matter 
to prove this denial. Likewise, it is easy to assert the exist- 
ence of certain phenomena, but an entirely different proposi- 
tion to prove their existence. 


Vanadium<*Deposits in Peru. 

Discussion of the paper of D. Foster Hewett, p. 274. 

James F. Kemp, New York, N. Y. : — Mr. Hewett’s paper is 
one of exceptional interest, because it not only adds an impor- 
tant contribution regarding one of the rarer, valuable elements, 
but also because it introduces compounds hitherto unknown and 
in associations no less novel. While we have occasionally dis- 
covered and recorded asphaltite in metalliferous deposits, for 
example in the J oplin and Granby districts, we have not seen 
a metallic ore in a deposit essentially asphaltite. The source 
and method of introduction afford a subject well worth serious 
reflection. 

VOL. XL. — 52 
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Vanadium was first discovered and recognised as a distinct 
element in the slags obtained in smelting the titaniferons mag- 
netites at Taberg, Sweden. For a long time, therefore, we 
looked upon the titaniferons magnetites as its home. Analyses 
proved, years ago, that it was present in the ores of this type 
in New Jersey and in the Adirondacks. It was quite rarely 
determined, but when looked for it was, I think, invariably 
found, although the amount seldom exceeded 0.5 per cent, of 
V,0^. In just what combination it exists in the titaniferons 
ores is uncertain. One might imagine V,Oj replacing some of 
the Fe,0, of magnetite ; or, since in the lead series vanadates 
and phosphates are closely akin, one might wonder if a lime- 
vanadate could take the place of apatite. Vet no lime-vanadate 
has been found in nature, and apatite itself is usually rare in 
the titaniferons ores. When percentage-curves are plotted for 
a series of analyses of the ores, the line of vanadic oxide shows 
a curious sympathetic behavior with the line of chromic oxide ; ' 
but the data are somewhat limited, and no compound has sug- 
gested itself which throws light on the matter. 

Dr. W. F. Hillebrand has discussed the occurrence and dis- 
tribution of vanadium in nature, and concludes that it favors 
the moderately basic eruptives.® In these it may possibly 
replace the FeaO, of the silicates, but it does not favor richlj 
magnesian rocks, presumably because there are few sesqui-basei 
in them to replace. H, S. Washington has also given a brie 
summary of its distribution in nature, and reaches the sam< 
conclusion.’ 

For many years vanadium has been known as a constituent of 
the so-called coals of Peru and Argentina. In Hillebrand’s 
paper, a contribution by A. A. Hayes is cited in which Dr. 
Hayes, writing in 1875, quotes Thorpe ^s Dictionary of Chemistry, 
The last named, obviously of still earlier date, states that a 
coal from Peru contained 0.45 per cent, of VaOj, and that two 
samples of ash gave 88.5 and 88 per cent. As a constituent of 
Argentine coals, it is mentioned in the U, S, Consular Iteport 

* Nineteenth Annual Jleportf U. S. Geological Survey, Part III., PI. LV., opp. 
p. 894 (1897-98). 

* W. F. Hillebrand, Distribution and Quantitative Occurrence of Vanadium 
and Molybdenum in Bocks of the United States, American Journal of Science, 
Fourth Series, voL vi.. No. 38, p. 209 (Sept., 1898). 

* Tram,, xxxix., 766 (1909). 
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/or 1894, p, 176, and three or four years later I received a letter 
from R. S. McCajSery, at the time chemist at the smelter in 
Casapalca, Peru, announcing that he had found notable per- 
centages in the ash of a coal used at the smelter. It was ap- 
parently supposed at this time that the so-called coals were of 
the usual sedimentary types, and it was always a puzzle ae to 
the source of the vanadium. Mr. Hewett has now shown that 
they are all asphaltites. 

Asphaltite- veins are generally believed to have been formed 
by the entrance of a heavy petroleum, with an asphalt base, 
into a fissure. Naturally, we would ascribe to the petroleum 
a source in some oil-pool below. This explanation would sug- 
gest itself for the case described by Mr. Hewett. With all the 
reservation proper to one who has not seen the district, and 
with full appreciation of the careful work done by Mr. Hewett, 
who rather favors a derivation of the vanadium by segregation 
from the neighboring sedimentaries, the uprising petroleum 
bringing with it the patronite appeals to me rather strongly. 
This method of vein-filling was trusted for the grahamite-vein 
of West Virginia, and an oil-pool was subsequently found at a 
depth of 1,600 to 1,600 ft. by drilling near it.* It would be of 
much interest to know if vanadium sulphide is soluble in 
these heavy, asphaltic oils, and especially in the sulphurous 
varieties. Oils must traverse extended sections of rock before 
gathering in quantity and may thus pick up vanadium. VTe 
may note that the moderately basic rocks, dolerite and diabase, 
the former in a laccolith, the latter in a dike, are both re- 
ported near the asphaltite-vein. 

Asphaltite is not unknown in deposits of the metallic ores, 
as has been remarked above. It may be that when graphite 
appears, as it does in the great sulphide-veins at Hucktown, 
Tenn., it represents some original hydrocarbon. But a heavy 
oil as a solvent of a metallic or semi-metallic sulphide, and as 
the vehicle of its introduction, is somethingjnew. 

^ 1. C. White, Bulletin of the Geological Society of America, vol. x., p. 278 (1898). 
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Pan-Amalgamation : an Instructive L>aboratory- 
Experiment. 

Discussion of the paper of Messrs. Hofman and Hayward, p. 382. 

E. A. H. Tats, San Bias, Sinaloa, Mex. (communication to 
the Secretary’'*): — The results obtained by Messrs. Hofman 
and Hayward in their experiments, proving that a low percent- 
age of copper sulphate with a variable percentage of salt, de- 
pending on the ore, gives the best results, confirm practical 
mill-work which I did in 1896. I have none of my notes, 
taken at the time, to refer to, so have to rely solely on memory, 
which precludes the conciseness that is alway desirable. 

In 1894 I took charge of the plant of the San Hafael Com- 
pany, near Chinipas, Chihuahua, Mex., which at that time was 
treating a very refractory ore carrying about $15 in gold and 
from 20 to 25 oz. of silver per ton, the bullion being about 
800 fine in gold. The silver in the ore was in the form of a 
sulphide. 

Although carrying an average of 0,75 oz. of gold per ton, 
free gold could rarely be seen by panning, but upon roast- 
ing a sample of the ore the gold became visible at once — a 
result which was discovered by chance and used to advantage 
later. 

In order to utilize the old mill to the best advantage, it was 
decided to use pan-amalgamation after roasting. The roast- 
ing, done in a lime-kiln, was similar to the ordinary ‘‘ burning 
operation. The roasted ore was trammed to the mill-bins and 
crushed by 10 stamps to pass a SO-mesh screen. The pulp 
was de-watered and fed to four 1-ton pans. 

My recollection is that upon starting the mill-work, the 
charge contained 1.5 lb. of copper sulphate and 6 per cent, of 
salt per ton. 

Prom the start the extraction was unsatisfactory and the 
loss of quicksilver was very large. Experiments were then 
carried out on a working scale. First, the quantity of copper 
sulphate was increased 4 oz. at a time ; then it was reduced 


* Beceived July 12, 1909. 
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at th6 same rate and notes carefully recorded. To my surprise, 
when the charge of copper sulphate was lowered fSrom the 
original 1.6 lb. per ton, the percentage of extraction increased, 
and at 4 oz. per ton of charge the best extraction was made. 
The quantity of salt was then varied, and 6 per cent, was 
found to give the best results with the 4-02. charge of copper 
sulphate. 

When I explained what I was doing to the metallurgist of a 
nearby plant, he asked, Why do you use any copper sulphate 
at all?^^ 

The nature of the ore may be judged by the fact that with 
only 4 oz. of copper sulphate per ton of ore treated the loss of 

quick ” was still 1 lb. per ton of ore treated. 

George W. Eiter, Salt Lake City, Utah (communication to 
the Secretary ♦). — ^In their paper, Messrs. Hofman and Hayward 
deal with a branch of silver metallurgy that is on very uncer- 
tain ground, both as a commercial process and as a metallurgi- 
cal science ; moreover, its field is limited to few localities and 
to peculiar conditions. The literature on the subject is incom- 
plete and full of conflicts. The paper under discussion clears 
up no disputed points; on the contrary, because of hasty gen- 
eralization, its tendency is towards farther confusion. 

In Table I., the authors assume that each test-lot of 1,800 g. 
of ore contained exactly 6.499 g. of silver, and that any varia- 
tion in the quantity of silver recovered, however slight, should 
be ascribed to variation in the time of grinding. It is barely pos- 
sible that the ore was mixed so uniformly as to justify this as- 
sumption; but those of us who know how difficult it is to get 
uniform samples of any ore in which silver mineral is present 
in rich particles will have a doubt on this point. 

The unlikelihood of getting absolutely uniform test-lots of 
ore also reflects on the data in Table II., on the effect of vary- 
ing the amount of salt in a pan-charge. The authors say : 
“ The salt series was the last one that was investigated.’’ This 
again raises a question as to whether the ore was split into test- 
lots at the time of sampling, or whether it was kept in bulk in 
such a way as to permit mechanical concentration of values 
before the end of the experiments. 


* Beceiyed Feb. 8, 1910. 
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The concluBion following Table II* ; ^ There is no reason, 
therefore, for going beyond 6 per cent, of salt,'’ is hardly to 
the point. If we assume that salt is of benefit only when in solu- 
tion, it follows that the relation between the quantity of salt 
and the quantity of water is of more consequence than the re- 
lation between the quantity of salt and the quantity of ore. 
W ater will hold 26 per cent, of salt at the point of saturation ; 
then why add 180 g. of salt to only 600 cc. of water, as was 
done in the experiments detailed by the authors ? 

In discussing the results from the use of blue vitriol, the 
authors overlook, as so many writers have done, the chemical 
effect of metallic iron, an excess of which is always presented 
by the pan-parts and liners. It can be demonstrated that the 
blue vitriol ceases to remain in solution after coming in contact 
with the pan-iron, the copper being completely precipitated in 
metallic form, and being afterwards taken up by the mercury. 

In every pan-charge to which salt and blue vitriol have been 
added, soluble chlorides and sulphates of iron and of sodium 
will be found. These secondary compounds do act in some 
beneficial way in the treatment of sulphides of silver, and a 
quantitative study of their effects might open up a fruitful field. 
The statement : The addition of blue vitriol to the pan, as 
shown in Table V. and Fig. 9, has no beneficial effect what- 
ever ; on the contrary, the extraction decreases,” is apt to be 
misleading to the casual reader who fails to note that in the 
ores used for experiment practically all of the silver was in free 
state. 

Several years ago, while in charge of a large pan-mill, I made 
a long series of test-runs in a 30-in. experimental pan as well 
as in the regular 6-ft. mill pans, sometimes substituting cement 
and wood for the iron pan-parts, and using nearly every com- 
mon mixture of ores and reagents. Careful sampling of each 
test-lot of ore, both before and after treatment, was an essential 
feature of the tests ; and, sometimes, the samples were screened 
into sizes before assaying. Moreover, by taking samples from 
the amalgamating-pans at varying stages of the process, and 
then subjecting the filtrates from these samples to chemical 
analysis; also, by analyzing the particles of amalgam obtained 
from these periodic samples, some additional light was obtained. 
Many of the analyses were only qualitative, and on account of 
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the cloemgodown of the mill for lack of ore, the inveBtigations 
were interrupted before the eeriee of teste wae complete. Un- 
fortunately, the notes of this work are not within reach. A few 
things, however, seemed clear : 

1. Iron and mercury are the most important reagents in the 
pan process. 

2. In some cases, the mercury is quickened by the addition 
of a small quantity of freshly precipitated metallic copper. 
This is one of the things ultimately resulting from the use of 
blue vitriol. 

8. Salt (sodium chloride) solution serves as a solvent and 
wash, rather than as a reagent, and is most valuable when hot 
and concentrated. It helps to keep the mercury clean. As a 
solvent for silver chloride, it gives metallic reducing-agents a 
better chance to act on mineral in that form. 

4. Soluble iron salts, and other secondary products that 
come from the use of salt and blue vitriol, are of considerable 
value in the treatllsient of ores containing silver sulphides. 

6. Free acids sometimes assist in the treatment of ores con- 
taining native silver sulphides, but are of no benefit with native 
silver chlorides, and are positively detrimental when the ore 
contains any lead carbonate or other oxidized lead mineral. 

It is not safe to lay down any hard and fast rules, because 
ore from every mine has its own peculiarities, and numerous 
unknown factors are introduced locally, the results of which 
can be determined only by careful analysis, followed by pains- 
taking working-tests. The student of this branch of silver 
metallurgy, who wishes to save himself much wearisome labor 
without being led into wrong paths, would do well to consult 
the works of Percy ^ and Collins.* Dr. Percy has sometimes 
been called the father of English metallurgical literature. His 
work in the field of silver metallurgy, although only a chapter 
in his career, commands our admiration because of the ex- 
haustive attempts to get at fundamental principles. His own 
experiences, as well as the work of former experimenters, are 
set down in a way that all may imitate with profit and few 


» Metallurgy: The Art of Extracting Metals from Their Ores, SUver amd CMd , — 
Part It By Jolm Percy. (Ijondon, 1880.) 

• The MeUtUurgy of Lead and SUver: Eart ILSUver, By Henry F. Celliiui. 
(London, 1900.) 
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will saoceed in equaling. In beginning one of his prefaces, 
he sajrs: **Of all the branches of metallurgy, that of which 
silver forms the subject is, in my opinion, the most extensive, 
the most varied, and the most complicated.” 

H. O. Hofmamt and C. B,. Haywakd, Boston, Mass, (commu- 
nication to the Secretary ’•') — The discussion of our paper by 
George W. Biter is of considerable interest in that it shows 
how omissions on the part of a writer render obscure certain 
parts of a paper, and how unsatisfied expectations on the part 
of the reader lead him to put a wrong interpretation upon 
what has been written. 

Taking up the criticisms in the order in which they have 
been made : 

The paper is accused not only of failing to clear up disputed 
points in pan-amalgamation, but of committing the fault of in- 
creasing the confusion that may still exist, in explaining the 
reactions that govern the process. The main 4 >bject of the paper 
was to show that pan-amalgamation can be made to serve as 
a valuable typical experiment for teaching a student how to 
adapt a metallurgical process to the treatment of a given ore. 
At the same time this laboratory-experiment supplements the 
class-room exercise ; in addition, it interests the student, in that 
the results obtained are quantitative and of such a character 
that they can be used as a basis for large-scale treatment of the 
ore under consideration ; and lastly, as carried out at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the summarizing of the 
results of a series of ten experiments is accomplished in a few 
days, before the attention of the student is diverted by other 
metallurgical work. The study of disputed points in pan- 
amalgamation did not come under consideration at all. In fact, 
if this had been the object, the manner of going to work would 
have taken an entirely diflferent character. An example of 
students^ work along this line is given later. 

The supposition in the paper that each test-lot of 1,800 g. of 
ore contained exactly 6.499 g. of silver is attacked, and the sug- 
gestion is made that this was improbable. As the method of 
preparing the ore for the tests was not given, this criticism is 
justified ; it will disappear, however, when the manipulations are 


« Received Mar. 26, 1910. 
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deacribed* The lot of ore was crushed to paaa a 30-mesh sie^e, 
mixed thoroughly on the crusher floor, and sampled by frac- 
tional selection, every third shovel being reserved, until the lot 
was reduced to about 60 lb. ; this was further cut down by 
means of a split-shovel, etc., to furnish two 64b. samples. 
These were assayed by crucible- and scorification-methods, and 
the results were corrected by determining the losses due to 
scorification and cupel-absorption. The ore was packed into 
air-tight wooden boxes, each holding about 60 lb., and stored. 
Whenever a box was taken out for class-work, it was emptied 
and the contents were thoroughly mixed. The procedure in 
handling the ore justifies the assumption that any uneven dis- 
tribution of silver due to a possible unmixing in storage was cor- 
rected before the ore was charged into the pan, and the accept- 
ance of the original assay, and with it the presence of 6.499 g. 
of silver in 1,800 g. of ore, was therefore warranted. 

The third objection, that an excess of salt was used over that 
which the u ater^J|bl(i dissolve, holds good, and we plead guilty. 

In the paper the statement was made (p. 626) that it did not 
seem clear why the extraction in silver, high with an addition 
of 6 per cent, of salt, should decrease with 10 per cent, and then 
rise again, and that the anomaly required further investigation. 
In a recent series of tests, the highest percentage of salt was 
given to pan 1 and no salt to pan Ho. 10, instead of having 
the reverse order as usual, because it was suspected that the fall 
in extraction might have something to do with the working of 
the pans. We were led to this idea, because with the style of 
pan formerly used in the laboratory, some pans always gave 
better results than others, but in the present pans no such dis- 
crepancies had been noticed, as the pulp-current always appeared 
to be uniform. In Fig. 1 the dotted curve represents the line 
given in the original paper ; the full-drawn curve shows the re- 
sults obtained by the last series. Here, as was expected, the 
extraction increased quickly with an addition of from 1 to 6 
per cent, of salt, then more slowly with from 6 to 10 per cent., 
and remained practically unchanged when more than 10 per 
cent, was used. The quicker rise of the new curve and its gen- 
eral position above the older one are probably due to the time 
of grinding having been changed from 1.6 hr. to 1 hour. 

As to the use of blue vitriol in an iron pan, the fact that iron 
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precipitates copper was not overlooked ; it could not well be, 
considering the weight and copper-content of the retort^Uver 
obtained by these tests. Nevertheless, experiments were carried 
out with an addition of blue vitriol, as, according to practically 
all reliable literature on pan-amalgamation, this salt is one of 
the first reagents with which to experiment for an increase in 
the yield of silver. The conclusion drawn from the results, that 
blue vitriol had no beneficial effect, in fact decreased the ex- 
traction with the ore under consideration, is not misleading, but 
absolutely exact. 



We may add that, in connection with the tests with blue vit- 
riol in iron pans, experiments were carried on in copper pans of 
the same construction, the copper containing 1 per cent, of sili- 
con in order to reduce the wear. As grinding in copper pans 
is not permissible, the pulp was previously ground to pass a 
100-mesh sieve. The extraction of silver based on the tailings- 
assay was unsatisfactory ; basing a yield on the silver recovered 
in the amalgam was not feasible on account of the practical 
impossibility of cleaning-up the pan. Work in copper pans 
was therefore dropped. If pan-amalgamation were a live issue. 
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it might be worth while to try the broiaxse pans as used in the 
Franke tina process at the Huanchaca mine, Bolivia.^ 

The results of Mr. Biter with the ore that he was treating in 
a large pan-mill are of interest as far as they go ; they would 
have been more valuable if he had told us more about the 
character of the ore. However, he falls into the error of making 
« hasty generalizations,” which tend towards further confu- 
sion ” of a subject that is Incomplete and foil of conflicts ” — 
just the points that we avoided, and that he read into our text, 
although they are not there. In carrying on a metallurgical 
investigation, accurate conclusions can only be arrived at if a 
test or a series of tests is so planned as to determine the status 
of not more than one variable. As soon as you ask your ex- 
periment to give an answer at the same time to more than one 
question, you are sure to go astray. 

We can heartily indorse the recommendation of the works 
of Percy and Collins on the metallurgy of silver. All the 
books of Percy are of permanent value, because he studied 
critically the metallurgical chemistry of the metals he was dis- 
cussing and supplemented by original experiment any gaps that 
he found in his study. Even if Percy’s Silver and Ghld was 
somewhat out of date as regards practice when it appeared in 
1880, in our day we go back to it when a question as to the 
metallurgical behavior comes up, to see whether he has said 
anything about it. Of Collins’s Metallurgy of Silver we are 
awaiting a new edition, in which we may expect to find the 
new available material carefully chronicled and sifted, as is the 
case in the original work. 

As the conclusions of Mr. Riter with regard to the treatment 
of a certain ore in an iron pan mention the behavior of silver 
sulphide, some data taken from the records for 1899 of the 
metallurgical laboratory of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology may be given to supplement * the general knowledge 
available at present. The leading statements regarding the be- 
havior of silver sulphide are those of Percy,* Schnabel,* Adams, ^ 


» Enffin»ervn,g and Mining JoumaJLy vol. xxxviii., No. 8, p. 121 (Aug. 28, 1884). 

* MeUdlwrgg : The Art of Exlraeting Metale from Ores, Silver and GMd , — 

Part I., p. 74 (London, 1880). 

■ (Translated by H. Louis) Handbook of Metallurgy^ vol. i., p. 748 (1005). 

♦ Mngineering and Mining Journal^ vol. xi., No. 15, p. 283 (Apr, 11, 1871). 
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HuntSngton,* and Bammelsbeirg/ Percy saye that silver enl- 
phide subjected to the aclion of an aqueous solutian of sodium 
chloride with access of air gives no silver chloride. Schnabel 
jrecords that silver sulphide is slowly decomposed by quicfc* 
silver, -with the formation of mercuric sulphide, and that the 
decomposition is more rapid in the presence of iron, especially 
upon heating. J. M. Adams found that an addition of salt to 
the pan did not chloridize the silver in the ore, but had a stimu- 
lating effect upon the extraction, as the yield in silver was 
always higher when salt was present than when it was absent. 
Huntington^s work shows that quicksilver extracts from silver 
sulphide in the presence of sodium chloride, sand, and water 
about 87 per cent, of the silver, while the yield is only 29 per 
cent, in the absence of salt. Bammelsberg found that silver 
sulphide was decomposed only slowly by quicksilver in the 
presence of water at 100® C. ; the yield of 12 per cent, was 
increased rapidly to 95.2 per cent, with the addition of iron. 

In the experiments carried out in 1899, the finely-divided sil- 
ver sulphide was prepared ^ by fusing together silver, sulphur, 
and carbonate of potash and leaching the cake in the water. 
It may be added that the sulphide obtained is a slimy mass, 
which settles very slowly and is extremely diflS.cult to wash 
completely. Some silver sulphide was prepared by precipita- 
tion from a nitrate solution by means of hydrogen sulphide. 
No difference was noticed in the behavior between the sul- 
phides prepared in the dry and in the wet way. An artificial 
ore was made up by mixing 60 per cent, of quartz, ground 
through a 40-nie8h sieve, and 40 per cent, of fire-clay. This 
proportion was chosen, as it proved to furnish the most satis- 
factory pulp-current. Enough silver sulphide was added to the 
mixture to furnish an ore assaying 100 oz. of silver to the ton. 

The pan-charges were made up of 1,200 g. of quartz, 800 g. 
of clay, 800 g, of water, and 400 g. of mercury. The time of 
amagalmating was 90 min., and the temperature of the pulp 
about 70® C. 

1. Amalgamation in a copper pan with hydrant-water gave 

* J^ngvneenng <imd Miaitig Journal^ Yol. xxziv., No. 12, p. 150 (Sept. 16, 1882), 

* Zeitachrift fur das Berg-, HiUtenr vmd Salmen^Weitm im JPrem»i$ehm Staate, yoL 

xzir., p. 191 (1881) ; Engineering and Mining JaumcU, Yol. zzzii., No. 22, p« 354 
(Noy. 26, 1881). Y BertMer, TraiU dee Ee^me, Yol. U., p. 781 (1884). 








65 per cent, extraction ; with hydrant-water and 1 per cent, by 
Tolnme of H»S 04 , sp. gr. 1.84, gave 68 per cent, extraction; 
with hydrant-water, and salt to the amount of 5, 10, and 15 per 
cent, of the weight of the ore, gave, respectively, 84, 94, and 
96 per cent, extraction. 

2. Amalgamation in an iron pan with hydrant-water, anu 
salt to the amount of 5, 10, and 15 per cent, of the weight of 
the ore, gave, respectively, 37, 70, and 63 per cent, extraction. 

The results show that acidifying the pulp increases slightly 
the yield in silver, that an addition of salt has a very fiivorable 
efiect, and that copper acts more energetically than iron. 

8. Amalgamation in a copper pan with distilled water — ^the 
quartz and clay having been first digested with hot distilled 
water until all soluble salts had been extracted — ^was caniedon 
to see whether the decomposition of the silver sulphide was 
due to chemical or to galvanic action. The electric conduc- 
tivity of the water after a charge of water, mercury, and quartz- 
clay mixture hadSbeen worked was found to be 28 times as 
great as the conductivity of the original distilled water, show- 
ing that the preliminary digestion had not been sufficient, and 
that in the amalgamation some salts had gone into solution ; 
an addition of silver sulphide to the pulp and working again 
under standard conditions, increased the conductivity only 
three times above the last figure, proving that only a small 
amount of the sulphide had been rendered soluble. The con- 
clusion is that the decomposition of silver sulphide is mainly 
chemical and only slightly electrolytic. 

4. Amalgamation in a copper pan with hydrant- water, salt 
to the amount of 10 per cent, of the weight of the ore, and an 
addition of 5 and 10 per cent, of galena, gave, respectively, 88 
and 85 per cent, extraction ; 5 and 10 per cent, of chalcopyrite 
gave 80 and 85 per cent, extraction, showing that the presence 
of these base-metal sulphides has a harmful effect. 

The data furnished are not sufficiently complete to settle 
definitely the manner and the rate of decomposition of silver 
sulphide, but they show the trend of the reaction and indicate 
the yield that may be expected under conditions resembling 
those of the experiments. The subject has not been carried 
further, as the interest in pan-amalgamation has decreased in 
recent years. The manner of carrying on experimental work 
of this kind retains its original value. 
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PreBSurC'Fans vs. Bxhaust-Fsns. 

BiscuMion of the paper of Dudley H. Stow, p. S98. 

R. V. Norris, Wilkes-Barre, Pa, (commuiiication to the 
Secretary*) : — Mr. Stow’s paper presents a series of argoments, 
numbered from 1 to 18, concerning the relative merits of four 
systems of colliery-ventilation, designated by the author as 
“ plain pressure-ventilation,” “ plain exhaust-ventilation,” “ ob- 
structed pressure-ventilation,” and “ obstructed exhaust-venti- 
lation.” These arguments are subsequently compared by 
means of tables, in which an arbitrary numerical value is 
assigned to each, and which consequently serve no other pur- 
pose than that of showing his opinions ai|| predilections, as 
indicated by his assignment of the said numerical values. In 
addition to this general summary, Mr. Stow intimates his pref- 
erence for a fifth method of colliery-ventilation — namely, what 
he calls “ alternating pressure-ventilation,” which consists in 
the running of the fan at “pressure ” during working-hours, 
and as an “ exhaust ” between shifts — a system which he pro- 
poses as, perhaps, new, yet which he thinks deserves recogni- 
tion “ as a standard form.” 

This proposed “ standard form ” is not to be found in prac- 
tice ; and I think it would be impracticable in gaseous mines 
of large extent, for the following reasons : 

1. It takes considerable time to reverse the air-current in 
a large mine; and the reversal would involve a period of 
complete stoppage of ventilation, long enough to permit serious 
accumulations of gas. 

2. In shaft- and slope-mines, at least, it is hardly practi- 
cable to have “ every man out of the mine ” during the 
night, and certainly impracticable to avoid keeping mules and 
horses inside. 

8. The doors necessary to divide and direct the air-ourrent 
are properly hung to open against the air-pressure ; and, unless 


• Beoeived Feb. 14, 1910. 
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these were secured, a reversal of the fau would not result iu a 
complete reversal of the veiitilatiog<-cuiTent, but only in a shorts 
circuiting, with probabilities of aceumulatioa of gas at many 
points. Moreover, there would be danger that important doon^ 
blown open by the reversal, would remain open at the resump- 
tion of regular ventilation, thereby disarranging the entire cir- 
culation and inviting disastrous explosions. 

The calculation under No. 3, in favor of this “standard” 
method, is baaed, as the author says (p. 404), on extreme fig- 
ures ; in fact, upon figures so extreme as to vitiate his couclu- 
sions. If old workings 6,000 by 6,000 ft. in area, 8 ft. thick, with 
60 per cent, removed, have an open space of 100,000,000 cu. ft., 
they must be fully open, and could and should be properly ven- 
tilated; whereas, if such workings have closed, there would be 
no such open area, and, further, the movement of air or gas con- 
tained in them would be relatively very slow, and the “ breath- 
ing ” proposed would have a relatively small effect. 

With regard to Mr. Stow’s eighteen arguments,” the fol- 
lowing comments appear to he warranted t 

“A. Against Plain Pressure-Ventilation.” 

“ 1. The traveling and haulage in the return-current^ required by 
plain pressure-ventilation^ are objectionable.*^ 

The discussion of this proposition is generally correct, except 
that locomotive-haulage is properly performed in a special split 
of air, and not in the general return; and that the difference 
in temperature between the fire-box of a locomotive and the 
electric arc is absolutely immaterial. Either will surely fire gas. 

“ 2. In winter there is serious risk^ with plain presmre^ventilation^ 
of the air-course freezing-up at a critical moment and possibly caus- 
ing an explosion.** 

The question of freezing in the intake, especially in shaft- 
mines, is a serious one, and applies equally to both pressure- 
and exhaust-ventilation. I cannot agree to the proposition that 
the accumulation of ice induced in the hoisting-shaft during 
the night would be “ merely a question of small expense and 
not of danger.” Unfortunately, there have been a number of 
fatal accidents due to this cause. 

“ 8. Ftessurefans are objectionable on the score of possible break- 
downs.** 
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It is not clear that the small diflEerence in presstire between 
exhausts and pressure-ventilation has much effect in drawing 
the gases out of the solid ; and I think the effect of the sudden 
lireakdown of the only fan on a gaseous mine would be so seri- 
ous that the lype of ventilation in use would be insignificant in 
comparison. « 

Duplicate fans are certainly warranted in all cases on gase- 
ous mines, and the insurance thereby secured should not be 
considered an unnecessary burden.” I see no reason why an 
exhaust-fan could not be reversed as well as a pressure-fan, at 
night or at any other time, should such a course be desirable. 

4, JPressure^fans are more liable to be uorecked in ease of explo^ 
sicmsJ^ 

No fan should be so installed as to be liable to damage from 
explosion ; and the relative damage to the two types would de- 
pend upon the location and course of the explosion, not on the 
type of the fan. 

«B. In Favor or Plain Prbssurk-Vbntilation.” 

6. Positive or pressure-fans hold ‘ gas-blowers ’ in check better 
than exhaust-fans,*^ 

In my judgment, this argument is without importance. 

“ 6. Pressure-fans have the advantage in times of falling barom- 
eter/* 

This is not proved. The author suggests staying out of the 
mines until the barometer gets through falling; the safest 
course would be to stay out of the mines altogether. The final 
clause of his discussion would apply as well to suction- ventila- 
tion, and forms merely an argument against the driving of fans 
by constant-speed motors. 

7. Positive or pressure-fans keep fires in check better than ex- 
haust-fans/* 

The discussion is entirely correct; but the author might 
have added that reversing the current is often advantageously 
employed in fighting a mine-fire. 

8 . Under plain pressure-ventilation, token the air is properly 
split, an explosion should be less disastrous/* 

I would say that, under any type of ventilation, when the 
air is properly split an explosion should be less disastrous. 
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May we not assume that this paper is discussing properly- 
handled ventilation, which presupposes proper splitting? 

“ 9. J5i shallow mineSy pressurefana may fores comideroMe 
volumes of gas to the surface through pillar-breaks,^^ 

This properly refers to mines worked to the cropland not neces- 
sarily shallow. In such cases, the loss of air with pressure-ven- 
tilation may be very serious, and, for this condition, forms one 
of the strongest arguments against, not for, pressure-ventilation. 
Nos. 10 and 11 have, in my judgment, no practical importance. 

“ C. Against Plain Exhaust-Ventilation/’ 

‘‘ 12. Exhaustfans necessiiaie^ in winter^ the daily removal of 
ice from the drift-mouthy or the hoisting-shafty as the case may be/* 
This is fully referred to under argument No. 2. 

“13. Exhaust-fans y in winter y make the temperature unconfforU 
ahle at the head of the hotst'mg-t^laftj* 

This is more than counterbalanced by the fresh air and 
freedom from smoke, gases, and dust at the foot of the hoisting- 
shaft, which should properly be put among the arguments for 
exhaust-ventilation. 

“ 14. In shallow mineSy exhaust-fans may draw into the live work- 
ings considerable volumes of gas which would otherwise find their 
wayy through pillar-breaks y to the surface/* 

Under these conditions exhaust-fans will draw in from the 
surface considerable volumes of fresh air, increasing the quan- 
tity in circulation, and decreasing the frictional resistance. 
Within limits, this is a decided advantage. 

“15. Exhaust-fans not only keep much the larger portion of the 
haulage-dust in the minCy but distribute it throughout the workings/* 
Since this argument received preponderating weight in 
Tables I. and IV., for bituminous mines, it is unfortunate that 
“ lack of space ” precluded the adequate discussion indicated. 
It would have been valuable to have had a classification of 
dust in respect to its origin and position ; for it does not seem 
clear that the greater part is “ haulage-dust.” In fact, most 
dust-explosions seem to have started at the face, and it is at 
least possible that the dust due to blasting may have been a 
vontribnting cause. Should the blasting-dust prove to be the 
controlling factor, of course the argument is reversed to favor 
exhaust- instead of pressure-ventilation. 

VOL. XL. — 53 
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«D. In Favob of Plain Exhaust-Vbntilation.” 

Except No, 16, to which the author properly gives no value, 
all arguments in fevor of exhaust- ventilation, which (I may 
incidentally say) is the usual method in the anthracite-regions, 
appear only as arguments against pressure-ventilation ; and a 
very mportant argument in favor of exhaust-ventilation is not 
referred to— —namely, the presence of fresh and safe air at the 
foot of the hoisting-shaft or slope, giving a better chance for 
escape in case of accident or explosion, and permitting ade- 
quate lighting at this most important point. 

Nos. 17 and 18. — Obstructed ventilation, involving the use of 
ventilating-doors or their equivalent at the drift- or shaft- 
mouth, while not fatally objectionable in drift-workings, pre- 
sents, in shaft- or slope-hoisting, a problem so serious that no 
engineer would be warranted in using the method except as a 
temporary expedient. 


Conservation of Natural Resources. 

Discussion of the paper of James Douglas, p. 419. 

James Douglas, New York, N. Y. (communication to the 
Secretary*) : — ^In my paper on the Conservation of Natural 
Resources, I referred to the slow replacement of bee-hive ovens 
by the by-product ovens as a most notable instance of waste. 
And I quoted from Mr. Parker’s report for 1906 an expla- 
nation given by him in accounting for the small production of 
by-product coke. It was that the market for the by-products 
of the coke-ovens was so limited that some of the ovens con- 
structed were out of operation. His report on the manufacture 
of coke in 1908 ^ does not record an improvement, and attributes 
the strange fact that we alone, of all the industrial peoples, 
delay the adoption of this cardinal improvement from the con- 
tinuance of the same almost inexplicable cause. To quote again 
from his report, he says (p. 241) ; 

“The year 1908 was not marked by any notable gain in the construction of by- 
product coking plants, though some new work was done. There was a net increase 


* Received Feb. 2, 1910. 

^ Mineral Mesourcee of the United Slates for 1908, Part II. , U, S. Geological Sur- 
vey (1909). 
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of 115 in the number of completed OTena in 1908 over 1907, the totals for the two 
yeara being, respectiTely, 8,892 and 4,007. The additional equipment consisted 
of 140 Koppers regeneratiTe ovens built at Joliet, 111., by the United States Steel 
Corporation, but this increase was partly offset by the dismantling of 25 Semet* 
Solvay ovens at Sharon, Pa., the net gain being 115 ovens. Included in the total 
of 4,007 completed ovens in 1908 are 152 Newton-Chambers ovens at Vintondale, 
Pa. , but as no recovery of by-products was made at this plant in 1908, the produc- 
tion of coke is included with that from beehive ovens. The 56 ovens of the same 
type at Pocahontas, Ya., have not been in practical operation since they were first 
installed. In addition to these there was one other by-product plant of 120 ovens 
that was not operated during the year. The number of retort ovens producing 
coke in 1908 was 8,679, as compared with 3,811 active ovens in 1907.’* 

In describing the anomaly he says (p. 249) : 

** It has been contended that the development of the by-product coking indus- 
try would have shown more rapid progress if markets for the by-products were 
assured. This pertains essentially to the coal tar and its products, as there is no 
difiSculty in disposing of the surplus gas, and there is practically at all times m 
fair demand for ammonia. As to the coal tar, tlie total value of this by-product 
from retort ovens at first hand in 1908 was $1,007,613. The value of the coal- 
tar prodiipts imported into this country in 1908, including duty paid, was 
$8,560,406. The values in all cases of imports are at point of shipment, and 
do not include ocean freights, commissions, and other expenses. It is probable 
that these importations have reached the consumer at a total cost of not less 
than $12,000,000, and in the three preceding years the cost probably reached 
$15,000,000.” 

These coal-tar products, however, which are imported into 
the United States at such a heavy figure, are all chemical ex- 
tracts from coal-tar, such as salicylic acid, aniline dyes, and 
alkaline salts, the manufacture of which has passed in great 
measure into German hands. Some peculiar attribute of the 
German temper, and the thorough character of their technical 
educational methods, have given them a monopoly of this deli- 
cate branch of the chemical industry. Even England, where 
originated the manufacture of the coal-tar products, and where 
the first patents were taken out, has been unable to compete 
with her more precise and painstaking rival. 

As the utilization of the tars is therefore the function of the 
chemical manufacturer, and the production of the crude mate- 
rial alone falls to the coke-maker, the one industry must keep 
pace with the other if progress along either line is to be made. 
As the profits of certain European coking-plants collecting the 
by-products are generally supposed to be from $0.75 to $1.25 
per ton of coke on the by-products alone, it would seem as 
though capital, skill, and science could not be more profitably 
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employed in the XJnited States than in renioving this crying 
disgrace by turning the waste products from our coking estab- 
lishments to such profitable use. 

With regard to what will happen in the distant future when 
our coal-supply is exhausted. Dr, Robert Thomas Moore, in his 
presidential address* before the Institution of Mining Engineers 
in London on May 27, 1909, says (p. 465) : 

Whether, indeed, it ia a prodtable matter to attempt to imagine the state of 
Britain 300 years after this, with its coal exhausted, or a world, say, 200 years 
later when it is all finished, is open to question. It is certainly beyond the scope 
or tlie objects of the Institution. 

“I do not think it commends itself as an economic principle to restrict in any 
way the legitimate development of oar mineral resources. They are a source of 
wealth to ourselves, and we are helping to develop the world. Is it not more 
reasonable to trust to the progress of science to discover some fresh method of 
ntilizing the resources of nature to provide a substitute? Who would have ex- 
pected, even 30 years ago, the immense possibilities for distributing light and 
heat and power that the development of electricity has opened up? We have the 
forces of the rainfall, the wind, and the tides to utilise to the utmost. We may 
even get our heat and power direct from the sun ! 

‘‘Those who come after us have a long time in which to consider the problem, 
and we may safely leave it to them to solve in their own way. 

“ But that of which we should he careful is, that we should use our coal in the 
best possible manner — ^that in the working of it and in the using of it there should 
he no waste, either of men, of material, or of treasure ; and it is the duty of an 
Institution such as ours to afford every aid to the presentation of any plan which 
will further the attainment of these objects.” 

His remarks upon the ever-increasing consumption of coal, 
despite the efibrts of the engineer to economize, are worthy of 
quotation. He says (p. 463) : 

“ It is a striking fact that notwithstanding all the improvements which have 
been introduced to economize coal in the various industries, the total consumption 
has gone on increasing. It seems as if the greater the economy becomes the larger 
is the consumption. 

“There have been atmospheric engines, Watt’s condensing engines, high-pres- 
sure engines, compound engines, triple- and quadruple-expansion engines, tur- 
bines, and gas-engines, each being an improvement on its predecessor, until the 
coal consumed per horsepower per hour has been reduced from over 10 pounds to f 
pound ; the methods of iron-smelting have been improved until the amount of 
fuel used has been reduced from 8 tons per ton of pig-iron to considerably under 
2 tons ; the processes for the manufacture of gas have been improved ; and the 
whole history of the century has been a long series of savings in fuel. Yet the 
total consumption goes on steadily increasing. It would seem that the more the 
cost of power is cheapened, the more are the purposes for which it becomes avail- 
able.” 

• TramactioTM of the Instituiion of Mining EngimerSf voL xxxvii. (1908-09). 
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Modern Progress in Mining and Metallurgy in the 
Western United States. 

Discussion of the paper of D. W. Brunton, p- 543. 

William Kent, New York, N. Y.; — ^The Institute may 
congratulate itself on the opportunity of reading the splendid 
address of President Brunton. It is an admirable summary 
of the progress that has been made in the mining and metal- 
lurgical arts in recent years. The paper rightly gives the chief 
credit for this progress to the aid which has been rendered to 
these arts by the advances in mechanics, chemistry, and elec- 
tricity. It is notable that most of the headings in Mr. Brunton’s 
address refer to the work of the mechanical engineer, the elec- 
trical engineer, and the chemist, rather than to that of the 
specialist in mining-operations. It seems that the most suc- 
cessful mining engineer of the present day is the one who 
makes the most intelligent application of the inventions and 
designs of engineers and others who are not directly engaged 
in mining. A tabulation of the headings of the address, 
grouped as below, shows this most clearly. 

Work of the Mechanical Engineer — Rock-drills, hoisting- 
machinery, tramming, pumping, ventilation, dredging, sam- 
pling, concentration, briquetting, fume-recovery. 

.Work of the Electrical Engineer — Electric machinery for 
hoisting, pumping, tramming, lighting and signaling, electric 
transmission, electric smelting. 

Work of the Chemist and Metallurgist — Explosives, chlorina- 
tion, cyanidation, roasting, lead-smelting, and copper-smelting. 

Work of the Geologist — ^Economic geology. 

Work of the Mining Engineer — Mine-mapping, surface-min- 
ing, timbering, tunneling; and planning and supervision of 
the work in general. 

The mining engineer of the present day, who is in respon- 
sible charge of a large plant, finds his chief work not in doing 
those things he was trained to do as a specialist, but in making 
use of the knowledge of geologists, chemists, and electrical and 
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meohamcal eDgineers. He must be to a large extent not only 
an engineer, but an economist, a sociologist, and even a politi- 
cian. I am glad to find that Mr. Brunton is all of these. On 
p. 649 he touches briefly the domain of politics : ** While too 
much ‘ paternalism * is certainly to be avoided, it is doubtful 
if anything short of government regulation and inspection of 
explosives, detonators, and fuses will ever bring about the uni- 
formity necessary to safety.” In this statement he places him- 
self on the side of the wise politicians of all parties. They are 
all opposed to too much ” paternalism as a general proposi- 
tion; everybody is, except a few cranks, but we all favor “just 
enough ” paternalism when it relates to particular cases iii 
which we are interested. Every civilized government in the 
world is gradually growing more and more paternal, and the 
great body of the people is being benefited thereby. It re- 
quired the paternal action of the United States government to 
bring about the “ uniformity necessary to safety ” in couplings 
on freight-cars, and it will require either State or national 
government action to bring similar uniformity in the use of 
explosives. We may decry paternalism in general, but in mat- 
ters involving safety to life and health of miners and of wage- 
workers generally we can scarcely have too much of it. 

On p. 560 Mr. Brunton touches a sociological, if not a political 
question. He says : “ To-day we are beginning to realize that 
the public forms a third party, vitally concerned in the results of 
the work in which mining engineers are engaged.” In this he 
strikes the keynote of our future national progress. The pub- 
lic is the great “ third party ” that is waking up to a knowl- 
edge not only of what it wants but of its power to get what it 
wants. One of the things it wants is a diminution of the death- 
rate in our mines, which now disgraces the United States. As 
Mr, Brunton says, “ every one, no matter what his station, has 
a duty to society and to his fellow-men.” The engineer's duty 
is clearly to do everything in his power to diminish the death- 
rate, not merely by his work as an engineer, but by his in- 
fluence as a citizen in favor of at least as much “paternalism” 
as may be needed to safeguard the lives of our workmen. 

• 

CHAELxe Oatlbtt, Staunton, Va. : — ^It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Brunton did not include a chapter on cost-keeping and effi- 
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ciency^reoords. His wide experience would enable him to speak 
with equal authority on these subjects, and their proper develop- 
ment lies at the basis of success in the other departments on 
which he has touched. 

Accounts should show what has been done, what is being 
done, and what can be done. In other words, they are a his- 
tory of past and contemporaneous events, and are prophetic 
of events to come. Not uncommonly, accounts are confined 
to recording ancient history, so far past as to be of little value 
as a guide to successful operation, and make no attempt to 
point out the causes of the results noted. Even in this form 
they have value in telling the owners the loss or gain of the 
year, but may totally fail to fulfill their higher function of throw- 
ing light on the true efliciency of the management and of point- 
ing out to what extent the work can be improved. A manage- 
ment may, by an unusual occurrence of circumstances, get 
results which are gratifying to the stockholders, and which 
add to its reputation, when its total efficiency is really very 
low. 

We will never have thoroughly satisfactory accounts until 
another unit in addition to the dollar is used as a standard. 
The unit to be used is the ‘‘ theoretically possible,’^ and the 
actual results must be recorded in percentages of this possi- 
bility. These could be ultimately translated into the universal 
dollar. The costs in dollars and cents may be ignored for 
the time being, and there need be no fear that the highest effi- 
ciency, properly recorded in this way, will not also represent 
the maximum profit, if everything is taken into consideration. 
An astonishingly low cost in dollars or a disappointingly high 
cost in dollars may not tell us anything as to the true effi- 
ciency of the work. But if the attention of the management 
is day by day called to how far it falls below the theoretically 
possible it will inevitably lead to improvement. 

This develops another suggestion. The weak point to-day is 
not apt to be the weakest point to-morrow, nor the weak point 
the day afterwards. One of the essential functions of good cost- 
keeping is that it should point out continually and automati- 
cally the weakest point, so that it can be corrected before it 
becomes chronic and before it has cost too much. A system of 
accounts which does this, and shows at the same time how far 
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each department or line of operation falls short of the possible, 
is a system which immediately encourages eMciency. 

How quickly efficiency may be increased is illustrated by the 
common difficulty of ascertaining what a plant is actually doing, 
because the whole force do better work while they know the 
investigation is being made, even if there is not the slightest 
intention to deceive, A system of accounts which continually 
points out a man’s more serious deficiencies, and encourages 
him by showing him promptly where be has improved, and 
how much, has the ettect of keeping him up to a pitch which 
he has not reached before, and the “ impossible ” of one month 
becomes the possible of the next, and the normal of the 
third. 

It may be contended that there is no fixed standard for the 
‘^theoretically possible” in any department, and that it can 
be determined only by investigation and experiment, and that 
it is different at different times. It is true ; but the mere in- 
vestigation and experiment to determine the “ possible ” at any 
particular period must increase the efficiency. From the per- 
centage stand-point it makes little difference if the standard 
varies. The main question at any period is whether the effi- 
ciency is 50, or 75, or 90 per cent, of the possible. 

It may also be contended that it is possible for a manager 
to fix on such a low standard as to make his record for effi- 
ciency higher. Of course it is, and it is possible for him to 
falsify his accounts, and one is about as likely as the other. The 
good men, and they carry the day in the end, know that they 
are doing honest, careful, conscientious work, and they will 
want to know the truth as nearly as possible. They will want 
to know what will help them, and are perfectly willing to stand 
on their records, and only want the facts in such form that they 
may be protected from improper criticism, which is certainly 
not true with the present method. 

The market-values of railroad stocks have not decreased 
since uniform accounting has been required ; rather the con- 
trary. Neither would mining companies suffer by reason of 
uniform accounting. Nothing could be of greater service than 
a system of accounting which would carry the sanction of Mr, 
Brunton^s approval, and which would be accepted, at least by 
all new mining companies, as a standard to follow, until gradu- 
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ally it would be universally adopted* Then the engineer who 
had to examine into a company would have a reasonable expeo* 
tation of ascertaining within a moderate time those things which 
it ought to be the function of accounts to reveal. 

Walibr O. Skulling, Pittsburg, Pa. (This discussion is 
approved by the Director of the U. S. Geological Survey) : — 
Mr. Brunton has succeeded admirably, in his discussion of 
recent progress in mining and metallurgy, not only in call- 
ing attention to the advances which have been made, but also 
to those directions in which the need for further improvement 
is most urgent. Particularly in his brief references to explo- 
sives he has touched many salient points, and as it happens 
that the U. 8. government is already, through the Techno- 
logic Branch of the U. S. Geological Survey, making investi- 
gations along some of the lines which are mentioned, I believe 
a brief description of the work being carried on, and a state- 
ment of some of the results already accomplished, will be of 
interest. 

In May, 1908, Congress authorized the establishment of a 
station for the investigation of accidents in coal-mines, and the 
work was taken up by the Technologic Branch of the tJ. S. 
Geological Survey, under the direction of Dr. Joseph A. 
Holmes. Pittsburg was selected as the location of the testing- 
gallery, both because of its position in almost the geographic 
center of the great coal-fields of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
and "West Virginia, and because natural gas was available there 
which was of the same percentage composition as the average 
fire-damp found in coal-mines, thus enabling tests to be made 
in the presence of such gas mixtures as are encountered in 
actual mining-practice. 

Even the most cursory examination of the causes of acci- 
dents in coal-mines shows that the improper use of explosives, 
and the use of improper explosives, is directly or indirectly to 
blame for a large percentage of the accidents which occur. 
Attention is sometimes called to the fact that statistics show 
that many more men are killed each year by falls of side and 
roof than are killed as the direct result of explosions, and from 
this fact the conclusion is drawn that the study of mine-accidents 
cannot greatly reduce the death-rate. This reasoniug is most 
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for careful study not only shows that the many accidents 
which are the direct result of explosions can be in a large 
xheasure prevented, but also shows that falls of roof and sides 
are themselves very often the indirect result of the improper 
use of explosives ; the constant firing of excessive charges, and 
the jfiring of shots « on the solid/^ being factors of great impor- 
tance in so fissuring and breaking the surrounding strata as to 
make falls much more common than they would be if better 
mining-methods were employed, and if, by undercutting and 
by proper regulation of the explosive charge, the amount of 
the explosive was adjusted to the amount of work to be done. 

As a result of preliminary investigations made with explo- 
sives, it was clearly shown that conditions very favorable to the 
production of mine-disasters can readily be brought about by 
certain types of explosive materials, and that different explo- 
sives vary greatly in regard to the readiness with which they 
ignite mixtures of fire-damp and air. Ordinary black blasting- 
powder, for example, is found to he able to ignite 8 per cent, 
mixtures of fire-damp and air, even when the quantity of powder 
used is as little as 25 g. As this quantity, somewhat less than 
an ounce, is, of course, too small to be of any value in mining- 
operations, it is evident that in a mine in which explosive mix- 
tures of fire-damp and air are likely to be encountered, ordi- 
nary black powder is unsafe to use. Other explosives which 
were examined were found to vary in regard to their ability to 
ignite mixtures of fire-damp, and with several explosives many 
charges of 1,000 g. (somewhat over 2 lb.) have been fired with- 
out causing any ignition of the mixture of fire-damp and air. 
As soon as the preliminary tests had clearly shown the direc- 
tions which the investigation of explosives must follow, a sys- 
tematic series of tests were devised, intended to show the rela- 
tive safety of all mining-explosives in the presence of such 
unfavorable conditions of gas and coal-dust as might be encoun- 
tered in mines. In a testing-gallery, 100 ft. long, varying 
charges of each explosive are fired in the presence of mixtures 
of fire-damp and air, and mixtures of coal-dust and air, until 
the properties of each explosive in regard to the ignition of ex- 
plosive mixtures are determined. By means of suitably con- 
structed gauges, the volume of the gases and the pressure pro- 
duced by the charges of each explosive are measured. The 
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length and the duration of the flame produced by the exp1o« 
sive are also registered upon a photographic film, and the 
rate of detonation, the heat evolved, and other physical and 
chemical qualities of the explosive are determined. 

These investigations have shown that some explosives will 
ignite mixtures of gas and air more readily than they will 
ignite mixtures of coal-dust and air, while other explosives are 
more sensitive in regard to mixtures of coal-dust, and accord- 
ingly the standard tests have been arranged to show the relative 
safety of the different explosives when fired in mixtures of 
coal-dust and air, as well as in mixtures of fire-damp and air. 
Those explosives which pass all of the required tests arq placed 
upon the “ permissible ” list, and it is a most gratifying &ct that 
American manufacturers have already produced 29 explosives 
which have been found suitable to be so classified. 

President Brunton refers to irregularities in composition of 
explosives as a possible cause of mine-accidents, and it is un- 
questionably true that any variation in the composition of an 
explosive, tending either to increase or decrease its strength or 
to change its properties in any way, may very readily be the 
cause of a mine-disaster. The miner gets a certain familiarity 
with the proper w^ay to use the explosive, the proper charge to 
use, and the best manner of placing the hole ; and when a 
change in the composition of the explosive is made, even though 
he loads the hole in exactly the same manner and with exactly 
the same charge, he may nevertheless obtain a blown-out shot. 

To avoid this danger, one of the conditions required of an 
explosive, in order that it should remain upon the permissi- 
ble ” list, is that no changes should be made in its chemical or 
]diy‘'i(*al nature, which might in any way alter its properties in 
regard to the ignition of explosive mixtures of fire-damp or 
coal-dust. Every explosive submitted for test by the Geological 
Survey is first subjected to careful chemical analysis, and such 
physical tests are also made as will establish its density, manner 
of packing, etc. If the explosive is found to answer all of the 
tests required, and is admitted to the permissible ” list, further 
samples of the explosive are taken from time to time from mines 
in which the explosive is being used, and these samples are 
transmitted to the explosives laboratory for analysis. As the 
samples are taken without previous notice, and from mines 
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where the explosi^re is iu use, any variation in the composition 
of the explosive, or in its method of preparation or packing, 
which might alter its qualities in regard to the ignition of fire^ 
damp, would be at once noted by the chemist. If such change 
in the chemical composition or the physical characteristics of 
any explosive occurs, the explosive is re-tested in the gallery, 
and does not remain upon the permissible list, unless the 
tests made show that the changes made in its manufacture have 
not altered its relative safety in the presence of mixtures of fire- 
damp and coal-dust. 

As a result it is safe to say that the explosives which are on 
the ‘‘ permissible ’’ list will be found to be of uniform quality, 
and any variation of as much as 1 per cent, would be at once 
noted at the laboratory. I do not mean that a variation of 1 
per cent, would necessarily require an explosive upon the “ per- 
missible list to be again subjected to test, for there are many 
constituents in explosives which vary slightly in different mixes, 
and variations in these constituents do not necessarily bring 
about any change in the action of the explosive. But a varia- 
tion of 1 or 2 per cent, in any ingredient of an explosive which 
has an important bearing upon the question of its safety in the 
presence of gas or dust, would at once necessitate a re-test. So 
far, then, as the explosives upon the permissible ” list are con- 
cerned, it may be said that the user is protected against any 
changes in composition or manufacture which might vary the 
safety of the powder in any way. 

It is recognized by all users of explosives that the successful 
use of any type of dynamite or other high explosive depends 
in a large measure upon the selection of a detonator of the 
proper strength. When too weak a detonator is used the full 
strength of the explosive is never realized, and in this way it 
very often happens that a very large percentage of the strength 
of the explosive is lost. It is important, therefore, that deto- 
nators should be so classified as to enable the user to know at 
once the relative strength of different kinds. 

This has not been the case in the past, and different manu- 
facturers have selected wholly arbitrary methods of designat- 
ing the strengths of the different grades which they manufac- 
ture ; and even when the same manufacturer makes both electric 
detonators and fuse-detonators, or << blasting-caps,’’ there has 
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not even been uniformity in regard to the naming of the 
strength of these two products. For example, detonators which 
are designated as those called “No. 15,” and those 

known as “ double strength ” electric detonators, are all of 
practically the same strength, and contain almost exactly the 
same charge. 

In the course of the work with explosives a number of con- 
ferences have been held between the members of the Techno- 
logic Branch and the manufacturers of explosives. At one of 
these conferences the matter was brought up of the advisa- 
bility of a uniform system of nomenclature in regard to deton- 
ators. It was pointed out that no advantage was to be gained 
by the existence of many arbitrary systems such as are at pres- 
ent in use, and that the users of explosives would undoubtedly 
be greatly benefited by the adoption of some standard method 
of naming the strengths of all electric and fuse detonators. The 
plan met with general acceptance, and I am pleased to be able 
to say that, as new printed matter is issued by the difiPerent 
companies, it is very probable that the new system of standard 
nomenclature will be followed. 

The testing-station at Pittsburg has proceeded with its work 
in a very quiet way, and few people realize the great influence 
which it has already had in making conditions safer in coal- 
mining. I believe there are to-day a thousand miners living 
who, but for the work of the testing-station, would have 
come to their death in mine-explosions during the past year. 
Although this statement is simply an expression of personal 
opinion, it is not based entirely on surmise, but is a conclusion 
reached from personal contact with the very conditions that 
the testing-station is studying. Saturday of every week is 
a “ visitor’s day ” at the station, and many of the coal com- 
panies, both those near at hand and those in other States, 
have brought their superintendents, mine-foremen, and many 
of their other employees, to the station to witness the tests. 
1 have seen these men as they have watched the tests made 
with coal-dust which they had brought with them from their 
own mines, and have seen the expression on their faces as they 
saw the effects of a blown-out shot on this coal-dust in the 
gallery. As they see the resulting explosion, they realize that 
just such effects are possible in their own mines through a 
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similar charge of explosive, and they realize still more forcibly 
the fact that snch an explosion as they can watch in safety 
at the testing-station would leave no witnesses if it took place 
'within the colliery at home. Of course all these men have 
heard, time and time again, that a blown-out shot is danger- 
ous, and that coal-dust will explode, but seeing is believing,” 
and when they go back to their work-places on their return 
from Pittsburg, I can assure you that the little heaps of coal- 
dust in the mine mean more to them than ever before. They 
can now realize the danger that lies in those, little heaps of 
dust, and we have been told many times that rules made for 
the safety of the miners are never lived up to so closely as they 
are after a visit has been made to the station. 

Miners are often careless, and it is generally the carelessness 
which comes from ignorance and indifference. "When they re- 
alize that accidents are the result of definite conditions, when 
they see the ease with which these conditions can be brought 
about, and when they recognize the fact that in so many cases 
they and their fellows alone are responsible for similar condi- 
tions in their own mines, they seem to have a new understand- 
ing ; and I believe the vivid image of the testing-gallery at the 
moment of a dust-explosion is not soon effaced from their mem- 
ory, nor the realization of what such an explosion in the mine 
would mean to them and to their families. 

The usefulness of explosives to man can scarcely be over- 
estimated, and by their aid results can be attained which, by 
mechanical means alone, would be difficult or impossible. The 
great engineering-works of to-day are, in many cases, of such 
magnitude as to be directly dependent upon the use of explo- 
sives. But the interests of the public in regard to explosives 
are, I believe, of a somewhat different nature than they are in 
regard to any other commercial material, with the exception of 
foods and drugs. When a man buys fertilizer, for example, 
and the fertilizer is not of the proper strength, the man loses 
financially by the amount which the fertilizer is below the usual 
standard. In the same way with most commercial articles, if 
these materials are faulty in composition or construction, or im- 
paired in strength, the buyer loses a certain percentage of the 
purchase price which he pays. But with explosives, the case 
is far more serious. If of faulty composition, the buyer not 
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only lodes a certain portion of the strength of the explosive^ 
but because of the irregularities in compositiony he may even 
be buying, ignorantly, a most dangerous material, which will 
place his own life, and the lives of his employees, in jeopardy. 
That explosives of improper composition have been made and 
sold, and are to-day being made and sold, there can be no ques- 
tion. It is well enough to say that the buyer of explosives 
should familiarize himself with their composition, but I can 
assure you that this is a most difficult matter. The user of 
small amounts of explosive cannot afford the high charges 
which are made for even the simplest chemical examination, 
and even users of large amounts of explosives find that but 
few chemists are available whose experience with this particu- 
lar class of bodies is sufficient to enable them to draw proper 
conclusions. And so I cannot fail to agree with Mr. Brunton 
in regard to his suggestion of some general and comprehensive 
supervision of explosives. Conditions which allow the manu- 
facture and sale, without the slightest restriction whatever, of 
bodies possessing the properties of dynamite and nitro-glycerine, 
cannot possibly be for the general welfare, and I know of no field 
which offers greater need of proper and intelligent supervision. 

Charles W. Qoodalb, Butte, Mont. : — The friction-system, 
designed for the recovery of flue-dust from furnace-gases, 
which was mentioned by Mr. Brunton as having been installed 
at Great Falls, has not been in use long enough to obtain a 
knowledge of its efficiency, but the following explanation of 
the system will be of interest. 

Screening-tests on the blast-furnace charges of smelting-ore, 
and on the fine concentrate treated in the McDougall furnaces, 
show a high percentage of fine material, which would naturally 
be carried into the flues, and at a high velocity of the furnace- 
gases through the flues a considerable loss in dust would in- 
evitably occur. 

Before deciding upon the friction-system, a flue was built 
300 ft. long, 4.6 ft. high, and 4 ft. wide, through which the 
furnace-gases could be drawn in measured volume and tem- 
perature, and at varying velocities. Two tests were made, 
maintaining a velocity of about 500 ft. per min., and with no 
obstructions or dust-arresters in the flue. The amount of dust 
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was determined per unit-volume of gas; then similar deter- 
minations were made with baffle-plates, Freudenberg plates, 
numerous contractions and expansions, and with wires* It 
was found that the wires gave nearly as high an efficiency of 
dust-recovery as the baffle-plates, and with very much less 
firictional resistance to the passage of the gases. It was then 
decided to build a dust-chamber of such dimensions that the 
furnace-gases would not have a velocity through it greater than 
500 ft. per min., and to fill this chamber with steel wires. 

All the furnace-gases from the several departments are 
assembled through individual flues in an uptake in the fur- 
nace-building. Prom the top of this uptake a cross-take leads 
over the smelter-buildings and tracks to the dust-chamber. 
The cross-take is 84 ft. wide and 20 ft. high. The main dust- 
chamber, rectangular in shape, is B67 ft. long, 176 ft. wide, 21 
ft. high. Steel-wire netting, If-in. mesh, is bolted to the I ” 
beams of the roof, and at alternate intersections of the netting- 
wires, steel dust-arresting wires, No. 10 gauge, are booked on, 
weighing about 1 lb. each and reaching nearly to the floor of 
the chamber. From the entrance to the chamber, and for a 
distance of about 150 ft., the space is fully occupied by wires, 
then comes a length of about 50 ft. with no wires, then 150 ft. 
filled with wires. In the vacant space, air-ducts, from both 
the basement and the roof, are provided, so that the tempera- 
ture from that point on can be reduced and the condensation 
of arsenic effected on the wires. The purpose of this arrange- 
ment is to collect, as far as possible, the dust which is carried 
along mechanically by the furnace-gases in the first part of the 
chamber, which leaves the condensable elements to be recovered 
in the upper part. Experience has shown that at or below the 
conden sing-temperature of arsenic, the wires become heavily 
coated, and it is therefore necessary to shake them. Provision 
has been made for this, but the arrangement can hardly be 
clearly described without a xihotograph or drawing. The dust- 
chamber is divided longitudinally by a partition-wall, and 
dampers placed at the lower and upper ends of the chamber 
make it possible to deflect all the gases through either half 
if it is so desired. Leading from the dust-chamber to the 
chimney, which is 506 ft. high and 50 ft. in diameter at the 
top, is a flue 1,200 ft. long, 48 ft. wide, and 21 ft. high. 
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In the floor of the dust-chamber there are more than 1,000 
sheet-steel hoppers, arranged in 22 lines, and a complete 
system of tracks enables the dust to be drawn from any hopper 
at any time. The cross-take is also provided with hoppers, 
and a hopper-crane draws off the dust and conveys it to chutes 
leading down into the bottom of the uptake, where there are 
hoppers from which the material can be drawn into the charg- 
ing-cars for the reverberatory furnaces. 

There are 1,215,000 wires in the dust-chamber, weighing 
about 608 tons, and nearly 3,500 tons of structural steel in the 
flue-system. 

Hecording thermometers and pressure-gauges have been 
placed at the entrance and exit of the dust-chamber and in the 
flue near the chimney, so that complete information regarding 
conditions will be available. It is my intention, when the 
flue-system has been in action long enough, to present a paper 
on this subject to the Institute for publication. 

The use of wires as dust-arresters was patented in Germany 
by Rosing, who also took out a patent for it in the United 
States in 1890. The Freiidenberg plates used in our experi- 
ments were of sheet-iron and were suspended parallel to the 
direction of the flow of the gases. 

Ernest Levy, Rossland, B. C. : — ^Mr. Brunton has kindly 
asked me to give the meeting, as an illustration of that subdi- 
vision headed ‘‘Timbering” of his extremely interesting ad- 
dress, a short account of the methods used for filling excava- 
tions formed by ore mined from large masses. 

I was managing for a time a mine situated on the largest 
known ore-mass in the world — namely, the San Dionisio lode 
of the Rio Tinto Copper Co., in the Province of Huelva, Spain. 
In order to give you a better understanding of the filling- 
methods employed, it will be necessary to go somewhat into 
other connected matters, as, for example, some of the charac- 
teristics of the ore-mass and the scheme of ore-extraction. 
The ore-mass, which reaches a length of about 1 km. and a 
maximum width of 220 m.,ha8 been developed more or less on 
the levels from the 7th to the 32d, which are separated by dis- 
tances of 12.5 m. The development has in general taken the 
form of 4 by 4 m. headings, 10 m. from center to center, running 
voii. XL. — 64 
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both with the length of the mass and across it at right angles 
to that direction, consequently, the ore left in place between 
each two levels may be thought of as a mass or slice of min- 
eral with a thickness of 8.6 m. and an area equal to that of 
the lode at that horizon, supported on pillars which are 4 m. 
high, 6 m. square, and 10 m. from center to center. I am not 
sure if, on account of the huge size of the various masses 
belonging to the company, it was not originally considered 
that the small percentage of the mass thus extracted would 
be sufficient to supply all demands from these mines. How- 
ever, whether this be so or not, I am of the opinion that the 
methods to be later employed in extracting the remainder of 
the ore had not been drawn up. The method later decided 
upon was to commence more thorough extraction by means of 
stopes running parallel with the width of the ore, approximately 
100 m. apart and 15 m. wide. These stopes are divided into 
sections of from 30 to 40 m., according to the width of the 
mass at that place, in order that the rock-filling should not 
have to be carried an excessive distance from the stope- 
filling shafts. It is a characteristic of this mass that where 
the width is great the ore is soft and heavy, and where small, 
the mineral is extremely hard and stands well. Great care has 
to be exercised when removing the pillars in preparation for 
sloping, and also when excavating ground in the stopes them- 
selves, that not too much weight has to be borne by the ground 
above the roof. The weight also becomes more effective when 
the natural fissures in the ore have become devoid of cementing 
material; these then form a plane of weakness. Water is a 
notable factor in effecting weakness along these planes by 
washing out soluble copper salts deposited in them at some 
former period. It is therefore a great necessity to catch up and 
remove from harm^s way all water which may be found run- 
ning into the mine, so that it can do no damage. A complete 
system of surface-drainage is resorted to in the neighborhood 
of the outcrop for the purpose of minimizing trouble from this 
source. 

•Timber, being scarce and expensive, is used as little as pos- 
sible. As above mentioned, the spaces formed by removal of 
the ore are filled with rock in order to support the remaining 
portion of the mass. The rock is procured from the following 
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places : From the over-burden, hanging-, and foot- wall, rocks re- 
moved of necessity in preparation for and during open-casting, 
and from any rock afforded by underground workings. This 
latter source is only a very small one, since, as can be well un- 
derstood, with such a huge and continuous mass but little dead 
work is called for. N^aturally, it is of great importance that the 
rock used for filling should be of as close a texture and as strong 
as can be got, in order to be capable of supplying as nearly as 
possible the supporting quality of the mineral removed. The 
filling-rock is delivered into the mine partly through the main 
tunnel, which strikes the mass on the tenth level, and partly 
through main rock-shafts, through which it is taken to such levels 
as desirable. The rock is put down in mine-wagons, in which it 
is distributed from these main rock-shafts to interior rock-shafts, 
which are large enough to form deposits to be drawn from when 
required. The train-loads are dumped directly into interior rock- 
shafts. These interior rock-shafts have overflow-ways at such 
levels as are decided necessary, and the rock flows out on to a 
masonry platform locally know'll as a submarine,’^ about 2 m. 
higher than the floor of the level. The height of the submarine 
facilitates the shoveling of the rock direct into mine-wagons, 
and thence it is distributed where needed. Each stope-section 
has an individual rock-shaft leading from the floor above to the 
bottom of the stope, and through this is dumped all the rock 
used to fill that stope-section. Before stoping, all former exca- 
vations made, that is, the 4-m. headings, must be tightly packed, 
and in the filling there must be built main passage-ways, about 
4 ft. wide by 6 ft. high, formed of side-walls and an arched roof, 
in such positions as to enable the ore to be mined and rock that 
is to be used to be distributed as required, and also as a means 
of ingress to pillars yet unremoved. Places for man-ways and 
stope rock-shafts in the walls of these arches are left where 
suitable, with a view to aiding future work. Arranging the 
plan for these arches, etc., is a matter which requires very care- 
ful consideration, in order that the scheme may be as eftective^ 
as possible. At those places where it is decided to stope, it 
becomes necessary, first, to fill gradually (if this has not already 
been done) the spaces formed by the development-galleries, in* 
such a manner that the pillars and those sections of the neigh- 
boring pillars lying within the confines of the vertical bound- 
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ing-planes of the stope cau be removed. Here I may mention 
that the stope is so arranged that the center-line corre- 
sponds with the line passing through the centers of a string 
of pillars between the foot- and the hanging-walls. Conse- 
quently, before the stope can be started, there must be extracted 
the string of pillars together with the adjacent 2.5 m. of the 
string of pillars on either side. By degrees, all spaces thus 
formed are tilled up tightly with the rock, and the first cut is 
ready to be taken from the stope. The ore is removed in hori- 
zontal sections of about 2 m. thick, as follows : A drift 2 m. 
wide is run in the lirst 2 m. thickness across the center of the 
section under consideration, and parallel to the length of the 
lode, which is parallel to the width of the stope. This con- 
nects the man-ways and the rock-shafts. The remainder of the 
ore from this layer of the section is removed in approximately 
2 m. wide contiguous drifts; they start from the end of the 
preliminary drift, and run north and south, or parallel to the 
length of the stope, and extend to the ends of the section under 
consideration. Before each of these secondary parallel drifts 
is run, the roof of the previous one is supported by solid rock- 
filling. In placing the filling, a suflSciently strong rctaining- 
wall is first built at a convenient distance from the solid rock, 
and then the intervening space is packed tightly with rock 
thrown in behind and stamped down. 

Varying with the supporting-capacity of the ore, more or 
less ground can safely he left open while being worked; but, 
as a rule, all spaces are tilled at the earliest possible moment. 
I think it will be understood from what I have said that the 
ore gradually becomes extracted and replaced by an equal 
volume of rock, and it is to be expected that some day a rock- 
filling placed by hand will stand in the place of a mass of ore 
which consisted of very many millions of tons. 

W. li. Saunders, l^ew York, N. Y. : — one is more com- 
petent to discuss the subject of the modern conditions in mining 
and metallurgy than Mr. Brunton, for he not only speaks as 
one in authority, but his experience and his ability entitle him 
to a hearing as one of the first rank among mining engineers. 
The moral code set forth in the concluding paragraph of his 
paper is worthy to be placed as a classic in the annals of the 
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Institute, and it should form the basis of instruction to mining 
engineers at the colleges. 

Under Section XL, Mine-Vcntilation, Mr. Brunton says : 

“ The ventilation and cooling of metal-mines have not yet received the atten- 
tion which their importance demands. In this respect Western engineers could 
take profitable object-lessons from their brethren in the coal-fields.” 

The importance of this subject can scarcely be over-estimated. 
It should surely be the province of the mining engineer not 
only to excavate material and treat it properly and economically 
but in doing this he should study how to protect and conserve 
the lives of the miners. John Mitchell’s figures show that four 
times as many men are killed in mines in the United States, 
in proportion to the number of men i inplovc-d. as in any other 
country in the world. Explosions are responsible for much of 
this, but where explosions occur human life might be saved, 
provided there is a complete system of ventilation in the mine, 
and provided certain safeguards are employed. For instance, 
it has been urged by Mr. Mitchell that the introduction of com- 
pressed-air pipe-lines into all the workings of a mine might pro- 
vide fresh air and even food to men imprisoned after explosions 
or through falls. This does not involve much expense, as mines 
are usually equipped with compressed-air apparatus, and the 
piping leading into the mine is of such a nature as to withstand 
considerable damage from the exterior. Furthermore, this 
piping at certain places, as, for instance, in the shaft, might be 
still further protected. Telephone wires inserted within the 
air-pipe might also serve a useful purpose in saving life. 

Under Section VI., Underground Tramming, Mr. Brunton 
refers to the air- and electric locomotives which have come into 
general use, and he makes the statement, which no one can dis- 
pute, that each has its own field. Following this, however, the 
claim is made that “ where the openings are dry and the roof 
Buificiontly high and firm to carry the trolley-wire insulators, 
there is no question as to the desirability of using electricity.” 
This seems to be a rather slender hook on which to hang the 
interests of the compressed-air locomotive. The members of 
this Institute recently visited the Anaconda smelters, where we 
saw air-locomotives doing useful service throughout the works. 
The superintendent, when asked why he used air in preference 
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to electricity, answered, because it was better and cheaper. 
This is only one notable instance where air is preferred for 
traction purposes. There are many others, as, for instance, the 
Homestake, the largest and richest single gold-mine in the 
world, where air-locomotives do useful service not only in the 
yards but in the mines themselves. These installations, Ana- 
conda and Homestake, are of the old type ; that is, the simple 
compressed-air locomotive. Notwithstanding this, the results 
are satisfactory and economical. There is a new type of loco- 
motive, built by the H. K. Porter Co., of Pittsburg, which should 
be able to add 40 per cent, to the saving in air-economy. This 
new type uses the natural heat of the mine as a reheater to ex- 
pand the air between the high- and the low-pressure cylinders. 
Under the old system of simple compressed-air locomotive it 
was frequently true that tho fuel required to furnish the power 
for the air- and the electric systems was almost exactly the 
same. With the new system it is claimed that under the same 
conditions the fuel-requirement for the air-system will be but 
two-thirds of that needed with an electrical installation. There 
are some conditions where the electrical installation might prove 
more economical oven than the compound comj>re8Red-air loco- 
motive. Much depends upon the load-factor. With a good 
load-factor of from 30 to 40 per cent, of the rated power of the 
engines and generators furnishing the current, and with mining- 
conditions which permit operating locomotives at rated speed 
and power, it should be possible with electric locomotives to 
obtain efficiencies approximating those found in connection 
with the operation of large street-railways; but with ordinary 
mining-conditions there is much starting and «t»)p|dng, tracks 
are crooked and curves frequent, and the ordinarily very poor 
load-factor results in an efficiency in mines even below that 
of the simple compressed-air locomotive. 

Trolley-wires in mines are always more or less a source of 
danger, annoyance, and expense. This is especially true in 
gold-, silver-, and copper-mines, where many of the levels are 
operated simultaneously, and where the output 2 »er level is 
comparatively small. In such cases it frequently requires the 
services of several men and large quantities of copper-wire and 
insulators to keep the haulage-locomotives in close touch with 
the various working-places. Ev^en in cases where the open- 
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ings are dry and the roof high and firm, the trolley-wire be- 
comes a menace when there is a wreck on the road or any 
other accident resulting in a short circuit. 

Wherever the wires are carried near ore-chutes, or places 
which require occasional or frequent blasting, they are in dan- 
ger of being ruptured or put out of service. Furthermore, the 
danger from fire cannot be over-estimated, inflammable material 
being frequently in proximity to the wires. 

The long entry to the mine can obviously best be equipped 
electrically, but in the various ramifications of the mine com- 
pressed air has been proved to be safest and best. 

The argiim(Mit that the air-locomotive loses time in charging 
has some merit, but observation of the performance of the elec- 
tric locomotive in mines proves that the time lost in handling 
the trolley-pole under ordinary mining-conditions is approxb 
mately as great as that due to charging the air-locomotive. In 
narrow drifts it is sometimes found impossible to turn the 
trolley-pole, and the locomotive has to be run a considerable 
distance with the trolley-pole in advance of, instead of trailing 
behind, the support. Under such conditions very slow speed 
and great caution are required in order not to break the poles 
or tear down the wiring. Ordinarily, charging a compressed- 
air locomotive means the loss of about a minute and a half for 
every 4,000 ft. of travel. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. IBrunton dwelt so briefly, upon 
the subject ‘‘ Rock-Drills,’’ for surely this valuable adjunct to 
the miner deserves serious consideration. The rock-drill has 
made the mining and smelting of low-grade ores profitable. 
Development- work, tuunel-construction, drifting, and sloping 
are all pursued to-day to a greater extent than in olden times, 
because the rock-drill has been perfected to that stage of sim- 
plicity wbere it may be used profitably and economically. It 
is difficult to find in the list of mechanical appliances a machine 
which has been subject to greater wear and tear, or in the 
building of which experience is of more importance, than the 
rock-drill. The design of a rock-drill is not by any means 
everything to be considered in looking for the best. Material 
and workmanship are of the greatest importance, and the skill 
which can only come of experience when applied in the con- 
struction of this important mining-tool should surely be of value 
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to the miner who is seeking a reliable machine for permanent 
service. 

Mr. Brunton says in connection with the rock-drill that a 
careful engineer will often have extreme difficulty in selecting 
the machine best adapted for a particular service.’* In dis- 
cussing this point I am reminded of the story told of an Ameri- 
can who was asked to attend a dinner in England and to make 
an address. He went fully prepared, but did not realize that 
English dinners are long-drawn-out affairs, and it was getting 
well beyond midnight when the Chairman announced the 
American’s name, and said, W^e shall now have his address.” 
He arose and with a polite bow said that his address was No. 

Queen Victoria Street and he would bid them all good-night. 
My address is No. 11 Broadway, New York, where I trust some- 
thing may be done to relieve that “ extreme difficulty ” to 
which Mr* Brunton refers in selecting a rock-drill. 

Thomas Kiddie, Northport, Wash.: — With reference to the 
subject of the deposition of flue-dust “by decreased velocity,” 
referred to by Mr. Brunton, the members of the Institute who 
visited the smelter of the Tyee Copper Co., at Ladysmith, B. C., 
in 1905, were shown an experiment there being carried out on 
the lines of decreased velocity — first, for the purpose of lessen- 
ing the amount of cold air drawm into the dust-chamber, and, 
second, for the better recovery of the flue-dust. 

The draft was regulated by placing a damper in the stack 
and turning it down until the furnace-gases came out at the 
doors of the furnace ; it was then raised sufficiently to draw all 
the gases away from the furnace at the lowest practicable velo- 
city. The dimensions of the dust-chamber were 156 by 10 by 
8 ft. 

A comparison of the recovery of flue-dust for two periods 
each of two years shows: 

First period, with a velocity of 1,226 ft. per min., gave 2.007 per cent, of flue- 
dust. 

Second period, with a velocity of 440 ft. per min., gave 3.102 per cent, of flue- 
dust. 

These results show that with decreased velocity there was 
an additional recovery of 54.50 per cent. The value of the 
flue-dust was $14.92 per ton. 
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A second plant has been similarly altered, with equally satis- 
factory results. In this case there were smelted copper-gold 
ores in which the gold-values were much higher than in the 
treatment at Ladysmith. Moreover, the size of the dust- 
chamber was much greater — namely, 300 by 16 by 10 ft. A 
comparison of the recovery for three years at high velocity 
with that of one year under decreased velocity gives: 

First period (three years), with a velocity of 1,250 ft. per min., gave 2.91 per 
cent, of flue-dust. 

Second period (one year), with a velocity of 450 ft. per min., gave 4.89 per 
cent, of flue-dust. 

The additional recovery made under decreased velocity was, 
ill this case, 50.8 per cent. During the latter penod the 
higher saving in flue-dust was verified by the decrease in 
metal-losses. The value of the flue-dust was (30.20 per ton. 
In this second case, the flue-opening from the dust-chamber 
into the stack, situated midway between the bottom and top 
of the dust-chamber, was reduced in size from 16 by 10 ft. to 
2.6 by 10 ft. 


The Conservation of Coal in the United States. 

Discussion of the paper of Edward W. Parker, p 596. 

W. L. Saunders, New York, N. Y. : — Mr. Parker’s paper, 
though entitled Conservation of Coal, might also be called the 
Conservation of Life in the Coal-Mines of the United States. 
No subject is of greater importance to mining-men at the pres- 
ent time than information from experts as to how to save coal 
and how to save human lives in mines. That the casualties in 
the coal-mines should exceed 3,000 in the year 1907 is simply 
appalling, and that 1,000 men should have been killed in a 
single year through explosions alone, and that so good an au- 
thority as Mr. Parker should say that “ a prolific cause ” is an 
“ improperly-prepared blast ” or “ the failure on the part of the 
miner to undercut his coal,” points to the importance of activity 
not only among mining engineers but also, through experts, by 
the legislatures of the respective States. 

There is but little doubt that nearly all the serious coal-mine 
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explosions which have taken place in the United States daring 
the past 10 years have been due to coal-dust alone, or coal-dust 
and gas mixed, and the ignition has been caused by blown-out 
shots; after very thorough investigation by State Mine Inspec- 
tors and Special State Commissioners, this has been fully proved 
in the large majority of instances. If, then, the blown-out shot 
is such a deadly agency, and the direct cause of the death of 
so many thousands of coal-miners, it is natural to ask whether 
or not such things are preventable, and if they are preventable, 
how ? If the hole is drilled in the proper place to the proper 
depth, charged with the right amount of powder, and properly 
tamped or stemmed, a blown-out shot is an impossibility, pro- 
viding, of course, the coal has been properly prepared for blast- 
ing. If then the application of ordinary knowledge, of ordi- 
nary skill and experience would eliminate this frightful danger, 
why is it not done ? Because the modern mine-crews are largely 
made up of men who are inexperienced, unskillful, and densely 
ignorant. These men are allowed to drill their own holes ; to 
charge and fire them, notwithstanding that the lives of all the 
men in the mine are depending on the good judgment of each 
individual man. At many places all the men have to be out 
of the mine before the shots are fired, and this dangerous work 
is performed by shot-firers. In the State of Illinois there is a 
law which compels this precautionary measure. How dangerous 
this occupation is may he inferred from the fact that during 1907 
12 shot-firers lost their lives by explosions in Illinois. Had the 
miners been at work when these explosions occurred the loss 
of life would have been frightful. 

Illinois produces more than 40,000,000 tons of coal per 
annum, and in 1907, out of a little more than 40,000,000 tons 
mined, nearly 25,000,000 tons were blasted from the solid ; 
the bill for powder amounted to $2,208,343, and represented 
1,261,910 kegs, almost enough to make one suspect that the coal- 
operators of that State are in league with the powder manufac- 
turers of the United States. 

It is interesting to notice that where the coal was under- 
mined by machinery, each keg of powder produced 96.02 tons 
of coal, while from the solid each keg of powder blasted only 
25.78 tons. This comparison needs no comment. 

Perhaps the simplest description of a blown-out shot is one 
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that does no useful work in shattering or blowing-down the 
coal, but blows out its tamping and projects a long, vivid tongue 
of flame into the chamber where it is fired, the floor and sides 
of which are usually covered with coal-dust; this coal-dust is 
raised in clouds by the concussion, and in this diffused condi- 
tion is easily ignited, and an explosion occurs, which goes 
through the mine with inconceivable rapidity, carrying with it 
death and destruction of property, the extent and violence 
depending on the amount of dust and good air (oxygen) in the 
mine. If 1 or 2 per cent, of fire-damp (CH 4 ) is present in the 
air, the dust ignites more rapidly. Until recently it was a dis- 
puted question as to whether coal-dust could be exploded in the 
absence of fire-damp, but this question has been settled beyond 
controversy by the physical tests which have been made, both in 
the United States and in all the coal -mining countries of Europe, 
in which thousands of people have seen coal-dust without any 
admixture of gas exploded by using a cannon-shot to represent 
the blown-out shot, and an iron tube 100 ft. long and 6 ft. in 
diameter to represent a mine-gallery; coal-dust is strewn on 
the bottom and on shelves along the side, the cannon loaded 
with black powder and stemmed with fire-clay is fired into the 
tube, and a terrific explosion occurs. This has been done 
hundreds of times and settles the question for all time. 

It has also been fully demonstrated by this same method that 
there are many explosives which do not ignite coal-dust as 
readily as black powder does, on account of the very much 
shorter flame produced, and these are consequently much safer 
to use in mines ; but as no explosive is flameless, this, while it 
will prove a mitigation, does not promise perfect immunity by 
any means. 

A blown-out shot occurs when the tamping is the path of the 
least resistance — this is likely to happen when the hole is drilled 
beyond the undermining, or when it is drilled on the rib, away 
from the undermining, or where blasting from the solid is prac- 
ticed entirely. In some cases it is the result of carelessness ; in 
many the result of ignorance ; in some of neither, but of im- 
proper preparation of the coal. In thick seams of coal, where 
the undermining is done with chain-machines, where the under- 
cut is 6 or 7 ft. deep and 4 in. high, the hole is generally drilled 
in the rib at such an inclination that it will touch or nearly 
touch the roof at the back. In this case the coal is not prop- 
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erly prepared ; it is almost as bad as blasting off the solid, in 
some cases worse, for the way the hole is drilled makes it more 
dangerous. Many of the most disastrous explosions have oc- 
curred exactly under these conditions. It is a significant fact 
that the most destructive colliery-explosions which have oc- 
curred in recent years have been caused by blown-out shots, 
where the coal has been mined with chain-machines. Harwick, 
Monongah, Darr, and Marianna are notable examples : in 
these four explosions nearly 1,000 lives were lost. 

The truth is, that undermining coal is not a sufiicient prepara- 
tion for blasting; it should be sheared on one side or in the 
middle ; in this condition less than onc-half the powder would 
be necessary, less than one-half of the smoke would result, giv- 
ing better sanitary conditions, and less danger of falling roof, 
which is largely caused by excessive blasting, and is a prolific 
cause of injury and death. All the coal would be in a better 
condition for handling and rehandling, giving very much less 
slack at destination, and a positive gain of at least 20 per cent, 
more lump, and, in addition to all this, immunity from blown- 
out shots, from destruction of life and property. 

The value of shearing in the preparation of coal is recognized 
by mining engineers, mine-superintendents, and mine-fore- 
men, as well as coal-operators, but because they think it adds 
to the cost of production, they are willing to forego all the 
many advantages which it gives. It would add little, if any, 
to the cost of coal, for when lump coal is worth from $1 to $1.40 
per ton and slack coal is worth from 20 to 40 cents per ton at 
the mines, and shearing will increase the more valuable coal 
by 20 per cent., and the cost of shearing with approved shearing- 
machines would be about 6 cents per ton, it is not hard to figure 
what it would cost. 

Shearing will be universal some day, and it will be a bless- 
ing to the workman and to the operator, and to all interested 
in the conservation of our national fuel-supply. 

It is likely that in a comparatively few years the vast bulk 
of our bituminous coal will be produced without explosives 
of any kind ; it will be excavated and loaded by mechanical 
means entirely, reducing explosives to a disappearing minimum, 
and so reducing accidents by falls of roof that a death through 
this cause will be as rare as it is now frequent. 
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A great many more deaths result from falling roof and coal 
than from all other causes combined, but little notice is taken 
of them because the fatalities occur only one or two at a time, 
and are scattered all over the coal-regions, wherever there are 
coal-mines in operation. This great loss and waste of life should 
not be less appalling because there is nothing spectacular about 
it — the sorrow and suffering are just as acute, there are just as 
many widows and orphans, just as many bereaved fathers and 
mothers, as if the lives had been lost in explosions, and just 
as earnest efforts should be made to prevent deaths from this 
cause as from any other. It is easy to say that in most cases it 
is carelessness or ignorance, or both, but this does not relieve 
us from responsibility, especially if ignorance is the cause, for 
if we employ workmen who are ignorant it is our duty to teach 
them, and so to safeguard their lives and others’ that they shall 
not lose them through ignorance ; and much can be done in this 
way, and hundreds of lives saved every year, materially reduc- 
ing the disgraceful list of deaths through this cause. Fully 95 
per cent, of all fatal and non-fatal accidents caused by falling 
slate or coal take place in the working-faces where the miners 
are engaged in digging or loading the coal. In some mines 
the roof is naturally bad, and should be carefully and system- 
atically timbered, the props having over them stout, broad cap- 
pieces, presenting a wide surface to the roof and set as near the 
face as necessity may demand. If this is done the miner can 
work between the props with perfect safety; but as he looks 
on this work as being unproductive, he will not take the time, 
or he may feel indolent and neglect to make his working-place 
safe. In order to overcome this, there must be stringent rules 
compelling systematic timbering after an approved method, 
which would make all working-places safe; it might be ob- 
jected that some places do not need as much timbering as 
others, but the answer to this is that where there is such igno- 
rance, all places must be looked upon as dangerous. One 
of the most i)rolitic causes of falls of rock and slate in the faces 
is blasting, especially where the coal is undermined by chain- 
machines, or blasting off the solid is practiced, as ■ • pihn.aV.y 

large shots are necessary ; these shots jar the roof to such an ex- 
tent that the roof, which before was comparatively safe, becomes 
loose and dangerous, and too often the miner goes into a place 
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which has been thus rendered unsafe and commences to load 
coal under a roof which may come down, and frequently does 
come down, maiming him or crushing out his life. At least 75 
per cent, of these accidents can be avoided if the mine-man- 
agements adopt proper methods which are rigidly enforced. As 
already indicated, one method is in systematic timbering ; if 
in addition to this all blasting from the solid is made a crimi- 
nal offense, and blasting is permitted only when the coal has 
been undermined and sheared on one side, then the roof would 
sustain but little, if any, injury from powder-shocks. If this 
precaution were observed, and a man were employed to visit 
each place once (or, if necessary, twice) a day, making sure 
that all the rules are enforced, deaths by falling roof would 
be rare, instead of daily, occurrences. In the North of Eng- 
land one man, who is called a Deputy, is employed for every 
20 or 80 men. His business is to look after their safety, 
to visit every place as often as necessary, each shift, to see that 
each place is amply supplied with timber of proper length, and 
in cases of peculiar danger to set it himself; he carries an axe 
and saw, and is always ready for emergencies. These miners 
are to the manner born; they come of long generations of 
miners, and in all the world there are none more skillful or 
intelligent, all speaking a common language. If it is necessary 
to throw such safeguards around them, how much more neces- 
sary it is where we have such a lack of skill, such dense igno- 
rance, and so much difficulty in oral communication. 
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Dust-£xplosions in Coal-Mines. 

Discussion of the paper of Franklin Bache, p. 667. 

B. W. Raymond, New York, N. Y. ; — I think Mr. Bache has 
put his finger on the chief source of the danger of dust-, or 
gas-and-dust, explosions in collieries. I mean the persistent 
determination of the miners’ unions to increase their weekly 
wages by the excessive use of explosives. This would not be 
feasible if coal-miners were paid by the day ; but this form of 
payment is, for many reasons, not economically practicable; 
and the universal practice is to pay for the winning of coal 
according to the quantity produced. If the miner, by using a 
large amount of powder, can throw down a large amount of 
coal without corresponding labor on his own part in under- 
cutting and drilling, he will receive more money for less work, 
provided he is paid for everything — merchantable coal, worth- 
less dust, slate, and bone ” — resulting from such a method. 

My attention was called to this matter many years ago by 
an admirable report of Prof. W. B, Potter, a past-President of 
the Institute, on the conditions obtaining in this respect in the 
Illinois coal-field. It was made very clear in that report that 
considerations of danger to workmen or loyalty to employers 
could not be relied upon to prevent miners from employing 
this perilous and wasteful method of increasing their own im- 
mediate receipts. 

So far as I know, only three remedies have been attempted, 
namely: the enforcement of discipline as to the methods of 
mining; the refusal to pay for dust, etc., produced by the 
miners’ methods; and restriction upon the use of explosives, 
eifected by requiring the miner to purchase them from the em- 
ployer, at a price so high as to make it unprofitable for him 
to use them in excess. All of these attempted remedies have 
encountered the bitter opposition of the miners’ unions. The 
enforcement of discipline has become almost impossible, if dis- 
cipline be (as it should be) understood to involve punishment 
for the violation of rules when no disaster has followed. I 
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know of a comparatively recent case in which a miner, in a 
highly “ fiery colliery, was found to have matches in his 
pocket, contrary to express rule. But the superintendent did 
not dare to discharge him, knowing that a strike would imme- 
diately follow, and that, even if the committee of the Union 
should ultimately decide that the discharge was justifiable, anA 
should order the men back to work, there would be a delay of 
one or two weeks in the operation of the mine, the cost and 
loss of which would fall upon the company. A week or two 
later there was a fearful explosion in the same colliery, destroy- 
ing many lives. And I saw afterwards, in a respectable jour- 
nal, the statement that this loss of life w^as chargeable to the 
greed of capital.” 

The second remedy — namely, the refusal to pay the miner 
for worthless material, has been a fruitful source of trouble. 
It was hardly to be expected that the miners’ unions, maintain- 
ing an attitude of war tow’^ards employers, and regarding every 
interval of peace as simply an armed truce, would regard as 
just the deductions made by officials from their car-loads of 
miscellaneous stuff. Though forced to recede from their origi- 
nal demand to be paid for everything, they still protested against 
unfair treatment; and this system, it must bo confessed, left 
room for such complaints. 

The third remedy, adopted after much consideration and ex- 
periment in the anthracite-regions, proved the best of all. The 
miner Avas required to buy explosives at a price (higher than 
the market-price) which made it un2)rofitable for him to sub- 
stitute powder for labor. At the same time, the extra cost of 
the powder which he did use was taken into account in fixing 
his remuneration, so that he remained, after all deductions, the 
best paid of all laborers of his class. 

Unfortunately, the true meaning of this arrangement seems 
not to have been brought clearly to the attention of the 
“ Roosevelt anthracite commission.” It was w’idely misrepre- 
sented as an attempt on the part of the operators to squeeze 
out of their employees a miserable extra profit; and the 
operators, anxious above all to avoid the continuance of disas- 
trous conflict and the weight of popular odium, surrendered 
the point without adequate defense. So the Commission anni- 
hilated by its report the result of many years’ study of the 
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subject, and the most acceptable and effective automatic remedy 
for a great evil — a remedy which had operated successfully for 
years before it was thus summarily discredited. I fear it will 
be long before we succeed (if we ever do succeed) in restoring 
an arrangement so satisfactory. 

f Mr. Bache points out another illustration of the way in 
which public sympathy is utilized for special interests. I refer 
to the statement in his paper (p. 670 ), that mining companies 
and State legislatures are influenced by humane considerations 
to provide that blasts shall be fired by persons specially ap- 
pointed — in other words, that the miner who has prepared a 
dangerous shot shall be forbidden to fire it himself ! There is 
reason to believe that this provision has been utilized in some 
instances for purposes of private revenge — ^the hole being bored 
to extra depth and overloaded and the fuse so arranged as to 
“ get ’’ the shot-firer, against whom the miner had a grudge. 
A simple remedy for this evil would be to ordain that the man 
who fires the shot should load the hole. 

The official Federal investigations as to the possibility and 
the peril of explosions and mine-fires due to the presenee of 
coal-dust have confirmed similar investigations abroad, and 
given us much interesting information about our own condi- 
tions. But they will not develop the chief danger until they 
expose fearlessly the causes which Mr. Bache has indicated. 


Borax-Deposits of the United States. 

DisciiHsion of the paper of Charles R. Keyes, p. 674. 

A. M. Strong, Bishop, Cal. (communication to the Secre- 
tary*) : — The paper of Mr. Keyes gives us the most complete 
account of the geology of the borax- deposits in the Death 
Valley region that has yet been published, and is a valuable 
addition to the geological literature of a very interesting though 
little-known territory. During the past ten years I have been 
over much of the northern part of the country described by 
Mr. Keyes and the region immediately north of it. 

* Received Nov. 1, 1909, 

VOii. xii. — 65 
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Mr, Keyes seems to give the impression that Furnace creek 
is the northern end of these borate-bearing deposits, but such 
is not the case. Of the seven principal marsh-deposits which 
for years furnished the greater part of the borax-supply in the 
manner described by him, four are north of the boundary-line 
as given on his map. The entire territory immediately east of 
the Sierra Nevada is composed of a series of sinks, each with 
a well-defined drainage-area. Of these, Death valley is the 
deepest, and its drainage-area one of the greatest. The section 
given in the paper is typical of any line drawn eastward from 
the Sierra Nevada. At the lowest point of each of these sinks 
is a marsh, which, in times of heavy rain-fall in the mountains, 
is converted into a lake. These marshes alw’’ay8 contain borax, 
which is now considered to have been derived from the wash- 
ing of the Tertiary lake-beds in the surrounding mountains, of 
which they form a considerable part. Additional territory 
which I have studied shows that the boundaries given on Mr. 
Keyes’s map should be considerably extended to the north. 
Just how far these borate-beds extend I am not prepared to 
say. J. E. Spurr says of them : ' 

“ . . . these older colemanite beds are characteristic of the broad belt of earlier 
Tertiary sediments which runs northwest and southeast in the region lying imme- 
diately east of the Sierra Nevada and which reaches at least as far north as 
northern Nevada and as far south as the Mojave desert.^* 

Ill the Tertiary sediments north of those outlined by Mr. 
Keyes, colemanite has been reported by W. H. Storms and 
others in Fish Lake valley, and I have found it within the 
Saline Valley drainage, although in neither place is it in paying 
quantities. 

Ill the main, I agree with Mr. Keyes in regard to the general 
geology of the country, though there is not much data, as yet, 
on which to work, but I take exception to his statement (page 
694 ): 

“The borate-bearing deposits are usually spoken of as lake-beds. Upon what 
grounds I do not know. Lithologically, they appear to be the same from Death 
valley to the Pacific ocean. Only in the western part of the Mojave plain have 
fossils been found, and these are marine Eocene and Miocene types It seems 
probable that if strictly marine beds extend this far from the Pacific into the 
Mojave area, the Death Valley beds are also deposits of the sea rather than of 
extensive lakes in the process of desiccation.’’ 

' Professional Paper No, 55, U, S, OeologiecU Survey, p. 161 (1906). 
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I consider that there is ample data on record to identify these 
deposits as fresh-water lake-beds. 

Mr. Spurr says : * 

^^The Tertiaries at Silver Peak contain remains of fresh water mollusks, fish, 
and plants, as well as coal beds.’* 

He then lists a number of specimens from within the Fish 
Lake Valley drainage-area. Later he says : * 

“Farther south, in the Funeral Range, at Furnace Creek, the writer observed 
upturned Tertiary strata resembling those at Silver Peak. The series is several 
thousand feet thick and rests unconfurmably upon Paleozoic limestones. The beds 
are conglomerates, clays, sandstones, and chemically precipitated limestones or 
travertine, which also occurs in the Tertiaries at Silver Peak. The Furnace Creek 
beds are often gypsiferous, contain grass remains, and include also a bed of borate 
of lime, or colemanite. Ko fossils have as yet been found in them. These Ter- 
tiaries extend southward and are widely distributed. In and near the £1 
Range Mr. H. W. Fairbanks has described a series of tilted clays, sandstones, 
volcanic tuffs, and interbedded lavas. This series is at least 1,000 feet thick. A 
seam of coal occurs in these beds, near which are found fossil leaves which Doctor 
Knowlton regarded as probably Eocene. Farther south, in the Mojave Desert, 
near Daggett, is a folded and faulted series of sandstones, shales, and tuffs more 
than l,00U feet thick. The series overlies rhyolite and contains a bed of cole- 
manite. Mr. W. H. Storms who has described this occurrence, regards the period 
of folding as perhaps Oligocene.” 

Sydney II. Ball, in speaking of this territory, says : * 

“The Eocene inaugurated the Tertiary period of volcanism and lake sedi- 
mentation processes, accompanied by important deformation, erosion, and ore 
formation.” 

Also : 

“The climate must have been moist and the presence of fossilized wood in the 
lake beds shows that trees flourished near its shores. While the lake was thus for the 
most part fresh, periods of aridity alternated with those of comparative humidity, 
and the lake or portions of it were partially desiccated, permitting the local pre- 
cipitation of limestone, gypsum, and boron minerals.” 

Again, in speaking of Furnace creek, he says : ® 

“The Tertiary lake beds consist of white, yellow, and green consolidated clays, 
friable sandstones with ironstone concretions, rounded and subangular gravels, and 


* Professional Paper A7b. 55, Z7. S, Geological Survey^ p. 20 (1906). 

* Op. ciLf p. 21. 

* Bulletin No. 308, 17. S. Geological Survey ^ pp. 40, 41 (1907). 

* Op. ctt., p. 198. 
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thin limestone lenses. Much of the clay shows sun cracks and ripple marks, indi- 
eating that the lake was at times shallow and even dry. The suhangular form 
ef certain of the gravels indicates that cloudbursts at times spread sheets of de- 
trltal deposits over the lake beds. Colemanite and other chemical precipitates 
interbedded with the other deposits were laid down during periods of unusual 
evaporation.’’ 

Statements of the same kind can be found in all of the pub* 
lications of the U, S. Geological Survey relating to this terri- 
tory. On the western slope of the White mountains and Inyo 
mountains are thick beds of clay containing large numbers of 
fresh-water mollusks and quite a percentage of phosphates. 
Mastodon remains have been found in the Owens River valley, 
and this summer I found similar remains in a clay-bank under 
the lava cap on the west side of the Panamint 't^alley ; also land- 
snail shells in the surface-soil of a granite hill-side a short dis- 
tance away. 

The geologic history of this territory since the end of the 
Jurassic period is very different from that of any other part of 
the United States. During part of the time the Sierra Nevada 
was covered with an immense glacial sheet. In the passing of 
this sheet much of the water flowed eastward, as shown by the 
moraines in all the canons on the eastern slope. This was 
associated with a period of intense volcanic activity, with its 
attendant elevation and depression of ranges and valleys, 
making constantly-changing drainage-areas and occasioning a 
great amount of erosion of recently-formed lavas. That the 
water area was large and constantly changing is shown by the 
great extent of the lake-bed deposits and the presence of the 
remnants of old river-channels now high on the ranges. The 
remains of the animal and plant life, so far as known, show 
that the climate was moist and warm, at least at times. 
These conditions resulted in the accumulation of considerable 
amounts of boron salts and associated minerals in the water of 
the lakes. A cutting-off* of portions of these lakes by fresh 
lava-flows or other disturbances, and their resulting desicca- 
tion, left the colemanite-deposits at different points in the gen- 
eral stratification of the sedimentary rocks. The presence 
of numerous small sinks, some with a drainage- area of only a 
few acres, within the drainage-areas of the large sinks, gives 
some idea of the geological changes of the past. Mono and 
Owens lakes, including in their drainage-areas the well-watered 
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eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada, are good-sized bodies of 
water, kept up by an inflow equal to the evaporation. Still, 
they have all the characteristics of the marshes of the other 
sinks. Both contain a considerable percentage of boron salts, 
and the water of Owens lake is extensively worked for the soda 
it contains. It is quite probable that until quite recent times 
there was a general connection from this territory to the open 
sea by way of the Santa Clara valley, as suggested by Mr. 
Keyes. 

It will be slow and difficult work to get at the relationship 
of the different strata and exposures of the l^ke-beds. Con- 
stantly-changing conditions during the times in which they 
were deposited, the great faulting and tilting that they have 
undergone, the desert country in which they are located, and 
the roughness of the ranges dividing the existing drainage- 
areas, all add to the complications. Still, they are of great in*- 
terest to the prospector as well as to the geologist. 

Colemanite may be found in other places than those now 
known; all the soluble salts of the alkalies are found, and it 
is quite probable that many of them will be obtained in large 
enough quantities of a purity to make them of commercial 
value. Several small beds of sulphur are known. Gold- and 
silver-deposits are found in the Tertiary andesites and rhyolites. 
Some of the old fragments of river-channels have been found 
to contain placer gold, and I found one place in which the clay 
of the lake-bed deposits contained an appreciable quantity of 
gold. Much remains to be done before a true idea of the 
geological and commercial condition of these Tertiary deposits 
can be formed. 


Glass Mine-Models. 

Discussion of the paper of Edmund D. North, p. 755. 

A. Scott Reid, London, Eng. (communication to the Secre- 
tary*) : — As a constructor of several glass mine-models, I have 
read with much interest the description of the model of the 
Montana-Tonopah mine-workings by Edmund D. North. 

* Received Feb. 25, 1910. 
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As an interchange of ideas and experience is always an 
advantage, and in view of the fact that such models are coming 
more and more into vogue, perhaps the following remarks on 
this subject may prove of interest to mining engineers gener- 
ally and to Mr. North particularly. 

In the model of the Waihi gold-mine, New Zealand, which I 
constructed, a dust-proof case is used. The top, bottom, front, 
and two ends are of glass ; the back only is of wood, painted a 
dull white, against which the mine-workings show very dis- 
tinctly. Each mine-level is represented by a horizontal sheet of 
glass, 8upported*on metal runners fixed to the uprights at each 
end of the case, in a manner similar to that described by Mr. 
North. The corner uprights are strengthened by having a 
metal band screwed to the inside face of each, to which the 
metal runners or supports for the sheets of glass are screwed in 
turn. The reason for having this additional strength is that as 
the mine is developed in depth, and fresh levels are opened, 
the increasing weight of the glass sheets, added to the model, 
caused the unsupported wooden uprights to ben4 slightly, so 
that the glass sheets did not fit in with the desired nicety, and 
co-ordination was, to a considerable extent, lost. Strengthen- 
ing the uprights in this manner is not important in models of 
mines in which only a few levels have been opened, or when 
the sheets of glass are small, but in the Waihi model there 
are 15 sheets of glass to be supported, and more to be added 
as development proceeds, and the weight is considerable. 
The glass sheets are 24 by 40 in. in area by 0.25 in. thick. 
Thick glass is used because thinner sheets of this large size 
sagged somewhat. The front only of the model is removable, 
and is held in place at the bottom by metal pegs fitting into 
holes in the base stretcher, as in Mr. North's model, and by 
key-locks at the top. 

The mine- workings are traced on the glass from the plans 
in a manner similar to that described by Mr. North. Ordinary 
artist oil-colors are used, reduced to a workable consistency by 
diluting with megilp ” or turpentine; also a little prepared 
sugar of lead is added to hasten the drying. I have found a 
ruling-pen to be the best instrument with which to do the let- 
tering on the glass ; the other work is done with a small sable- 
hair brush. 
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The idea of using a different color for the drives and cross- 
cuts at each level is good, and must be of great advantage in 
many cases. In the Waihi model all the drives and cross-cuts 
at each level are drawn in black, and the reef is painted on in 
crimson, the walls being indicated by a thin vermilion line. 
The width of the reef is indicated by vermilion figures at the 
ends of the various cross-cuts through the reef and at other 
desired points. All figures, signs, and notes in red refer to the 
reef; all in black refer to levels, number of levels, the depth 
down the shaft, names of cross-cuts, etc,, other colors being 
used to indicate geological features. 

Another point of difference between Mr. North’s model and 
those which I have constructed is that I use thin sheets of gela- 
tine instead of glass to represent the vertical sections. This 
gelatine, which is made in sheets, 28 by 19 in. in size, is cut 
into strips just suflSciently wide to clear vertically the space 
between two levels, and when set in position the strips repre- 
sent the standing reef between two levels. The sheets are 
placed in position along the reef on the glass, following the 
windings of the reef, and are held in place by means of small 
angle-pieces of the same material, which are fixed to the glass 
and to the vertical gelatine strips by moans of transparent glue 
or cement. The strips of gelatine are, of course, sloped to 
correspond with the dip of the reef between levels, the term 
“ vertical ” being only approximate, since the gelatine strips 
will be vertical only when the reef is so. The gelatine sheet 
is easily manipulated and cut with scissors, and, if held in a 
moderate heat, it can be bent to the desired curve, which it 
retains when cold. The angle-pieces are made by holding small 
oblong pieces of the gelatine against an electric lamp and fold- 
ing them to the required angle. On these vertical gelatine 
strips the stopcs and winzes are shown. As stoping proceeds, 
the gelatine is gradually covered with crimson paint until the 
whole of the ore between any two levels is taken out. When 
necessary to indicate the thickness of a reef between two levels, 
this is done by sticking on pieces of gelatine transversely to the 
strike of the reef, and painting on these pieces the cross-section 
of the reef. The vertical glass cross-sections in Mr. North’s 
model serve this purpose, and, as he points out, at the same 
time act as supports to the horizontal glass sheets. 
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Wittaes are shown by broad black lines drawn on the gela- 
tine, and where these are sunk in ore a narrow strip of crimson 
paint is drawn down each side ; these crimson lines are omitted 
when the winze is in country-rock or in unpayable quartz. 
The gelatine strip is added to, from winze to winze, as the 
stopes are extended longitudinally. Obviously there is no need 
to put in any gelatine where the reef is unpayable and will not 
be stoped. 

The contour of the surface of the ground is indicated in a 
general manner by vertical strips of gelatine, radiating in all 
directions from the highest point to the boundary-lines of the 
mine. These strips are cut along the top edge to the required 
elope to represent the hill in which the upper workings of the 
mine are situated, and a green line about ^ in. broad is painted 
along the top edge. As the ground slopes away the green line 
is continued on the gelatine on successively lower glass sheets. 

Pillars of vrood, by in. in cross-section, painted black, 
represent the hauling- and pumping-shafts, and tV in. square 
pillars represent filiing-shafts. 

The top and bottom glass sheets are ruled off into 2-in. (= 
100-ft.) squares, lettered alphabetically along the top and bottom, 
and numbered along the ends. The boundary-lines are drawn 
on each level; and the bottom glass, instead of being ground, 
as in Mr. North’s model, has strained over it a sheet of thin 
tracing- drawing paper, which is rather more opaque than ordi- 
nary tracing-paper, and diffuses the light from the electric 
lamps underneath very satisfactorily. The model stands on 
supports 8 in. high, and in the space between the floor and the 
glass bottom of the case the electric lamps are placed. These 
lamps, six in number, are fixed in groups of two on three 
oblong wooden blocks which lie unfixed on the floor; the 
blocks measure 10 by 3.5 by 1 in., and are connected with 
each other by 18 in. of loose wire. The object in having the 
lights movable is that the whole six lights may be concentrated 
when desired, but normally they are spread out to give the best 
general light to the model. 

The scale of the model is 50 ft. to 1 in. Two other models, 
similar in all respects to the Waihi model, except that they are 
4 in. shorter, are necessary to contain the Waihi niine-work- 
fngs. The total height of the model, from the floor to the top 
of the case, is 3 ft. 9 in. 
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The Cyaniding of Silver-Ores in Mexico. 

Discussion of the paper of Albert F. J. Bordeaux, p. 764. 

Herbert A. Mbgraw, San Luisde la Paz, Guanajuato, Mex. 
(communication to the Secretary’*') : — Although Mr. Bordeaux 
prefaces his paper with the statement that it is a general out- 
line of practice in the Republic, many of his statements seem 
to be made from the view-point of a particular case, which does 
not always agree with general practice. For the purpose of 
calling attention to some of these variations, I respectfully offer 
the following comments : 

The operation of crushing and grinding is performed by so 
many different methods and systems that it is useless to select 
any one as the standard. However, primary crushing in rock- 
breakers followed by stamps is thus far so general that it might 
be so classified. Whether or not it is the best way, is open to 
question. Regrinding may be performed by any of the various 
types of Chilean mills, Huntington mills, or similar machines, 
or the material may be taken directly from the stamps and de- 
livered to the tube-mills. 

Mr. Bordeaux’s statement that ‘‘ the slimes can be treated 
only by decantation ; the new Butters slime-filter, as used in 
Nevada, does not seem to be successful with silver-ores,” is 
surely an error. All over Mexico many of the purely silver-ores 
are being successfully handled by the Butters or similar filters, 
such as the Moore and the Burt filters, and a letter to the 
manufacturers of these filters will undoubtedly bring a list of 
the silver-ores now being successfully treated in this way. 

The statement that crushing silver-ores in solution is impos- 
sible is equally erroneous. Most modern mills crush the ore 
in solution, in some cases containing as much as 0.12 per cent, 
of KCN. I cannot for the moment recall any modern mill in 
Mexico which does not follow this practice. There may be 
some reason for it in particular instances, but, generally speak- 
ing, the practice is to crush in solution. Care in installation 
avoids any mechanical loss of cyanide, and the chemical loss is 
so small as to be negligible. 


* Received Feb. 2, 1910. 
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* The method of treating sands as indicated by Mr. Bordeaux— 
namely, first a weak wash, then strong washes, and finally 
another weak wash — seems to me to be best adapted to par- 
ticular instances in which it is necessary to avoid large chemi- 
cal-consumption. The general practice is to use the strong 
solution immediately after draining the tanks of their filling 
solution, and to follow with the weak washes. 

The statement that the new Pachuea tank treats sand and 
slime together seems to me to require some modification, since 
it is only true when the sand has been so finely ground that it 
may be fairly easily kept in suspension by the agitating-power 
of the compressed air. So far as I am aware, no attempt has 
been made to agitate coarse sand. The cost of power and 
treatment would preclude economical results. 

The costs given for crushing and sand-treatment, $4.50 TJ. S. 
currency, seem abnormally high. Referring to Ferdinand Mc- 
Cann^s book,' in which costs are given for many large mills 
in Mexico, this cost seems to be about half the amount stated 
by Mr. Bordeaux, and in some cases even less. 

At Guanajuato, the use of stationary air-pipes in the bottom 
of the tank for agitating slime-charges has been discontinued 
for more than a year. 

The reference to the new tanks at Pacliuca as Grothe 
tanks is apparently an error, unless some new development has 
taken place. The general description answers to that of the 
Brown or Pachuca tank, which was invented and used first in 
New Zealand, and first introduced in Mexico at Pachuca. The 
patentee of the tank is represented in Mexico by the firm of 
Grothe k Carter, of which firm Mr. Grothe is the head. Prob- 
ably the name Mr. Bordeaux uses was derived in this way. Mr. 
Bordeaux neglects to state by what means the clear solution is 
decanted from the Pachuca tank. 

In comparing the advantages of shipping bars or ;^)recipitates, 
Mr. Bordeaux has received the impression that the government 
tax is higher on bars, thus making it advantageous to ship pre- 
cipitates. This is an error, as I am reliably informed that the 
government tax is levied on the metal-content of any product, 
and is thus the same on gold and silver whether in the shape 
of bars or contained in precipitates, concentrates, or ores. This 
apparently gives the advantage to the bars, since less weight 
%aB to be transported. 


^ JSm^fieio de JUfetalea §e Plata y Oro por Otanttrociem (1909). 
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Abbott, W. L,, tile-roof furnace, 55. 

Acids: action on rocks, 815. 

Adams, J. M., on effect of sodium chloride in silver-ore amalgamation, 872. 

Adams, William : (biographical notice. Bulletin No. 37, January, 1910, xxiv) ; 
death, xl. 

Afljuatahle Pyrometer- Sitand (Bahnby), li, 760-763. 

Agitation-tanks for cyaniding ; Brown, 918; charge-sytem series-system of oper- 
ating, 778 ; Grothe, 771, 918; Mexican practice, 770, 918 ; Pacbuca, 771, 918 ; slime- 
treatment, 775 

Air: compressed, in Mexican cyanide practice, 770; degree of saturation at various 
temperatures and seasons, 661 ; flow through orifices, Fliegnor on, [251]. 

Air agitation tanks, see Agitation -tan ks ; also Tanks 

Alabama: Birmingham district, coal-fields, 89-92; coal-mines, 90-91; geology, 76- 
88; industrial works, 90-91 et seq ; iron-mines, 90-91 et seg ; iron-ore, 75-133; 
maps, 90, 91, [93], 127 ; mineral areas, 90-91 , topography, 88 ; Northeast district: 
114-1 19 ; map, 87 

Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Co , Gadsden, Ala blast-furnaces, [133]. 

Alloys: copper-bismuth, tests, 604, 609; iron and steel, fluorspar in preparation 
of, 271. 

Alloys Research Committee, report, [605] 

Aluminum as a deoxidizer of steel, 827. 

Aluminum sulphate in sublimates of fumaroles, 810. 

Amalgam-retort, construction, 391. 

Amalgamating- pan, Richards, 383 

Amalgamation: silver-ore. 382-.398; 865-873; tina process, [871]; Washoe process, 
383. 

American Borax Co.: mines, Borate, Cal , and Lang, Cal , 696; refinery, Daggett, Cal., 
699. 

American (placer) gold-mine. Pierce City, Idaho, 561 

American Tustituto of Mining Engineers: Board of Directors, proceedings, xxx; by- 
laws, xxiv ; constitution, xviii ; Council, report, xxxiii ; meetings : annual, 
xxviii , Etiginocriug Societies, oii Conservation of Natural Resources, iv ; list of, 
from organization, xiv ; New Haven, February. 1909, xli ; Spokane, September, 
1909, xlviii ; officers, 1909, x; 1910, xi ; past officers, xii , publications, xv. 

American Institute of Mining Engineers and the Conaervaiion of Natural Resources (Birk- 
inbinb), xlv, 412-418. 

American Smelting & Refining Co., Murray, Utah : sampling-mill flow-sheet, 589 ; 
sampling-results, 592. 

Analyses (see also Assays): aspbaltite, 279, 280; bauxite, 307 ; coal, 5, 22, 23, 59, 61- 
64, 802; coal-gases, 25-30 ; 63, 64; coke (vanadium mineral), 286; dolerite, 307; 
dolomite, 272; fluorspar, 272; iron-ore, 86, 129, 143, 174, 175, 302, 304; limestone, 
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144; patronite, ^6; quisqueite, 286; rocks* Clarke’s tables, [722]; Mississippi 
valley, [221]; serpentine, 304; silver-ores, 393; yanadium-ores, 296; vanadiani 
oxides, 286, 294, 295. 

Analysis of Illinois Coals, Sampling and (Lindoren), iv, 17-24 

Andaychagua silver-mine, Yauli district, Peru, [277]. 

Anhydrite-deposits, California, [710]. 

Annual meeting of the Institute, xxviii. 

Anthracite coal ; average price at mine, 598 ; methods of preparing, 648 ; waste in 
preparing, 649. 

Anthracite coal-fields of Pennsylvania, area. 253, 599. 

Antimony in gold -bullion, effect on assay, 797. 

Appalachian coat-mines : Barometric and Temperature Oondttions at the Time of Explo- 
siotw (Mannakee), lii, 655-667; dust- and gas-explosions, 1871-1907, 841 ; fatali- 
ties from explosions, 657, 837. 

Arizona ; early development of copper-resources, 422. 

Arkansas: Northern lead-zinc mining-district, [201], 203. 

Arnold and Jefferson on influence of bismuth on copper, [605]. 

Arsenic: condensation on wires, 89^; in gold-bullion, effect on assay, 795. 

Artesian conditions in Ozark region, Missouri, 216. 

Ash, volcanic: silver in, 810. 

Ash-content of coal : determining, 18; distribution in quartering samples, 20. 

Asphalt; Blchardson on nature and origin, [297]. 

Asphaltite: analyses, 279, 280; derived from petroleum, 297. 

Asphaltite-deposits : Peru; Quisque (Minasraga) district, 280; map, 281: Yauli dis- 
trict, 276 ; map, 277. 

Asphaltite-mines . McClure’s, Page district, Indian Territory, 280; La Qnimica, 
Quisque district, Peru, (map), 281 

Assay- and metallurgical laboratory, Yale University, 239 

Assay and Valuation of Oold-BulHon (Dewev), li, 780-797. 

Assay-samples' Preparing and Recording, for Use in Laboratories (Huntoon), li, 
747-754. 

Assaying: accuracy, 782 ; sampling for, 782 

Assays (see also Analyses'): gold: bullion, 784-786, 792 790; coin, 790, 791, 797; 
cyanide bars, 787 -7H9 ; gold-ores ' Bonanza King, 590, Bullfiog Pioneer, 593, 
Cripple Creek, .594 ; Engineers’ Lease, 59.3; ludopendeuce. Ltd., 590, Little Clara 
590; Mary Cashen, 590; Midget, 590, Old Abe, 590 . Sacramento, .590; method 
of recording, 750. 

Ayres, W. S ; A New Separator for the Removal of Slate from Coal, In, 648-654 ; Discus- 
sion on The Galt Coal-Field, iMhbrulge, Alberta, [1]. 

Bache, Franklin* Dust- Explosions in Coal-Mines, xlix, 667-673. 

Bacteria in oxidation and precipitation of iron, [183]. 

Bahney, L. W ; An Adjustable Pyrometer-Stand, li, 760-763 

Bain on relation of synclines and mineral deposits, 212. 

Bain, H. Foster (and others): Studies of Illinois Coals, iv, 3-74 

Bam and Van Hise * on artesian conditions in the Ozark region, Missouri, 217 ; on 
origin of Ozark ores, 190; theory of ore-concentratioii, [197J. 

Baker, Charles Whiting. The Waste of Natural Resources by Fire, [iv] ; Discussion 
on A Sea-Ijcvel Canal at Panama, [xliii]. 

Ball, Sydney H , on geology of California borate-regions, 911. 

Ball-Norton magnetic separator, 334. 

Bancroft, George J. : The Formation and Enrichment of Ore-Bearing Veins, li, 809-817. 

Barbour, Thomas J., ou hydraulic dredging, 503. 

Barite: Kentucky, strontium associated with, 720; Missouri: Geology, Mining, and 
Preparation (Steel), li, 711-743; New Mexico: galena associated with, 724; Ftr- 
ginia: Geology (Watson), [711]. 
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Barlte-milU : J. C. Fink Mineral & Milling Co., St. Lonis, Mo., [734] ; Nulson, Klein- 
& Krause, St. Louis, Mo., |:7343 ; Point Mining & Milling Co , Mineral Point. Mo.. 
734. 

Barite-regions; Kentucky, [720]; Missouri (map), 712; North Carolina, [721] ; Ten- 
nessee. [720, 723] ; Virginia, [720]. 

Barite-washer, Macklind, 740. 

Barium-content of rocks, 722. 

Barkbb, Pbrry; Occluded Qawa in TlUnotn CoaU^ iv. 24-31. 

Barometric and Temperature Conthtions at the Time of DmUExploeitms inihe AppalacMan 
Coal' Mines (Mannakee), lii, 655-667. 

Baskerville and Kunz use ultra-violet light to identify willemite, [554]. 

Beard, J. T ; data of mine-explosions. [837]. 

Beaumont, jfilie de, on properties of vapors, 702. 

Behavior of Calcium Sulphate at Elevated Temperatui es with Some Fluxes (Hofman and 
Mostowitsch), li. 807-808. 

Bell. Robert H. : on gold of Snake river, Idaho, 501 ; on hydraulic dredging, 600 

Bbmf.nt, a.; improved water-tube boiler, 54 ; Smokeless Combustion of Bttumtnous Cktalt 
IV, 52-57 ; on Springfield, 111., coal-distnct, [13]. 

Bennett tunneling-machine, 458. 

Benson iron-mine, Brush Ridge, Pa ; ore-section, 135. 

Bessemer steel ; statistics of production, 415. 

Bibliographies of vanadium, [274J. ' 

“Big” coal-seam, Alabama, 90-91. 

“ Big ” iron -ore seam, Birmingham district, Alabama, 85, 86, 96-104. 

Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co , Clifford, 111. ; coal-mines, 27 

Binkley, Miles & Co , Marion, 111 , coal-mines, [30] 

Biogtaphteal Mofirc/t (see also names of members;* James Duncan Hague (Raymond), 
{Turns , xxxix, 677), [xliv] ; Hetmann Weddrnq (Schroedtee), xlv, 538-542. 

Birkinbink, John : The American Institute of Mining Engineers and the Conservation 
of Natural Resources^ xlv, 412-418. 

Birmingham Coal &liou Co., Birniingham, Ala . blast-furnaces, 132. 

Birininghum district, Alabama; blast-furnaces, 90-91, 132, 133; coal-fields, 89-92; 
coal-iiiincs, 90-91 , cokiiig-coal, 89-91 , dolomite-areas, 90-91 ; Geological Survey 
reports on, 70, 78, 79 , geology, 70-78, iron-mines, 90-91, 9.5. 100-103, 107, 114; 
iron-miniiig development, 113-119; iroii-ore deposits, 90-91, 95-112; iron-ore 
production and consumption, 132, limestone-areas, 90 91; maps, 90-91, [93], 
127, rail-nulls, 1.33 , railroads, 90-91 , rolling-mills, 133, s teel- plants, 90-91, 133 ; 
topography, 88 

Bischof. theojy of ore-concentration, [198] 

Bismuth Inflnence on Copper (Lawrie), li, 604-613; citations* Alloys Research Com- 
mittee, 605 ; Arnold and Jefferson, 60.3 , Hampe, 604 ; Hiorns, A. H , 605 ; Kar- 
steii, 604; Keller, Edwaid, 606 , Levol, (>04, Lewis, E A , 605. 

Bitter-lakes, California; mineral depositvS, 710 

Bitter Rout Mountains tuuuel, Idaho : dimeu.sioiis and rate of progress, 437. 

Bituiinnous coal ; S W Parr’s tests, 62, pioduction, 1907-1908, 599 ; Smokeless Com- 
bustion (Bement), iv, 52-57 

Bituminous coal-fields; British Columbia, 798-803 ; United States* area, 253, 599 ; 
tonnage, 255. 

Blast-fuinace practice blast-pressure , J E. Johuson, Jr , on, [251]; at the Tuyeres 
and Inside the Furnace (Swketser), xliv, 247-252 ; data of operation, 249, 459- 
474, 614-620, Development in the Size and Shape of Furnaces (Firmstone), xlv, 
4.59-474: fluorspar in, 269; Gruiier’s constants for heat-requirements, 617; Dimtt 
of Fuel-Economy (Lanodon), lii, 614-635, pressure-gauge, 251; pressure-tests, 
247-250; pi ogress, 426. 

Blast-furnaces, iron; Alabama: Birmingham district, 90-91,132, 133; Northeast 
district, 133 ; New York : [174] ; New Jersey : 467 ; Ohio : 249 ; Pennsylvania : 459- 
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474; data of operation: Alice, Sharpsville, Pa., 614-620; Antrim, Manoelona, 
Mich., 614-620; Clarence, Cleveland district, England, 614-620; Columbus, 
Columbus, Ohio, 249; Corbyn Hall, South Staffordshire, England, 469 ; Glendon, 
Easton, Pa,, 459-474 ; Isabella, Etna, Pa , 614-620 ; Musconetoong, Stanhope, N. J., 
467; Sharon, Sharon, Pa., 614-620; Union No. 1, Chicago, 111., 614-620. 
Blast-pressure; J. E. Johnson, Jr., on, [251] ; gauge, 251 ; tests, 247-260. 
Blast'-Fressure at the Tuyeres and Inside the Furnace (Swbbtseb), xliv, 247-252. 
Blasting: in tunnel-dnvmg, 433, 447; in Loetschberg tunnel, Switzerland, 451. 
Bloedite-deposits in bitter-lakes, California, 710. 

Blossburg, N. M., coal-seam, 355. 

Blount Mountain coal-field, Alabama, 90-91. 

Blow, A. A. : Discuaswn on Vanadium-Deposits in Peru (Hkwktt), [xliii]. 

Blue Band coal-seam, Illinois, 11-16, [31, 38]. 

Blue Creek coal-area, Birmingham district, Alabama, 90-91. 

Board of Directors of the Institute, xxx. 

JBogoslovsk Mining Estate; Discussion (Mubsek), [xliv]. 

Boiler, Bement water-tube, 54. 

Bolling, Eaiidolph: method of analyzing fluorspar, 268. 

Bolsous of southern California, 679. 

Bonanza King gold-mine : assay of ore, 590. 

Bookhammer iron-mine, Huntingdon county, Pa., 136. 

Borate, Cal. ; borax-mipes, 696 ; section of borate-beds, 693. 

Borates ; chemistry of, 705. 

Borax-Deposits of the United States (Keyes), lii, 674-710 ; Discussion (Strong), 909-913. 
Borax-mines, American Borax Co., Borate and Lang, Cal , 696 

Bordeaux, Albert F. J. ; The Cyaniding of Silver-Ores in Mexico, li, 764-775; Dis- 
cussion on The Silver-Mines of Mexico, xliv, 852. 

Boric acid in volcanic exhalations, 702. 

Boron in sea-water, 701. 

Borst, C A , Clinton, N. Y. : iron-mines, 173. 

Boston & Montana Copper Co , Great Falls, Mont. ; flue-dust recovery system, 559, 
892. 

Braden, William; Conditions and Costs of Mining at the Braden Copper- Mines, Chile, 
lii, 743-746. 

Branner , on origin of Ozark ores, 189 ; on relation of zinc-deposits to syiiclines, 206 , 
theoiy of ore-concentration, [197] 

Bravo, Jose J., on vanadium-deposits of Miuasiaga, Peru, [275]. 

Briquetting, progress, 557. 

British Columbia: coal-fields: Nicola valley (map), 798-803; Quilchena, 799 , geology, 
800 ; railroad development, 798, 803 
Biitish monazite-mine, Cleveland county, N. C , 322, 323. 

Britton, J, B : analyses of Clinton iron-ore, 174. 

Bromly, a. H. ; Discussion on The Silver -Mines of Mexico, xlvi, 848-852. 

Brooks, Robert Stewart ; (biographical notice, Bulletin No, 37, January, 1910, xxiv) ; 
death, xl. 

Brookwood coal-area, Birmingham district, Alabama, 90-91. 

Brown, James W. , (biographical notice. Bulletin No. 36, December, 1909, xxxviii) ; 
death, xl. 

Brown, Raymond B ; (biographical notice, BulletinNo. 30, Juno, 1909, xx) ; death, xl. 
Brown (Grothe) air-agitatiou tank, 771, 918. 

Brown iron-ore workings, Birmingham district, Alabama, 90-91. 

Brown Iron- Ores of Cuba, Residual (Weld), xlv, 299-312. 

Browne, David, on nickel -copper ratio of matte and slag, 493. 

Brun : experiments on lava, 814. 

Bbunton, David W , Modern Practice of Ore-Sampling, xlix, 667-596 ; Modem Prog- 
ress in Mining and Metallurgy in the Western United States, xlix, 543-561. 
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Brunton ore-sampler, 577. 

BtrcKLiCY, E. B. : Discussion on Ozaric Lead- and 2^ne-Deposits ; Their Genesis, Loealiza- 
Hon, and Migration, li, 855-861. 

Buckley and Buehler on relation of ore-runs to relief-features, 215. 

Bucks and Montgomery counties, Pennsylvania, map, [641]. 

Buehler and Buckley on relation of ore-runs to relief-features, 215. 

Bulkley, Frederick Groendyke : (biographical notice, BvXleUn No. 29, May, 1909, 
xxiii) ; death, xl. 

Bullfrog Pioneer gold-mine : assay of ore, 593. 

Bullion, Gold : Assay and Valuaiioiii (Dkwey), li, 780-797. 

Bunsen, B., on metallic chlorides in fumaroles, 812. 

Bubchabd, Ernest F. *. Clinton Iron-Ore Deposits %n Alabama, v, 75-133 ; reports on 
Clinton iron -ores, [76, 78]. 

Burchard, E. F., Eckel, E C., and Butts, Charles ; reports on iron-ores, fuels, and 
fluxes of the Birmingham district, Alabama, [76]. 

Burt and Caetatii on quartz of El Oro, Mexico, [849]. 

Butts, Charles ; map of Birmingham district, Alabama, [93]. 

Butts, Charles (and others) : report on iron-ores, fuels, and fluxes of the Birmingham 
district, Alabama, [76]. 

By-product coking: development, 419,878. 

Caetaui and Burt on quartz of El Oro, Mexico, [849]. 

Cahaba coal-field, Alabama, 89-93 

Calcite-deposits, California, [710J. 

Calcium boiate deposits, California, 674-710. 

Calcium chloride as a deliquescent in mines, 605. 

Calcium sulphate; Behavior at Elevated Temperatures rvith Some Fluxes (Hofman and 
Mostowitch), li, 807-808 , in sublimates of fumaroles, 810, 

California; borax-deposits, 674-710; mineral deposits in bitter-lakes, 710; saline 
deposits in Teitiary clays, 710. 

Campbell, M. R. ; estimate of coal-iesources of Illinois, 9 ; on coal-beds of Vermilion 
county, 111 , 14. 

Campbell, Marius R , and Parker, Edward W. ; Coal-Fields of the Umted States , 
xlii, 253-260 

Cap-au-Gres, Mo , fault, 193. 

Carahuacra silver-mine, Yauli district, Peru, [277]. 

Carnot on preparation of vanadium sulphides, 298 

Caioliuas: Monazite and Monasite-Mimng (Pratt and Sterrett), v, 313-340. 

Carr on fluorspar in open-hearth steel -practice, 271. 

Catlett, Charles ; Discussions : on A New Theory of the Genesis of Brown Hematite 
Ores: and a New Source of Sulphur-Supply, [-sAiy] on Modern Fr ogress %n Mining 
and Metallurgy in the Weatetn United States, xlix, 882-885; on The Galt CoaX- Field, 
Lethbridge, Alheita^ [I]. 

Causes of Variation in Ore-Samplmg (Kiddie), [xlix]. 

Central Iron & Coal Co , Holt, Ala. : blast furnaces, 132. 

Cerro Blanco, Cal.; sections of boiate-beds, 690, 692. 

Chamberlain, H S, ; Discussion on the Clinton Iron- Ore Deposits tn Stone Valley, Hunt- 
ingdon County, Pa , xliv, 855. 

Chamberlin ; on location of mines in syncliiies, [207] ; theory of ore-concentration, 
[197]. 

Chamberlin and Salisbury ; on temperature of fluid magmas, 813 ; on volcanic ema- 
nations, 812. 

Chester, A. H. ; analysis of Clinton iron-ore, 174 ; report on iron-region of central 
New York, [165]. 

Chicago & Big Muddy Coal Co., Marion, 111. ; coal-mines, [26]. 

Chicago & Carterville Coal Co., Herrin, III.: coal-mines, [26, 27], 
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Cftiile ; copper-mines ; Conditiona and Costs of Mining (Braden), lii, 743-746 ; efficiency 
of native labor, 743. 

Chlorination, progress, 557. 

Chlorine : action lu formation of ore-veins, 811 ; in volcanic emanations, 812 ; reac- 
tions; with granite, 815; with limestone, 815. 

Clarke ; analyses of rocks, [722] ; on the action of acids on rocks, 816. 

Clarke, F. W. : i>i liography of occurrence of vanadium, [274]. 

days, Tertiary ; saline deposits in, 710. 

Olerc on relation of ore-runs to relief-features, 215. 

Clinton iron-mine, Clinton, N Y. : analysis of ore, 174. 

Clinton iron-ore deptmta : tn Alabama (Burchard), v, 76-133; in New Yorlc State (New- 
DAND), V, 165-183; tn Stone VaUey, Huntingdon Countpy Pa. (Rutdedge), v, 134- 
164 ; Diaeuaaton (Chamberlain), xliv, 865 , (Kelly), rIiv, 854. 

Coal- analyses,."!, 22, 23, 59, 61-64,802; analyzing-methods, 21 ; ash -determinations, 
18; chemical changes in stored, 67; coking; Alabama, Birmingham district, 89- 
91 ; New Mexico, Dawson, 355; British Columbia, Nicola valley, 798: Consei'va- 
tion, 596-603, 901-906, cost, compared with coke, 49, 51 ; deterioration, [21], 28, 
29, .59 ; lake shipments, 1907, 73 ; Modification bp IjOW- Temperature Distillation. 62- 
66; modified; 62-66; production statistics, [4], 257, [414]; receipts and ship- 
ments, Chicago, 111., 1906,70; sampling- methods, 17, 19, 26; separation of slate y 
648-654; “unit," formula for calculating, 68; value of output, 1906-07, [4]: 
waste in mining, 31-46, [2.56, 259]; Weatheringy 57-61; United States; Ala- 
bama: Birmingham district, 90-91, coking, 89-91; Illinois: analyses, 5, 22,23, 
.59, 61-64; character and composition, S. W. Parr on, 5; consumption, 1906, 70; 
dry -ash percentage, 18, 20; heat- values, 23, Mining- JVaatea and Mining-Costs 
(Rice), iv, 31-46; Occluded Gases m (Barker), iv, 24-31 ; non -combustible con- 
tent, 5; production statistics, 1878-1907, [4], 7, 9, 35, 70, Resources (DeWolf), iv, 
7-16, M. R Catntibeirs estimate, 9; Sampling and (LiNDGREN), iv, 17-24 ; 

selling-price, 1897-1907, 35 ; Studies of (Bain and others), iv, .3-74 ; tests, Parr 
and Hamilton’s, 57, 61 ; Use for Domestic Purposes (Snodgrass), iv, 46-.52; value 
of output, 1907, [1], 7; North Dakota: lignite, iion-combustible content, 6 ; Penn- 
sylvania area of anthracite-fields, 253, 599; Virginia: Pocahontas, non-combus- 
tible content, 6; British Columbia : Nicola vallepy 798-803. 

Ooal-ash: determinations, 18, distiibutiou in quartering samples, 20 

Coal-beds; area lu United States, 253 , situated in syiiclines, 212 , of Illinois : Dan- 
ville, 15 ; Grape Creek, 15 

Ojal-breaker, Cianberry coal-mine, Hazleton, Pa, [649]. 

Coal -chute, continuous spiral, 649 

Coal-dust in mines, methods of moistening, 665. 

Coal-fields* bituminous; area in United States, 2.53, 599; tonnage, 2.55; lignite; area 
in United States, 253; sub-bituminous; area m United States, 2.‘53 , tonnage, 255 ; 
United States; Alabama: Blount Mountain, 90-91; Cahaba, 89-93; Coosa, 
90-01; Little Basin, 90-91 ; Warrior, 89-91 , Illinois : 10; Western Illinois, 16 ; 
David White on, 16 ; New Mexicoy Raton, 354; Pennsplvaniay anthracite-area, 2.53, 
699; British Columbia: Nicola vallepy 798-803, Quilchena, 799. 

Coal-Fields of the Uniteil Slates (Campbell and Parker), xlii, 2,53-260. 

Coal-gases; analyses, 25-30, 63, 64; tn Illinois Coals (Barker), iv, 24-31. 

Coal Gully, B C ; coal-miu€5S, 801. 

Coal Hill Syndicate, Nicola Valley, B. C. ; coal-mines, 801. 

Coal-jigs; inefficiency of, 650 

Coal-measures: Alabama, 82; Illinois: geology, 10-12; David White on, 11; map, 8 ; 
British Columbia, Nicola valley, 801. 

Coal-mine management; Stag Caiion Fuel Co., Dawson, N. M. : adminstration -chart,' 
378; mine-rules, 35S. 

Coal-mines: AMama: Birmingham district, 90-91; Illinois: Belleville, 26; Bennett, 
25; Clifford, 27; Eldoiado, 26; Greenwood, 26; Lebanon, 25; Marion, 26, 27, 
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30 ; O'Fallon, 25, 26 ; Sangamon, 26, 27, 30 ; Squirrel Bidge, 26, 27 ; Westvllle, 27, 
30; statistics of operation, 1897-1907, 34-35; New Mexico: Dawson, 354-381; 
British Columbia : Nicola valley, 801. 

Coal-^Mtnes arid Plant of the Stag CafUm Fuel Co,, Dawson N, M, (SHasaiDAN), xliv, 354- 
381. 

Coal-mining: first in the United States, 256 ; waste in, 31-46, [256, 259]. 

Coal-mining costs: British Columbia: Nicola valley, 802; Illinois, 32, 35. 

Coal-mining districts : Illinois : Belleville, 14; Danville, 39; Springfield, 13, 37, 38; 
Third Vein, 31, 36; Williamson county, 12; Wilmington, 31, 36. 

Coal-mining fatalities, 002, 657, 837. 

Coal-Mining in Southeastern British Columbia and in Alberta (Jacobs), [1]. 

Coal-mining methods. Stag Cafion Fuel Co., Dawson, N. M., 356-363. 

Coal-provinces, area and tonnage : Eastern, 254 ; Gulf, 254 ; Interior, 254 ; Northern, 
or Great Plains, 254 ; Pacific Coast, 254 ; Bocky Mountain, 254. 

Coal-reserves of the United States, 254. 

CoaUJtesowrces of Illinois (DeWolf), iv, 7-16; M B. CampbeH's estimate, 9. 

Coal-sampler, Wheeler and Parr, 17. 

Coal-seams: Alabama: “Big,” 90-91; Illinois: Blue Band, 11-16, 31, 38; Danville, 
39; Grape Creek, 39; Herrin, 38; Dower Pottstown, 16; Kentucky: 12: New 
Mexico: Baton, 355; Blossburg, 355; British Columbia * Nicola Valley No. 1, 801, 

Coal-washing plant of the Stag Cafion Fuel Co., Dawson, N. M., 363-371. 

Coal-supply : duration, 236 ; Henry Gannett’s estimate, 258. 

Coal-tar: value of 1908 production, 879. 

Coal-tar products : value of 1908 imports, 879. 

Coke (vanadium mineral) : analysis, 2B6. 

Coke: cost compared with coal, 49, 51. 

Coke-manufacture : E. W. Parker's reports on, 419, 878. 

Coke-ovens: ot Stag Cafion Fuel Co , Dawson, N M , 371-374 ; number built and build- 
ing at various periods, 419, 878 ; under-flue, 371. 

Coking, development of by-product, 419, 878 

Coking-coal: Alabama, Birmingham district, 89-91; New Mexico, Dawson, 355, 
British Columbia, Nicola valley, 798. 

Coleman ite-dcposits, California, 674-710. 

College Hill tunuel, Providence, K I. : drill-mounting, 448. 

('olliery-explosions ; Barometric and Temperature Conditions (Mannakbe), lii, 655- 
667, Dust- Explosions (Baciie), xlix, 667-673; Discussion (Baymond), xlix, 907- 
909; Effect of Humidity', Discussion (Eavenson), xlv, 835-846; (Shurick), xlv, 
846-847. 

Colliery-ventilation ; Pressure- Pans vs, Exhaust-Pans (Stow), xliv, 398-412; Discussion 
(Norris), 874-878. 

Columbus Iron & Steel Co , Columbus, Ohio: blast- pressure tests, 247-250. 

Combustion of Bituminous Coal, Smokeless (Bkmext), iv, 52-57. 

Commonwealth Edison Co , Chicago, III, : smoke-proof furnace, 53-55. 

Compressed-air agitation jii Mexican cyanide practice, 770 

Compton iron-mine, Compton, Ala : ore-section, 107. 

Comstock on lead-zinc mines of Ouachita region, Missouri, [196]. 

Comstock mines* VentUaiing-System (Youno), [li]. 

Concentration of oies* electro-magnetic, 332-338; progress, 553. 

Concentration of Silver- Lead Ores at the Works of Block 10 Co , Broken Hill, N, S, W,, 
Australia (Low), [xlv]. 

Conditions and Costs of Mining at the Braden Copper-Mines, Chile (Brabbn), lii, 743- 
746. 

Conservation of Coal in the United States (Parker), 1, 596-603 ; Discussion (Kbnt), [1 j ; 
(Baymond), [1] ; (Saunders), 901-906. 

Conservation of natural resources : meeting of Engineering Societies, [iv] ; National 
Conservation Commission report, [596]. 

VOL. XL. — 56 
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OontervaHon of Natural JSeaourceo (Douglas), xlil, 419-431, Diseutsion (Douglas), 
878-680, 

GonservaHon of Natural Resources, The American Institute of Mining Engineers and (BiE- 
KINBINE), xlv, 412-418. 

O&nservatnon of Natural Resources by Legislation (Ravmokd), [iv]. 

Constitution sud by-laws of the Institute, xviii. 

Contour-lines : introduction of, 639. 

Coosa coal-field, Alabama, 90-91. 

Copeland Sampling Co., Victor, Colo. : sampling-results, 594 

Copper : in gold-bullion, effect on assay, 792; in volcanic fumes, 810; Influence of Bis- 
muth OH Wire-Bar (Laweib), li, 604-613. 

Copper-bismuth alloys : report of Alloys Research Committee, [605] ; tests, 604, 609. 

Copper blast-furnace fhme-recovery, 420, 559, 892. 

Copper castings, mold for, 607. 

Copper-furnace gases, sulphuric acid made from, [420]. 

Copper-mattes : elimination of bismuth, 606 ; gold- and silver-content, 493 ; metal- 
ratios, 493 ; relation of copper-content of matte and slag, 494. 

Copper-metallurgy : casting teat-bars, 606 ; progress, 427. 

Coppei>milling costs, Braden mines, Chile, 745i. 

Copper-mines; Braden, Chile, 743-746. 

Oopper-ores; of Washington county. Mo., Bobett McClay on, [714]; reverberatory 
8m^tiag*inethode» 495. 

Copper-slags copper-content, 424; effect of silica on copper-content, 495; gold- and 
silver-content, 493; Metal-Losses (Wright), xlv, 492-495; metal-ratios, 493; 
relation of copper-content of slag and matte, 494 ; yield on re-treatment, 422. 

Copper-slime : Treatment on Vanners (Gahl), xlv, 517-538. 

Copper-smelting, progress, 555. 

Cornish quartering method of ore-sampling, 568. 

Oorbyn Hall iron blast-furnace, South Staffordshire, England . dimensions, 460. 

Corrosion of Water-Jackets of Copper Blast-Furnaces ; Discu88%on (Thomson), [xliv]. 

Oosette silver-mine, Silver City, N. M. : early development, 832. 

Costs : barite-mining, Missouri, 728 ; coal-mining . Illinois, 81-46 ; Nicola valley, B 
0., 802; by retreating long-wall system, 43 , coal-miniug rights, Illinois, 32; 
copper-mining and milling, Chile, 745 ; cyaniding silvei-ores, Mexico, 774 ; iron- 
ore mining, New York, 176; of coal and coke compared, 49, 51. 

Council of the Institute, report, xxxiii. 

Courtis, William M ; Dtscussion on The Genesis of the Lake Valley, New Mexico, 
HUner-Deposiis, li, 831-833. 

Ooxe, Eckley B ; services in conserving natural resources, 417. 

Cranberry coal-breaker, Hazleton, Pa., [649], 

CranOt W. B , on iron-mining in Birmingham district, Alabama, 113. 

Cross-bars: Joplin, Mo , 205; significance of, 213, 225, 228 , Magdalena, N. M., 214. 

Crystallization ; effect of: pressure, 709 ; temperature, 708 , time-element, 707. 

Crystallization of rock -magmas, Scheerer on, [708]. 

Cuba: Residual Brown Iron-Ores (Weld), xlv, 299-312 

Cubitas, Cuba, iron-ore deposits, 299-312. 

Cnmings, W. L : analyses of Clinton iron-ore, 175. 

Oyanidation : Mexican practice, 770, 918 ; progress, 558 

Cyanide-bar assays, 787-790. 

Cyanide-mills: San Francisco, Pacbuca, Mexico, [771] , Temascaltepec district, 
Mexico, practice, 764. 

Cyanide-plants : charge-system vs. series-system of operating, 778 ; tank -arrangement, 
778. 

Ciyanlde practice ; Review of Modem, in the United States and Mexico (Shaw), [lii]. 

Gyamding of Silver- Ores in Mexico (Bobdsiaux), li, 764-775: Discussion (MaoBAW\ 
917-918, 
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Cyaniding Slime (La.mb), li, T75-780. 

Cyanidiioig-tanks: Hexican practice, 770, 918. 

Danforth, George L., Jr , on flaorspar la open-hearth steel -practice, 271. 

]>anyille, 111., coal-seam, 39. 

Davis Coal Co., Daquoin, III. : coal-mines, [26]. 

Dawson, N. M. ; civic features, 379. 

Death valley, Cal., borate-region, 677. 

Deaths from mine-explosions, 602, 657, 837. 

Delius: theory of ore-concentration, [198]. 

Dering Coal Co., Westville, 111. : coal-mines, [27, 30]. 

Detroit Copper Co.; tests of vanners, 517. 

Devel&pmsnt in the State and Shape of Blast-J^umacee in the Lehigh VaXley^ aa S hotm by the 
Furnaces at the Glendon Iron Works (Fibmstone), xlv, 459-474. 

Deviile, Sainte- Claire, on metallic chlorides in fumaroles, 812. 

Dewey, Peede&IC P. ; The Assay and Valuation of Gold-Bullion, li, 780-797. 

DeWolp, Fbank W. : Ooal-ResourGes of lUinois, iv, 7-16. 

Diamond Vale Coal & Iron Mines, Ltd., Nicola Valley, B. C. ; coal-mines, 801. 

Diedesheimer, inventor of square-set timbering, 647. 

Dip and Pitch ; Discussion (Smyth), [xUvJ. 

Distillation ; Modification of Coal by (Fbancis), iv, 62-66. 

Distillation of coal: in nitrogen, 62; oxygen, 64; steam, 63. 

Dolerite: analysis, 307. 

Dolomite ; analysis, 272 , formation and filling of cavities, 713. 

Dolomite-areas, Birmingham district, Alabama, 90-91. 

Douglas, J ames : address at Engineering Societies meeting on Conservation of 
Natural Kesources (Bulletin No 29, May, 1909, 3-6, appendix); Conservation of 
Natural Resources, xlii, 419-431 ; Discussion, 878-880. 

Drake on bending of strata by igneous intrusions, [213]. 

Dredges, hydraulic suction ; Granger, 606; Steers, 497, 508; Welman,499. 

Dredging, hydraulic; for Gold-Bearing Gravels (Gbanobb), xliv, 496-516; in Aus- 
tralia, 503; C'alifornia, 502; Idaho, 501; New Zealand, 499; progress, 551. 

Drill-carnages; Alpine, 450; Burleigh, 450; used in Loetscbherg tunnel, Switzer- 
land, 441. 

Drilling, Ameiican and European systems, 449. 

Drilhug-machiucb; capacity, [435]. 

Driving Headings tn Rock Tunnels (Saundebb), xliii, 432-458. 

Dry-blast, theories of operation , Gayley, [626] , Ilowe, [626] ; Johnson, [626] ; Lang- 
don, [627] ; Raymond, [626] ; Richards, [626J. 

Dudley, Charles B. ; death, xl , on steel-rail manufacture, [341, 348]. 

Dudley, P. H. * Discussion on Piping and Segregation in Steel Jnyofs, li, 821-830 ; ou 
shape of ingots, [348]. 

Dust- Explosions tn Coal-Mines (Bache), xlix, 667-673; Discussion (Raymond), xlix, 
807-809. 

Dust- Explosions in Appalachian Coal-Mines, Barometric and Temperature Conditions 
(Mannakke) lii, 655-667. 

Eames, Richard, Jr. ; (biographical notice, Bulletin No, 37, January, 1910, xxv); 
death, xl. 

Eastern coal-province, area and tonnage, 254. 

Eavenbon, Howabd N. ; Discussion on Effect of Humidity in Mine-ExploeumSf xlv, 
835-846. 

Eckel, E. C. : estimate of red iron-ore reserves in Alabama, 131 ; on origin of Clinton 
iron-ore in Alabama, 119; reports: on Clinton hematite [165]; on Clinton iron- 
ore in Alabama, [76, 78], 
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Eckel, E. C. (and others) ; report on iron-ores, fuels, and fluxes in the Birmingham 
Bckfeldt, Howard*; on the Mining- Course at the Sheffield Seientijic School, 


Yale University, [xliii]* 

Edison magnetic separator, 337* 

^ffieet of Humidity in Mine-Explosions; Discussion (Eavknson), xlv, 835-846 ; (bHX,- 
KICK), xlv, 846-847, 

Egleston, Thomas, on gold of Snake river, Idaho, 500. 

Eldridge: on formation of asphalt- veins, 297; on geology of California, [699], 


Electric transmission, progress, 652. 

Electrical smelting, progress, 656. 

Eleelrieity and the C(mservation of Energy (StillWELD), [iv]. 

Electro-magnetic separation ; 332-338 ; amperage required for difl*erent minerals, 337. 
Electro-magnotic separators: Ball -Norton, 334 ; Edison, 337; Heberli,335; Eowand- 
type, 336; Wetherill, 335. 

Elevators, hydraulic: Ruble (Poktek), 1, 561-566. 

Engineering Experiment Station, University of Illinois, tests of fuels, 49, 57, 58, 
Engineers^ Lease gold-mine, Goldfield, Nev. ; assay of ore, 693. 

Evans, John D, : Discussion on A Sea-Ijcrel Canal at Panama, [xliii]. 

Evans iron-mine, Huntingdon county. Pa., 145, 146. 

Everest, H. A. : list of tunneling-machines, [454]. 

Explosions, mine: Barometric and Temperature Conditions (MAnnakee), lii, 655-667; 
Dust-Erplosions (Bache), xlix, 667-673, Discussion (Raymond), xlix, 807-809; 
Bffeet of Humidity; Discussion (Eavenson), xlv, 835-846; (Shukick), xlv, 846- 


Explosives: demand for improved, 649; tests at United States Geological Survey 
Testing Station, Pittsburg, Pa., 8^5. 


Fair Haven Iron Co., Sterling station, N Y : iron-mines, 173, 174. 

Fans; Pressure vs Exhaust {Stow), xhv, 398-412 ; Btscwmcn (Norris), 874-878. 
Fatalities from explosions in Appalachian coal-mines, 657, 837. 

"Ferric oxide : decomposition by heat, 808. 

Fink, J. C., Mineral & Milling Co., St Louis, Mo. • barite-mill, 734. 

Fire : Waste of Natural Resources hy (Baker), [iv]. 

Fire-assaying, accuracy of, 782 r t k 

Firmstone, Frank : Development in the Size and Shape of Blast-Furnaces m the Jjehign 
Valley, as Shoivn by the Furnaces at the Glendon Iron Woiks, xlv, 4.59-474. 

Fissures. The Laws ©/(Stevens), xlv, 47.5-491 ; classification of, 523. 

Pliegner on flow of air through orifices, [2,31]. 

FIorence-Goldfield Mining Co., Goldfield, Nev.: assay of ore, 593. 

Flow sheets: ore-sampling, 586-590 ; type-written ; advantages of, 689. 

Flne-dust recovery : at Boston & Montana Copper Co. plant, Great Falls, Mont., 539, 
892; at Tyee Copper Co. plant, Ladysmith, B. C., 900 ^ 

Fluorspar, Kentucky, and Its Value to the Iron and Steel Industries (FOHS], xlv, 261-273. 
Fluorspar-mill of Kentucky Fluorspar Co , Marion, Ky., 265. 

Fohs, F. Julius: Kentucky Fluoispar and Its Value to the Iron and Steel Industries, 
xlv, 261-273 ; on barite in Kentucky, [720]. 

Forchhammer: on elements in sea-water, [701] ; theory of ore-concentration, [198]. 
P\frmatton and Enrichment of Ore-Bearing Veins (Bancroft), li, 809-817. 

Fossil iron -ore : Alabama, 83, 85 ; New York, 84, 85, 168. 

Fossils: in Death valley, Cal., borax-deposits, [694], 911,912; in Clinton iron-ore 
New York, 180; Pennsylvania, 135, 144, 150. 

Foundry-practice, fluorspar in, 271. 

Foundry roan’s Laboratory fluorspar-tests, £271]. 

Fowler tunneling-machine, 457. 

Fbancis, C. K. : Modification of Coal by Low- Temperature Distillation, iv, 62-66, 
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Francis, George G, : death, xL 
Franke process of amalgamating, [871]. 

Franklin Iron Manufactaring Co., Clinton, N. Y. : iron-mines, 173; analysis of ore, 
174. 

Frazer, Persifor : (biographical notice, Bvlletin No. 29, 1909, xxiv) ; death, xl, 

Fbbxmak, John B.: The Conservatum of Wafer ^ [iv]. 

Frae vanners : tests on copper-slimes, 517-538 ; water-regulator for, 620. 

Fuel-tests at Engineering Experiment Station, University of Illinois, 49, 67, 58, 62. 
Fuller, Edward Xiaton i (biographical notice, BvBeiin No. 27, March, 1909, xxviii') ; 
death, xl. 

Fulton county, 111., coal-district, 15, 37, 38. 

Fume-recovery, 558, 892, 900. 

Furnace Canyon, Cal. : borax-deposits, 686 ; geological formations, 682 *, section, 689. 
Furnace Creek valley, Cal. : geologic section, 685. 

Furuaceville Iron Co., Ontario, N. Y. : iron-mines, 173, 175. 

Furnaces : smoke-proof, 63-55 ; tile roof for, 55 
Furnaces, blast, see blast-furnaces. 


Qage on origin of Ozark ores. 187. 

Gahl, Rudolf: The Treatment of (^Ume tm Vemnere, xlv, 517-638. 

Galena in sublimates of fumaroles, 810. 

Oalt CoaU Fields Lethbridge^ (Habdib), [1]; XHeeusaion (Catlett), [I]; (Kef 

FEB), [1]; (Kiddie), [1] ; (Robbbtb), [1]; (Robbbtbon, [1], 

Galvanometers : method of mounting, 763, 

Gannett, Henry : estimate of duration of coal-supply, 258. 

Gases : coal : analyses, 25-30, 63, 64 ; copper-furuace • sulphuric acid made from, [420] 
in volcanic emanations, 812. 

Oaaee in Illinois Coals (Babkeb), iv, 24-31. 

Genesis of the Lake Valley, New Mexico, Sdver^Deposits ; Discussion (Couetis), H, 831- 
833; (Keyks), 833-834; (MacDonald), [li]. 

Geological sections: Alabama: Big Sandy creek, 110; Birmingham valley, 92-93; 
Clinton formation, 78-81, 98-103, 107; Paleeozoic rocks, 76; Californian Cerro 
Blanco, borate-beds, 690, 692 ; Furnace canyon, 682, 685, 689; Lang, borate-beds, 
695, 700; Lost valley, 693; Santa Clara valley, 700; Missouri : Ozark uplift, 194; 
New Mexico : Magdalena mountains, 227; New York; Clinton formation, 168-170; 
Silurian rocks, 166; Pennsylvania : Clinton formation, 135; Peru: Minasraga 
vanadium-district, 281. 

Geology : Alabama : Clinton formation, 76-88 ; Dudley, 110 ; Paleeozoic rocks, 76 ; 
valley -regions, 76; British Columbia: Nicola valley, 800; California: Death val- 
ley, 677 ; Furnace canyon, 688, 691 ; Mojave desert, 694 ; Santa Clara valley, 699 ; 
Ventura county, 701; Carolina: monazite-region, 316-326; Cuba: Hayes,^ 
Vaughan, and Spencer on, 309; Santiago province iron-ore field, 309-312; ilfi- 
nois: coal-measures, 10-12; New Mexico: Dawson, 854; Missouri: Ozark region, 
192-196; Washington county barite-region, 713 ; Pennsylvania: Clinton iron-ore 
deposits, 154; Huntingdon county, I. C. Whit© on, 134; Peru: Quisque (Minas- 
raga) asphaltite -district, 282; Yauli asphaltite-district, 277 ; Tennessee: barite- 
region, 723. 

Geology, practical : Need of Instrumental Sinrveying (Lyman), li, 636-643. 

Geology, Mining, and Preparation of Barite in Washington County, Mo, (Stkkl) 11, 711- 
743. 

Geotectonics: of Death valley, Cal., borate-region, 684; of Ozark region, Missouri, 
192. 

Gerhard; theory of ore-concentration, [198]. 

Glass Mine-Models (North), li, 755-759; Discussion (Rbid), 913-916; Montana- 
Tonopab mine-workings, 755 ; Waihi gold-mine, Waihl, N. Z., 914, 
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Glendon Iron Works, Enston, Pa. ; DevtiUpmmi in Size and Shape of Furnaces (Fibm- 
8TONS), xlv, 459H174. 

Gold ; accuracy of assaying, 782 ; assays, 784-797 ; effect of various metals on segrega- 
tion, 792 ; sampling for assay, 782. 

Gold, placer: Snake xiver, Idaho, character, 501 ; associated with volcanic ash, 817. 
Gold- and silver-ratios in copper-slags, 493. ^ 

Gold-assaying: effect on assay of: antimony, 797; arsenic, 795; copper, 792; iron, 
793 ; lead, 792 ; silver, 792 ; sine, 794. 

Gold-bnllion ; AsMy and Valuation (Dbwev), li, 780-797. 

Gold chloride: temperature of decomposition, 813. 

CU»ld coin : sampling for assay, 790. 

Gold-content of copper-slags, 493. 

Gold-dredging: Hydraalic (Gbangbr), xliv, 498-516; in Australia, 503 ; California, 
602 ; Idaho, 501 ; New Zealand, 499 ; progress, 561. 

Gold-mines, placer: American, Pierce City, Idaho, 561. 

Gold-ores: assays, 590. 

Gold-silver ores : San Rafael Co., Ohinapas. Chihuahua, Mexico, character, 864. 

Good A LB, Chablbs W. : Ihscussion on Modem Ptogress in Mining and Metallurgy in the 
Western United States^ xlix, 891-893. 

Grahamite: petroleum associated with, in West Virginia, [863]. 

Gmnd Falls, Mo., chert-bed : undergrofund-contour map, [196, 213, 225]. 

Qbakgbr, Henbt G. : A Sea- Level Canal at Panama-- A Study of Its Desirahtliiy and 
Feasibility, [xlii, xliii] ; Uydraulic Dredging for Gold-Beanng Gravels, xliv, 496- 
616. 

Granger suction-dredge, specifications, 506. 

Granite : action on of ; chlorine, 815 ; hydrochloric acid, 815 ; sulphuric acid, 815 ; 
stress-diagram, 482. 

Grant on location of mines in syncliues, 207. 

Grape Creek coal-seam, Illinois, 39. 

Graphic Solution of Rutter's Formula (Hewes and Roe), xliii, 231-232. 
Gravel-dredging: Hydraulic x (Grangeb), xliv, 496— 516 ; in Australia, 503; California, 
602 ; Idaho, 501; New Zealand, 499. 

Great Basin region : borax-deposits, 674-710. 

Great Britain: data of mine explosions, [837]. 

Great Plains, or Northern, coal-province, area and tonnage, 254. 

Greenspring iron-mine, Birmingham district, Alabama; ore-section, 100 
Grice, John Marriott: (biographical notice, Bulletin No. 35, November, 1909, xxiv) ; 
death, xl. 

Grinding-mill, Macklind, 737. 

Grothe (Brown) air-agitation tank, 771, 918. 

Grnndy county, 111., coal-district, 16, 

Gruner on heat required for blast-furnace operations, 617. 

Guauajuato, Mexico : agitation -tanks in cyanide practice, 771, 918. 

Gulf coal-province, area and tonnage, 254. 

Gypsum-deposits, California, [710]. 

Hague, James Duncan: Biographical Notice (Raymond), [xliv]. 

Hague on Eureke quartzite, [681]. 

Hall, James, on origin of Clinton iron-ore, [176]. 

Hall and Yanuxem on iron-ores of New York, [165]. 

Hamilton, N D., and Parr, 8. W. : tests of Illinois coals, 67, 61. 

jffammond Mining and Metallurgical Laboratory of the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale Uni- 
versity (UtJNTOON), xliii, 233-246. 

Hampe on influence of bismuth on copper, [604]. 

Hancock, E. B. : Discussion on A Sea- Lend Canal at Panama, [xlvi]. 

Handy, J. O. : analyses of vanadium-ores, 296, [299]. 
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Hanson, Basmus: (biograpliical notice, BullsUn No. 35, November, 1909, zxiv), 
death, xl. 

Ha-RDZE, W. D. L. ; The Oali Coal-Field, I^thhridge, Alberta, [1]. 

Hartnagel, C. A., and Newland, D. A. : report on iron-ores of the Clinton formation 
in New York State, [166]. 

Harvey, Harold Heathcote: (biographical notice, BvUetin No. 35, November, 1909, 
XX v) ; death, xl. 

Haupt, Lewis M. ; Dieeuaaion on, A Seth- Level Canal at Panama, [xlvi]. 

Haworth on lead-zinc deposits at Silver Mines, Mo , [196]. 

Hayes, C. Willard ; The Iron-Ore Supply of the United States, [xlii]. 

Hayes, Vaughan, and Spencer : report on a geological reconnoissanoe of Cuba, [309]. 

Hayward, C, R., and Hofmaic, H. O, : Pan-Amalgamation : An Instructive Laboratory- 
Experiment, xlv, 382-398 ; Discussion, 868-872. 

Heberli magnetic separator, 335. 

Helen-Bess iron-mine, Birmingham district, Alabama : ore-section, 103. 

Hennin, Alphonse : death, xl. 

Hen rich, F., on the action of hydrochloric acid in formation of chlorides, 816. 

Herrin coal-seam, Illinois, [38]. 

Hewes, L 1., and Hoe, Joseph W. : Graphic Solution of Kuiter^s Formula,, xliii, 231— 
232. 

Hkwbtt, D. Foster : Va'nadium-Depomis of Peru, xliii, 274-299, 

Hewett, Foster: a new occurrence of vanadium, [275]. 

Hibbard, Henry D , on solidifying ingots by transverse compression, 349. 

Hickory Nut iron-ore seam, Birmingham district, Alabama, 96. 

Hillebrand, W. F. : analyses of vanadium-minerals, 286, 294 ; on occurrences of vana- 
dium and molybdenum in rocks of the United States, [862] j on vanadium- 
deposits of Minasraga, Peru, [275] ; on vanadium oxides, 295. 

Hills, B. C., on fluorspar in foundry practice, 273. 

Hlndricbaeu (and others) ; researches on salt-formations, [705]. 

Hiorns, A. H., on influence of bismuth on copper, 605. 

Hofman, H. 0 : Jhsci^sion on the Mining-Course at the Sheffield Scientific School, iale 
University, [xliii]. 

ITopman, H. O., and Hayward, C.B ; Pan- Amalgamation ' An Instructive Laboratory- 
Experiment, xlv, 382-398 , Discussion, 8G8-873. 

Hofman, H. O., and Mostowitsch, W. ; The Behavior of Calcium Sulphate at Elevated 
Temperatures with Some Fluxes, li, 807-808. 

Hoisting, mine ; progress, 545. 

Holmes, Joseph A. : A Rational Basis for the Conservation of Mineral Resources, [xlvi]. 

Hoskin, A. J : Discussion on the Mining- Course at the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale 
University, [xliii]. 

Howard, James E., on steel-rail manufacture, [344] 

Howe, Ernest ; Discussion on A Sea- Level Canal at Panama, [xlvi]. 

Howe, Henry M ; Influence of Ingot-Size on the Degree of Segregation in Steel Ingots, li, 
644-047; Influence of Top- Lag on the Depth of the Pipe in Steel Ingots, lii, 804-807. 

Huanchaca silver-mine, Bolivia, [871], 

Huflford iron-mine, Huntingdon county. Pa., 136. 

Humidity: Effect in Mine- Explosions ; Hwcuamn (Eavbnson), xlv, 835-846; (Sbu- 
rick), xlv, 846-847 

Humidity-tests at West Virginia coal-mines, 660, 836. 

Hunicke, Henry August; (biographical notice, Bulletin No. 29, May, 1909, xxx) 
death, xl. 

Hunter iron-mine. Brush ridge, Pa. ; ore-sections, 135. 

Huntingdon county, Pa.: Clinton Iron-Ore Deposits (Butlbdoe), v, 134-164; Discus- 
sion (Chamberlain), xliv, 855 ; (Kelly), xliv, 854. 

Huntington on decomposition of silver sulphide by quicksilver and salt, 872. 
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HuntooKi Locris D, ; JSammmd Mining and Metollwrgical LaJboratwry of the Sheffield 
Scientijle School, Tale Unwereity, xliii, 233-246 ; Preparing and Recording Samples 
for Use in Technical Aseay-Lahoratoriea^ U, 747-754. 

BydraaliG Dredging for Oold~Bearing OraveU (Gbanosr), xliY» 496-616L 

Hydraulic elevators: Ruble (Poster), 1, 561-566. 

Hydraulic sluicing at the American gold-mine, Pierce City, Idaho, 561. 

Hydrocarbons, vanadium in, 297. 

Ida iron«ore seam, Birmingham district, Alabama, 96. 

Illinois coal : Occluded Oases in (Barker), Sv, 24-31 ; Resources (DeWolf), iv, 7-16 ; M 
B. Campbeirs estimate, 9; Sampling and Analysis (Lindorem^), iv, 17-24; Studies 
of (Bain and others), iv, 3-74 ; XJsefor Domesttc Purposes (Snodobasb), iv, 46-52. 

Independence, Ltd., gold-mine : assays of ore, 590. 

Indian Territory: coal-mine explosions, 844; fatalities from explosions, 844. 

Influence of Bismuth on Wxre-Bar Copper (Lawrie), li, 604-613. 

Influence of Ingot-Size on the Degree of Segregation in Steel Ingots (Howe), li, 644-647. 

Influence of Top-Lag on the Depth of the Pipe tn Steel Ingots (Howe), lii, 804-807. 

Ingalls, W. R , and Raymond, R. W. ; The Mineral Wealth of America, [xliv]. 

Ingots, steel : Influence of Size on Degree of Segregation (Howe), li, 644-647; Influence 
of Top-Lag on the Depth of the Pipe (Howe), lii, 804-807 ; Piping and Segregation / 
Discussion (Dudley), 821 ; sand at. iron molds, 804; solidifying by transverse 
compression, 848; wide vs, narrow, 805; with large corner-radius, 348; York 
transverse mill for rolling, 349. 

Interior coal -province, area and tonnage, 254 

International Coal Mining Co., Bennett, Til.: coal-mines, [25]. 

Iron; in gold-bullion, edect on assay, 793; oxidation and precipitation by bacteria, 
[183]. 

Iron- and steel-alloys : fluorspar in preparation of, 271. 

Iron and steel industries: Value of Fluorspar m (Fobs), xlv, 261-273. 

Iron blast-furnaces, see blast-furnaces. 

Iron-mines; Alabama, Birniiugham district: Compton, 107 ; Oreenapring, 100 ; Helen- 
Bess, 103; Olivia, 103, Potter, 103; Raimniid, 103; Ruffuer, 103; Bloss, 80, 
Valley View, 303 ; Wahanetta, 103 ; Woodward, 103; New York, Oneida county * 
Clinton, 174; Franklin, 174; Pennsylvania, Huntingdon county: Benson, 1.35, 
136; Bookhammer, 136; Evans, 145, 146; Hufford, 136 , Hunter, 135; Mule, 137 ; 
Parker, 136, 143. 

Iron-mining companies* Alabama: Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co, 101-103, 
New York: C. A. Borst, Clinton, Oneida county, 173, 174, Fairliaven Iron Co, 
Sterling station, Cayuga county, 173, 174, Franklin Iron Manufacturing Co, 
Clinton, Oneida county, 173 ; Furnaceville Iron Co., Ontario, Wayne county, 173, 
175; Ontario Iron Co , Ontario, Wayne county, 173. 

Iron-mining development, Birmingham district, Alabama, 113-119. 

Iron-ore : analyses, 86, 129, 143, 174, 17.5, 302, 304 ; magnetic concentration, 332. 

Iron-ore deposits: Clinton; .4 Zoftama (Bubchabd), v, 75-133 ; New Forfc (Newland), 
V, 166-183; Pennsylvania, Stone Valley, Huntingdon County (Rutledge), v, 134-164 ; 
Discussion (Chamberlain), xliv, 855; (Kelly), xliv, 854; Residual Brown, of 
Cuba (Weld), xlv, 299-312 

Iron-ore seams: Alabama, Birmingham district: “Big,’’ R5, 80, 96-104; Hickory 
Nut, 96; Ida, 96. 103; I ron dale, 96-103 ; sections, 98-103,107; New York: red 
flux, 170 ; sections, 168-170 ; Pennsylvania : sections, 135. 

Iron-Ore Supply of the United Stales (Hayes), [xlii]. 

Irondale iron-ore seam, Birmingham district, Alabama, 96-103. 

Irvino, John D. ; The Mining-Coarse at the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University, 
[xiiii]. 
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Jacobs, G. : CoaX-Minmg in Southeastern BrUieh Columbia and in Alberta^ [1], 

Jagger coal-area, Birmingham district, Alabama, 00-01. 

Jefferson and Arnold on influence of bismuth on copper, [005] 

Jenney : on origin of Ozark ores, 187 ; theory of ore-concentration, [197]. 

Jigs not efflcient for separating coal and slate, 650. 

Job, Bobert, on steel-rail manufacture, [342]. 

Johnston, Algernon K. : death, xl. 

Jones, William B., on steel-rail manufacture, [347]. 

Joplin, Mo., cross-bars, 205; signifloance 0 ^ 213, 225, 228. 

Judd on the action of acids on rocks, 815. 

Judd, J. W., on volatile constituents of volcanic emanations, 812. 

Karns tunneling-machine, 456. 

Karsten on the influence of bismuth on copper, [604]. 

Kay on the sulphides of vanadium, 287. 

Keeley, Jerome: (biographical notice. Bulletin No. 32, August, 1909, xxv) ; death, xl. 
Kbffbb, Fbbdbbigk : l^iaoueeion on the Galt Coal-Field^ Lethbridge^ Alberta^ [1]. 
Keller, Edward, on elimination of bismuth from copper-mattes, [606]. 

Kelly, William: Diacusaion on The Clinton Iron-Ore Depoaita in Stone VaUep, Hunt- 
ingdon County ^ Pa.^ xliv, 854. 

Kemp, James F. : Diacutaiona : on the Mining- Course at the Sheffield Scientific Schoolf 
Yale Univeraity, [xliii] ; on Vanadiunt-Depo^tfa in Peru^ xliii, 861-8i<3. 

Kent, William: Diacuaaiona: on the Conaervaiion of Coaly [1]; on Modern Progress in 
Mining and Metallurgy in the Western United StateSy xlix, 881-882. 

Kentucky Fluorspar and Its Value to the Iron and Steel Industries (Fohs), xlv, 261-273. 
Kentucky Fluorspar Co , Marion, Ky. : mill, [265] ; milling-methods, 265. 

Kerr, J. W. L , on fluorspar in upon-hearth steel -practice, 271. 

Keyes, Charles R : Borax-Deposits of the United Statesylily 674-710, Ozark Lead- and 
Zi ne- Deposits : Their OenesiSy Localization^ and Afipration, v, 184-231 ; Discusswnon 
The Genesis of the Lake Valley j New MextcOy Silucr- Deposits, 833-834. 

Kiddie, Thomas Causes of Variation in Ore-Samplingy [xlix] ; on recovery of copper 
flue-dust, 900 ; Discussions : on The Galt Coal-Fieldy LethbridgCy AlbertUy [1] ; on 
Model n Progress in Mining and Metallurgy in the Western United StateSy xlix, 900. 
Kimball, James P, on genesis of iron-ore, 156. 

King on Pogonip limestone, [681]. 

Kirkaldy . tests of copper bars, 611. 

Klondike fluorspar-vein, Crittenden county, Ky,, 261 

Krabler, Emil* (biographical notice, Bulletin No. 36, December, 1909, xxxviii) ; 
death, xl. 

Kunz and Baskerville use ultra-violet light to identify w*illcmitC, [554]. 

Kutter^s formula : Graphic Solution (Hewes and Roe), xliii, 231-232. 

Kyle on vanadium in hydrocarbons, 297. , 

La Borda (la Borde, Laborde), Francisco de, Jean de, Jose de : early mining-opera- 
tions in Mexico, 849, 852 

La Quimica asphaltite-mine, Qtiisque district, Peru, 281. 

Laboratories, Yale University: assay- and metallurgical, 239 : Hammond (Huntoon), 
xliii, 233-246 ; milling, 242 ; ore-testing, 239. 

Laboratory-methods: of amalgamating silver-ores, 382-393 ; Preparing and Becording 
Samples (Huntoon), li, 747-754. 

Laboratory-requirements, 234. 

Lacroix, A., on metals in the sublimates of fumaroles, [810]. 

Lake KaWey, N. M, : Genesis of the SHver-DepositSy [207, 208, 226] ; Discussion (CoUBTis), 
li, 831-833; (Kkyb«), 833-834; (MacDonald), [li]. 

Lang, Cal. : borax-mines, 696 ; geological section, 695. 
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X^AHaDON, N. M. : ZAwit of FutH-Eoonomy in the Iron Blaei-Furnaee, lii, 614-635. 

XiAMB, Mabk: B. : Cyoniding Slimes li, 775-780. 

Z4ums: theory of ore>coiicentretion, [198]. 
lAterites : Sir Thomas Holland on, 307 ; of India, 306. 

Xtanrean, Louis G. ; (biographical notice, BvUetin No. 31, Jnly, 1909, xxi ) ; death, xl. 
Lava, Bmn’s experiments, 814. 

Lawbxb, H. N, ; Influence of Biemuth on IFire-Bar Copper ^ li, 604-613. 

Lam of Ftsturee (Stevens), xlv, 475-491. 
lioad in gold-bullion : effect on assay, 792. 

Lead-smelting, progress, 555. 

X<ead-zin6 deposits ; Missouri ; Ozarh (Keyeb), v, 184-231 ; DieeusBion (Buckley), li, 
866-861 ; Ouachita region. [196] ; Silver Mines, [196]. 

Lead •zinc mining-districts: Arkansas: northern, [201], 205; Hopkins’s investigations, 
206 ; Missouri : central, 203 ; southeastern, 206 ; southwestern, 205 ; New Mexico : 
Magdalena, [209], 226. 

Lebanon City Coal Co., Lebanon, III.; coal-mines, [26]. 
liCglslation : Conaereation of Natural Besourees hy (Baymonh), [iv]. 

Leonhard and Schmidt on origin of Ozark ores, 187. 

Xiesley, early use of contour-lines on maps, 639. ^ 

Level on influence of bismuth on copper, [604], 

Levy, Bbnebt : JHBOuteian on Modem Brogreaa in Mining and Metallurgy in the Weatem 
United Siaiee, xlix, 893--896 ; on mining-methods of Bio Tint© Copper Co , Huelva, 
Spain, 893. 

Lewis, E. A., on influence of bismuth on copper, [605]. 

Lighting of mines, progress, 549. 

Lignite, North Dakota ; non -combustible content, 6. 

Lignite-fields : area in United States, 253. 

Limestone : action of chlorine on, 815 ; alteration to iron-ore, 159 ; analysis, 144. 
Limestone-areas, Birmingham district, Alabama, 90-91. 

Limit of Fuel-Economy in the Iron Blast-Furnace (Langdon), Hi, 614-635. 

Lxni>oeen, J. M. : Sampling and Analysis of IlUnoia CoaU iv, 17-24 
Little Basin coal-field, Alabama, 90-91. 

Little Clara gold-mine; assays of ore, 590. 

Little Wills valley, Alabama • geology, 114 ; iron-ore workings, 88 , map. 90-91. 
Llacsacocba asphalt! te-deposits, Yauh district, Peru, 277. 

Llewellyn, D. E. ; data of mine-explosions in Great Britain, 837. 

Loetschberg tunnel, Switzerland : drill-carriage, 441 ; method of driving, 440. 
Loomis on oxidation and precipitation of iron by bacteria, [183], 

Lost valley, Cal., borax-deposits, 693. 

Louis, Henby ; Discussion on Professional Ethics^ xlv, 853-854. 

Low, V. F. Stanley ; Concentration of Silver-Lead Ores at the Works of Block 10 Co., 
Broken N. 8. W., Australia, [xlv]. 

Lucy, Frank Allen : (biographicltl notice. Bulletin No. 31, July, 1909, xxii) ; death, xl. 
Lyman, Benjamin Smith ; Need of Instrumental Surveying in Practical Geology, li. 
636-643. 

McCaflbry, B. S., on vanadium in ash of Peruvian coal, [863]. 

HcCalley, Henry ; report on the valley-regions of Alabama, [79], 

McCann, Ferdinand, on cyaniding gold- and silver-ores in Mexico, 918. 

McClay, Bobert, on copper-ore of Washington county, Mo , [714]. 

HcClurd, F. K., monazite-mine, Carpenter Knob, N. C., 322. 

McClure’s asphaltite-mine, Page district, I. T., 280. 

McCurdy, John Egbert : (biographical notice, BulUtin No. 29, May, 1909, xxx) ; 
death, xl. 

l^cItoNALU, Bebnabd: Discussion on The Genesis of the Lake Valley, New Mexico, 
^lv€r»DeposUs, [li]. 
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Macklindy W. B. ; bArite-wasker, 740 ; continuons drier for barite, 741 ; grindiiiig*4nill, 
737. 

Magdalena, N. M. : cross-bars, 214 ; lead-zinc mining-district, [209], 226. 

Magnesia-deposits in bitter-lakes of California, [710]. 

Magnesium sulphate in enblimates of fumaroles, 810. 

Magnetic separation of minerals, 332-338. 

Magnetic separators: Ball-Norton, 334; Edison, 337; Heberli, 335; Bowand-type, 
336 ; Wotherill, 335. 

Magnetic substances, 334. 

Mallet, J. W., on silver in volcanic ash, [610]. 

Makktakse, N. H. : JBarometrte and Temperature Conditions at the Time of Dust-ExpUh 
sions in the Appaio^hian Coat- Mines, Hi, 65.5-667, 

MANT017, J. WOODBOFPE : Discusaion on A Sea-Level Canal at Panama, [xlii]. 

Mapping : early use of contour-lines, 639. 

Maps: Alabama: Birmingham district: areal, [93]; mineral areas and industrial 
works, 90-61 ; subdivisions of Clinton iron-ore, 127 ; northeast part, outcrops of 
Clinton formation, 87; British Columbia: Nicola valley coal-field, 799; Cali- 
fornia: borate-regions, 678; Furnace canyon borate-district, 680; Carolina; 
monazite-region, 315; Cuba; Moa iron-ore field, 303; Santiago province iron«>ere 
deposits, 300; niinois: coal-measnres, 8 ; Missouri: Grand Falls chert-bed, under- 
ground contour, [196,213,225]; Washington county barite-region, 712 ; FenilSyl- 
vania : Bucks and Montgomery counties, [641] ; Peru : Quisque vanadium-dis- 
trict, 281; vanadium-districts, 275; Yauli vanadium-district, 277; Switzerland; 
relation of Loetscbberg and Simplon tunnels, 440. 

Maps, mine : increasing use of, 544. 

Mary Casheu gold-mine : assay of ore, 590. 

Mary Leo coal-area, Birmingham district, Alabama, 90-91. 

Mattes, Charles Caspar: (biographical notice. Bulletin No. 33, September, 1909, xrvi) ; 
death, xl. 

Mattes, copper: gold- and silver- con tent, 493 ; metal-ratios, 493; relation of copper- 
content of matte and slag, 494. 

Mayari, Cuba, iron-ore deposits, 299-312. 

Meetings of the Institute. Annual, xxviii; Engineering Societies, on Conservation 
of Natural Resources, iv; list of, from organization, xiv ; New Haven, February, 
1909, xli ; Spokane, September, 1909, xlvili. 

Meobaw, Herbert A. ; Hwcwssion on The Cyaniding of Silver-Ores tn Mexico, 917-918. 

Memphis fluorspar-mine, Crittenden county, Ky., 261, 265. 

Memphis fluorspar- vein, Crittenden county, Ky. : section, 263. 

Metal- Losses in Copper-Slags (Wright), xlv, 492-495. 

Metallurgical and a&say-laboratory, Yale University, 239. 

Metallurgy : copper ; casting test-bars, 606 ; gold : 780-797 ; iron and steel ; use of 
fluorspar, 266 ; Modern Progress tn the Western United States (Bbttnton), xlix, 
543-t561 ; Disctiesion, xlix, 881-901. 

Metals, magnetic, 334. 

Metcalf, William : death, xl. 

Mexico : Cyaniding of Silver- Ores (Bordeaux), li, 764-775 ; Discussion (Meqbaw), 917- 
918. 

Meyerhoffer (and others) : researches on salt-formations, [706]. 

Midget gold-mine: assay of ore, 690. 

Miller, Stephen Cookman : (biographical notice, Bulletin No. 27, March, 1909, xxlx) ; 
death, xl. 

Milling-costs: copper: Braden mines, Chile, 745 ; silver-ore, Mexico, 774. 

Milling-laboratory, Yale University, 242. 

Milexer, H. L. : Discussion on A Sea-Level Canal at Panama, [xlvi]. 

Minasraga (Quisque), Peru, vanadium-district, 280 ; Josd J. Bravo on, [275]; W. F. 
Hillebraod on, [275] ; map, 281. 
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Hiae*air: degree of saturation at different seasons, 660. 

Mine-explosions, 655-<673, 807-809, 835-847. 

Mino-haulage, progress, 546. 

Mine-hoisting, progress, 545. 

Mine Ijs Motte, Mo., fault* 193. 

Mine-lighting, progress, 549. 

Mine-management ; Stag Cafion Fuel Co , Dawson, N. M. : administration-chart, 378; 
rules, 358. 

Mine-xnaps : increasing use, 544. 

Mine-models, 755-759, 913-916. 

Mine-pumping, progress, 548. 

Mine-sigualing, progress, 549 

Mine- timbering; methods, 547 ; round logs stronger than square, 547. 

Mine-ventilation ; 398-412, 874-878; progress, 650; water carried by air-currents, 660. 

Mineral production of the United States, 1906, value, [4]. 

Mineral Wealth of America (Batmond and Ingalls), [xliv]. 

Mines, see name of product, mine, or raining company. 

Mining: Modem Frogresa in the Western United States (Bbunton), xlix, 543-661 ; Di«- 
eussian, xlix, 881-901. 

Mining-costs ; barite, Missouri, 728; coal : by retreating long-wall system, 43 ; in Illi- 
nois, 31-46; in Nicola valley, B. C., 802: copper, Braden mines, Chile, 745 ; silver- 
ores, Mexico, 774. 

Mining- Course at the Sheffield Scientific School^ Yale (Irving), [xlin] ; I>tscua- 

Hon (Eckfblut), [xliii]; (Hofman), [xhii); (Hoskin), [xlni] , (Kknt), [xliii] ; 
(BAYMONn), [xini]. 

Mining- Wastes and Mining-Costs in Illinois (Bick), iv, 31-46. 

Mississippi valley ; analyses of rocks, [221] 

Missouri *. Morgan county ; ssinc-blende deposits, [196] ; Ozark region : artesian con- 
ditions, 216 , geological structure, 192 ; geotectonica, 192 , T^ead- and Zmc-Deposits 
(Kkyfb), V, 184-231; Discussion (BucKLEYj, li, 856-861, St. Louis legion : 
Wheeler on zinc-blende deposits, [196] , Wu&biiigtou county; Geology^ Mining, 
and Preparation of Barite (Steel), It, 711-743 

Moa bay, Cuba, iron-ore deposits, 299-312 ; map, 303 

Modem Practice of Ore-Sampling (Bkunton), xlix, 567-596 

Modem Progress in Mining and Metallurgy tn the Western United (Brunton), 

xlix, 543-561; Discussion (Catlett), xlix, 882-885; (Goohale), xlix, 891- 
893; (Kent), xlix, 881-882; (Kipdie), xlix, 900-901, (Levy), xlix, 893-896; 
(Saunders), xlix, 896-900; (Snellino). xlix, 885-891 

Modification of Coal hy Low- Temperature Distillation (Francis), iv, 62-66. 

MoissatJ, bibliography of the chemistry of vanadium, [274]. 

Mojave desert, Cal., borax-deposits, 693. 

Mojave valley, Cal., borax-concentrating vats, 699. 

Molds for steel ingots ; sand vs, iron, 804 

Molybdenum: Hillebraud on occurrence in rocks of the United States, [862]. 

Monaziie and Monazite- Mining in the CaroHnas (Pratt and Stebrktt;, v. 313-340. 

Monazite-mines : North Carolina, Cleveland county British, 322, 323, F. K. Mc- 
Clurd, 322. 

Montana Tonopah mine-workings : glass model, 755. 

Montgomery and Bucks counties, Pa., map, [641]. 

Moore, Bobert Thomas, on coal-consumption in England, 880 

Morris, Israel Wistar ; (biographical notice, Bulletin No. 39, March, 1910, xxxviii) ; 
death, xl. 

Morrow gap, Ala. ; ore-section, 103. 

Mostowitsch, W., and Hofman, H. O. ; The Behavior of Calcium Sulphate at Elevated 
Temperatures with Some Fluxes, li, 807-808. 

Mauatoin Copper Co., Martinez, Cal, ; chemical works, [421], 
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Mule iron>mine^ Huntingdon county, Pa., 137. 

Musconetcong Iron Works, Stanhope, N. J. ; blast-furnace, 467. 

Musskk, H. W. ; XHacuaaion of the BogoalovaJc Mining Estate, [xliv]. 

Nason on origin of Ozark iron-ore, 216. 

Navas, Cuba, iron-ore deposits, 300-312. 

Need of Instrumenlal Surveying in Practical Geology (Lymast), li, 636-643. 

Nernst lamp, construction and operation, 339. 

Nesmith, John Wellington : (biographical notice, Pidleiin No. 40, April, 1910, xxix) ; 
death, xl. 

Nevada borax-deposits, 677. 

New Haven meeting of the Institute, February, 1909, xli. 

New Mexico: Dawson : civic features, 379 ; coal-mines. 354-381 ; Magdalena: cross- 
bars, 214 ; lead-zinc mining-district, 209, 226. 

New Separator for the Removal of Slate from Coal (AYBE8),lii, 648-654. 

Now Theory of the Genesis of Brown Hematite Ores ; and a New Source of Sulphur^Sttpply ; 
(Catlett), [xliv]. 

New York: Cltnion Iron-Ore Deposits (Newland), v, 165-183; iron-ore resources, 
172. 

New Zealand : gold-dredging, 499. 

Newland, D H. . (Mnton Iron-Ore Deposits \n New York State, v, 165-183. 

Newland, D H., and Hartnagel, C A : report on iron-ores of the Clinton formation 
lu New York State, [165]. 

Nicola Development Co , Ltd , Nicola valley, B C : coal-mines, 801. 

Nicola Valley Coal & Coke Co , Nicola valley, B C. : coal-mines, 801 , mining-methods, 
801 

Nicola Valley Coal-Field, British Columbia (Roberts), hi, 798-803. 

Nicolardot, P., on metallurgy of vanadium [274] 

Nitrogen ; distillation of coal in, 62. 

Norris, R V. : Discussion on Pressure-Fans vs. Exhaust-Fans, 874-878. 

North, Edmund D ; Glass Mine-Models, li, 755-759. 

North Dakota lignite ’ non-combustible content, 6. 

Northern, or Great Plains, coal-provmce : area and tonnage, 254. 

Nulsen, Klein & Krause, St Louis, Mo.; barite-mill, [734] . 

Oakes, John C • Discussion on A Sea- Level Canal at Panama, [xlii] 

Occluded Gases in Illinois Coals (Barker), iv, 24-31 
Office] 8 of the Institute : 1909, x ; 1910, xi ; past, xii. 

O’Gara Coal Co., Eldorado, III , coal-mines [26] 

Old Abe gold-mine: assay of ore, 590 

Olivia iron-mine, Birmingham district, Alabama: ore-section, 103, 

Ontario Iron Co , Ontario, N. Y. ; iron-mines, 173. 

Oolitic iron-ore : Alabama, 83, 85; New York, 84, 85, analyses, 174. 

Open-hearth steel : statistics of production, 415. 

Open-hearth steel-practice : fluorspar in, 270, 271. 

Open-heaith steel-works; Southern Steel Co., Gadsden, Ala., [133]; Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co , Birmingham, Ala., 133; Ensley, Ala., 133. 

Ore-bcaring veins: Formation and Enrichment (Bancroft), li, 809-817. 
Ore-concentration : electro-magnetic, 332-338, 553 ; theories, 197-198. 

Ore-deposits ; concentrated in synclines, 207 ; concentration by surface-decay, 221 ; 

relation to geologic structure, 201-216. 

Ore-materials : factors controlling localization, 224. 

Ore-reserves . methods of estimating, 125. 

Ore-roasting, progress, 554. 

Ore-runs * relation to relief features, 215. 

Ore-samplers: Brunton, 677; Charles Snyder, 675; Taylor <& Brunton, 574; Vezir, 
677. 
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Ore-wmpliHfir, 552, 567-596, 

Ofe-mmpling mills: Taylor & Brunton, Silver City, ITtali, 685; Tintic Smelting 
CO., Silver City, Utah, 586. 

Ore-testing laboratory, Yale University, 239. 

Ore-trongbe: signiScance in prospecting, 209. 

Ores, see names of metals. 

Ores: moisture-content at diflferent seasons, 567. 

Ouachita region, Missouri , Comstock on lead-sine deposits, [196]. 

Oxygen: absorbed by coal, 28; distillation of coal in, 64; liberated from ferric oxide 

by heat, 808. . . /xr \ 

Osarb Lead- and Ztne-Depoaits : Their Qeneeia, Looalization, and Migratum (KbyisS), v, 
184-231 ; Discuseion (Buckley), U, 856-861. 

Pacbuca (Brown, Grothe) tanks for cyantding, 771, 918. 

Pacific Coast coal-province, area, and tonnage, 254. 

Palmarejo, Mexico : agitation -tanks in cyanide-mills, 770. 

Palmarito Mining Co., Mocorito district, Sinaloa, Mexico, analysis of silver-ore, 393. 

JPan-Afnalganuttion ! An Tneiructive Laboratory- JExpertineni (SCo$'MAN and Haywabi>), 
xlv, 382-398; IHeeussion (Hofman and Haywabd), 868-878 ; (Biteb), 865-868 ; 
(Tays), li, 864-865. 

Para-magnetic substances, 334. 

Pabkeb, Epwabd W, : Oonoervaiion of Coal in the United States, li, 596-603 ; rejports on 
coke-manufacture, 419, 878. 

Pabkeb, Edwabu W.* and Campbell, Mabius B. : Coal- Fields of the United States, 
xhi, 253-260. 

Parker iron-mine, Huntingdon county, Pa , 136. 

Parr, S W : on character and composition of Illinois coal, 5 ; tests of bitnminous 
coal, 62. 

Parr, S. W., and Hamilton, N. D. ; tests of Illinois coals, .57, 61. 

Parr and Wheeler; coal-sampler, 17; on deterioration of exposed coal, 21. 

Patio process : average extraction of precious metals in Mexico, 851. 

Patronite: analysis, 286. 

Peabody Coal Co., Marion, 111. ; coal-mines, [27, 30] 

Pennsylvania: coal: area of anthracite-fields, 253,599; iron-ore, 134-104, 854-856 , 
map of Bucks and Montgomery counties, [641] ; mine-explosions, 1871-1907, 843. 

Percival: on origin of Ozark ores, [187]; theory of ore-concentration, [197]. 

Percy on effect of sodium chloride in silver-ore amalgamation, 872. 

Peru: aspbaltite-deposits: Quisque (Minasraga) district, 280, Yauli district, 276; 
maps, 275, 277, 281; Vanadium- Deposits (Hewett), xlin, 274-299; Discussion 
(Blow), [xlin]; (Kemp), xliii, 861-863. 

Peterson, Bertel : (biographical notice, Bulletin No. 35, November, 1909, xxvi) ; death, 
xl. 

Petroleum associated with grahamite in West Virginia, [863]. 

Pig-iron, heat-units required for smelting-operations, 620; production at various 
periods, 414, 426; reduction of fuel in making, 426. 

Piping and Segregation in Steel Ingots ,* Discussion (Dudley), li, 821—830. 

Pitcairn, Kobert: (biographical notice, Bulletin No. 35, November, 1909, xxvii), 
death, xl. 

Pittman, K T. : tests and analyses of iron-ores, 128, 129. 

Pinte Point, Furnace valley, Cal. : geologic section, 693. 

Playas of southern California, 679. 

Pocahontas, Va., coal : non-combustible content, 6. 

Point Mining & Milling Co., Mineral Point, Mo.: barite-mill, 734. 

POBTEB, J. McD. : The Ruble Hydraulic Elevator, 1, 561-566. 

POBTEB, John J. : Discussion on An Unusual Blast-Furnace Product ; and Nickel in Some 
Virginia Iron-Ores, [xlv]. 
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Posepsy ; on origin of 02saTk ores, 188; theory of ore-conoentration, [187]. 
PoBtlethwaite, B. H., on bydraolio dredging, 502. 

Potassium sulphate in sublimates of fumaroles, 810. 

Potter iron-mine, Birmingham district, Alabama : ore-sections, 102, 103. 

Power, F. Danvers, on hydraulic dredging in Australia, 503. 

Power-plant of the Stag Cation Fuel Co., Dawson, N. M., 374. 

Pbatt, Jobspu Hyde, and Stbbbibtt, Douglas B. : l£onaseite and Monaante- Mining in 
the Caroliuae, v, 313>340. 

Pratt coal-area, Birmingham district, Alabama, 90-91. 

Prt^paringand Recording Samples for Use in Technical Assay- lAihorataries (Huntoon), li, 
747-764. 

Jh'essure-Fans vs. Exhaust Fans (Stow), xliv, 398-412 ; Discussion (Nobbis), 874r*880. 
Pressure-gauge, blast-furnace, 251. 

Proctor tunneling-machine, 455. 

Professional Ethics; Discussion (Louis), xlv, 853-854. 

Protean (Clinton) formation : name given by Vanuxem, [169]. 

Publications of the Institute, xv. 

Pumping, progress, 548. 

Putnam, B. T. : notes on samples of iron-ore collected in New York, [165]. 

Pyrite in sublimates of fumaroles, 810. 

Pyrometer-Stand^ Adjustable (Bahney), li, 760-763. 

Pyrrhotite in sublimates of fumaroles, 810. 

Quartering, Cornish, 568. 

Quartering coal-samples : distribution of ash-content, 19. 

Quilcbena coal-fleld, British Columbia, [799]. 

Quisque (Minasraga), Peru, van ad lum -district, 280 ; Jos6 J. Bravo on, [275] ; W. F. 

Hillebraud on, [275] ; map, 281. 

Quisqueite : analysis, 286. 

Badialax clianneler tunueling-machine, 454. 

Bail-mill of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Ensley, Ala., [133]. 

Railroads : Alabama, Birmingham district (map), 90-91 ; British Columbia, Nicola 
valley (map), 797. 

Raimund irou-miue, Birmingham district, Alabama : ore-section, 103. 

Rammelsberg on decomposition of silver sulphide by quicksilver and iron, 872. 
Rand, Jasper Raymond : (biographical notice. Bulletin No. 29, May, 1909, zxxi) ; 
death, xl. 

Randolph county. 111., coal-district, 14, 

Rational Basis for the Conservation of Mineral Resources (Holmes), [xlvi]. 

Raton, N. M. : coal-field, 354 ; coal-seam, 355. 

Rattle-box for barite-cleaniiig, 731. 

Raymond, R W. : Biographical Notice of James Duncan Hague^ [xliv] ; Biographical 
Notice of Hermann Wedding (translation), xlv, 538-542 ; The Conservation of Natural 
Resources by Legislattouj [iv] ; Discussions • a» The Conservation of Coal^ [1] ; on Dust- 
Explosions m Coal-Mines, xlix, 807-809 ; on The Mining- Course at the Sheffield Seien- 
tific School, Yale University, [xlni]. 

Raymond, R. W , and Ingalls, W. R : The Mineral Wealth of America, [xliv]. 

Red mountain, Ala : Clinton lormation, sections, 78-80 ; iron-mines, production, 1907, 
162 ; mining-development, 113-119. 

Reid, A. Scott : Discussion on Glass Mine-Models, 913-916. 

Reliable Steel Rail and How to MakeR (Yobk), xlv, 341-353. 

Republic Iron Sc Steel Co , Thomas, Ala. : blast-furnaces, [132]. 

Residual Brown Iron-Ores of Cuba (Weld), xlv, 299-312. 

Reverberatory copper-smelting, progress, 555. 

Review of Modem Cyanide Practice in the United States and Mexico (£(haw), [lii]* 
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Bick, Gbobgb 9.: Xming-Wdatea and 3£ininghOost» in lilinoiBf iv, 31'>46. 

Bice on Springfield, III., coal-distriot, [13]. 

Bidhards, B. H, ; on magnetic attraction of various minerals, 334 j on speed for vanner- 
belts, 523. 

Biobards amalgamating-pan, 383. 

Bicbardson, Davis : (biographical notice. Bulletin No. 30, June, 1909, xx) ; death, xl. 
Bichardson on the nature and origin of asphalt, [297]. 

Biohard,T. A,, on hydmulic dredging in New Zealand, [499]. 

Bitjsb, Gkoboe W. : JDisensaion on Ban-Amalgamatton : An Instructive Laboratory'^ BX’ 


perimentf 865-868. 

Bobxbtb, MiiiNOB; The Nicola Valley Cfoal^Bield^ British Cblnmftio, lii, 798-808 ; Dm- 
cussion on The Qalt Codl'‘Field, Lethbridge^ Alberta^ [1]. 

Bobertson : analyses of rocks of the upper Mississippi valley, [281] ; on geology of 
Missouri, [717]. 

Bobebtson, WiiiLiAM Fjlket : Diseuesion on The Oalt Coal-Field, Lethbridge, Alberta, [1]. 
Bobertson and Winslow ; on origin of Ozark ores, 188 ; theory of ore-conoentration, 


[197]. 

Bochester, N. Y ; section of Clinton formation, 169. 

Bock'drills; capacity, [435] ; improvements, 545. 

Bock-excavation : ancient methods, [436]. 

Rock-fissnrea ; classification, 491; Xaiw a/ (Stevens), xlv, 475-491. 

BockHsalt deposits, California, [710]. 

Bocks: analyses: Clarke’s tables, [722] ; Mississippi valley, [221] ; fissure-laws, 475- 
491 ; jointing-law, 475. 

Rocky Mountain coal -province, area and tonnage, 254. 

Bob, Joseph W , and Heweb, L. I. ; Graphic Solution of Butter’s Formula, xliii, 231- 
232. 

Boiling-mills; Southern Steel Co., Ensley, Ala, [133] , Tennessee Coal, Iron & Bail- 
road Co., Bessemer, Ala , [133] ; Easley, Ala , [133], 

Roth on borates in brme-spring waters, [702], 

Rowand-type Wetlicrill magnetic separator, 336. 

Ruble Hydraulic Elei'ator (Porter), 1, 561-566. 

Bufi'ner iron-mine, Birmingham district, Alabama, [113] ; ore-sections, 103. 

Rut LEDGE, J. J. ; Clinton Iron- Ore Deposits in Stone Valley, Huntingdon County, Pa., 
V, 134-164. 


Sacramento gold-mine: assay of ore, 590 
Salinas : origin, 704. 

Saline waters: composition, 706 ; solubility of components, 707. 

Salt . effect in silver-ore amalgnmation, 394, 872 

Salt-formations, researches of Van’t Hoff, Meyerhoffer, Hindrichsen, and Weigat, 
[705]. 

Salts* order of deposition, 704 ; solubility, 707. 

Sampling and Analysis of Tllinoss Coals (EindqbeN), iv, 17-24. 

Sampling bullion for assay, 782. 

Sampling-mills . Taylor & Brunton, Silver City, Utah, 585 ; Tintic Smelting Co., Sil- 
ver City, Utah, 586. 

Sampling ores : Causes of PoriaBoB (KiDDiB), [xlix] ; Modem Practice [BruntonJ 
xlix, 567-596 , progress, 552. 

San Francisco silver-mill, Pachuca, Mexico, [771]. 

San Rafael Co , Chinapas, Mexico: character of gold-silver ore, 864. 

Sand-treatment cost; silver-ore, Mexico, 767, 918. 

Sandberger; theory of ore-concentration [197]. 

Sangamon Coal Co., Springfield, 111. : coal-mines, [86, 27, 30] . 

Santa Clara valley, Cal., borax-deposits, 699. 

Santiago, Cuba, iron-ore deposits, 299-312. 
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Saukpkbs, W. L. : Driving Headings in JRoeh TwnneUt xliii, 432-458; Duwustiont: on A 
Sea^Lovel Canal at Panama, [zlii] ; oti The Coneeroation of Coal in the United States, 
901-906 ; on Modem Progress in Mining and Metallurgy in the Western United States, 
xlix, 896-900. 

Savftge on Springfield, 111., coal-district, [13]. 

Schmidt and Leonhard on origin of Ozark ores, 187. 

Schnabel on decomposition of silver sulphide by quicksilver and iron, 872. 

ScHBOSDTXK, Emil ; Bwgraphicdl Notice of Hermann Wedding, xlv, 538-542. 

Schwab, Gustav H. : Discussion on A Sea-Level Canal at Panama, [xlii]. 

Sea^Level Canal at Panama — A Study of Its Desirabthty and FeasiMlity (Gbangbb), [xlii] ; 
Discussion (Bakbb, Evans, Gbangbb, Hancock, Haupt, Howe, Manton, Mill- 
NBB, Oakes, Saunpebs, Schwab), [xlii, xliii, xlvi]. 

Sea-water; boron in, 701 ; Usiglio’s experiments in evaporating, [705]. 

Separators, electro-magnetic : Ball-Norton, 334, Edison, 337 ; Heberli, 335; Bowand- 
type, 336 ; Wetherill, 335. 

Se^iarators for silver-ores, cone, 765. 

Serpentine ; analysis, 304. 

Shaw, S, F.: Berisw of Modem Cyanide Practice m the United States and Mexteo [Hi]. 

Shed, N. W ; Foundryman's laboratory finorspar-tests, [271]. 

Sheffield Scieniifte School, Yale University : Hammond Mininy and Metallurgical Labormiory 
(Huntoon), xliii, 233-246; Jifining-Cburse (IjaviNG), [xliii]. 

Shepard : on artesian conditions in the Ozark region, Missouri, 216 ; on bending of 
strata by igneous intrusions, [213]. 

Shbbidan, Jo. E. : Coal-Mines and Plant of the Stag Canon Fuel Co., Dawson, N. M., 
xliv, 354-381. 

Shot-firing systems * Loetschberg tunnel, Switzerland, 447,451 ; Stag Canon Fuel Co., 
Dawson, N. M,, 361 

Shurick, a T • Discussion on Efect of Humidity on Mine- Explosions, xlv, 846-847, 

Siebenthal and Smith : map of Grand Falls, Mo , chert-bed, [196, 213,225]. 

Sigafoos tunnel ing-machiiie, 456. 

Signaling in mines, progress, 549. 

Silica: effect on copper-content of slag, 495. 

Silver ill gold bullion effect on assay, 792 

Silver-content of copper-slags, 493. 

Silver-deposits Lake valley, N M , 207, 208, 226, 831-834. 

Silver-lead ores. Concentration at the Works of the Block 10 Co , Broken Hill, N S W., 
Australia (Low), Ixlv]. 

Silver-mines: Bolivia: Huanchaca, 871 , Peru, Yauli district Andaychagua [277] ; 
Oarahiiacra, [277] . 

Silver Mines, Mo , lead-zinc deposits, Haworth on, [19t>] 

Silrer-Minei of Mexico , Discussion (BorpI' A tX^ xlvi, 852, (Bromly), xlvi, 848-852. 

Silvei -mills: San Francisco, Paehuea, Mexico, [771], Temascal tepee district, Mexico, 
practice, 764 

Silver-ore amalgamation amalgam -retort, 391 , effect of adding blue vitriol, 397 ; 
effect of varying, amount of salt, 394, 872; time of amalgamating, 396 ; time of 
grinding, 395 ; laboratory-experiment, 864-873; laboratory-methods, 382- 

393 , Ki< hards auialgamating-pau, 383 , Una process, 871 , Washoe process, 383. 

Silvei-ores. analyses, 393; cyanide treatment in Mexico, 764-775, 917, 918. 

Silver-sulpliide : decomposition in silver-ore amalgamation, 872. 

Silvestri, O , on copper in volcanic fumes, [810]. 

Singer, William H : (biographical notice, No 39, March, 1910, xli); death, xl. 

Slags, copper: effect of silica on copper-content, 495; gold- and silver-content, 493; 
Metal-Losses (Wright), xlv, 492-495 ; metal -ratios, 493; relation of copper-con- 
tent of slag and matte, 494 

Slate* New Separator for Removal from Coal (Ayres), In, 648-654. 

Slime. (*yamdi)ig (Lamb), li. 775-780; Treatment on Vanners (Gahl), xlv, 5X7-538. 

VOL. XL. — 57 
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Sliming (vtlvei^res, tabe*mil1s for, 766. 

Siip<-min, Mackliiid,r737. 

Slots No. 1 iron>mine, Bessemer, Ala. : ore-section, 60. 

Sloss-ShetOeld Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala.: blast-furnaces, [132]. 

Smelting, electrical : progress, 566. 

Smith and Slebenthal: map of Grand Falls, Mo., chert-bed, [196, 213, 225]. 

Smock, J. C. : report on iron-mines and iron-ore districts in the State of New York, 

lies]. 

Smoke-proof furnace, 53-35 ; tile roof for, 55, 

ShnohelttM Comhmtion of Bituminous Coal (Bemknt), iv, 52-57. 

Smyth, C. H., Jr. : analysis of Clinton iron-ore, 174 ; on Clinton iron-ore, ^120, 122, 
[165, 176]. 

Smyth, H. L.: Discussion on Dip and Pttehf [xliv]. 

Snake river, Idaho, gold : associated wigi volcanic ash, 817 ; character, 501. 
SNELI.INO, Walter C. : Discussion on Jkndem Progress in Mining and Metallurgy in Hie 
Western United States, xlix, 885-891. 

Snodgrass, J M. : Use of lUtnoxs Coal for Domestic Purposes, iv, 46-52. 

Snyder, Charles, ore-sampler, 575. 

Soda-deposits in bitter-lakes of California, [710]. 

Sodium chloride: effect in silver-ore amalgamation, 394, 872. 

Sodium sulphate in sublimates of fnmaroles, 810 

Southern Steel Co. : blast-furnaces, Gadsden, Ala., 133 ; Trussville, Ala., 132, rolling- 
mill, Ensley, Ala., 133; steel -plant, Gadsden, Ala., 133. 

Spanish -American Iron Co. : irou-ore deposits, Mayan, Cuba, 299. 

Spencer, A C., on iron-orc in Cuba, 301, 308. 

Spencer, Vanglian, and Hayes : report on a geological reconnoissance of Cuba, [309]. 
Spht-shovel ore-sampling, 572. 

Splitters for ore-sampling, 574 

Spitzkasteu replaced by cone-separators in Mexican silver-mills, 765. 

Spokane meeting of the Institute, September, 1909, xlviii. 

Spurr, J. E. : on coletuanite-beds of California and Nevada, 911 ; on geology of Basin 
Range structures, [684]. 

St. Louis «fc O’Fallon Coal Co , O’Fallon, 111.: coal-mines, [25]. 

Slag Canon Fuel Co., Dawson, N. M : Coal-Mines and Plant (Sheridan), xhv, 354-381. 
Steam : distillation of coal in, 63. 

Steel, A. A, : Geology, Mining, and Preparation of BarUe in Washington County, Mo , li, 
711-743. 

Steel; effect of deoxidizing with aluminum, 817, Bradley Stoughton on effect of 
overheating, 342 ; production statistics. 415 ; registering physical qualities dur- 
ing rolling, .353, 

Steel industry, growth, 415. 

Steel Ingots • Influence of Size on Segregation (Howe), li, 644-647 ; Influence of Top-Lag 
on the Depth of the Pipe (Howe), In, 804-807; Piping and Segregation , Discussion 
(Dudley), li, 821-830. 

Steel-manufacture; fluorspar in, 266 
Steel-plants, Birmingham district, Alabama, 90-91. 

Steel-rail manufacture: citations: C. B. Dudley, 341, 348; James E. Howard, 344; 

Robert Job, 342; William R. Jones, 347 ; Edward Williams, 348. 

Steel rails : York universal mill for rolling, 346. 

Steel-works, open-hearth . Southern Steel Co., Gadsden, Ala., [133] ; Tennessee (5oal, 
Iron & Railroad Co , Birmingham, Ala., 133 ; Ensley, Ala., 133 
Steers suction-dredge, 497, 508. 

Strbrett, Douglas B., and Pratt, Joseph Hyde : Monasite and Monasite- Mining in 
the Caroltnas, v, 313-340. 

Stevens, Blamey ; The Laws of Fissures, xlv, 475-491. 

Stillwell, Lewis B. ; Electricity and the Conservation of Fnergy, [iv]. 
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Stirling, James: (biographical notice, BuUeitn No. 33, September, 1909, xxvii); 
death, xl. 

Stokers : chain -grate, 55 ; new form of underfeed, 56. 

Stone Valley y Pa. : Clinton Iron-Ore Deposits i‘RvTh,KiKm)f v, 134-164 ; Discussion (Cham- 
mcBLAlN), xhv, 855 ; (KBt.i.Y), xHv, 854. 

Stoughton. Bradley, on overheating steel, 342 

Stow, Audley H ; Presstvre-Fans vs. Eahatist-Fansy xliv, 398-412, 

Stbonq, a, M. ; Discussion on Borax-Depostts of the Untied SiateSySO&SlZ. 

Strontium associated with barite in Kentucky fluorspar-region, 720. 

Studies of JUinots Coals (Bain and others), iv, 3-74. 

Sub-bitaminous coal-flelds: area in] the United States, 253; tonnage, 255. 

Sulphur: in asphalts, Bichardson on, 297; In ing-iron, reduced by fluorspar, 273. 
Sulphuric acid recovered from 'aaste furnace-gases, [420]. 

Surveying : Need of in Pi'actical Geology (I*yman), li, 636-643. 

Surveying-instruments and methods, [641]. 

SWESTSEB, R. H. : Blast- Pressure at the Tuyeres and Inside the FumaeCy xltv, 247-252. 
Synclines : mineral deposits located in, 207, 212 ; origin, 210. 

Taco bay, Cuba, iron-ore deposits, 300-312. 

Tanks, air-agitation : charge-system r«. series-system of operating, 778; Pachuca 
(Brown, Grothe), 771, 918 

Taxco district, Mexico . early mining-operations, 850. 

Taylor & Brunton Sampling Works, Silver City, Utah, flow-sheets, 586 ; mill, 585; 

sampling-results, 590 
Taylor & Brunton ore-splitter, 574, 

Tays, K a H ; DtJtcussion on Pan-- Amalgamation : An Instructive Laboratory- Experiment y 
li, 864-865. 

Tern ascal tepee, Mexico* cyanide practice, 764-775. 

Temperature conditions : effect on mine-explosions, 655 

Tennessee Coal, lion & Railroad Co., Birmingham district, Ala.: blast-furnaces, 132; 
iron-mines, 101-103, ore-scctions, 101-103 , lail-mill, 133; rolling-mill, 133; steel- 
works, 133 

Tennessee Copjicr Co manufactures sulphuric and fioni waste furnace-gases, 420. 
Test-bars ; casting, 606 

Testing Station of the United States Geological Survey, Pittsburg, Pa , opeiations, 
885. 

Tests of fuels at tlie Engineeiing Experiment Station of the University of Illinois, 
49, 57, 58, 62. 

Thomson, J. A. . Discussion on the Corrosion of Water-Jackets of Copper Blast- FurnaceSy 
[xhvj. 

Thoria-contcnt of moiiazite-sand, 314 
Timbei consumed in mines at Canauea, Mexico, 429 
Timbering in mines, progress, 547 
Tina amalgamating process, 871. 

Tiiitic Smelting Co., Silver City, Utah : florr-shcet, 587 ; mill, 586 
Tramming, underground : progress, 546 
Treatment of Slnne on Vanners (Gaht.), xlv, .517-538 
Tunnel-carriages: Alpine, 450; Burleigh, 450; Loetschberg, 441. 

Tunuel-drivnig systems: American, 433 ; Belgian, 440; Radialax, 454. 
Tuiinehng-machmes : Bennett, 458, Fowler, 457; Karns, 450; Proctor, 455, Ra- 
dialax, 454 ; Sigafoos, 456. 

Tnnneling-records : American, 436, 551; European, 438 

Tnnnels: ancient, [436]; Bitter Root Mountains, Idaho, 437; College Hill, Provi- 
dence, R. 1 , 448 ; Loetschberg, Switzerland, 439, 453 
Tunnels: Driving Headings in Rock (SAtTNHERs), xUii, 432-468. 

Tyee Copper Co., Ladysmith, B. C : recovery of flue-dust, 900. 
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trdden, X A. : on coa^boda of Peoria county. 111., 15; of St. Clair county, 111., 14. 
Ultra-violet light to detect wlllemite in tailings, [554]. 

Ulrich on quarts of Washington county, Mo., [713]. 

'*Unit coal,’* formula for calculating, 63. 

University of Illinois Engineering Experiment Station : tests of fuels, 49, 67, 58, 62. 
Vwunuil Slast-Fuructce Product! and Nuikel tn Some Virginia Iron- Ores j XHscwution 
(POBTER), [xlv]. 

V$e of minds Coal for DomesHc Purposes (Snodgrass), iv, 46-62. 

Usiglio ; experiments in evaporating sea-water, [705]. 


Valley View iron-mine, Birmingham district, Alabama: ore-section, 103. 

Van Hise on alteration of fluorite, [724]. 

Van Hise and Bain : on artesian conditions in the Osark region, Missouri, 217 ; on 
origin of Ozark orcis, 190 ; thcKiry of ore-concentration, [197]. 

Vanadmm: bibliographies, [274] ; in ash of Peruvian coal, [862]; in hydrocarbons, 
297; in rocks of the United States, Hillebrand on. [862]; occurrences, H 8. 
Washington on, [862]. 

Vanadium- Deposits in Peru (Hewett), xliii, 274-299; Discussion (Blow), [xliii]; 

(Kemp), xliii, 861-863. 

Vanadium-minerals : analyses, 286. 

Vanadium oxides: analyses, 294, 295. 

Vanadium sulphides : Carnot on preparation of, 298 ; Kay on, 287. 

Vanners, Prue : tests on copper slimes, 517-538 ; water-regulator for, 580 
Van’t Hoflr(and others): researches on salt- formations, [705]. 

Vannxem and Hall: reports on iron-ores of New York, [165]. 

Vapors as mineralizers of rocks, 702. 

Vaughan, Hayes, and Spencer: report on a geological reconnoissancc of Cuba, [309]. 
Ventilating- System at the Comstock Mines, Nevada (Young), [li]. 

Ventilation, mine : Pressure-Fans vs. Exhaust-Fans (Stow), xliv, 398-412 ; Discussion 
(Norris), 874-878 , water carried by air-currents, 660 
Ventura county, Cal , borax -deposits, 701. 

Vermilion county, 111., coal-district, 14; M. R. Campbell on, [14]. 

Vezin ore-sampler, 577. 

Virginia coal ; non-combustible content of Pocahontas, 6 

Vitriol, blue : effect in silver-ore amalgamation, 397 

Vitriol condensed from sulphurous acid at Swansea, England, [421]. 

Volcanic emanations : 812 ; boric acid in, 7C^ ; copper in, 810. 

Vulcauism lu the formation of ore-bodies, 810. 


Wahanetta iron -mine, Birmingham district, Alabama: ore-section, 103 
Waihi gold-mine, Waihi, N. Z. * glass model, 914. 

Walcott on rocks of the Grand Canyon, Colo., distiict, [683]. 

Walcott, Wayne county, N. Y. : section of Clinton formation, 169. 

Walden, P. T , on decomposition of ferric oxide by heat, 808. 

Wallace • theory of ore-concentration, [198]. 

Warrior coal-field, Alabama, 89-91 

Warth, H analyses of dolerite and bauxite, 307. 

Washington, H. 8., on occurrences of vanadium, [862]. 

Waste of Natural Resources by Fire (Baker), [iv]. 

Water: amount carried by ventilating-currents, 660; Vonservation of (Freeman), 
[iv] ? Kutter’s formula for determining flow, 231. 

Water, brine-spring: borates in, [702], 

Water, ocean : boron in, [701] ; Usiglio’s experiments in evaporating, 70.*>. 
Water-regulator for vanners, 520 
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Water- works : Dawson, N. M,, 377. 

Waters, saline : composition, 706. 

Weather-conditions: influence on mine-explosions, 655. 

Weathering of Coal (Whjcbleb), iv, 57-61. 

Weddingt Hermann: Biographical Notice (Schboedteb), xlv, 538-542. 

Weed : theory of ore-concentration, [198]. 

Weems: analysis of rocks of Upper Mississippi valley, [221]. 

Weigat (and others): researches on salt-formations, [705]. 

Weld, C, M. : Residual Brown Iron-Ores of Cuba^ xlv, 299-312. 

Welniau suction -dredge, [499]. 

Welabach mantles : method of manufacture, 338. 

West Bed Mountain, Alabama: mining-development, 113-119; sections of Clinton 
formation, 80, 81. 

West Virginia: hygrometric conditions at mines, 836; mine-explosions, 1893-1907, 
843. 

Western Ore Purchasing Oo^ Millers, Nev . flow-sheet, 588; sampling-results, 692. 
Wetherill magnetic separators, 335. 

Wheeleb, W. F. ; Weathermg of Coalf iv, 57-61. 

Wlieeler on zinc-blende deposits, St. Louis region, Missouri, [196]. 

Wheeler and Parr ; coal-sampler, 17 ; on deterioration of exposed coal, 21. 

White, David . on Illinois coal-measures, 11; on Western Illinois coal-field, 10. 
White, I. C : on association of grahamite and petroleum in West Virginia, [863] ; on 
geology of Huntingdon county. Pa., 134 
Whitney: theory of ore-con ceiiti at ion, [197]. 

Willemite m tailings detected by ultra-violet light, [554] 

Williams, Delos Van Alstyne . (biographical notice, Bulletin No. 31, July, 1909, xxii) ; 
death, xl. 

Williams, Edward, on steel -rail manufacture, [34b] 

Williamson Iron Co, Birmingham district, Alabama * blast-furnaces, [132]. 

Winsslow : on bending of strata by igneous intrusions, [213] ; on concentration of ore- 
deposits by surface-decay, [221]. 

Winslow and Robertson; on origin of Ozark ores, 188 ; theory of ore-concentration, 
[197]. 

Wires : ari»cnic-couden8ation on, 892 ; as dust- arresters, 89.3. 

Witherbee, T. F : application of cup-and-cone top to Port Henry blast-furnaces, [468] ; 

(biographical notice. Bulletin No 32, August, 1909, xxv) ; death, xl. 

Wolf, T., on volcanic fumes, 812. 

Woodward Iron Co, Woodward, Ala : blast-furnaces, [132]. 

Woodward iron-mine, Birmingham district, Alabama, ore-section, 103. 

Wright, Lkwis T : Metal-Losses in Ooppet -Slags, xlv, 492-495. 


Yale Univeistlt/ : Hammond Mining and Metallurgical Laboratory of the Sheffield Scientific 
School (Huntoon), xliii, 233-246; Mimny-Course at the Sheffield Scientific School 
(Irvingj, [xliii] 

Yauli, Peru, vanadium-district, 276 ; map, 2^^. 

York, James E • A Reliable Steel Rail and How to Make It, xlv, 341-353. 

Young, fTEOROE J : Ventdahng-System at the Comstock Mines, Nei^ada, [li]. 

Yttiia: source of, 340 


Zinc in gold -bull ion : effect on assay, 794 

Zinc-blende deposits, Missouri : Morgan county, [196]; St Louis region, Wheeler on, 
[196]. 

Zinc-lead deposits, Missouri . Ouachita region, [196] , Ozark (Keyes), v, 184-231 ; 
Discussion (Buckley), li, 856-861 , Silver Mines, [196], 
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Zino-lead mining-districts : Arkansas: northern, [201] » 205 ; Missouri: central, 203 
sontheastern, 206 ; fouthwestern, 205 ; New Mexico : Magdalena, 209, 220. 


ERRATA. 

Tran»aeiion8t Vol. XXXIX., p. 387, next to last line. 

For “ 28 oz. 1 dwt. of gold*' read *‘28 oz. of silver and 1 dwc. of gold.” 















